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Art.  I.— 77ie  Cottage  of  St.  Leonard^s^  Mttschafs  Cairn^  and  the 

Ruins  of  St.  Anthony^ s'ChapeL 

"^  nj^HE  Tales  of  my  Landlord'  have  consecrated  and  rendered 
-"-  classic  ground  a  variety  of  scenes  possessing  formerly  but 
little  interest.  The  genius  of  Walter  Scott  has  touched  them  as 
with  a  magic  wand.  In  the  words  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  ^  since 
lie  sung  his  bold  and  wild  and  romantic  lays,  a  more  religious  so- 
lemnity breathes  from  our  mooldering  abbeys,  and  a  sterner  gran- 
deur frowns  over  our  time-ishattered  castles.  He  has  peopled  our 
hills  with  heroes  even  as  Ossian  peopled  them,  and  like  a  presiding 
spirit,  his  image  haunts  the  magnificent  cliffs  of  our  lakes  and  seas. 
And  if  he  be,  as  ev6iy  heart  feels,  the  author  of  those  noble  prose 
works  that  continue  to  flash  upon  the  world,  to  him  exclusively  be- 
longs itfae  glory  of  wedding  Fiction  and  History  in  delighted  union, 
and  of  enibodying  in  imperishable  records,  the  manners,  character, 
soul,  dnd  spirit  of  Caledonia;  so  that  if  her  annals  were  lost,  her 
memcHy  would  in  those  tales  be  immortal.' 

The  cottage  at  St.  Leonard's  crags,  the  residence  of  ^  Donee 
i)avie  Deans,'  and  his  daughters  Jeanie  and  Effie,  is  familiar  to  all 
our  imaginations.  Muschat's  cairn,  the  scene  where  Jeanie  had  her 
siidnight  meeting  with  Robertson,  and  the  ruins  of  St.  Anthony's 
chapel,  close  by,  will  not  be  easily  forgotten  by  the  readers  of  ^  The 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian.'  But  it  is  not  perhaps,  very  generally  Icnown 
that  the  scene  so  described  in  that  interesting  novel,  has  an  actual 
existence  in  nature.  There  is  however  a  cottage  in  the  environs  of 
Edinburgh,  and  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  town,  situated  precisely 
as  that  of  Davie  Deans  is  pictured.  ^  Betwixt  Edinburgh  and  the 
mountsun  called  Arthur's  Seat,'  and  near  to  it  are  still  to  be  dis- 
cerned the  remains  of  an  old  cairn,  and  the  yet  stately  ruins  of  St. 
Anthony's  chapel. 

The  engraving  accompanying  this  number,  exhibits  those  objects 
as  they  now  are  to  be  seen,  and  is  taken  from  an.  admirable  draw- 
ing, made  upon  the  spot,  by  Miss  C,  Schetky,  whose  graphic  pow- 
ers are  so  well  known  to  the  amateurs  of  the  art  in  this  city«    It  is 
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a  night  view,  and  represents  faithfully  the  gloomy  desolation  o( 
the  scene. 

The  character  and  adventures  of  Jeanie  are  supposed  rather 
to  transcend  the  bounds  of  probability,  yet  it  seems  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  Scottish  newspaper  that  they  are  founded 
upon  well  authenticated  facts, 

JEANY  AND  EFFIE  DEANS. 

[From  the  Dumfries  and  Cralloway  Courier.] 

It  is  not,  we  believe,  very  generally  known,  that  the  celebrated 
tale  of  '  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian'  is  founded  on  fa  t,  and  that 
its  heroines  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  m  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Dumfries.  Of  these  facts,  however,  our 
readers  will  entertain  no  doubt,  when  they  shall  have  perused  the 
following  narrative,  which  we  have  been  obligingly  permitted  to 
extract  from  a  memorandum,  made  by  a  lady,  long  before  the  last 
series  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord  had  been  announced,  and  we 
distinctly  pledge  ourselves  to  the  public  for  the  authenticity  of  its 
Cji^tents. 

EXTRACT* 

*  As  my  kitchen  and  parlour  were  not  very  far  from  e^Ii  other, 
I  one  day  went  in  to  purchase  chickens  from  a  person  I  heard  of- 
fering them  for  sale.  This  was  a  little  stout  looking  woman,-  who 
seemed  between  70  and  80  years  of  age.  She  was  almost  coveted 
with  a  tartan  plaid,  and  her  cap  had  over  it  a  black  silk  hood,  tred 
under  the  chin,  a  piece  of  dress  still  much  in  use  among  elderly' 
women  of  that  rank  of  life  in  Scotland.  Her  eyes  were  dark,  and 
remarkably  lively  and  intelligent  I  entered  into  conversation  with 
her,  and  began  by  asking  how  she  maintained  herself,  &c.  She 
said  that,  in  winter,  she  Jitted  stockings ^  that  is,  knitted  feet  to 
coimtry  people's  stockings; — an  employment  which  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  stocking  making  that  cobbling  does  to  shoe  making, 
and  is,  of  course,  both  less  profitable  and  less  dignified^  She  added, 
that  she  taught  a  few  children  to  read,  and,  in  summer,  *  whiles 
reared  a  wheen  chicken,"  *  *  *  *  After  some  more  con- 
versation, during  which  I  was  more  and  more  pleased  with  the 
good  sense  and  naivete  of  the  old  woman's  remarks,  she  rose  to 
go  away.  I  then  asked  her  name.  Her  countenance  was  suddenly 
clouded,  her  colour  slightly  rose,  and  she  said  gravely,  or  rather 
solemnly,-*'  My  name  is  Helen  Walker;  but  your  husband  kens  weel 
about  me.'* 

*  In  the  e\'ening,  I  mentioned  to  Mr. the  new  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made^  and  how  much  I  had  been  pleased,  and  inquired 
what  was  remarkable  in  the  history  of  this  poor  woman.  Mr. 
■  said,  there  were  few  more  extraordinary  persons  than  He- 
len Walker,  She  had  been  early  left  an  orphan  with  the  charge  of 
a  sister  considerably  younger  than  herself,  whom  ^he  educated  and 
maintained  by  her  exertions.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  her 
feelings,  when  she  found  that  thj«  only  sister  must  be  tried  by  the 
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laws  of  her  country  for  child-murder^  and  herself  called  on  as  the 
principal  witness  against  her.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  told 
Helen,  that  if  she  covdd  declare  that  her  sister  had  made  any  pre- 
paration, however  slight,  or  had  given  her  any  intimation  whatever 
of  her  situation,  such  a  statement  would  save  her  sister's  life. 
Helen  said,  "  It  is  impossible  for  me,  sir,  to  give  my  oath  to  a 
falsehood,  .and  whatever  be  the  consequence,  1  will  give  my  evi- 
dence according  to  my  conscience."  The  trial  came  on.  The  sister 
was  found  guilty  and  condemned.  In  removing  the  prisoner  from 
the  bar,  she  was  heard  to  say  to  her  sister,  "  O  Nelly!  ye  hae  been 
the  cause  o'  my  death!"  Helen  replied.  "  Ye  ken  I  buid  to  speak 
the  truth." 

^  In  Scotland,  six  weeks  must  elapse  between  the  sentence  and 
its  execution,  and  Helen  availed  herself  of  it.  1  he  very  day  of  her 
sister's  comdemnation  she  got  a  petition  drawn  up,  stating  the  pe- 
cvdiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  same  night  set  out  on 
foot  from  Dumfries  to  London,  without  introduction  or  recom- 
mendation. She  presented  herself  in  her  tartan  plaid  and  country 
attire  before  John,  duke  of  Argyle  (after  having  watched  three 
days  at  his  door),  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  his  carriage,  and 
delivered  her  petition.  Herself  and  her  story  interested  him  so 
much,  that  he  immediately  procured  the  pardon  she  solicited, 
which  was  forwarded  to  Dumfries,  and  Helen  returned,  having 
performed  her  meritorious  journey  on  foot,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks. 

*  I  was  so  strongly  interested  in  this  narrative,  that  I  earnestly 
wi  hed  to  prosecute  my  acquaintance  with  Helen  Walker;  but  as 
I  was  to  leave  the  country  next  day,  I  Was  obliged  to  postpone  it 
till  my  return  in  spring,  when  my  first  walk  was  to  Helenas  cottage. 
She  had  died  a  short  time  before.  My  regret  was  extreme,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  account  of  her  from  a  woman  who 
inhabited  the  other  end  of  the  house.  I  inquired  if  Helen  had 
ever  spoken  of  her  past  histor)%  her  journey  to  London,  &c.  **  Na," 
^aid  the  old  woman,  '*^elen  was  a  wily  body,  and  whenever  ony 
o*  the  neighbours  spierd  ony  thing  about  it  she  aye  changed  the 
discourse."  In  short,  every  answer  I  received  only  served  to  raise 
my  opinion  of  Helen  Walker,  who  could  unite  so  much  prudence 
with  so  much  heroism  and  virtu^^. 

'  Helen  Walker  lived  on  the  romantic  bftnks  of  the  Clouden,  a 
little  way  above  the  bridge  by  which  the  road  from  Dumfries  to 
Sanquhar  crosses  that  beautiful  stream.  The  name  of  her  younger 
sister  is  said  to  have  been  Tihby  (Isabella),  and  it  is  known  that, 
after  her  liberation  from  Dumfries  jail,  she  was  united  in  marriage 
to  the  father  of  the  little  innocent  whose  premature  death  had 
brought  her  life  into  jeopardy,  and  that  she  lived  with  him  in  the 
noi:th  of  England,  where  Helen  used  occasionally  to  visit  her.  The 

interview  betwixt  Helen  and  Mrs.  above  detailed,  took 

place  in  October  1786,  and  tHfe  remam^of.theoldvro\sk»GL^^^^\»^« 
terred  in  the  church-yard  of  Ironi^jray  «\tk  «^ti^  V1%*1  ^^wsftoiN^-  ^ 
sume  to  mari  the  spot  #heie  they  axe  i^\!oAx»9u 
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AlCT.  Ih'^Original  Letters^  from  an  American  gendemaa  al  Cal- 

catta,  to  a  friend  in  Penn^vania. 

LETTER  VI. 

Noa  cuivii  bcalim  eoatingit  adire  CaicuHamf 

Calcutta^  April  SOlA. 
Mt  dear  H« 

IN  mjr  last,  I  gave  you  in  account  of  what  I  had  observed  during 
the  Gentoo  holidays.  Rude  and  imperfect  I  am  sensible  it  was; 
but  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  believe  its  fidelity  may  be  relied  on.  About 
three  weeks  previous  to  these  ceremonies,  the  Mahometans  per- 
formed their  religious  rites,— which  being  not  altogether  so  ex- 
traordinary as  the  others,  I  have  hitherto  omitted  to  speak  of  them: 
but  since  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  will  now  briefly  notice  the  more 
prominent  occurrencies. 

The  Moorman  hoUdaya  commenced  about  the  i6th  of  March, 
and  continued  until  the  evening  of  the  20th;  during  which  time 
we  had  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  our  waiters,  or  body  ser- 
vants, as  they  are  called,— who  are  all  zealous  disciples  of  the 
prophet,  and  will  on  no  account  forego  the  pleasure  of  attending, 
and  assisting  at  the  ceremonies.   On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  those 
devout  mussulmen  marched  in  procession  through  some  of  the 
principal  streets;  when  their  numbers,  with  the  lights,  and  tawdry 
images,  &c.  which  they  carried,  made  altogether  a  very  imposing 
spectacle.   They  appeared  to  march  in  distinct  companies,  at  some 
little  distance  from  each  other,— 4md  each  company  bore  a  number 
of  tinselled  structures,  of  framed  work,  on  their  shoulders,  all 
illuminated  with  lamps  or  torches.    They  also  carried  numerous 
figures  of  animals,  in  some  respects  resembling  the  deer,— with  a 
long,  erect,  tapering  neck,  but  terminating  in  a  rude  likeness  of  the 
human  head.    The  procession  was  formed  of  men,  women,  and 
diildren,  who  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  devotion;  beating  their 
^breasts-— singing,  or  rather  vociferating,  and  performing  a  varietjr 
-of  the  most  singular  and  grotesque  gesticulations.   They  all  raised 
their  hands  at  die  same  time,  and  brought  them  down  in  concert, 
with  great  force  on  their  breasts,  exclaiming  ^  Hussein^  at  every 
blow:— which  I  understand  to  be  in  commemoration  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Hussein^  one  of  the  sons  of  Ally^  a  famous  khaUf  in  the 
eariy  period  of  Mahommedan  history.    I  went  with  two  or  three 
gentlemen  to  their  church,  or  mosque  (whither  the  procession 
tended),  which  was  a  small  butlding,  but  highly  decorated  in  their 
rude  s^le.   Qur  servants,  who  perceived  us  aner  some  time,  came 
to  us,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  point  out  eyery  thing  which 
they  supposed  wot^d  gratify  us;  and  explained  all  they  understood 
of  Uie  ceremonies  (which,  ind<$ed  was  not  much)^  with  the  utmost 
naivete^  and  apparent  sincerity.  The  poor,  benighted  rabble,  seem- 
ed to  be  enraptiored  with  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion;  and  ex- 
hibited cause  for  some  melanchply  reflections  on  the  hopeless. con- 
ditton  of  human  uMiUect^  in  thesie  exstcnuye  and  populous  regions. 

•  t  ■  ■ 


The  pcdice  had  a  Rumber  of  the  military  ^tritmted  amoiig  the 
crowd,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  riotous  or  disorderly  conduct. 
The  next  day  I  went  to  see  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies* 
They  were  heM  at  the  upper  end  oS  that  part  of  ^e  tpwn  which 
is  occupied  hy  English  houses,  on  a  haftd^me  and  spacious  high- 
way, which  the  marquis  Welle^y,  while  he  was  governor-general, 
had  caused  to  be  made  to  a  tungeioa^  or  kind  of  rural  retreat,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  ci^.  This  wide  imd  elegant  road  was  tifirong* 
ed  with  mussulmen,  who  were  engaged  as  above  described.    At 
length  they  marched  off  in  detachments,  with  their  finery,  to  a  large 
tank,  or  pond,  near  thi;  great  road,  and  threw  all  the  tinselled  ap* 
parattts  into  the  water;  which  act,  they  call  burying  their  god-^ 
having  no  further  occasion  for  him,  it  seems,  until  the  succeeding 
year!  Such  is  the  dark  and  abject  state  of  this  ancient  people:— in 
a  country^  too,  where  the  spontaneous  bounties  of  nature  seem  ta 
have  left  little  for  man  to  do,  but  to  improve  his  moral  condition. 
The  town,  above  the  aforesaid  road,  is  altogether  inhabited  by  na- 
tives; and  it  looks  more  like  a  grove^  or  great  garden,  than  a  city* 
The  cocoa-nut,  and  other  trees,  are  pretty  abundant;  either  scat- 
tered or  in  clumps,  upon  the  grounds,  and  the  wretched  huts  are 
very  numerous  among  them;  but  make  scarcely  any  show  at  a  small 
distance.   'Ilie  wa^s  of  those  hovels  are  commonly  mud,  or  some- 
times malting,  set  up  edge-wise,  and  thatched  with  rice-straw,  or 
fiiigs,  and  sometimes  tiled.    The  grounds  are  divided  into  small 
lots^  by  means  of  ditches,  which  are  usually  full  of  filthy,  stagnant 
Water,  and  very  offensive.    The  most  common  trees  and  plants  in 
diese  grounds  are  the  cocoa-nut,  mamro,  tamarind,  plantain,  pine- 
apple, &c.  &c. — which  woukl  render  diem  a  delightful  place  for  a 
stroll,  were  it  not  for  those  ditches,  and  the  extreme  ardor  and 
subduing  iniuence  of  the  sun.   The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  very  abund- 
ant in  all  directions  around  the  city,  as  fieir  as  I  have  observed;  and 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  a  torrid  clime,  where 
man  is  oppressed  with  heat  and  thirst,  and  potable  water  difficult 
to  obtain.   A  single  nut,  in  its  green  state,  affords  at  once  a  nutri- 
tious repast,  and  a  refreshing  beverage  to  the  traveller.    It  has 
been  remarked  of  this  tree,  that  it  produces  all  the  materials  requi- 
site to  build  a  vessel,  to  rig  it,  and  provision  it  for  a  voyage. 
The  body  of  the  tree,  it  is  true,  would  yield  but  indifferent  ship 
timber;  being  very  soft,  and  almost  herbaceous  in  its  texture;  but 
the  fibrous  coating  of  the  nut  makes  excellent  cordage,  called  coity 
and  is  extensively  used  here  in  the  manufacture  of  cables.  Those 
cables  are  strong  and  elastic,  and  are  said  to  be  very  durable  in 
salt  water,  though  they  soon  decay  when  exposed  to  rain  or  fresh 
water.    Canvass  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  same  material;  and 
the  nute  themselves  afford  both  food  and  drink.  Thus,  you  see,  it 
would  be  possible,  from  the  products  of  this  inestimable  plant,  to 
construct,  fit  out,  and  provision  a  ship;  and  although  few  of  us 
would  be  willing  to  embairk  in  such  a  vessel,  yet  the  fact  may  serve 
to  Uhistmte  the  value  of  tt^e  tree,  m  w^tt  as  the  be&eficeBoe  of 
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Brovidence  in  affording  it  in  such  spontaneous  abundance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tropical  regions.  Our  supercargo  having  9pme  ac* 
quaintance  with  major  D*  an  officer  who  is  at  present  sts||ioned 
in  Jo  rt  William^  we  all  received  an  invitation,  a  few  days  since,  to 
dine  in  the  fort.  We  accordingly  repaired  thither  in  our  palan- 
quins, with  our  retinue  of  servants,  about  seven  oVlock  in  the 
evening,  and  were  politely  received  and  entertained  by  the  maJQ(. 
and  his  friends.  The  company  consisted  chiefly  of  army  and  naval 
officers,  in  full  dress,  whose  uniform,  especially  the  scarlet  coats 
of  the  former,  made  a  very  gay  appearance.  The  dinner  was  su- 
perbly served  up  in  the  style  of  this  country;  and  although  I  had 
anticipated  an  evening  of  stiff  and  irksome  formality,  I  was  most 
agreeably  disappointed.  As  every  one  takes  his  waiter  with  him, 
when  he  goes  out  to  dine,  there  was,  of  course,  no  deficiency  of 
attendants;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  an  almost  continual  scramble 
among  the  servants  to  obtain  the  favourite  dishes  for  their  respec- 
tive masters.  Over  the  table,  there  was  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing, a  large  and  elegant  punkah^  or  fan,  which  a  servant  kept  in 
constant  motion  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  it,  swinging  it  to 
and  fro  over  our  heads,  and  thereby  creating  a  cool  and  refresh- 
ing breeze  during  the  entertainment.  This  is,  indeed,  a  luxury 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  house  here;  and  can  only  be  duly 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  experienced  the  oppressive  heat  of 
such  a  climate.-— As  S(X)n  as  dinner  was  over,  the  several  hookah 
bearers^  belonging  to  the  gendemen  present,  who  used  those  cu- 
rious machines  in  smoking,  commenced  their  operations.  Each 
one  spread  a  small  carpet  on  the  floor,  behind  his  master,  on  which 
he  placed  the  hookah,  ready  charged  with  aromatic  ingredients; 
and  having  ignited  these,  presented  him  with  the  end  of  the  long 
flexible  tube,  called  the  snake^  through  which  the  fragrant  fumes 
were  inhaled.  This  apparatus  is  so  contrived,  that  the  smoke  is 
to  be  drawn  through  water^  which  renders  it  quite  cool;  but  at  the 
same  time,  occasions  considerable  exertion  to  the  smokers, — and 
when  they  all  got  fairly  to  work,  kept  up  a  continual  gurgling  noise 
around  the  table.  It  is  the  exclusive  business  of  one  servant  to 
take  charge  of  the  hookah,  and  to  carry  it  about,  and  have  it  ready 
for  use  wherever  his  master  goes  to  dine. 

After  smoking  for  some  time,  and  drinking  round  to  each  others 
health  (a  custom  which  is  here  carried  to  a  punctilious  extreme), 
the  company  began  gradually  to  withdraw.  Not  the  least  cere- 
mony is  seen  on  retiring  from  those  parties.  Every  one  is  per- 
fectly at  his  ease  while  he  stays,  and  withdraws  whenever  it  suits 
him — frequently  unobserved  by  the  rest  of  the  company. 

In  my  rambles  to  see  the  various  curiosities  of  this  place,  I  called 
the  other  evening  at  a  pagoda^  or  temple,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  where  a  number  of  Gentoos  were  assembled  to  worship  their 
idols.  These  are  tawdry,  ill-favoured  images  of  the  human  form, 
which  are  placed  in  small  chambers,  or  recesses,  in  different  parts 
of  the  pagodaf  and  are  guarded  with  great  care  by  the  priests,  ot 
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Braminee  cast,  as  they  are  termed.  They  would  on  no  account  let 
me  pass  the  threshold  of  the  apartments  in  which  the  images 
Were,  but  very  politely  permitted  me  to  look  in;  and  those  who 
stood  at  the  entrance,  presented  me  with  some  elegant  bouquets, 
and  placed  garlands  of  flowers  round  my  neck,  for  all  which  ci- 
vilities, they  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  a  bukshish  for  their  gods;  a 
very  modest,  convenient,  and  obvious  mode  of  raising  a  litde 
revenue  for  themselves;  and  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  craft  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  where  such  privileged  orders  have  existed. 

Short  as  has  been  my  residence  here,  the  scenery  around  me  is 
becoming  quite  familiar;  and  I  am  astonished  when  I  reflect  on 
the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  accommodate  itself  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  degrading  exhibitions  of  human  wretch- 
edness.   Although  I  was  shocked  beyond  measure  when  I  first 
beheld  human  beings  used  as  beasts  of  burthen,  yet  I  find  die 
general  prevalence  of  the  thing  has  almost  obliterated  the  disa- 
greeable impressions;  and  I  can  even  call  to  my  grunting  bearers 
to  quicken  their  pace,  when  I  am  in  a  hurry.    So  powerfvd  is  the 
influence  of  custom!    I  am,  however,  becoming  sated  with  induU 
gencies  so  uncongenial  with  my  early  habits;  and  am  anxious  to 
mingle  again  with  the  freemen  of  my  native  land.    The  streets  of 
this  city  are  considerably  infested  with  native  beggars,  who  never 
think  of  soliciting  alms  from  their  own  country men,«^but  are 
quite  a  pest  to  strangers.    Sometimes  a  cripple  is  mounted  on  the 
shovdders  of  a  blind  man,  and  thus  a  very  convenient  co-partner^ 
ship  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  travelling.    I  have  heard  them 
occasionally  uttering  a  long  vociferous  story  in  their  own  language^ 
and  thought  at  first,  they  were  some  kind  of  fanatic  preachers* 
They  will  frequently  pursue  a  white  man  for  whole  squares,  mak- 
ing the  most  piteous  grimaces,  and  are  repelled  with  great  dif-  ' 
ficulty.    I  hoped  to  get  rid  of  one  old  woman,  who  haunted  me  like 
an  evil  genius,  in  all  my  excursions,  by  giving  her  some  smaU 
coiii;  but  I  soon  found  my  mistake — for  it  stimulated  her  to  re- 
double her  importunities  whenever  she  saw  me.  .  The  hideous 
discrase  of  elephantiasis  is  not  unfrequent  here;  and  the  deplorable 
subjects  of  it  are  generally  seated  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
where  they  expose  their  diseased  legs  in  order  to  excite  the  charity 
of  those  who  pass  by.    We  are  also  daily  pestered  with  jugglers, 
and  snake  players,  who  wish  to  exhibit  their  slight  of  hand  tricks, 
and  the  docility  of  their  snakes.     The  snake  players  take  their 
stand  in  front  of  the  factory,  with  their  serpents  in  covered  baskets; 
and  whenever  they  perceive  any  of  us,  are  continually  bawling  out, 
'  very  pretty  snake  play,  sauheb — see  how  JineJ^    Those  serpents 
are  taught  to  perform  certain  motions  imitative  of  dancing,  which 
they  do  to  the  music  of  the  tumtum.    They  are  said  to  be  of  a 
venomous  kind,  (the  cobra  dt  capello^  but  their  poisonous  fangs 
are  extracted.    Their  owners  will  sometimes  irritate  them,  and 
suffer  themselves  to  be  bitten  by  those  animals  on  the  arms,  or 
wherever  else  they  can  get  hold.    I  have  seen  the  snake  players 
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grasp  the  snake  by  the  middle,  hold  it  up  before  his  face,  and  put 
out  his  tongue,  when  the  irritated  creature  trould  seize  his  tongue, 
and  hold  on  while  the  man  pushed  it  from  him,  and  thereby  stretch- 
ed his  tongue  <>ut  of  his  mouth  to  the  utmost.  No  inconvenience 
beems  to  fellow,  except  the  slight  wounds  inflicted  by  the  serpent's 
teeth.  For  these  disgusting  exhibitions  the  snake  player  of  course 
demands  his  bukshish;  and  is  well  satisfied  to  receive  a  kw  phe^ 
the  smallest  copper  coin  used  hete% 

In  my  visits  to  the  ship,  I  often  witness  a  spectacle  which  is 
quite  familiar  to  the  residents  of  this  place;  but  at  which  the  feel- 
ings t^f  a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  revolt.  Some  of  tl^  casts  dispose 
of  their  dead  by  buniing  the  bodies:  but  ft  very  numerous  one^ 
called  the  p^ar^  or  paria  cas^t^  throw  all  their  dead  intd  the 
Hooghly,  where  they  cotitinue  to  Abat  with  the  tide  until  they  are 
finally  devoured  by  fish,  or  by  the  vultures  and  crows.  Those  birds 
may  be  seeh  in  numbers,  perched  on  the  carcases  of  men  and 
women,  and  tugging;  away  at  the  decomposing  masses  as  they  glide 
by  with  the  ebb  and  iSoW  df  the  riven  Sometime^  those  bodied 
|;et  athwairt  the  cables  of  the  ships,  at  their  moorings,  when  the 
tide  begins  to  ebb,  and  are  balanced  so  accurately,  that  they  may 
be  seen  hanging  entirely  out  of  water,  when  the  tide  is  down. 

I  occasionally  amuse  myself  in  conversation  with  some  of  tibe 
more  intelligent  natives,  by  attempting  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
many  of  their  practices  and  opinions.  They  always  listen  to  me 
with  great  attention  and  politeness — ^though  with  a  marked  exbres- 
sioa  of  incredulity  in  their  countenances;  and  have  one  Uniform, 
conclusive  answer  ^o  every  thing  I  can  urge— which  is,  *  ou)r  cus- 
-^om.^  It  k  enough  Tor  them,  to  know  what  they  do  is  sanctioned 
by  immemorial  usage;  and  they  seek  no  better  reason.  In  their 
religious  dispositions  and  opinions,  the  Gentoos  are  mild,  tolerant, 
and  liberal  towards  others,— but  as  immovably  fixed,  to  aU  appear- 
ance, as  our  own  Alleghany  mountains.  With  such  a  pepple,  you 
will  naturally  conclude,  anid  I  think  correctly,  that  the  labours  of 
the  missionary  must,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  be  both  arduous  and 
discouraging. — But  I  must  bring  my  tedious  and  heterogeneous 
epistle  to  a  close.  My  disposition  to  be  communicative,  I  hope 
contributes  to  your  entertainment:  at  any  rate,  it  affords  me  fte- 
T^quent  opportunities  of  assuring  you  how  sincerely,  I  am,  &c» 

Art.  Wl.-^Gessner  and  his  Works.  (^Continued.) 

"11 AVING  now  attained  celebrity  in  the  world,  by  his  perfonrr- 
■■-■•  ances,  Gessner  determined  upon  writing  another  work,  which 
^should  command  a  higher  and  more  sublime  character;  a  character 
if  possible  of  immortality.  This  poem  The  Death  o/Abelj  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Collyyer,  and  is  familiar  to  many 
of  our  readers. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  that  any  just  and  adequate  concep- 
Ivons^  can  be  formed  of  this  admirable  work  ftom  the  perusal  of  Uiat 
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ttiEUislation,  which  is  remarkable  only  for  its  inflated  jargon,  feeble* 
ness  and  bad  grammar. 

The  Death  of  Abel,  like  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock,  stands  by 
itself,  The  subject  of  Gessner's  poem  presents  a  picture  singularly 
eventful  to  the  world.  It  is  drawn  from  the  Bible;  and  the  morsu 
of  the  poem,  inculcates  the  terrible  evil  of  domestic  contentions^ 
the  influence  of  religion  in  every  situation;  the  misery  and  wretch* 
edness  of  vice;  and  the  sublimity  and  excellence  of  virtue.  It  is 
written  in  harmonious  prose,  instead  of  verse;  and  is  divided  into 
five  books.  The  poem  commences  with  an  apostrophe  to  the  muse 
of  poetr}',  which  though  general  custom  has  sanctioned,  does  not 
seem  materially  necessary.  Hence  Lucan  has  rejected  it,  with  sin- 
l^lar  propriety,  in  the  Pharsalia.  The  invocation  to  the  Death  of 
Abel  is  eminently  beautiful..  The  narrative  opens  with  the  following 
interesting  description. 

'  The  silent  hours  led  on  the  blushing  mom,  and  sprinkled  with 
dewy  tears  the  shadowy  earth*  The  glorious  sun  poured  forth  his 
radiant  beams  along  the  shades  of  the  dark  towering  cedars  of  the 
hills,  and  tinged  with  crimson  light  the  massy  clouds  that  floated 
mournfully  on  the  yet  twilight  heavens;  when  Abel  and  his  beloved 
Thirza  arose  from  their  mossy  couch,  and  wandered  to  the  bower  of 
roses  and  jassamin.  Innocence  and  love  beamed  with  celestial  bright* 
ness  in  the  soft  blue  eye  of  Thirza,  and  mantled  in  beauty  on  her 
cheeks  of  bloom.  Her  fair  long  hair  flowed  wantonly  over  her  youth 
ful  bosom,  or  playing  in  luxuriant  circles,  descended  to  her  delicate 
waist.  She  passed  by  the  side  of  Abel,  whose  tn-own  locks  cluster* 
ed  in  brightness  over  his  liberal  forehead;  deep  thought  and  medi- 
tation were  blended  in  that  countenance  of  heavenly  sweetness;  he 
moved  with  the  majesty  of  an  apgel  of  Light,  commissioned  by  the 
dread  Supreme  to  sooth  the  last  and  fearful  moments  of  some  ex- 
piring saintf — the  garments  of  mortality  enshroud  hini,  but  can- 
not conceal  the  effulgent  glory,  that  beams  from  the  form  seraphic 
it  veils.' — Gess.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

Their  morning  oraisons  are  offered  to  heaven  in  a  recitative 
hymn  by  Abel.  Adam  and  Eve  soon  after  join  them,  accompanied 
by  Mahala,  the  wife  of  Cain.  Concealed  in  the  recesses  of  a  rock, 
Csun  listens  to  the  prabes  of  Abel  and  Thirza  imparted  by  their 
parents;  filled  with  rage,  he  bursts  into  a  wild  and  passionate  spli- 
loqay,  which  is  overheard  in  the  bower.  Abel  pursues  his  brother 
to  the  field  and  expostulates  with  him.  The  dialogue  which  ensues 
on  their  return,  between  Adam  and  Cain;  the  affectionate  remon- 
strances; the  exhortations;  the  cold-blooded  and  yet  remorseful  na- 
ture of  the  replies,  together  with  the  apparent  repentance  and  re- 
conciliation of  the  several  parties,  are  inimitably  fine,  and  admira- 
bly imagined  and  executed. 

The  second  book  opens  with  the  discourse  of  Adam  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  prerogatives  of  virtue.  Induced  by  the  solicitations  of 
Abel,  he  narrates  the  remarkable  story  of  their  lives  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise;  the  horrors  of  the  corse  were  already  upon 

VOL.   XIV.  2 
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them;  he  unfolds  the  awful  vicissitudes  to  which  they  had  been  ex-* 
poscd^ — the  fearful  looking  for  of  death  and  indignation;  the  de- 
solations of  earth;  the  destructiveness  of  amity  among  the  fowls  of 
heaven  and  the  beasts  of  the  field;  the  resignation  and  contrition 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  Their  terrible  alarms  at  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  warring  of  the  elements,  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  portrayed. 

^  Our  tranquillity  was  soon  destroyed.  Black  and  mountainous 
clouds,  rising  in  slow  succession  gradually  and  awfully  overspread 
the  firmament  of  heaven;  and  veiled  the  setting  sun.  The  spirits  of 
darkness  brooded  over  the  earth;  universal  nature  seemed  to  await 
in  unutterable,  silent  horror  the  dreadful  approaches  of  the  storm» 
Soon  the  tempest  burst.  The  blast  of  the  hurricane  roared  among 
the  mountains  and  raged  terribly  in  the  forests;  the  lightnings, 
flashed  along  the  black  clouds,  and  the  thunder  burst  in  tremen- 
dous peals.  Eve  pale  with  agony  and  fear,  sunk  trembling  in  my 
arms.  He  comes — the  Avenger  comes,  she  exclaimed — armed  with 
all  his  terrors!  He  comes  to  annihilate  and  overwhelm!  to  destroy  all. 
nature,  in  vengeance  of  my  crimes.  Oh  Adam!  Adam! — She  clung 
to  me  with  convulsive  and  supernatural  strength,  and  remained 
speechless  on  my  bosom! — Recollect  thyself,  my  beloved,  I  ex- 
claimed, let  us  prostrate  ourselves,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  grotto; 
let  us  pray.  Eve,  to  that  mighty  Being,  who  walketh  in  darkness, 
whose  thunders  proclaim  his  power; — whose  lightnings  mark  his 
path! — Oh!  Thou,  who  lookedst  down  with  such  benignity,  when 
first  I  stood  completed  by  thine  Almighty  power — ^how  dreadful? 
how  awful  art  thou,  when  thou  comest  in  judgment! — 

[Gess.  V.  i.  p.  32. 

The  narrative  in  continuance,  displays  the  happiness  which  they 
were  permitted  to  participate;  their  labours  and  occupations;  their 
terrors  and  emotions  in  the  contemplation  of  the  first  presentation 
of  death;  their  devotions,  and  the  building  of  the  first  habitations; 
the  awful  and  magnificent  prophecy  in  relation  to  that  Being  who 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.?Their  surprise  on  the  changes 
of  the  seasons;  the  births  of  Cain  and  Mahala — Abel  and  Thirza, 
and  concludes,  with  reflections  naturally  excited,  by  memory  and 
anticipation. 

The  third  book^  contains  the  meditations  of  Cain  and  Mahala  on 
the  history  of  the  fall,  as  related  by  Adam,  and  its  consequence^. 
The  introduction  of  Anamalech,  an  inferior  infernal  spirit,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  watch  over  and  excite  the  malignant  and 
contending  passions  which  rage  in  the  bosom  of  Cain;  and  his 
plans  to  execute  these  impious  designs.  The  sickness  of  Adam 
and  his  views  of  futurity:  the  emotions  and  forebodings,  supposed, 
consequently  attendant  on  death.  The  prayers  of  Abel  for  his  fa- 
ther's recovery;  the  gratitude  and  thanksgivings  of  Adam,  on  his 
restoration  to  health;  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel;  the  accep- 
tableness  of  the  one  and  the  rejection  of  the  other.  The  book  con- 
cludes, with  the  awful  denunciations  of  Heaven  against  Cain,  and 
fixhort^ti<His  to  repentance;  the  terribleness   of  his   agony,  re- 
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morse,  and  despair.  The  descriptions  in  this  book  are  wonder* 
fiilly  poetical.  It  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  inappropriate,  to 
present  mutilated  passages  in  support  of  this  observation;  they  are 
so  intimately  commingled,  so  admirable  in  their  connexion,  fine  flow, 
and  consistency; — the  pathetic  and  the  marvellous;  the  grand  and 
the  dreadful;  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  follow  so  closely  and 
yet  so  naturally,  that  we  are  sometimes  melted  with  pity  or  roused 
to  indignation,  or  else  enrapt  in  a  mysterious  air  and  astonish- 
ment, or  shuddering  with  horror. 

Tht  fourth  book^  opens  with  a  night  scene  and  the  distresses  of 
Mahala  and  Cain.  Overcome  with  the  tremendous  conflicts  of  pas- 
sion, he  throws  himself  on  the  earth  in  a  wild  agony.  Cain  invokes 
the  powers  of  sleep.  The  fiend  Anamalech  is  beside  him.  He 
dreams;  and  every  horrible  shadow,  that  can  waken  frenzy  in  his 
gloomy  and  guilty  soul,  passes  in  fearful  panorama  before  him. 
The  veil  of  futurity  is  rent,  and  he  beholds  the  enduring  wretch- 
edness and  labour  and  misery  entailed,  by  the  curse  of  the  AK 
mighty,  on  his  posterity.  The  spirit  of  his  dream  is  changed,  and 
a  contrast  is  exhibited  in  the  ofiispring  of  Abel.  Happiness  and 
tranquil  indolence,  and  a  bounteous  and  luxurious  unfolding  of  all 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  senses,  or  captivating  to  the  mind,  is  there 
in'  possession;  rich  and  evergreen  pasturtts,  snow  white  flocks  in- 
numerable; and  far  spread  waters  bursting  up  in  bright  sparkles  in 
the  sunshine;  shepherds  and  beauteous  maidens;  long  moonlight 
nights  of  merriment  and  love — musick  and  dancing.  These  sha- 
dows quickly  .vanish,  and  the  slumberer  imagines  that  the  posterity 
of  Abel  come,  in  the  array  of  war,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
to  smite  his  descendants  with  the  sword;  to  despoil,  ravish,  en* 
slave  and  overwhelm. 

But  we  cannot  forbear  giving  the  following,  and  final  quotation 
from  this  admirable  book; — it  may  be  justly  and  we  hesitate  not,  to 
place  it  aside,  the  very  best  passages  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
and  Paradise  Lost. 

'  Cain  imagined  that  he  beheld  the  dreadful  project  executed! 
The  terrible  sounds  of  wailing  and  grief  and  lamentation  burst  on 
his  affrighted  ear,  mingled  with  shouts  of  triumph  and  rejoicing. 
-He  looked,  and  beheld  the  humble  huts  of  his  posterity  blazing 
amid  the  darkness  of  midnight.  The  fiery  reflection  of  flames 
gleaming  on  the  encircling  mountains,  and  sweeping  in  a  red  glim- 
mering on  the  waves  of  the  deep  waters,  which  broke  with  hoarse 
and  svdlen  murmurs  against  the  rocks.  By  that  disastrous  light,  he 
beheld  his  children  bound  and  subdued,  and  driven  like  flocks  of 
innocent  lambs,  before  the  triumphant  descendants  of  Abel.  He 
beheld,  and  startled  convulsively  in  his  disturbed  slumbers;  when 
Abel  who  had  discovered  him  sleeping  under  the  dark  brow  of  the 
cliff's,  approached  him  softly,  and  bending  over  him  whispered, 
thus  in  mildest  accents.  Soon  mayst  thou  waken,  beloved  brother, 
that  I  may  pour  forth  the  fondest  language  of  my  love  for  thee;  that 
I  may  embrace  thee,  Cain— But  ah!  let  me  renress  my  impatienjt 
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wishes;  perhaps,  yet  longer  thy  wearied  and  worn  limbs,  require  the 
sweet  alleviations  of  sleep. — Ye  wanton  winds  be  still!  Ye  warbling 
birds  be  silent!  nor  sweep  with  quick  glancing  wings,  the  dews  of 
slumber  from  his  eyes! — But  soft!  how  pale!  how  agitated!  what 
gloomy  imaginings  convulse  his  brow!; — Ye  visions  of  terror,  where- 
fore haunt  his  repose!  Away,  away,  and  leave  his  spirit  in  peacel 
and  come,  ye  visions  of  delic;ht,  shadows  of  loveliness  and  serenity! 
come  and  fill  his  soul  with  joy  and  gratitude! — He  spake,  and  ten- 
derly gazed  on  the  slumberer  of  the  rock. 

*'  Cain  awoke.  Foaming  with  horror  and  rage  he  started  from  the 
rock;  his  eyes  lightened;  the  storms  of  revenge  and  hatred  lowered 
on  his  gloomy  visage.  Open!  oh  earth  and  hide;  burst  ye  rocks  and 
crush  me!  bury  me  in  your  depths!  Wretched!  lost!  and  oh  horrible 
thought!  my  little  ones  must  inherit  all  my  agony  and  wo!  In  vain^ 
in  vam,  I  supplicate  Thee  to  annihilate  and  destroy.  Yes!  the  Aven- 
ger's fiat  has  gone  forth; — condemned  to  misery!  the  veil  is  rent  and 
the  retributions  of  futurity  break  upon  my  sight.  Accursed,  for 
ever  cursed,  be  the  day  which  saw  me  bom!  accursed  be  the  place 
where  the  throes  of  travail  c^me  upK>n  my  mother! — ^never  let  herb- 
age spring  there,  or  shrub  grow  there,  or  the  tree  cast  its  shadow 
there!  May  those  who  are  for  the  sowing  and  planting,  with  dread- 
ful bitterness  mourn  their  fruitless  toil,  and  execrate  the  ungrate- 
ful spot!  May  all  who  tread  there  tremble  with  the  shudderings  of 
terror,  their  hearts  withered  and  desolate,  and  lameness  enfeebling 
their  tottering  limbs! 

'  Thus  raved  the  nianiac! 

'  Abel,  pale  as  with  the  death  agony — with  faltering  steps  advan- 
ced— My  brother!  oh  no!  but  some  rebellious,  some  disconsolate 
spirit  hurled  by  the  thunder  of  the  Almighty  from  Heaven,  has 
xlared  to  assume  his  form,  and  imprecate  blasphemies. — Where  art 
thou,  Cain,  I  fly  to  seek  thee  and  bless  thee! — Behold  him  here,  ex- 
claimed Cain,  thou  smiling,  crouching  favourite  of  the  Avenger! 
Thou,  whose  viperous  brood  are  soon  to  inherit  and  monopolize  all  the 
blessedness  of  this  fair  world! — Yes — yes — too  fit  it  is  that  there 
should  be  a  crew  of  menials  to  wait  upon  thee — to  labour  for  the 
voluptuous  chosen — whose  hours  of  happiness  and  dalliance  must 
not  be  darkened  with  even  thoughts  of  servitude!  Oh  horrible! — 
Hell  with  all  its  fires  rages  and  inflames  my  soul!  . 

*  Cain!  my  brother,  answered  Abel,  while  blended  emotions  of 
tenderness  and  anxiety  beamed  pn  his  countenance — what  dreadful 
dream  has  deceived  thee?  With  the  earliest  dawn  I  came  hither  to 
seek  thee,  to  embrace  thee,  and  to  give  thee,  the  salutations  of  the 
morning.  But,  ah  me!  what  stormy  passions  agitate  thy  soul;  how 
unkindly  thou  acceptest  my  testimonials  of  affection!  When  will 
those  blissful  days  arrive  when  love  and  peace  shall  reign  together; 
when  the  wrapt  spirit,  shall  yield  itself  to  the.  wondrous  consum- 
mation of  well  regulated  delights;  those  days  which  our  patents 
anticipate  with  so  much  solicitude!  Oh  Cain,  how  hast  thou  frozen 
those  warm  hopes  awakened  in  long  past  hours  of  affection  and  re- 
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conciliation— when  I  leaned  upon  thy  bosom  and  wept!— Tell  me^ 
Cain,  my  brother,  how  have  I  offended  thee? — Heaven  knows  how 
unconsciously!  Dissipate,  I  pray  thee,  the  horrible  gloominess  that 
overclouds  thy  brow! — Thus  let  me  expiate  my  involuntary  errors! 

*"  He  said,  and  kneeling  down  there  embraced  his  brother's  knees* 
Ha!  serpent,  wouldst  thou  entwine  me  in  thy  treacherous  folds. 
Cain  shuddered  and  sprung  back — God!  It  is  enough! — He  spake. 
Terrible  ire  nerved  his  uplifted  arm;  he  swung  a  ponderous  club, 
it  awfully  divided  the  air  and  descended  on  Ae  head  of  Abel! — 
The  innocent  victim  sunk  at  his  feet!  he  fixed  his  dying  eyes  on 
the  murderer; — in  that  farewell  glance  there  was  a  bright  expres- 
sion of  pity  and  forgiveness.  The  rushing  blood  distained  the  ra- 
diant tresses  of  his  golden  hair  and  bathed  the  feet  of  Cain.  'Tis 
past  now,  and  the  spirit  of  Abel  has  departed.'— 

Gess.  Works,  b.  4.  p.  103. 

Such  is  the  poetry  of  that  dark  deed,  which  first  evinced  the  re- 
ality and  hatefulness  of  sin  in  this  world.  The  remainder  of  this 
affecting  and  sublime  book,  is  taken  up  in  portraying  the  ravings 
of  Cain,  on  the  first  wakefulness  of  his  mind  after  me  diabolical 
deed;  the  triumphal  elation  of  Anamalech  on  the  completion  of  his 
work;  the  apotheosis  of  Abel,  and  the  great  mourning  and  lamen- 
tation of  the  primitive  family. 

The  fifth  and  last  book,  contains  the  annunciation  of  the  death  of 
Abel  to  Thirza;  the  grief  and  despair  of  Mahala  and  Thirza;  the 
burial  of  the  first  martyr;  the  remorse  and  wretchedness  of  the 
fratricide.  The  consolation,  and  the  farewell  departure  of  Cain  and 
Mahala.. 

In  reflecting  on  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  may  be  easily  perceiv- 
ed, that  the  death  of  Cain  possesses  many  of  the  properties  pecu- 
liar to  the  Epopoea.  We  are  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the  adop- 
tion of  measured  prose,  rather  than  verse;  rhyme  is  not  essential, 
in  the  composition  of  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry.  Perhaps  too, 
there  is  not  that  easiness  of  repose  maintained,  which  forms  so  fine 
a  contrast  to  the  more  majestic  and  lofty  parts  of  the  poem.  This 
objection  may  be  applied  with  equal  justness  to  the  Messiah,  and 
indeed  to  all  the  more  arduous  efforts  of  the  German  muse.  Be- 
sides the  subject  of  Gessner's  poem,  is  evidently  too  much  re- 
stricted. This  was  the  primary  fault  of  Paradise  Regained.  There 
is  no  intricacy  of  events,  which  gradually  unfold  into  a  wide  and 
splendid  development.  But  then  it  must  be  allowed,  without  re- 
servation, that  those  events  which  are  agitated,  interest  and  ani- 
mate. The  outline  is  finely  sketched,  and  prodigiously  well  filled 
up;  the  characters  are  delineated  with  great  force  and  accuracy; 
and  the  master  springs  of  the  human  heart  are  touched  cunningly, 
and  the  complex  organization  and  operations  beautifully  revealed. 
The  machinery  is  such,  as  Homer  would  have  chosen,  if  he  had  se- 
lected such  a  subject  for  the  display  of  his  mighty  powers.  Gess- 
ner  is  throughout  instructive,  from  the  pure  and  bright  flowing  of 
his  morality;  and  learned,  where  he  may  be  learned  with  impunit}'. 
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The  narrative  is  hardly  ever  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  epi- 
sodes; hence  the  poverty  of  that  variety  of  incidents  which  is  some- 
times deemed,  with  what  propriety  we  know  not,  fundamentally 
necessary  to  the  Epopoca.  His  descriptions  are  bold  and  command- 
ing; though  at  times  there  appears  to  be  a  wild  profusion,  substi-^ 
tuted  for  richness  of  fancy;  and  declamation  for  elegance  and  sub- 
limity; yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  sentiments  and  figures  are 
always  full  of  life,  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  originality.  The  most 
timid  circumstances  in  rural  life  are  raised  and  dignified;  and  we 
know  how  to  estimate  and  look  upon  them;  and  lasdy,  there  is  per- 
ceptibly throughout  the  poem,  strength  and  luxuriousness  of  ima- 
gination, and  grandeur  and  elevation  of  feeling,  together  with  a 
manifold  vand  lucid  correctness  of  judgment  and  illustrative  thought, 
and  the  profoundest  sensibility. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Death  of  Abel,  three 
large  editions  of  which  were  printed  in  a  single  year,  and  translat- 
ed into  many  of  the  European  languages,  Gessner  passed  much  of 
his  time  in  solitude,  devoting  himself  for  the  most  part,  to  the  stu- 
dy of  belles  lettres^  and  landscape  painting;  the  wild  and  wondrous 
scenery  of  Helvetia,  its  might}'  and  romantic  mountains,  its  vallies 
and  extensive  lakes,  afforded  numerous  opportunities  for  the  exer- 
cise of  this  admirable  art.  But  Gessner  was  not  formed  by  nature 
for  solitude.  The  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  his  friends 
availed,  and  he  returned  again  to  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  the 
world;  and  immediately  engaged  assiduously  in  the  duties  of  his 
profession. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  work,  we  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion mademoiselle  Charlotte  Heidegger,  the  daughter  of  M.  Hei- 
degger, a  celebrated  landscape  painter.  She  was  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  of  person  and  gracefulnesss  of  manners^  to  which  was 
united  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  a  most  amiable  disposition. 
A  mutual  attachment  had  long  subsisted  between  Gessner  and 
Charlotte;  and  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1^60,  that  this  attachment 
was  devoutly  consecrated  at  the  holy  altar.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  summoned  by  the  universal  suffrages  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zurich  to  the  great  council  of  the  republic.  During  the 
year  1 762,  he  published  his  poem  of  The  First  Navigator.  It  is  a 
romantic  tale,  and  well  worthy  of  the  genius  of  its  author.  He  es- 
teemed it  the  best  written  of  all  his  fugitive  pieces.  The  world 
perhaps  may  differ  from  him  in  regard  to  this  opinion.  In  1 772, 
he  published  another  volume  of  Idylls,  containing  the  celebrated, 
and  justly  celebrated  poem,  entitled  the  Deluge,  (which  has  been 
elegantly  translated  into  English,  by  that  most  interesting  paragon 
of  female  excellence,  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith)  and  the  still 
more  popular  letter  on  Landscape  Painting,  inscribed  to  his  friend 
and  relative  Fusselin,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  historical  essay, 
on  the  Artists  of  Switzerland.  This  was  the  last  literary  work  of 
Gessner. 
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The  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  public 
station  with  reputation,  seemed  to  have  been  possessed  by  Gessner 
in  an  eminent  degree.  On  bis  relinquishing  the  office  of  senator, 
he  was  immediately  appointed  bailiiF  of  Eilbach,  of  the  four  guards, 
and  superintendent  of  the  waters.  These  were  situations  of  high 
trust,  dignity,  and  responsibility,  and  were  discharged  by  this  il- 
lustrious man,  with  peculiar  probity  and  scrupulousness  of  conduct* 
Nor  were  these  all  the  honours  which  were  lavished  upon  him. 
Catherine  II.  empress  of  Russia,  presented  him  with  a  valuable 
gold  medal,  as  a  memorial  of  her  friendship  and  regard;  and  nu" 
merous  scientific  and  literary  uistitutions  in  Europe,  elected  him 
honorary  member  of  their  societies.  His  company  was  courted  by 
the  opulent  and  powerful,  by  scholars  and  philosophers,  who  uni- 
versally and  imreservedly  bestowed  upon  him  the  tribute  of  their 
applause  and  admiration. 

He  was  attacked  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  palsy,  and  died 
March  2,  1788. 

Enough  has  been  suggested  in  the  foregoing  article,  to  give  the 
reader  an  intimate  view  of  the  literary  character  of  Gessner.  What 
remains,  is  to  portray,  very  briefly,  his  private  character.  His  life 
was  pure  and  exemplary;  he  possessed  a  most  excellent  heart,  full 
of  the  spirit  of  loving  kindness  and  charity.  He  had  a  just  sense 
of  religion,  and  many  of  his  private  hours,  were  spent  in  the  hal- 
lowed exercises  of  piety.  There  was  at  times  much  of  light-heart- 
edness  and  cheerfulness  with  him^  blended  with  a  serene  melancho- 
ly and  reserve — ^that  kind  ofnnelancholy  and  reserve,  which  seems 
to  be  constitutional  with  men  of  genius;  but  there  was  nothing  ma- 
lignant in  his  melancholy;  nothing  of  misanthropy  in  his  reserve. 
In  his  conversation  he  was  mild  and  condescending,  never  assum- 
ing that  exclusiveness  and  dogmatism  of  assertion  and  argument, 
which  is  oftentimes,  unhappily  exhibited,  by  men  of  letters.  His 
language  was  select  and  appropriate,  and  his  whole  converse,  a 
bright  development  of  deep  thinking  and  comprehensiveness  of 
views,  artfully  arranged,  and  perhaps  intentionally,  with  a  beautiful 
unfolding  of  well  governed  expression,  rich  and  quaint  fancies,  and 
at  times,  a  sublime  illustration  and  allegory.  But  let  us  hear  some- 
thing more  of  him  from  a  bosom  and  long  tried  friend.  *  This  im- 
mortal poet,  (says  the  learned  Zimmerman),  in  the  familiar  society 
of  confidential  friends,  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  companions. 
The  sight  of  him  conveyed  instant  relief  and  pleasure. — To  stran- 
gers who  visited  him  out  of  impertinent  curiosity,  or  to  pay  him 
compliments,  which  he  did  not  want,  he  was  cold  and  reserved. 
In  the  fund  of  humour  which  he  possessed,  he  found  resources 
against  terror  and  dejection,  even  in  circumstances,  where  other 
men  are  terrified  and  dejected.  He  once  requested  my  attendance 
at  the  baths  of  Schintnznach  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent 
disease  of  the  liver.  I  hastened  to  him  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  but 
I  had  scarcely  been  with  him  a  minute,  when  he  made  me  laugh 
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more  heartily,  than  perhaps  I  had  ever  done  in  my  life,  by  a  des- 
cription of  his  pains,  in  caricature.' 

To  conclude.  He  was  sincere  in  friendship,  and  gratitude 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  affections  of  his  mind; — He  never 
forgot  a  favour.  Modest  and  unpretending  merit,  found  in  him  a 
benevolent  and  disinterested  protector;  and  liberty,  and  truth,  and 
piety,  an  ardent  and  strenuous  defender  and  friend.  To  sum  up  all 
in  a  word,  he  lived  as  a  christian  and  he  died  as  a  christian. 

The  monument  of  Gessner  is  erected  in  a  melancholy  grove  of 
cypress  and  elms,  in  the  valley  of  Zurich.  It  was  a  spot  that  he 
loved,  and  is  made  sacred,  by  his  meditations  and  prayers.  There 
is  a  meeting  of  the  waters  there,  formed  by  the  effusions  of  the  lakes 
Limmat  and  SihlL  The  traveller  often  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  this 
honoured  grove;  it  is  also,  a  favourite  walk  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley,  and  you  may  see  them,  often  leaning  over  the  tomb  of 
the  poet,  or  else  wandering  in  small  groups,  near  the  dark  and  moss 
covered  rock,  where  in  life  he  was  wont  to  recline.  B, 
— 

Art.  IV. — English  Phonology^  or  an  Essay  towards  an  Analysis 
and  Description  of  the  Component  Sounds  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. By  Peter  S.  Duponceau. — Published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Vol.  I.  No.  17 — New 
Series. 
^HE  author  of  this  memoir  has  been  long  known  to  the  literaiy 
^  world,  as  a  highly  accomplished  linguist.    Having  in  his  youth 
acquired  at  the  best  schools  of  France  (his  native  coimtry),  a  fa- 
miliar  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  learned  languages,  and  with 
many  of  their  modem  ramifications  in  the  southern  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  he  became  on  his  arrival  in  America,  eminently  useful  to 
our  revolutionary  government,  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  its 
foreign  correspondence.   Uniting  subsequently,  the  arduous  studies 
of  the  civilian  with  the  philosophical  recreations  of  general  litera- 
ture, he  has  gradually  extended  his  view  to  almost  every  culti- 
vated language  of  Teutonic  ot  Slavonic  origin.    In  oriental  learn- 
ing also,,  he  has  made  respectable  acquisitions;  and  the  Literary 
Transactions  of  our  Philosophical  Society,  lately  published,  evince 
the  critical  attention  he  has  bestowed  even  on  the  native  dialects 
of  this  western  world. 

How  then  can  we,  who  occupy  but  a  point  on  the  great  circle  of 
languages  which  he  has  traversed,  venture  to  criticise  his  treatise 
on  a  subject,  for  which  none  but  a  philologist,  conscious  of  vast  at- 
tainments, would  have  imagined  a  name.  The  schoolboy  instruct- 
ing Hannibal  in  the  art  of  war,  was  not  less  presumptuous  than 
we  should  be  in  attempting  to  review  the  whole  work  of  Mr.  Du- 
ponceau, to  whose  general  speculations  we  shall  cheerfully  listen, 
with  the  same  mute  attention  that  the  simple  peasant  bestows  on 
the  recital  of  a  voyager  returned  from  the  Terra  Incognita — ^but 
whenever  he^  portrays  the  landscape  of  our  own  valley,  in  colours 
which  we  deem  untrue  to  nature,  we  must  be  permitted  to  inter- 
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Bupt  him  with  our  homely  impressions.  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  sit  in  judgment ^  but  humbly  claim  the  privilege  to  plead 
the  cause  of  our  much  injured  orthoepists  (Walker  and  his  col- 
feagues)  against  this  learned  civilian,  who  roundly  accuses  them 
of  having  laboured  to  no  other  end  than  to  vulgarize  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  to  increase  its  confusion. 

We  are  emboldened  to  undertake  their  defence,  by  the  consider- 
ation, that  how  much  soever  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal grammar,  derived  from  the  study  of  numerous  languages, 
may  contribute  to  elucidate  the  external  form  and  structure  of  each, 
it  does  by  no  means  give  to  the  most  skilful  etymologist  any  ad- 
vantage over  his  cultivated  countrymen  in  understanding  the  sounds 
of  their  own  tongue;  much  les$  can  it  enable  him  to  set  aside  the 
authority  of  those  whose  ears  and  whose  voices  have  been  prac- 
tised from  infancy  in  dialects  which  he  may  have  adopted.  Mr.  D. 
acknowledges  the  great  difficulty  with  which  Frenchmen  acquire 
some  of  the  simplest  sounds  of  our  language — a  difficulty  which ^ 
by  long  residence  among  us,  he,  we  thought,  until  we  perused  this 
essay,  had  completely  overcome;  but  may  not  the  radical  diifer- 
ences  which  exist  between  French  and  £nglish,  particularly  in 
point  of  accentuation,  have  occasioned  certain  prejudices  of  the 
ear,  which  with  all  the  delicacy  of  his  perceptions,  he  has  not  been 
able  sussessfully  to  combat?  and  may  not  even  the  multiplicity  of 
his  attainments  in  other  languages,  where  he  had  not  the  benefit 
of  early ^  simple^  and  strong  impressions,  have  tended  still  further 
to  conround  his  ear,  and  to  make  him  fancy,  among  foreign  sounds 
in  general,  differences  and  resemblances  which  have  no  existence 
in  nature?-— Cicero  has  somewhere  remarked,  that  the  speech  of 
our  ancestors  is  preserved  in  its  greatest  purity,  in  the  mouths  of 
women,  and  this  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  delicacy  of  their 
organization,  but  chiefly,  we  think,  to  their  education  and  habits, 
which  prevent  in  general  the  adulteration  of  their  vernacular 
tongue,  by  foreign  mixtures.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  hope  to 
prove  by  the  assistance  of  our  masters.  Walker  and  others,  whom 
we  still  regard  as  the  most  successful  analysts  of  the  English  Ian* 
guage,  that  Mr.  D.  has  wasted  his  ingenuity  in  impracticable  re* 
nnements  upon  its  sounds^  not  unlike  those  refinements  upon  its 
sense  to  which  Dugald  Stewart  alludes,  in  the  following  observa- 
tions:— ^  May  there  not  be  some  risk,  that  by  such  etymological 
studies,  when  pushed  to  an  excess,  and  magnified  in  the  imagina- 
tion to  an  undue  importance,  the  taste  may  lose  more  in  the  nicety 
of  its  discrimination,  than  the  understanding  gains  in  point  of  use* 
ful  knowledge?  One  thing  I  can  state  as  a  fact,  confirmed  by  my 
own  observation  so  far  as  it  has  reached,  that  I  have  hardly  met 
with  an  individual  habitually  addicted  to  them,  who  wrote  his  own 
language  with  ease  and  elegance.  Nor  will  this  effect  of  these  pur- 
suits appear  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  their  tendency 
is  to  substitute  the  doubttul  nic,eties  of  the  philologer  and  the 
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antiquarian,  as  rules  of  decision,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  legiti*^ 
mate  appeal  but  to  custom  and  to  the  ear.'    Philosophical  Essayfl^ 

But  it  is  time  that  our  preface  should  give  place  to  our  author's.*— 
*  By  the  word  phonology^  says  he,  *  I  mean  in  general,  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  soun^ls  produced  by  the  human  voice.  However  sim- 
ple and  limited  this  knowledge  may  appear,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  extensive  and  complicated- than  is  generally  thought.  Every 
body  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  acquire  the  correct  pronunciatioa 
of  a  foreign  language,  but  the  true  cause  of  this  difficulty  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  accent,  to  a 
tbne  of  voice  peculiar  to  each  nation,  and  which  foreigners,  after 
a  certain  age,  cannot  imitate.  This  is  certainly  true,  but  it  is  trae 
also,  that  these  national  tones  proceed  principally  from  a  difference 
in  the  articulation  of  elementary  sounds,  particidarly  vowels.' 

Here  follows  a  very  learned  detail  (which  our  limits  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  quote),  of  sounds  ^  which  are  familiar  to  particular  na- 
tions— ^but  which  others  cannot,  without  the  greatest  difficulty, 
imitate;  and  of  which  no  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  alphabetical  signs 
through  the  eye,  to  tl)Ose  who  have  never  heard  them  uttered/ 
even  when  they  have  been  supposed  sufficiently  similar  to  be  re- 
presented in  different  languages  by  the  same  letters. 

From  the  facts  stated,  the  following  inference  is  drawn:-— 

^  May  I  not  then  lay  it  down  as  a  very  probable  position,  that  there 
is  no  man  on  earth  wh^has  ears  to  discriminate,  and  vocal  organs  to 
execute,  all  the  varieties  of  sound  that  exist  in  human  languages? 
and  if  there  were  such  a  man,  he  could  not  make  himself  understood, 
but  by  those  equally  gifted  with  himself,  and  only  by  word  of  mouth. 
For  how  could  he  convey  to  the  mental  ear  by  means  of  written 
signs,  sounds  which  the  natural  ear  never  heard  before?  This 
shows  the  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility  of  representing ;  in 
an  universal  alphabet,  all  the  sounds  and  shades  of  sounds  actually 
existing  in  human  language.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  certain 
degree  of  approximation  cannot  be  reached,  and  that  by  comparing 
together  the  powers  of  those  languages  which  are  best  and  most 
generally  known, — something  like  a  general,  though  incomplete 
alphabet  of  sounds  might  not  be  formed,  which  the  learned  at  least 
might  understand;  and  which  might  be  made  use  of  to  convey  to 
the  mind  through  the  eye,  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  pronunciation  of 
idioms  yet  unknown,  and  to  represent  the  sounds  of  languages 
foreign  to  each  other,  in  a  manner  more  fixed  and  determinate 
than  has  hitherto  been  done;  but  this  is  a  work  of  much  greater 
difficulty  than  will  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  To  acquire  even  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  so  many  different  soimds,  to  analyse  and 
compare  them  with  each  other,  class  them  according  to  their  re- 
spective analogies,  and  graduate  them  by  an  accurate  scale,  and 
after  all  to  communicate  in  an  intelligible  manner  through  the  eye, 
the  result  of  all  these  studies,  requires  almost  an  Herculean  labour^ 
from  which,  perhaps^  might  result  a  curious  and  interesting  sci- 
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ence;  which,  until  a  better  name  can  be  devised,  I  woxild  denomi- 
nate the  Phonology  of  Language.^ 

Having  lawfully  constructed  of  Greek  materials,  a  new  name  for 
an  impracticable  science,  our  author  ^  makes  an  attempt  to  apply 
his  pnnciples  to  the  English  language:'  and  here  though  he  ex- 
presses himself  with  his  characteristic  modesty,  calling  his  Essay 
a  ^  rude  outline  which  he  hopes  to  see  filled  up  bv  an  abler  head 
and  more  skilful  hand,'  it  is  evident  that  he  anticipates  a  decided 
victory  over  a  host  of  our  orthoepists,  whose  native  strength,  we 
believe,  he  has  very  much  under-rated.  Their  weapons,  though 
perhaps  too  ponderous  for  our  arm,  we  shall  endeavour  to  wield, 
acting  merely  on  the  defensive,  and  should  we  be  discomfited,  still 
hope  to  make  good  a  retreat  under  the  protecting  shield  of  some 
literary  Ajax. 

^  Various  attempts  have  been  made,'  says  Mr.  D.  <  to  ascertain  and 
fix  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language;  none  of  which  has  yet 
completely  succeeded/ 

True,  nor  has  absolute  fierfection  in  any  art  or  science  ever  been  at- 
tained. To  pursue  it,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is,  ^  like  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Arcadia,  to  chase  the  sun,  which,  when  they  had  reached  the  hill  where 
he  seemed  to  rest,  was  still  beheld  at  the  same  distance  from  them.* 

'  The  reason  of  this  failure,'  our  author  conceives,  <  is  obvious.  In- 
stead of  applying  the  process  of  analysis  to  the  sounds  themselves,  in* 
dependent  bf,  and  abstracted  from  the  signs  which  represent  them,  gram- 
marians have  looked  to  the  signs  in  the  first  instance,  and  proceeded 
from  them  to  the  sounds  which  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  Hence 
we  are  told  of  the  sound  a,  the  sound  e^  the  sound  o,  when  in  fact  there 
are  no  such  sounds  in  nature,  a,  r,  and  o  being  art>itrary  signs  which 
may  represent  one  sound  as  well  as  another,  and  are  not  always  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  manner.' 

That  very  able  grammarians  have  not  always  expressed  themselves 
with  logical  precision,  we  freely  admit;  but  that  any  one  of  them  has 
considered  the  characters  a,  ^,  and  o  respectively  as  identified  or  neces- 
sarily connected  with  a  particular  elementary  sound,  Mr.  D.  himself 
cannot  seriously  mean  to  insinuate.  The  English  have  chosen  to  name 
the  letter  a  after  its  sound  in  fate^  the  Irish,  after  its  sound  in  far^  and 
the  Scotch,  after  the  sound  in  /all;  but  as  long  as  the  vocal  sound  heard 
in  each  of  these  words  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  element  of  speech,  no 
*  confuaion*  can  result  from  the  different  appellations  assigned  to  the 
letter;  and  if  we  number  this  letter  ^,  kj  and  &,  as  Mr.  Walker  has  done 
(adding  kto  distinguish  its  short  sound  mfat  from  its  long  sound  in  far} 
we  may  freely  use  the  form  a  in  respclling  every  accented  syllable  in  our 
language,  in  which  either  of  those  vocal  elements  is  found;  for  the  num- 
ber attached  to  the  form  must  indicate  with  certainty  the  sound  intend- 
ed. We  say  every  accented  syllable;  for  none  of  our  lexicogi*apher8 
have  pretended  to  give  any  accurate  description  of  the  unaccented  vocal 
sounds,  and  we  think  it  will  be  discovered  that  Mr.Duponceau*s  efforts 
to  ascertain  them  have  been  abortive. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  actual  state  of  oyr  written  lan- 
guage, many  other  letters  and  combinations  of  letters  usurp  the  powers 
of  these  simple  elements;  for  example,  ai  in  fiain^  ea  in  greats  eigh  in 
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neighj  assume  the  sound  of  a  in  /ate:  but  according  to  the  plan  whicli 
our  grammarians  have  adopted,  there  is  no  difficulty  m  detecting  the 
usurpation}  for  these  words  being  by  Certain  simple  rules  of  English 
orthography,  reduced  to  a  new  notat'^on,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
their  component  sounds,  become  p^ne,  gr^te,  n4,  and  the  number  af« 
£xed  refers  them  to  their  proper  element.  In  the  course  of  our  com- 
ments we  shall  have  much  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  at  present 
are  contented  to  express  our  firm  conviction,  that  Mr  D's  predecessors 
have,  in  analysing  our  oral  language,  exercised  the  faculty  of  abatrac" 
tion^  at  least  as  extensively  as  himself.  We  leave  the  proofs  to  be  de-v 
duced  from  an  exhibition  of  the  results  obtained. 

<  But,'  continues  our  author,  <  sounds  which  are  similar  have  been  re- 
preseiited  by  different  signs,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  while  the  sound  of 
a  in  the  word  a//,  and  of  o  in  the  word  fortune^  are  exactly  alike,  the 
former  is  represented  in  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  by  the  sign 
i,  and  the  latter  by  the  sign  6,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  sound  of  a  in 
fame^  and  that  of  at  in  fair^i  are  both  represented  in  that  book  by  the 
sign  k* 

Now  if  Mr.  Walker's  83d,  be  compared  with  his  1 67th  principle,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  considered  the  sound  of  o  in  fortune « perfectly 
equivalent*  to  that  of  a  in  fall^^  and  consequently  could  never  have  in- 
tended to  exhibit  k  and  6  in  his  marginal  key  as  distinct  elements  of 
speech.  With  some  view,  therefore,  to  practical  i^tility,  rather  than 
philosophical  display,  must  he  have  determined  on  this  double  expres- 
sion of  one  sound,  and  his  object  is  to  us  sufficiently  manifest  and  de- 
sirable, viz.  to  avoid,  in  repelling  a  very  large  class  of  syllables,  either 
a  difihthongal  representation  of  a  simple  vocal  sounds  or  such  a  repre- 
sentation by  a  single  vowel,  as  might  mislead  an  incautious  consulter 
of  his  dictionary.  For  example,  if  the  word  former  be  re-speltyawr-mur, 
the  combination  au  must  be  admitted  as  an  archetype  into  the  key— -if 
re-spelt  f^r-mur,  it  may,  by  inattention,  be  mistaken  for  a  different 
word:  but  by  placing  nor  at  the  head  of  the  page,  (with  the  explanation 
that  the  broad  sqund  6  in  nor  is  like  the  broad  k  in  fall)  Mr.  Walker 
was  enabled  to  adhere  very  nearly  to  the  ordinary  orthograhy,  as  in 
f6r-mur,  and  by  that  means  to  render  a  reference  to  the  key  extremely 
simple  and  easy 

Fastidious  theorists  may  accuse  him  of  redundancy,  for  not  having  ex- 
cluded 6  from  his  alphabetical  table  of  simple  and  diphthongal  sounds, 
but  plain  learners,  like  ourselves,  will,  perhaps,  rather  give  him  credit 
for  recollecting  that '  by  labouring"  to  be  brief  he  might  fioaaibly  become 
obacure*  Influenced  by  similar  Considerations,  he  has  retained,  when 
not  absolutely  necessary,  the  mute  e  at  the  end  of  syllables,  in  order  to 
indicate,  at  first  sight,  the  length  of  the  foregoing  vowel.  Thus,  gli^e 
and  f^te  might  have  been  reduced  to  glid  and  f^t;  but  the  former  notar 
tions  are  obviously  preferable.  Moreover,  the  admission  of  6  into  the 
key,  so  far  from  being  a  blemish,  is  truly  a  most  ingenious  preliminary 
to  facilitate  the  explanation  of  the  diphthongal  sounds  contained  in  the 
words  oil  and  p6und. 

The  next  charge  against  Walker,  of  deficiency  in  his  elementary 
scheme,  though  of  more  serious  import,  is  not  unanswerable:  for  if  when 
we  attempt  to  unite  in  pronunciation  the  vowel  a,  as  heard  in  fatcj  with 
a  succeeding  r,  which  consonant  is  to  be  found  operating  uniformly  in 
every  exami)le  that  Mr.  Ouponceau  has  given  or  can  give  of  the  sound 
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of  ci  in  fair^  the  org^s  of  speech  produce  of  themBelvea  this  identical 
sound)  what  practical  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  exhibiting  sepa* 
rately  in  a  key,  the  sounds  of  a  mfate  and  a  mfare?  A  delicate  ear  will 
probably  discover  that  every  vocal  sound  is  in  some  degree  modified  by 
the  nature  of  particular  consonants  with  which  it  is  connected.  Thusy 
bait^  bake^  bathe^  bale^  bare^  (or  meat^  meek^  mrath^  meaU  merr)^  contain 
five  varieties  of  sound,  dependent  on  peculiar  articulation^  which  can- 
not, consistently  with  the  simplicity  of  any  system,  be  separately  pre* 
sented.  Mr.  Walker  is,  therefore,  contented  to  prescribe  the  note  which 
ought  to  be  sounded,  and  to  leave  the  execution  of  it  to  the  instrument! 
for  the  imperfections  of  whose  vibrations  he  cannot  answer.  These  im- 
perfections he  has  not  neglected  to  study,  or  as  our  author  wou|d  say,  to 
fix  his  '  mental  earf  but  having  accurately  ascertained  the  general  fiow* 
era  of  all  the  letters,  he  has,  very  judiciously,  in  our  opinion,  taken  a 
distinct  view  of.  their  disturbing  influences  on  each  other.  ^  The  letter 
r,'  says  he,  <  being  but  a  jar  of  the  tongue  sometimes  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  at  the  orifice  of  the  throat,  is  the  moat 
imfierfect  of  all  the  consonants.'  He  has  accordingly  given  it  admission 
into  his  key  in  two  instances  only,  far  and  nor,  in  which  it  possesses  no 
other  power  over  the  preceding  vowels,  than  that  of  lengthening  their 
sounds^  as  existing  in  fat  and  not.  But,  after  vocal  sounds,  already 
long^  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  place  it;  having,  probably,  considered 
with  Mr.  Nares,  that  *  it  does  not  perfectly  unite  with  long  vowels  and 
diphthongs  preceding  it,  but  retains  something  of  the  sound  of  er  or  ar. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  monosyllables  bare^  bear^  and  hair,  sound  very  like 
the  dissyllable  firoyer;  hour  like  fiowtr;  beer  and  yj?ar  Wke  freer;  fire  like 
flyer;  oar,  door,  and  sore,  like  rower  and  slower;  &c.  and  hence  it  has 
been  usual  to  write  fiery  and  wiery  for  fry  and  wiry,  Shakspeare 
seems  to  have  used  dt  arly  as  a  trisyllable,  &c.' — (Elements  of  Orthoepy, 
page  120).  May  we  not  then  be  permitted  to  say,  taking  a  lesson  from 
Mr.  Duponceau  in  refined  illustration,  that  the  letter  r,  as  well  as  muiy 
other  consonants,  has  an  indefinite  vocal  atmosphere  of  its  own,  which 
like  the  atmosphere  of  certain  planets,  prevents  any  nice  observation  of 
its  contacts  with  neighbouring  objects,  and  that  Mr  Walker  has,  there- 
fore, very  philosophically  endeavoured  to  exhibit  his  results  free  from 
the  effect  of  organic  refraction,  Mr.  Duponceau,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
hardly  to  be  aware  of  the  fatal  consequence  to  his  own  theory  of  admit- 
ting among  his  simple  elements,  one  consonant-mixture:  for  if  r  fol- 
lowing k,  be  entitled  to  peculiar  rights,  this  consonant  may  fairly  claim 
them  after  every  other  long  vocal  sound.  We  submit  the  question  to 
the  ear  of  our  readers,  cautioning  them  at  the  same  time  against  the 
deluMons  of  the  eye,  whether  there  is  not  the  same  kind  of  difference 
between  meat  and  mere,  boat  and  boar,  boot  and  boor  respectively,  as 
our  author  has  stated  to  exist  between  fate  and  fair. 

From  the  imagined  errors  of  our  orthoepists,  Mr.  D.  turns  to  the 
real  imfierfections  of  our  alphabet  in  comparison  with  a  musical  scale; 
and  here  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  what  all  our  grammarians  hav^ 
long  ago  taught,  that  <  a  perfect  alphabet  of  any  language  would  con- 
tain a  number  of  letters  precisely  equal  to  the  number  of  its  articulate 
sounds.  Every  simpie  sound  would  have  its  distinct  charactei*,  and  that 
character  be  a  representative  of  no  other  sound,  which  is  far  from  being 
the  state  of  the  English  alphabet.' 
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We  agree  with  our  author,  that  <  there  is  no  analogy  in  nature  ht» 
tween  written  signs  and  words  spoken,  any  more  than  between  word» 
and  ideas'^-that  <  although  alphabets  may  hare  t>een  originally  intended 
to  represent  mere  sounds,  the  various  combinations  of  their  characters 
form  at  last,  in  fact,  a  written  language,  which,  like  that  of  the  Chinese, 
conveys  ideas  directly  to  the  mind,'  and  which  may  be  learned  by  the 

<  deaf  and  dumb,  though  they  have  no  conception  of  the  sounds  which 
the  letters  represent'— that  <  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  different  senses, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  medium  for  the  com- 
munication of  thoughts  between  man  and  man,  l>y  means  of  visible  or 
audible  signs  previously  agreed  upon'— that  the  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage of  every  country  in  Europe  have  deviated  widely  from  each 
other, — that  the  orthography  of  the  English  in  particular,  is  one  of  the 

<  most  anomalous  that  we  know' — that,  in  short,  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
from  the  sound  of  most  of  our  words  what  is  the  orthography,  or  from 
orthography  what  is  the  sound.  We  acknowledge  that  <  there  are  at 
present  in  the  English  language,  simple  sounds  which  can  only  be  ex« 
pressed  singly  by  combinations  of  letters,  such  as  oo^  ee^  au^  «A,'->— that 

<  there  are  others,  the  idea  of  which  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
through  the  eye  by  any  character  or  characters  in  our  alphabet,  unless 
connected  with  others  as  parts  of  a  word,  of  which  habit  has  taught  us 
to  recognize  the  sound  in  a  certain  group  of  letters,' — that  'there  are 
several  letters  and  combinations  of  letters,  the  names  of  which  have  no 
affinity  to  the  sounds  such  as  A,  w,  y,  cA,  M,  «A,  gh^  fihj  oughy  &c.;'  that 

<  in  the  word  thought  there  is  only  one  letter  (t)  the  name  of  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  component  sounds  of  the  word  correctly  pronounced.' 
JBut  from  all  these  facts,  and  the  whole  metaphysical  disquisition  from 
which  they  are  extracted,  we  are  by  no  means  led  to  the  conclusion 
which  our  author  desires  to  establish,  namely,  that  alphabetical  signs 
are  altogether '  /reacAeroua  elements'  of  speech, '  inadequate  instruments* 
for  restoring  <  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success'  the  lost  connexion 
between  our  oral  and  written  tohgiie.  The  latter  might,  indeed,  even 
within  the  last  century,  be  justly  compared  to  a  confused  and  imperfect 
heap  of  ruins,  from  which  no  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  building  they 
composed;  but  our  skilful  arcliitects,  by  re-assembling  the  greater  part 
of  its  scattered  and  disjointed,  though  imperishable  materiab,  and  by 
supplying  the  smaller  vacancies  with  happy  ingenuity,  have  presented 
to  us  a  model,  which  if  not  perfect  in  its  kind,  is,  we  believe,  far  supe- 
rior to  any  which  could  have  been  constructed  by  other  means. 

Consonants  have  been  sometimes  called  the  <  bones  of  language,'  and 
are  certainly  its  most  durable  parts.  Depending  for  their  formation  on 
certain  definable  juxtapositions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  they  may  be  said 
to  have  a  local  habitation;  and  though  they  may  want  a  namcy  or  eyen 
be  miscalled  cither  in  their  simple  or  compounded  state,  their  peculiar 
inherent  powers  are  sufficiently  distinguishable,  and  may  be  expressed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  English  language,  by  single  visible  signs..  We 
^efer  to  Lindley  Murray's  excellent  analysis  of  them  (corresponding  in 
substance  with  Mr.  Duponceau's),  in  which  the  reader  will  find  that, 
there  are  but  four  compound  consonant  sounds  sh  as  in  shy^  th  as  in 
thi?iy  th  as  in  this^  and  zh  as  in  vision^  each  including  the  letter  A. 
3Valker  adds  tsh  as  equivalent  to  ch  in  chair j  and  dzh  equivalent  to  j 
in  jail.    The  power  of  every  other  consonant-element,  is  to  be  recog- 
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fiised  in  a  aingle  character  preceding  any  vowel  with  which  it  may  be 
united^^Ti^  represents  the  nasal  sounds). 

To  use  a  figure  suggested  by  our  author,  the  English  consonant- 
eounds,  whatever  fantastic  dresses  they  may  have  assumed  in  the  ma*" 
querade  of  our  written  language,  are  still  somewhere  to  be  recognized  in 
primitive  and  appropriate  garbs.  We  shall  pursue  this  metaphor  even 
at  the  risk  of  ^  trifling  unseasonably.' 

The  K'ing  may  Capriciously  beCome  inCog  in  the  Cloak  of  th^ 
Clown,  or  the  S«enator  be  conCealed  in  the  Cincture  of  the  Cit  or  of 
Caesar;  The  King  may  also  present  himself  in  masQUerade  in  the  gro- 
tesQUe  habiliments  and  casQUe  of  HarleQUin,  while  the  QUeen  and 
her  '  Waiting*  Woman'  U-nited  play  ihe  parts  of  the  King  and  Warrioi^ 
The  King,  changeful  as  the  CHameleon,  may  Cast  off  his  Crown  to  as- 
sume the  CHaracter  and  peruQUe  of  the  CHancellor,  while  he  trans- 
fers his  costume  without  his  power  to  the  Knight  or  the  mimicK;  Alex- 
ander may  be  found  ^n  raGS  while  the  eX-king  deCKS  himself  with 
|he  mantle  of  AleXander;  the  Zany  may  uSe  the  disguiSe  of  the  S^ena- 
tpr,  or  the  SHoe-black  SHine  as  a  CHevalier;  The  Judge  in  reGimen- 
tals  may  look  like  the  General,  or  without  changing  his  dress  display 
his  Genius  as  a  Jester;  the  Jester  may  personate  the  Gentleman,  while 
the  Gentleman  permits  himself  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Gamester:  The 
Gamester  may  escape  coGnizance  in  the  GUise  of  a  GHost,  and  the 
GHost  vanish  from  sight  altogether:  the  German  may  put  on  the  Gay 
Garb  of  the  Gaul,  or  the  Foreigner  Figure  as  a  PHiladelPHian  PHo- 
noiogist:  But  if,  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  masks  and  dominos 
are  to  be  readily  removed  from  this  group  of  Protean  forms,  why  should 
we  neglect  to  make  acquaintance  with  each  in  firofiria  persona,  ^  Sed 
tamen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  ludo.' 

The  means  of  denoting  vowel  sounds  are  obviously  more  defective 
and  indirect,  for  we  have  only  five  vowel  characters  to  represent  six 
long  and  six  short  simple  vowel  sounds  (we  exclude  for  reasons  already 
given  Mr.  Duponceau's  seventh, long  sound  of  a  in  mare,  and  its  corres- 
ponding short  sound  of  e  in  merryy  considering  them  only  as  slight 
adulterations  by  the  consonant  r,  of  the  sounds  heard  in  maxe  and  met). 
But  if  twelve  words  are  to  be  found  in  which  these  twelve  sounds  exist 
in  purity,  each  represented  by  some  one  vowel-character,  the  numbers 
which  Walker  attaches  to  them  must  answer  every  purpose  of  discri- 
mination: for  though  the  individual  elements  be  not  known  at  first  sight 
by  their  features,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  as  well  distinguished  by  a  fixed 
association,  as  if  they  had  each  a  distinct  name  and  character  to  be  re- 
ferred to.  The  sound  of  oo  in  too,  of  ee  in  bee,  ofau  in  caul,  may  each 
be  represented  by  a  single  letter  as  in  m6ve,  m^,  and  fkll. 

There  is  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Nares  has  remarked,  no  greater  irregular- 
ity to  be  found  in  our  language  than  the  different  sounds  belonging  to  the 
combination  of  letters  ough  in  the  words  bough,  dough,  cough,  tough^ 
through,  and  thought;  but  since  our  orthoepists  Sheridan  and  his  suces- 
sors  availing  themselves  of  an  intermediate  notation,  cleared,  to  use  an 
algebraical  expression,  of  unknown  quantities,  have  represented  to  us 
correctly  all  these  six  varieties  of  pronunciation  by  hbh,  d6,  k6f,  xMf 
thr66,  th^wt;  can  we  consent  with  Mr.  Duponceau  to  reject  as  delusive 
this  simple  and  natural  means  of  communication?  possessing  in  our  opin- 
ion, all  the  value  of  the  middle  term  with  which  the  logician  compares 
hit  extremes  and  perfects  his  conclusion? 
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Our  author  asserts  that  ^  the  English  alphabet  with  all  its  accentB^ 
notes,  points,  and  other  auxiliary  marks,  will  not  give  ev^  to  the  best 
English  scholar  a  precise  idea  of  the  sound  of  any  word  which  custom 
has  not  previously  established'  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as  applied  to 
the  common  orthography  in  books,  but  not  so  if  Mr.  Duponceau  means^ 
by  auxiliary  marks ^  all  the  arts  of  modem  notation.  He  instances  the 
proper  name  Mahomet,  by  Walker's  denotement  of  which  we  should 
be  willing  to  test  the  justice  of  the  assertion,  but  as  we  cannot  find  the 
word  in  the  Dictionary,  we  are  forced  to  respeil  it  for  our  readers,  leav- 
ing it  to  themselves  to  make  a  fair  experiment  by  submitting  our  three 
representatives  of  the  prophet's  name,  with  proper,  explanations  of 
Walker's  key,  to  any  intelligent  schoolboy  who  may  never  have  heard 
the  word. 

M&'h6-mdt,  M^'h6-mdt,  and  Md-h6m'it,  will  produce  all  the  va- 
rieties of  pronunciation  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

<  If  usage,'  says  Mr.  Duponceau,  <  had  estabiisbed  that  the  group  of 
letters  in  the  word  thought  should  mean  the  tower  of  Babel^  its  exhibi- 
tion to  the  visual  sense  would  produce  the  idea  of  that  celebrated  edifice, 
as  easily  and  as  promptly  as  it  now  produces  that  of  the  metaphysical 
entity  which  we  call  thought;'  had  he  however  contemplated  without 
prepossession  Walker's  symbols  of  the  same  mental  faculty,  they  might» 
peradventure,  have  represented  to  him  instead  of  the  confusion,  the  gift 
of  tongues. 

We  heartily  agree  with  him  in  wishing  to  see  no  innovation  introduc- 
ed into  the  alphabet  and  orthography  of  the  English  language,  but  such 
as  habit  and  practice  will  gradually  sanction,  without  any  extraordinary 
effort  in  the  course  of  the  unavoidable  mutations  which  both  written  and 
oral  language  will  undergo  from  age  to  age.  *  In  its  present  state,'  says 
he,  <  it  is  adequate  to  every  practical  object,  and  we  do  not  find  that 
children  learn  with  more  difficulty  to  read  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages, the  orthography  of  which  is  the  most  anomalous  of  any  that  we 
know,  than  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  in  which  the  alphabetical 
signs  in  their  combinations  into  words  preserve  in  a  greater  cjpgree  their 
original  sounds,  nor  can  I  perceive  any  good  effect  that  would  result 
from  a  similar  innovation,  independent  of  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  im- 
possibility of  introducing  it  into  use.' 

We  are  at  the  same  time  equally  sensible  with  himself,  <  of  the  im- 
portance of  endeavouring  to  acquire  as  perfect  and  accurate  a  knowledge 
as  fiossible  of  the  elementary  sounds,  of  which  our  spoken  language  is 
composed.'  <  This,'  he  asserts, '  has  not  yet  been  done  with  respect  to 
any  language  that  he  knows  of  and  certainly  not  as  to  the  English.' 

<  The  various  powers  of  the  characters  of  its  alphabet,'  he  admitSj 
<  have  been  described,  but  the  sounds  themselves  have  never  been  ana- 
lysed, nor  can  they  be  unless  they  are  as  much  as  possible  abstracted 
from  the  signs  which  represent  them,  for  the  ear  alone  should  be  listen* 
ed  to,'  &c. 

We  know  not  how  to  account  for  our  authors  singular  delusion  in- 
supposing  that  our  lexicographers  have  been  employed  solely  in  study' 
ing  their  letters. 

To  us  it  is  evident  that  Walker's  table  of  the  simple  and  diphthongal 
vowels,  and  the  consonant  notation  adopted  by  him  in  connexion  with  it, 
are  the  combined  result  of  the  most  profound  and  abstract  survey  of  all 


the  sc^ifids  in  out  b^guage^  and  of  every  practicable  and  simple  melhod 
^  exprejsaing  thiBtn«  \ 

0ut  kt  UB  listen^  ggaio  to  our  arch-magician  who  alooe  holdf  corres* 
pondence  with  the  invisible  Jriel^  and  then  compare  his  results  with 
thooe  o£Wallier»  which  he  seems  to  have  overlooked. 

« The  cofnponent  sounds  of  the  English  oral  language^*  taj^s  he«  <  con* 
Mdiered  intbe  abstract)  and  independent  of  the  signs  which  are  used  to 
represent  them)  are  the  subject  of  this  essay.  I  have  attempted  to 
subject  them  to  the  process  of  a  severe  analysis,  taking  the  ear  alone 
fcr  my  guide^  swl  rejecting  the  delusive  aid  of  another  s^nse.  This  hai 
been  the  most  diSicult  part  of  my  task,  for  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that 
ean  be  mad^,  that  other  sense  tlie  sight  will  ever  intrude,  alid  almost  aft 
eertainly  as  it  interferes,  is  sure  to  deceive.  Such  is  the  force  of  early 
babit,  and  so  strong  is  the  association  in  the  mind  between  the  written 
and  the  spoken  language,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  abstract  or  se* 
parate  them  from  each  other.  When  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
the  same  sound  represented  by  different  characters,  our  car  involunta- 
rily follows  the  eye,  and  perceives  differences  which  do  not  exist  in  na- 
ture. Hence  all  the  English  grammariana  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
cxc€fi$  Mr,  Mitford  in  his  very  ingenious  treatise  on  the  hannopy  of 
language,  have  considered  the  sound  of  a  in  a//,  and  that  of  o  kicQtiage  as. 
differing  frojn  each  other,  whereas  it  is  evident,  if  tbe  ear  only  is  attend-, 
ed  to,  that  they  differ  in  nothing  but  quantity,  the 'former  being  pro- 
nounced long  and  the  other  short.  In  fortune  the  difference  of  quantity 
Tanisbes,  and  it  seems  impossible  for  the  nicest  ear  to  discriminate  be« 
tween  th^  sound  of  o  in  that  word,  and  that  of  a  in  all.  In  hollovf  and 
fUhvf  agam  the  quantity  differs,  but  the  sound  is.  still  the  same.  To  try 
it  by  a  sure  test,  let  the  quantity  of  the  words  be  transposed,  and  pronounce 
t^  word  $^,  illy  and  the  word  hdUow^  hdllotv;  the  similarity  of  sound 
qanaot  fail  to  strike  every  ear  as  it  did  that  of  Mr.  Mitford,  and  as  it  cer- 
tainly does  mine.  Here  this  acute  and  discriminating  philosopher  con- 
quered the  strong  prejudice  produced  by  conflicting  senses,  and  by  an. 
early  association  of  ideas.' 

We  might  prove,  were  it  necessary,  that  the  resemblances  here  point- 
ed out  have  been  long  ago  considered  and  understood  even  on  this  un- 
learned shore  of  the  Atlantic;  but  as  our  author  is  well  acquainted 
with  Walker,  it  will  be  suflicient  for  our  purpose  to  show  that  A^  waS 
not  ignorant  of  it.  <  If  we  choose  to  be  directed,'  says  Walker,  ^  by  the 
ear  in  denominating  vowels  long  and  short,  we  must  certainly  give 
these  appellations  to  those  sounds  only,  which  have  exactly  the  sanae 
radical  tone,  and  differ  only  in  the  long  or  short  emission  of  that  tone*' 

Prmcifiie  66. 

<  The  radical  sound  corresponding  to  o  in  no/,  cot^  a^,  is  found  in 
naught  J  caught  y  &c.  This  o  is  the  short  sound  of  a^. 

Rules  for  natives  of  Scotland. 

<  The  general  sound  of  the  diphthong  au  is  that  of  the  noun  awe,  as 
taught  J  caught  J  &c.  or  of  the  a  in  hall^  ball^  &c.  Principle  2 13y 

^  The  sound  of  o  in  for  produced  by  r  final  or  followed  by  another 
consonant,  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  dipthong  au»        Princ^ipje  1 66. 

<  The  0  in  orchard  is  as  long  as  the  conjunction  or^  and  that  mfyrmai 
as  in  the  word /or.  Principle  i68. 

<  The  second  sound  of  the  letter  o  is  called  its  short  sound,  and  is 
found  in  no/,  /a/,  ^o/,  9(c.  though  this,  as  in  the  otber  short  vowels,  is  by 
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no  means  the  short  sound  of  the  former  long  one  (in  no)^  but  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  of  a  in  whatj  with  which  the  words  notj  loty  and  got  are 
perfect  rhymes.  The  long  sound  to  which  the  o  in  ntft  and  sot  are  short 
ones,  is  found  under  the  diphthong  au  in  naughty  corresponding  exactly 
to  the  a  in  hally  bailie  8cc.'  Principle  163. 

Let  the  reader  compare  together  these  illustrations,  and  determine  for 
himself,  whether  Walker  was  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  radical  re- 
semblances and  quantitive  differences  of  the  sounds  referred  to.  His  6* 
so  far  from  being  objectionable,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  his 
key  with  peculiar  felicity,  in  order  to  exhibit  those  resemblances  and 
differences  side  by  side  in  nor  and  not.  His  results,  similar  to  our  au- 
thor's, appear  indeed  to  cost  him  much  less  trouble,  but  at  the  same 
time  beautifully  to  combine  in  their  exhibition  philosophical  accuracy 

with  practical  simplicity.     Vainly  therefore  may  Mr.  D accuse 

<  our  grammarians  of  exclusively  bestowing  all  their  attention  on  accent 
and  emphasis.'  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  Walker's 
key  and  principles,  will  find  in  them  the  quantity,  long  and  short,  of 
every  distinct  vocal  sound  sufficiently,  but  unpretendingly  ascertained. 

<  Non  fumum  ex  fuigore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem  cogitat.' 

<  Mr.  Mitford,'  continues  our  author,  *  was  not  every  where  equally 
successful,  for  he  dibtinguishes  between  the  sound  of  o  in  robe^  and  that 
of  u  in  buty  which  he  classes  as  different  vowel  sounds  without  consider- 
ing that,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  difference  consists  only  in  the 
duration.  This  last  vowel  sound  he  calls  u  short,  and  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer  commenting  on  his  work  assimilates  it  to  that  of  the  French 
diphthong  euJ*  The  classification  of  this  sound  is  undoubtedly  a  point  of 
extreme  nicety,  nor  are  we  certain,  after  making  the  most  careful  ex- 
periments, that  any  English  ear  will  recognize,  or  mouth  execute  more 
than  a  close  approximation  of  it,  to  the  <  radical  tone'  belonging  to  o  in 
robe.  Mr  Walker  however  has  coupled  them  thus.  *  The  short  sound 
of  0  in  tone  is  nearly  that  of  the  same  letter  in  ton  (a  weight)  and  cor- 
responding with  what  is  generally  called  the  short  sound  of  tt  in  tun^ 
gun^  8cc.  and  again,  <  The  fourth  sound  of  the  vowel  o  is  that  which  is 
found  in  lo-ve^  dove^  8cc.  and  the  long  sound,  which  seems  the  nearest 
relation  to  it,  is  the  first  sound  of  o  in  note^  tone^  rove*  &c.     Whatever 

merit,  therefore,  there  may  be  in  Mr.  1) 's classification,  it  appears 

that  Walker  has  preceded  him.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  Walker 
has  ajso  gone  before  him  in  classing  every  other  vocal  sound  in  our 
langinage)  except  those  which,  being  either  unaccented  or  under  the 
corrupting  ^fiuence  of  the  letter  r,  he  justly  considered  to  be  undefin- 
able. 

These  indistinct  sounds  now  claim  our  attention. 

>  There  is  nothing,'  says  Mr.  Du ponceau,  <  so  difficult  for  the  ear  to 
take  hold  of,  and  corre.clly  to  discriminate,  as  the  short  sounds  of  the 
English  unaccented  vowels.  The  principal  characteristics  of  our  lan- 
guage are  strength  and  rs^jdity.  The  voice  does  not  act  by  pressure 
on  accented  syllables  as  it  does  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  resting  upon 
them  a  while,  so  as  to  fall  gently  pn  those  that  are  unaccented  and  give 
them  their  correct  articulation,  but  strikes  with  a  sudden  force  on  the  ac- 
cented vowel,  and  impelled  by  the  momentum  which  it  gives  to  itself, 
rolls  on  rapidly  through  the  unaccented  syllables  to  where  it  is  obliged 
to  renew  its  stroke.  Hence  our  accentedyowels  are  in  general  short, 
;j^d  those  unaccented  are  passed  oyer  with  tp  much  quickness  that  the 
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vocal  organ  does  not  dwell  upon  them  long  enough  to  enable  a  common 
ear  to  catch  their  precise  sound,  and  perceives  only  an  indistinct  vibra- 
tion, a  small  vacant  space  as  it  were,  between  the  consonants,  like,  the 
Shtva  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  French  e  feminine. 

*  This  vacant  space,  this  iSAr&a,  the  English  phonologists  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  the  name),  have  almost  uniformly  represented  by  u  shorti 
from  some  predilection  for  this  character,  for  which  I  cannot,  nor  do  I 
tliink  it  necessary  to  accounts  Thus  altar^  cancer^  honor^  martyr ^  when 
their  pronunciation  is  to  be  explained,  will  be  spelled  for  demonstration 
sake,  altur^  cansur^  honur^  marturj  as  if  the  vowel  sound  of  the  last 
syllable  in  all  of  them  were  the  same.  But  this  similarity  is  nothing  in 
my  opinion,  but  a  deception  produced  on  the  ear  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
voice  passing  over  the  unaccented  vowel.  If  the  powers  of  the  auditory 
sense  could  be  increased  by  some  acoustic  instrument,  as  those  of  the 
organs  of  vision  are  by  a  microscope,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels,  thus  obscurely,  but  correctly  pronounced,  would  be  distinctly 
heard,  but  they  escape  our  ear,  as  minute  objects  do  our  eyes,  when 
the  sight  glances  over  them  with  rapidity.  A  confusion  is  produced^ 
not  unlike  that  of  slurred  notes^by  an  unskilful  or  inattentive  performer 
en  a  musical  instrument.  But  the  correct  speaker,  as  well  as  the  skil- 
ful musician,  wiil  avoid  this  disagreeable  confusion,  and  give  to  every 
passing  sound  as  much  as  possible,  its  clear  and  distinct  utt  ranee:  in 
common  colloquial  speech,  so  much  nicety  is  not  required^  but  neither 
is  it  there  that  the  rules  of  pronunciation  are  to  be  sought  for,  and  its 
licenses  should  not  be  converted  into  principles.  This  is,  however,  the 
fault  which  modem  grammarians  have  committed.  They  have  laboured^ 
it  would  seem  to  vulgarize  our  language.  They  have  mistaken  the  in- 
distinct pronunciation  of  unaccented  vowels  in  colloquial  speech,  for 
their  true  and  genuine  sound.* 

This  long  quotation,  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  D  *s  ingenious  the<>- 
ries,  suggests  to  our  recollection  some  of  the  speculations  of  ya^Aer 
Caste/,  who  being,  certainly  a  musician  and  a  member  of  a  philosophic 
cal  society,  a  phonologist  for  aught  we  know,  and  certainly  a  micro- 
logist,  invented  for  his  own  and  the  world's  temporary  amusement,  an 
ocular  harfiaichord,  intended  to  exhibit  clearly  the  sounds  of  colours, 
and  the  colours  of  sounds.  Our  author  attempts,  in  our  opinion,  equal 
Impossibilities.  Having,  on  several  occasions,  adduced  the  confiicting 
opinions  of  our  lexicographers,  in  order  to  prove  that  none  of  them  ^  had 
certain  ground  to  rest  upon,'  he  cannot  deem  it  unfair  on  our  part,  if  we 
now  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  his  recollection,  bis  own  opinion,  ex- 
pressed a  few  years  ago,  when  commenting  on  this  subject,  in  the  article 
M/ihabety  in  Brewster's  Encyclopaedia. 

'  Indeed,'  says  he,  *  there  is  an  immense  number  of  unaccented  sylla- 
bles in  the  English  idiom,  in  which  any  one  of  the  six  vowels  may  be 
substituted  for  another,  witiiout  any  perceptible  change  in  the  sound. 
Take  for  instance  the  word  labour:  the  last  syllable  of  it  may  be  writr 
ten  with  anyone  vowel  between  the  two  consonants  b  and  r,  thus,  labarj 
laber,  labir,  labor,  labur,  labyr,  and  the  pronunciation  will  not  be  varied 
by  the  change.  The  same  may  be  done  with  a  in  inadvertence^  e  in 
Xtfierturcj  &c.*  *  A  nice  ear  may  perhaps  discern  some  small  shade  of 
difference  between  the  proper  sound  of  a  in  reafiectablcy  and  that  of  i  ia 
contem/itiblej  &c.*  -  . 
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We  must  remai^,  en  fiaaaantj  to  guard  against  any  misconceptions 
xm  the  part  of  Our  readers,  that  our  ear  differs  materially  from  Mr.  O's, 
tecept  in  those  instances  wtiere  the  effect  of  the  lettei  r,  and  that  of  the 
absence  of  accent  are  combined. 

Now  we  may  ask,  has  the  standard  of  out*  language  changed)  or  has 
our  author's  ear  become  more  discriminating?  During  the  interval  be- 
tween his  ivfo  opinions^  so  entire  a  metamorphosis  of  speech  couki 
feardly  have  occurred,  even  if  the  genius  of  dandyism  had  presided  over 
our  tongues;  and  it  is  ^ually  improbable  that  Mr.  D's  auricular  facul- 
ties, which  were  sufficiently  delicate,  when  he  analysed  the  alphabet,  to 
discover  setni-tonc,  and  even  quarter-tone  vowels,  have  lately  acquired 
superior  susceptibilities.  May  we  not  with  more  reason  conjecture,  that 
lie  has  been  misled  by  his  present  desire  to  estal>lish  a  system,  co*ope-^ 
rating  with  his  early  impressions  concerning  tht  nature  of  accent y  so 
different  in  the  English  from  what  it  is  in  other  languages,  and  particu* 
larly  from  what  it  is  in  the  French,  where  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
Existence.  <  Plus  un  auteur  est  ingenieux,  et  plus  il  obscurcit  la  ma- 
ti^re  quil  n*entend  pas.'  Does  it  not  occur  to  him  that  he  has  changed 
places  with  our  orthoepists,  whom  he  accuses  of  studying  only  their 
letters?  They,  intent  upon  existing  sounds,  can  discover  lio  differences) 
'Where  he  novf  oelieves  that  ^  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  may  be  distinctly 
lieard.'  We  admit  that  the  definite  sounds  of  some  of  the  unaccented 
bowels  in  certain  predicaments  ought  to  be,  as  they  are  by  well  bred 
S|)eakers,  carefully  attended  to,  and  that  such  words  as  gloruffy^  mag" 
^uffy^justuffy^  &c.  which,  though  not  the  native  productions  of  our  own 
«ity,  occasionally  disgrace  its  pulpit  orators,  should  no  where  be  tolerated: 
imtthe  study  of  Walker  alone  on  this  subject  will,  we  believe, reinstate  in 
its  legitimate  rights,  every  unaccented  vowel  that  can  be  rendered  dis- 
tinct, until  the  magic  powers  of  phonology  shall  effect  a  complete  re- 
volution in  the  English  language.  We  must,  however,  be  contented 
to  appeal  to  the  decision  of  our  readers,  submitting  to  their  ear  a  few 
iostances  only. 

<  Cannot  we  show,'  says  Walker,  <  that  cellar^  a  vaufty  and  aetterjOD/t 
nrho  sells,  have  exactly  the  same  sound.  The  a  in  able^  being  under 
the  accent,  has  its  definite  and  distinct  sound;  but  the  same  letter  in 
Merabie  goes  into  an  obscure  indefinite  sound,  approaching  the  short  u^ 
tior  can  any  solemnity  or  deiiberation  give  it  the  long  open  sound  h  has 
in  the  first  word.  The  e  in  the  penultimate  syllable  of  incarcerate^  rt' 
'verberate^  8cc.  seems,  in  solemn  speaking,  to  admit  of  a  small  degree  of 
length  and  distinctness,  it  ends  a  syllable;  but  as  no  solemnity  (^* pronun- 
ciation seems  to  admk  of  the  same  length  and  openness  of  the  e  in  tote" 
rate^  deliberatCy  &c.  it  is  united  with  r,  and  sounded  in  the  notation  by 
^iwrt  «.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully  observed^  that  though  the  e 
in  this  Situation  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  r,  there  is  no  speak- 
ibgV  however  deliberate  and  solemn,  that  will  not  admit  of  uniting  it  to 
T,  and  pronouncing  it  like  short  u,  without  offending  the  mcest  uid  most 
tritteal  ear.' 

The  supposed  predilection  of  our  orthoepists  for  the  short  ti^  is  suf- 
ficiently acounted  for  by  Mr.  Mitford,  <  that  acute  and  dlsciimhiatini^ 
philosopher,*  #ho  says  that  this « vowel  is  uttered  #ith  less  effort  to 
the  organs  than  any  other;'  that  it  wants  nothing  of  the  protrusion  of  the 
lips,  necessary  for  sounding  oo^  and  as  to  the  degree  of  aperture  of  th^ 
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mdtirii}  appears  lb  hold  a  middle  position  between  the  open  and  that 
close  vowel  sounds.  Now  the  powerful  stress,  which  the  genius  of  our 
language  causes  us  to  lay  upon  certain  syllables,  renders  some  retais* 
aon  in  the  efforts  of  the  organs  necessary,  and  they  naturally ^all  in  ut'- 
tering  other  syllables,  into  the  easiest  positions.  ^  Facility  of  enuncia*^ 
tkm,'  says  Mr.  Mitford,  <  appears  to  have  recommended  the  short  u  as 
a  substitute,  occasionally,  for  all  the  other  vocal  sounds,  ^o  that  in  syl- 
lables less  strongly  offered  to  the  ear,  every  vowel  character  may  be 
ibund  representing  it.  Before  the  rough  consonant  r,  even  in  syllables 
tlie  most  forcibly  uttered,  e  and  i  are  in  a  manner  its  regular  indicants.' 

<  But  accented  syllables  in  general,'  as  Walker  remarks,  ^  have  their 
vowels  as  cleaHy  and  distinctly  sounded  as  any  given  note  in  music;' 
and  before  the  difference  between  accented  and  unaccented  sounds  can 
cease  to  exist,  our  ears  must  not  only  be  converted  into  hearing  trum^ 
fitte^  but  our  mouths  into  musical  instruments. 

Our  author  endeavours  to  make  good  against  our  orthoepists,  his  im- 
putation of  vulgarizing  the  language,  by  noticing  the  pronunciation 
which  the  words  nature  and  /brtunt  have  obtained,  and  expresses  hia 
astonishment  that  ^  we  have  orators  among  us,  who  not  only  do,  but  on  Xht 
authority  of  Sheridan  and  Walker,  oj/J^ect  to  pronounce  them  na-tshure 
Hadfor'tshune*  He  does  not  favour  us  with  his  own  pronunciation  of 
iSiese  and  similar  words*  We  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  nater^  for-ten^ 
filter  or  fii-ier  J  which,  except  in  a  small  district  of  our  country,  would, 
for  the  most  part,  bespeak  vulgarity;  but  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
remarks,  and  particularly  those  on  Russian  and  Prussian^  which  he  says 
should  be  sounded  Ru^-^an^  Prush^yan^  we  take  for  granted  it  must 
be  naie-your^  fort-yune^  feet^yout^  fute-your^  Etc.  and  if  so,  we  cannot 
better  retort  the  charge  of  affectation  than  by  the  following  quotation 
from  Quintilian,  in  book  8,  chap.  I. 

*  We  meet  with  many  who  are  not  deficient  in  good  language,  but 
lather  speak  more  curiously  than  in  taste.  So  an  Athenian  old  wonum 
having  remarked  in  Theophrastus,  though  otherwise  a  person  of  elegant 
language,  the  ajfected  pronunciation  of  a  certain  word,  called  him  a 
stranger,  and  being  asked  Why  she  thought  him  so,  answered,  because 
his  accent  was  rather  too  Attic..  Therefore,  if  possible,  every  word,  and 
fhe  very  tone  of  voice,  should  bespeak  the  natural  bom  citizen  of  Home, 
l9iat  the  language  may  be  purely  Roman,  and  not  so  by  a  right  different 
from  birth  and  educadcm.'  But  wiiatever  may  be  the  practice  of  our 
modem  Lesbians^  we  are  persuaded  that  if  their  pronunciation  of  this 
class  of  words  does  not  agree  with,  or  fall  in  between  Sheridan's  and 
Walker's,  it  must  differ  considerably  from  the  polite  usage  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  Mr.  O.  in  the  earnestness  of  argument,  dwells  too  much, 
tre  think,  on  some  of  the  acknowledged  errors  of  Sheridan,  while  he 
pASses  over,  as  unimportant,  or  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  the  happier 
discoveries  of  Walker.  The  latter  lexicographer  does  not  even  insinu- 
ate that  the  sound  of  the  letter  r,  when  ibllowed  by  t^,  is  always  changed 
into  rA  or  tsh:  on  the  contraiy,  he  says  *  it  must  be  carefully  remarked, 
tfaftt  the  hissing  sound  contracted  by  the  letter  r,  before  certain  diph- 
tiiongs,  is  never  heard  but  after  the  accent.  We  require  nothing  more 
to  prove  the  general  tendency  of  our  language,  than  Mr.  D*s  own  as- 
sertion, that  canU  yoU  and  don*t  youj  in  common  conversation,  frequent- 
ly resemble  cant'Chew  and  dont'Chew;  nor  could  we  have  desired  any 
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more  striking^  examples,  than  these  familiar  phrases  furnish,  of  th^ 
powerful  influence  of  the  accent  in  preserving  the  true  sounds  of  the 
letters  subjected  to  it.  The  corruption  described,  can  never  happen  but 
when  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  verb:  if  the  emphasis  be  transferred  to. 
yoif^  whose  sound  is  identical  with  that  of  the  diphthong  u,  the  pronoun 
itself,  as  well  as  the  t  which  precedes  it,  will  be  kept  in  their  primitive 
purity,  exactly  as  the  same  sounds  are  preserved  in  the  adjective  ma- 
t&re^  where  the  accent  follows,  but  not  in  the  noun  na't&re,  where  the 
accent  goes  before  the  letter  r.  We  do  not  maintain  that  it  is  either 
impracticable  or  improper  to  avoid  blending  the  final  letter  of  one  word 
with  the  initial  letter  of  anothen  but  custom,  the  jus  et  norma  loquendi, 
appears  never  to  have  authorized  the  efforta  of  purists  to  separate,  in  all 
cases,  the  conterminous  letters  of  <  consecutive  syllables,'  which,  if  ef- 
fected, would  only  prevent  that  easy  coalescence  and  flow  of  soundr 
which  contribute  greatly,  as  Walker  justly  observes,  Uu  the  smoothnesSf. 
volubility,  and  real  beauty  of  pronunciation/ 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  inactivity  of  the  organs  of  speech,  is- 
almost  as  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  as  the  quiescence  of  their  ges- 
tures. <  We  Englishmen,'  says  Milton,  in  his  Treatise  on  Education^ 
^  being  far  northerly,  do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air,  wide  enough 
to  grace  a  southern  tongue,  but  are  observed  by  ail  other  nations  to- 
speak  exceeding  close  and  inwards,  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an- 
English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  law -French.'  The  English  do  not 
bring  sounds,  like  some  of  their  northern  neighbours,  from  the  depths^ 
of  their  throat;  hence  their  gutturals  have  been  more  appropriately  de- 
nominated palatals.  Their  nasals  do  not,  like  those  of  the  French,  cost 
the  organs  any  effort.  Their  habits  are  averse  to  any  considerable  pro- 
trusion of  the  lips;  hence  they  can  neither  whistle  the  French  u  with. 
Mr.  D.  nor  the  w  with  the  Delaware  Indians:  in  short,  their  articulate 
sounds  in  general,  appear  to  proceed  from  the  middle  region  of  the 
mouth,  and  require  for  their  enunciation,  so  moderate  an  aperture*  that 
long  passages  from  their  books  may  be  read  with  tolerable  distinctness 
without  separating  the  teeth — an  attempt  which  could  scarcely  succeed 
in  any  other  idiom.  The  sound  of  the  long  «  after  the  greater  number 
of  our  consonants,  is  undoubtedly  that  oi  the  pronoun  you,  or  ee  and  ooy 
<  slurred  in  a  particular  manner:'  but  this  diphthongal  sound,  even  when 
accented  or  preceding  the  accent,  is,  after  certain  letters^  difficult  to 
English  organs,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  excessive  protrusion  of  the 
lips,  required  to  execute  it.  After  r  it  is  impracticable:  hence  brute  is 
always  pronounced  hroot:  after  /,  which  has  many  striking  resemblances 
to  r,  it  is  frequently  avoided  ^  and  particularly  in  this  country,  even  by 
respectable  speakers,  thus  Jlute^  lutc^  lunar^  are  sounded  ^ootj  loot^ 
loonar.  After  a  and  z,  t  and  r/,  which  are  articulated  in  nearly  the  same 
part  of  the  mouth,  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  even  for  delicate  and  well 
practised  organs,  to  preserve  this  diphthong  in  its  purity.  After  a  and  z, 
the  first  part  of  the  diphthong  is  apt  to  be  lost,  or  to  be  converted  into 
the  aspirate.  In  augar^  aure^  and  their  compounds,  the  aspirate  is  irre- 
vocably fixed,  as  ahoogar^  ahoore^  and  from  common  mouths,  we  hear 
either  aoofireme^  firezoom<f  or  ahoofiremcj  firezhoom.  After  i  and  cf,  the 
first  part  of  the  diphthong  is  liable  to  be  lost,  or  to  be  converted  into  ah 
or  zA,  thus  tibe  and  dilty  are  frequently  heard  as  tahoobe^  and  dzhooty. 
One  lady  speaks  of  her  too4ifia  impearled  with  the  doof  and  another^  of 
her  jewy  chew-lifia. 
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If  then  the  genuine  sound  of  the  diphthong  u^  which  Mr.  D.  calls  an 
ahortive  imitation  of  the  French  «,  be  resdly  not  easy  for  English 
xnouths  to  execute,  after  certain  letters,  with  all  the  aid  of  the  accent 
-superadded,  is  it  at  all  wonderful,  that  during  the  necessary  repose  of 
the  organs  (after  the  accent),  the  final  syllables  of  cenaure^  firesBurCf 
-azurcy  feature^  creature^  -verdure^  nature^  fortune^  &c.  should  have  as* 
turned  those  sounds  which  Walker  has  assigned  to  them?  Every  page 
of  his  principles  proves,  that  so  far  from  promoting  corruption  and  vul- 
garity, he  has  reluctantly  followed  the  torrent  of  custom;  and,  where 
not  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  has  with  almost  uniform  success,  inter* 
posed  the  natural  barriers  of  accent  and  analogy.  In  his  tth  and  dzh^ 
following  the  accent,  more  of  the  method  than  of  the  madness  of  lan- 
guage may  be  discovered.  We  cannot  deny,  that  in  some  few  instances, 
he  may  have  mistaken  the  custom  or  overstrained  the  analogy,  but  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  objections  of  our  author,  we  confidently  assert,  ap- 
pealing to  the  majority  of  the  well  educated  and  polite,  the  <  consensus 
•erudltorum,'  the  common  Iqvj  of  language,  recognized  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  it  would  now  be  as  Im practicable  to  get  rid  of  the  hiss 
and  aspirate  in  nature ^  as  to  change  tJie  established  pronunciation  of 
nations.  Mr.  D.  must  at  least  controvert  line  by  line,  the  admirable 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  contained  in  Walker's  principles,  before  he 
~^an  induce  us  to  play  upon  his  French  flute. — The  Roman  orator  was, 
we  believe,  named  by  his  cotemporaries,  Kikkero^  byourselves  he  is 
properly  called  Siattero^  by  the  Spaniards,  Thithcroj  and  by  the  Ital- 
ians Tahitshero,  May  not  we  then  be  sometimes  permitted  to  use 
our  tahy  which,  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words,  has  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  polite  usage  for  a  century  past,  without  being  stigmatized  as 
barbarous  or  vulgar,  the  former  of  which  epithets,  our  author  confesses 
<  is  much  too  soon  and  too  easily  applied,  when  we  speak  of  sounds  and 
of  languages  that  we  do  not  know.'  But  why  should  he  now  become  a 
stickler  for  the  powers  of  particular  letters?  Has  he  forgotten  his  own 
assertion,  <  that  the  sounds  of  our  language  can  never  be  analysed  unless 
they  are  as  much  as  possible  abstracted  from  the  signs  which  represent 
-them?  The  ear  alone,'  says  he,  *  should  be  listened  to,  nor  suffer  itself 
'to  be  misled  by  the  delusions  of  another  sense,  which  was  given  us  for 
^uite  a  different  purpose  from  that  of  conveying  ideas  of  aound  to  the 
*tiiind.'  Our  orthoepists  have  indeed  taken  the  ear  for  their  guide;  but 
•have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  pretended  unlimited  power  of 
'Certain  letters  does  not  belong  to  them  either  by  right  or  by  custom. 

If,  according  to  Quintilian,  <  fuerit  fiene  ridiculum  malle  sermonem 
quo  locuti  sunt  homines  qusim  quo  loquantur,'  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr. 
-D's  standard,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  refer  to  it,  by  collating  his  own 
-statements,  has  never  been  sanctioned  either  by  the  opinion  cJ  a  single 
respectable  English  critic,  or  by  the  practice  of  any  admired  speaker 
at  the  bar,  on  the  stage,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  senate  chamber.—'  The 
standards'  says  he,  *  exists  onlyjn  the  language  of  solemn  recitation,  in 
which  every  sound  is  distinctly  uttered.  I  have  sought  in  that  slow  and 
distinct  form  of  language  in  which  a  great  number  of  hearers  are  to  be 
addressed  at  the  same  time,  and  which  neceaaitatea  the  full  articulation 
of  every  word  and  ay  liable.^  We  must  indeed  confess  that  great  licenses 
are  taken  and  allowed  in  familiar  discourse,  but  the  beat  language  of 
polite  and  serious  conversation,  is  so  perfect  a  model  of  English  speech, 
that  the  orator  who  deserts  its  tones,  or  the  poet  who  renounces  its 
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measures,  justly  incurs  the  imputation  of  ignorance  or  affectatkm.  The 
artificial  and  monqtonous  grandiloquence  of  the  French  in  solemn  de- 
clams^tion  or  poetic  recitation,  into  which  are  introduced  souqds  that 
have  no  existence  in  their  colloquial  medium,  is  perfectly  disgusting  to 
Kiglish  ears  and  habits.    Factitious  quantities  and  accents  are  no  more 
requisite  to  grace  or  give  effect  to  the  elocution  of  our  players  and 
poets,  lawyers  and  judges,  than  are  buskins,  bays,  gowns,  of  wigs,  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  their  several  professions.    *  The  genius  of  the 
language,'  says  Blair,  in  his  Lectures  <hi  £loquence,  *  requires  the  voice 
to  mark  the  accented  syllables  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pa^s 
more  slightly  over  the  rest.    Now  after  we  have  learned  the  proper  seat 
of  these  accents,  it  is  an  important  rule  to  give  every  word  just  the  same 
accent  in  public  speaking  as  in  common  discourse.    Many  persons  err 
in  this  respect.    When  they  speak  in  public,  and  with  solemnity,  they 
pronounce  the  syllables  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  do  at 
other  times.  They  dwell  upon  them  and  protract  them.  They  multiply 
accents  on  the  same  word,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  gives  gravity 
and  force  to  their  discourse,  and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  public  declama- 
tion.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can  be  committed  in  pronun- 
ciation.' That  almost  equal  stress  upon  all  syllables  which  would  enable 
an  audience  to  distinguish  between  the  last  oi  cellar ^  and  seller^  and  sailor ^ 
martyr  and  barter^  and  doctor^  we  confess  we  have  no  where  heard,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  a  foreigner's  first  lessons  in  reading;  and  if  our  advo- 
cate has  ever  attempted  it  in  pleading,  we  cannot  help  thinking  his 
elocution  must  have  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  bench.    He  objects  to 
Walker's  monosyllabic  denotement  of  ravef^^  heavtn^  8cc.  by  ravn^  and 
hevvtiy  and  unquestionably  there  is  a  very  short  vocal  sound,  distinguish- 
able between  the  last  two  consonants;  Mr.  D.  however,  although  un- 
dertaking to  give  ^  a  clear  idea  of  the  value  of  all  the  sounds  existing 
in  the  English  language,'  has  left  us  at  a  loss  to  discover  to  what  class 
this  vocal  sound  belongs.   Walker  was  satisfied  tojix  Us  power  in  the 
organs,  by  directing  the  consonants  to  be  nearly  amalgamated;  but  our 
author  would  fix  it  in  the  <  mental  ear.'    With  equal  success  might  he 
attempt  to  employ  his  acoustic  instrument  in  ascertaining  the  eacaet 
value  of  the  mvoluntary  whisper  heard  after  the  words  rob,  neck,  bad, 
big,  look,  and  sup;  which,  as  Mr.  Mitford  observes,  no  voice  can  make 
perfect  monosyllables.  <  The  more  we  subtilize,'  says  an  ancient  sage, 
*  the  nearer  we  get  to  nothing' — and  if  the  *  important  object'  of  Mr. 
D's  essay,  <  to  save  our  language  from  corruption  and  barbarism,'  can 
be  efi*ected  only  by  such  minute  decompositions  of  airy  nothings,  small 
hopes,  indeed,  can  be  entertained  of  success. 

^  The  correct  pronunciation  of  a  language,'  says  he,  <  cannot  be  pre- 
served, unless  it  is  precisely  fixed  and  ascertainedi  and  that  cannot  be 
done  unless  all  its  component  sounds  are  accurately  known  and  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other.  I  have«  therefore,  endeavoured  to  ana- 
lyse and  distinguish  by  the  ear  only,  all  the  various  sounds  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  English  oral  language,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween those  which  habit  and  the  ofiinions  of  masters^  and  above  all,  the 
errors  produced  by  an  imperfect  alphabet,  have  taught  us  to  consider 
as  similar,  although  in  fact  different,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  couple 
again  together,  those  which  differ  only  from  each  other  in  point  of 
quantity  or  duration  of  utterance,  but  have  been  hitherto  supposed  to 
differ  more  essentially.' 
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^y€|  arci  really  impatient  to  exhibit,  without  trespassing  further  on 
the  reader^s  attention^  some  of  the  discoveries  which  our  author  has 
made,  after  expatiating;  in  the  boundless  regions  of  ethereal  sound:  but 
the  means  he  has  adopted  of  <  conveying  his  results  to  the  mental  ear 
through  the  organs  of  sight,'  must  first  be  explained;  and  here  the 
powers  of  our  poor  and  despised  alphabet  are  found  to  be  indispen- 
sable. 

'  Although  I  have  not  found  it  an  easy  task,*  says  Mr.  D,  *  to  com- 
plete this  analysis,  a  much  greater  difficulty  still  remained,  which  was 
to  convey  the  result.  I  had  no  other  instrument  but  the  English  alpha- 
bet, which  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  deceptive.  How  could  I  convey 
the  idea  of  a  particular  sound  but  by  means  of  the  letter  or  letters  which 
have  been  used  to  represent  it?  and  hoUr,  when  a  particular  sound  (as  is 
often  the  case),  has  no  particular  character  or  characters  affixed  to  it? 
There  was  no  possible  way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty  but  by  devising 
a  new  instrument  in  lieu  of  alphabetical  signs;  but  what  instrument 
could  I  find  that  was  not  at  least  composed  of  those  ireacherous  and  in- 
su^cient  elements.  After  much  reflection  and  deliberation,  I  have  at 
last  determined  upon  the  following  mode,  of  the  imperfection  of  which, 
I  am  fully  sensible,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  devise  a  better. 

<  Instead  of  representing  sounds  in  the  first  instance  by  alphabetical 
characters,  I  have  affixed  to  them  proper  names,  each  of  which  contains 
the  particular  sound  which  it  is  intended  to  designate.  Thus,  "  jlulif** 
is  the  name  of  the  vowel  sound  ot  its  first  syllable;  Bee  is  that  of  the 
consonant  with  which  it  begins,  &c.  That  the  application  of  each  name 
may  be  clearly  understood,  I  subjoin  to  it  the  various  letters  and  com- 
binations of  letters,  by  which  each  sound  is  expressed  in  the  English 
language,  exemplified  by  words  in  which  they  are  found,  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  which  is,  as  much  as  possible,  fixed  and  determined;  and 
lastly,  I  distinguish  between  the  different  modes  of  expressing  vocal 
sounds,  according  to  their  quantity,  showing  the  various  characters  by 
which  they  are  represented  to  the  eye  when  long  and  when  short. 

<  Thus  I  have,  as  much  as  possible,  abstracted  the  idea  of  each  sound 
from  that  of  any  particular  character  or  set  of  characters,  by  fixing  it, 
in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  proper  name,  and  explaining  it  afterwards^ 
by  a  variety  of  alphabetical  signs,  so  as  not  necessarily  to  connect  it 
with  one  more  than  another.  If  I  succeed  in  my  endeavour,  which  is  to 
give  ai  clear  idea  of  the  value  of  all  the  sounds  existing  in  the  English 
language,  nothing  *a:Ul  be  so  easy  afterwards,  as  to  affix  signs  to  them, 
and  an  auxiliary  table  of  characters,  to  be  used  only  as  an  instrument  by 
which  to  compare,  fix,  and  ascertain  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  as 
a  key  to  pronouncing  dictionaries,  in  lieu  of  the  insufficient  letters  and 
figures  that  have  hitherto  been  used,*— To  our  unphilosophical  compre- 
hension, this  appears  a  very  circuitous  mode  of  conveyance.  If  the 
sounds  to  be  learned,  exist  in  certain  words,  why  must  we  invent  new 
ones,  which,  had  they,^  perchance,  already  formed  a  part  of  our  lan^- 
giiage,  must  have  been  rejected  by  the  phonologist,  as  being  composed 
of  treacherous  and  delusive  materials? 

'  Such  solemn  trifling,*  to  use  an  expression  of  our  author,  applied 
to  certain  grammarians, '  is  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  advancement  gf 
science.  Let  the  names  of  things  remain  as  they  are,  and  let  rather  our 
studies  be  applied  to  the  things  themselves.' 
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Omitting  a  chapter  of  details,  relating  principally  to  the  construction 
of  a  phonological  alphabet,  which  may  be  more  interesting  to  our  au- 
thor's proselytes  than  it  is  to  ourselves,  who  believe  that  the  formation 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  new  signs,  to  be  known  by  as  many  new 
names,  and  applied  to  our  written  language,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  <if  the  usual  arts  of  English  notation,  will  be  a  work  of  much  greater 
difficulty  and  complexity  than  the  ingenious  projector  imagines,  we 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  D's  analysis. 

<  I  have  not  been  able,'  says  he,  <  to  discover  in  the  English  language^ 
more  than  twenty-nine  pure,  elementary  sounds,  of  which  Beven  are  vo- 
caly  twenty-one  organic,  or  consonant,  and  two  are  aspirations  or  spirits. 
I  reckon  seven  pure,  simple,  elementary  vocal  sounds,  to  which  I  have 
given  the  arbitrary  names  iu/f/*,  Arfieth^  Mriahj  jiziniy  Elim^  Oreb,  Oomin^ 
each  name  designating  the  vowel  sound  of  its  first  syliable^ — I  have 
thought  proper  to  distinguish  the  quantity,  and  to  separate  the  long 
pronunciation  of  each  sound  from  the  short  one. 

'  The  first  vocal  sound,  Aulif,  is  variously  represented  in  the  orthog- 
raphy of  the  English  language,  according  to  its  quantity.  When  long, 
it  is  ie(>resented  by  the  following  letters  and  combinations  of  letters. 

1.  By  a  in  all,  altar,  alter. 

2.  By  al  in  walk,  talk,  chalk. 

3.  By  au  in  author,  autumn. 

4.  By  augh  in  aught,  naughty. 

5.  By  aul  in  baulk,  caulk. 

6.  By  aw  in  raw,  saw,  awkward,  awful. 

7.  By  awe  in  awe. 

8.  By  0  in  fortune,  mortal,  orchard. 

9.  By  ough  in  ought,  thought. 

'  When  short  it  is  represented 

1.  By  a  in  qualify,  quality,  equality. 

2.  By  au  in  authority,  autumnal,  austere. 

3.  By  0  in  God,  pot,  not,  olive,  rosin,  osier. 

4.  By  oa  in  broad,  groat. 

5.  By  ou  in  cough,  trough.' 

This  is  certainly  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  acknowledged  ir- 
regularity of  our  written  language;  but  let  us  ask  our  readers,  whether, 
after  having  carefully  articulated  the  first  list  of  words,  they  are  able  to 
form  any  more  precise  idea  of  the  long  vocal  sound,  which  is  to  be  fixed 
in  their  ear  and  organs,  than  Walker  gives  them  by  referring  to  the 
sound  of  k  in  fall,  and  its  equivalent,  the  sound  of  6  in  nor,  which  Mr. 
Nares  explains  still  more  comprehensively,  as  the  sound  of  a  followed 
by  lly  in  every  monosyllable  in  our  language,  except  «^a//;— or  whether 
the  second  list,  expressive  of  the  short  sound  of  Aulif,  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  Walker's  6  in  not?  If  Mr.  Duponceau  '  confines  himself,'  as 
he  assures  us  he  does  (except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  instances),  ^  to  words 
and  syllables,  the  quantity  of  which  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  but  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  long  or  short,'  one  example  of  each,  must  be  as 
good  as  a  thousand,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  the  numerous  instances 
given  by  him,  unless  he  be  better  prefiared^  *  monstrare  viam  erranti^ 
than  the  following  note,  upon  his  example  not^  would  indicate. 

<  Mr.  Walker/  he  says, '  distinguishes  between  the  pronunciation  of 
the  vowel  o  in  nor^  and  in  not;  the  first  he  represents  by  6,  and  the  last 
by  6.  I  acknowledge  I  cannot  find  any  difference  between  these  two 
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sDonds:  to  my  ear  they  appear  exactly  alike*  To  oar  ear  there  is  the 
same  difference  between  nor  and  noty  as  between  naughty  and  knott^i 
and  our  American  readers  will,  we  imagine,  be  no  less  astonished  than 
ourselves,  to  find  the  o  in  fortune^  admitted  among  Mr.  D's  long  sounds 
of  Aulif,  while  o  in  nor  is  excluded.  The  6  of  Walker  seems  to  have 
been  a  stumbling-block  to  our  author,  from  the  beginning  of  his  discus- 
sion; and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  still  labours,  in  some  degree, 
under  the  same  disability  to  sound  it  properly,  as  he  informs  us  his 
countryman  generally  do,  to  sounding  i.  <  The  English  alphabet,'  says 
he,  ^  has  no  powers  to  express  the  French  sound  of  the  vowel  a  in  car 
and  /lar,  nor  can  the  French  alphabet  represent  the  short  sound  of  the 
English  a  in  hat^  fat^  a  sound  which,  however  to  us  it  may  appear  sim- 
ple, a  Frenchman  cannot  utter  without  difficulty.' 

Among  the  exemplifications  of  Aulif,  we  notice  only  three  unaccented 
or  unemphasized  syllables.  The  term  accent  implying  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  sounds  of  syllables,  uttered  with  different  degrees  of  force, 
cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  apply  to  monosyUables;  but  as  every  mo- 
nosyllable emphatically  pronounced  by  itself,  has  the  same  sound  which 
it  would  have  if  forming  the  accented  part  of  a  polysyllable,  we  must 
consider  every  monosyllabic  example  of  our  author  as  accented,  unless 
otherwise  explained  by  him,  namely,  the  first  in  authority,  autumnal  and 
austere,  and  why  au  in  these  words  should  appear  among  the  short 
sounds,  particularly  when  tried  by  Mr.  D's  standard  of  solemn  recita- 
tion, we  cannot  conceive.  In  laurel,  laudanum,  and  cauliflower,  the  En- 
glish orthoepists  have  recognized  the  short  sound  corresponding  with 
0  in  not.  But  our  author's  instances}  if  deliberately  pronounced,  should 
be  among  the  long  sounds;  if  rapidly,  among  the  indi^stinct  ones.  The 
second  vocal  sound  called  Arpeth,  corresponds,  when  long,  with  Walk** 
er's  long  sound  a  in  far^  and  when  short,  with  his  short  sound  a  in  fat. 
The  former  coincidence  appears  in  every  instance,  the  latter  in  two 
only,  man  and  carry — ^between  which  and  their  associates,  herd^  learns 
fir^  air^  third  and  bird^  merchant  and  /errible,  we  can  discover  no  re- 
semblance, nor  can  we  do  it  between  the  first  syllables  of  merchant  and 
/^rrible;  in  the  last  of  which  words,  the  reduplication  of  the  r,  cause% 
ter  to  rhyme  with  the  first  syllable  in  merry^  which  the  reader  will  find 
among  Mr.  D's  exemplifications  of  the  third  sound. 

In  his  explanatory  notes,  Mr.  D.  asserts,  that  Walker's  m^-tshant, 
and  Sheridan's  antiquated  mar-tshant,  contain  the  same  sounds,  differing 
only  in  quantity,  and  that  the  a  in  bardy  and  i  in  bird^  have  a  like  affinity. 
'  To  bring  this  to  a  sure  test,'  says  he,  <  let  the  word  bard  be  articulated, 
let  its  vowel  sound  a  be  prolonged,  and  then  suddenly  shortened,  it  will 
end'with  the  sound  of  i  in  bird^  thus,  ba-a-U'ird.'  Credimus  quia  impos- 
sibile  est.  We  reluctantly  confess  we  can  discover  nothing  of  utility  in 
this  infallible  test,  so  different  from  that  by  which  our  author  directed  us 
to  try  the  likeness  between  Sll  and  hdllow.  By  lengthening  the  o  in  hol^ 
/owy  our  organs  produced  hall-owj  or  by  shortening  the  a  in  a//,  produced 
oil.  But  to  lengthen  a  sound  already  long,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  short 
one,  is  a  refinement  in  phonological  acoustics,  which,  with  all  our  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  D's  ingenuity,  we  cannot  adopt  By.  the  same  rule, 
both  the  0  in  lordj  or  the  oa  in  boards  might  end  in  ird^  and  so  prove  to 
be,  likewise,  the  long  sound  of  t  in  bird.  In  pronouncing  rd^owv  author 
encounters  again  the  dense  atmosphere  of  the  letter  r,  which,  as  we 
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have  before  observed,  corrupts,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, ialbib&tevVi^ 
vocal  sound  that  comes  ibto  contact  with  it.    This  consonant,  when  ^« 
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lowing  the  short  e  or  t,  and  not  reduplicated,  converts  those  vowel's 
into  u  short  exactly,  or  into  a  sound  nearly  resembling  it.  l^ese  \yiii 
modifications,  which  Walker  found  existing  in  bur. language,  he  tias 
chosen  to  denote  by  h  and  A;  not  because  he  considered  the  sound  oi.e 
in  met  the  same  with  i  in  Jir  (a  tree),  but  because  this  notation  enabled 
him  to  point  out  and  to  effect,  by  means  of  the  orgaps  themselves,  some 
very  nice  distinctions,  such  as  that  between  ^r  (a  tree),  and/ur  (a  skin). 
The  proper  sound  of  the  latter  word  is  produced  by  leaving  the  lips  in 
that  quiescent  position,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Mitford,  they  usually 
retain  in  the  pronunciation  of  u  short;  while  the  proper  sound  of  the 
former  word,  can  be  attained  only  by  drawing  the  under  lip  inwards, 
under  the  upper  teeth,  and  endeavouring  by  close  pressure,  to  attain  as 
nearly  the  sound  of  ^  in  mer,  as  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  consonant  r 
will  periiHt.  £  has  also  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  short  e  atfd 
I,  between  v  and  r,  and  in  every  other  instance  where  h  has,  in  the  no- 
tation, been  preferred  to  (i,  the  lips  will  be  found  to  be  contracted  or 
forced  out  of  that  natural,  easy  position,  which  they  generally  have  in 
expressing  short  u.  On  such  niceties,  however.  In  <  the  anatomy  of 
sounds,'  we  do  not  wish  to  dwell.  We  appeal  to  the  unsophisticated  ear 
of  the  reader  to  confirm  our  own  conviction,  that  there  is  presented  to 
one  sense,  less  resemblance  between  Mr.  Duponceau's  man  and  birdj 
than  Diogenes  exhibited  to  another,  between  Plato's  human  being,  aAd 
his  own  featberless  biped.  Under  Arpeth,  we  find  but  three  accented 
short  sounds,  the  a  in  art  (the  verb,  as  in  thou'  art,  with  the  emphasis 
on  thou),  mortavy  and  partition.  In  the  two  first  instances,  the  a  is  ne- 
cessarily corrupted  into  u,  and  in  the  last,  if  the  word  be  deliberately 
pronounced,  a  has  the  long  sound  which  belongs  to  it  iii  far^  and  npt 
the  short  sound  in  fat  or  man.  Between  man  and  tar  we  perceive  a 
resemblance,  and  also  between  woman  and  mortar^  but  man  and  mortar 
are  as  different  from  each  other  as  woman  and  tar. 

The  third  vocal  sound  is  Airish,  which  W*alker  would  have  called, 
when  long,  the  sound  of  a  in  farcy  and  when  short,  that  of  e  in  ferry  y 
had  he  not  deemed  it  hypercritical  to  distinguish  between  these  sounds 
and  those  of  a  in  fatcy  and  e  in  met.  If  a  in  farCy  be  with  propriety  ex- 
hibited as  a  separate  element  from  a  in  fate^  and  denominated  Airish; 
the  vocal  sound  in  mere,  ought  to>  be  called  Earish;  in  door^  Oarish;'in 
boory  Oorish;  in  ^re ,  Irish,  &c.  to  denote  their  respective  differences 
from  the  sounds  heard  in  metey  dotey  booty  and  fight — distinctions  with 
which  Mr.  Du ponceau,  anxious  as  he  is  to  exhibit  every  variety  of 
sound,  has  not  ventured  to  overload  and  confound  his  vocal  scale. 

<  If  our  language,'  says  a  learned  andingenious  inquirer, '  be  critical- 
ly examined,  in  order  to  discover  the  effect  which  each  letter  has  upon 
the  voice  in  singingy  it  will  be  found  that  peculiar  letters  as  well  as  com- 
binations of  letters,  have  peculiar  vices  and  tendencies  to  impede  or 
corrupt  musical  sounds,  both  in  their  formation  and  passage.'  Certainly, 
the  phonologist  cannot  question  our  right  to  apply  the  same  remark  to 
the  voice  in  sfieakingy  or  giving  utterance  to  articulate  soundsy  but  he 
must  at  the  same  time,  excuse  our  orthoepists  for  not  having  exactly 
defined  a  certain  class  of  atoms^  the  greater  part  of  which,  seem  to  have 
evca'ped  his  o\ns  microscopic  glass. 
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If  our  atitboV's  tfSeihplifications  of  the  short  wM^dk  «¥AMih«  mUv 
adducied,  be  correct,  they,  differ  uimccoitaitiably  frbtti  his  re^ultS)  a^f^vi&ti  - 
ubder  the  article  Alphabet,  above  quoted,  Where  hesa^ft,  ''it  V^ill  tipi>e&r 
that  ai  in  fair^  and  a  in  Aal,  are  soufided  idilie,  tlioil'gh  the  former  b 
long,  land  the  latter  short.  Mr.  Sheridan's  clkssifidatiibn!!  clKAnot,  theife* 
fore,  be  considered  sufficiently  analytical  and  corrett.*  Now  tan  'tMf 
ear  discover  the  resemblance  between  hat  amd  m^rry^  which  laM  wbrd 
is  now  said  to  include,  as  it  certainly  doeft,  the  short  66uhd  df  a»  mfliir^ 
or  Airish,  while  the  first,  as  unquestionably  includes^the  short  sound  6f 
a  in  far^  or  Arpetli.  <  A  Frenchmah,*  says  Mr.  D.  <  can  hardly  be  -p^* 
suaded  that  Arfieth  and  AirUh  are  different  sounds.'  Can  wethto  repoiie 
upon  the  decisions  of  an  ear,  Which  gives  himself  Ho  better  *  ground  *to 
rest  upon.'  Where  and  there^  whidi  are  perfect  rhymes  Xo fairy  are  kiiiD ' 
inexplicably  placed  among  Mr.  Dnponceau's  short  sounds  of  AiritHi. 
Does  it  not  then  appear,  that  whenever  he  wtaidcrs  from  Wklker'^ 
straight  path,  error  and  inconsistency  bectnne  lus  associates? 

jizimy  the  fourth  vocal  sound,  corresponds,  when  long  and  accented, 
with  Walker's  sound  of  a  in  fate;  when  short  and  accented,  with  that  6T 
e  in  met.  In  the  unaccented  last  syllable  of  deafierate^  surfacey/oreighj 
and  ea/itdinj  we  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  recognize  any  affinity  to  the 
sound  of  ^  in  met;  and  unless  these  syllables  be  respelt  with  r,  and  then 
accented,  in  which  case  they  would  cease  to  be  English,  either  an  in- 
definite sound  between  short  u  and  a,  or  a  more  distinct  one,  like  the 
short  iy  will  necessarily  belong  to  them— as  unlike  to  e  in  me/,  as  'Mr. 
D's  u  in  buey.  We  do  not  object  to  the  place  which  he  has  assigned  to 
u  in  burialj  which  is  sufficiently  analogous  to  e  in  met;  but  Why  6u9f 
should  appear  by  the  side  of  bury^  or  why  bury  should  ndt  be  ranked 
with  very  and  merry ^  is  more  than  we  can  comprehend;  nor  can  our 
author's  mysterious  classifications  be  unravelled,  but  by  supposing  him 
to  have  deduced  his  sounds  from  some  hypothetical  standard  in  his'own 
<  mental  ear.' 

Fifth.— -Elim  long,  e  in  scene,  is  Walker's  e  in  me. 

— —  short,  <  in  it,  -  -  -  -        <  in  fiin. 

Sixth.— Oreb,  long,  o  in  robe,        -        •        -        -      o  in  no. 
-  ■-  short,  u  in  sun,      •        -        •  -        tf  in  tub. 

Seventh— Oomin  long,  o  in  prove,    -        -        -        -     d  in  moife, 
— —  short,  u  in  pull,        ...  ti  in  bull. 

Walker,  indeed,  in  his  paginal  key,  adheres  to  a  simple  and  well  un- 
derstood alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  yowels,  as  commonly  denomi- 
nated long  and  short;  but  in  various  parts  of  his  principles,  classifies 
and  expluns  for  his  philosophical  readers,  all  the  accented  elementary 
vocal  sounds,  in  the  same  manner  with  Mr.  Ouponceau:— but  holding 
the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  tonea^  which  our  author  avows  respect- 
ing quantity,  to  wit,  *  that  after  the  most  elaborate  investigation,  a  great 
deal  would,  perhaps,  remain  doubtful,'  the  orthoepist  has  been  con- 
tented with  nice  approximations  between  the  accented  and  unaccented 
sounds,  which,  in  many  instances,  ieire  no  more  reducible  to  the  satkie 
law,  than  the  sounds  produced  by  the  chords  of  a  harp,  when  braced  or 
unbraced.  Our  author's  project  of  fixing  in  the  *  mental  ear,'  a  precise 
idea  of  all  the  modifications  of  vocal  sound  existing  in  our  lahguage,'  by 
means  of  the  seven  notes  of  his  scale,  is  not  less  visionaryj,  than  the^at* 
tempt  would  be,  to  make  us  acquainted  with  every  modifi^tion  ofiight, 
by  placing  before  the  eye  the  seven  prismatic  colours. 
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Our  prescribed  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extract  further  details^ 
either  from  the  Essay»  or  from  the  Dictionary  before  us.  Enough,  how- 
ever^  has,  we  flatter  ourselves,  been  said  to  convince  every  reader  who 
may  have  honoured  the  foregoing  remarks  with  an  attentive  perusal, 
that  our  author  has  misconceived  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  investi- 
gations of  his  predecessors— that  he  cannot  justly  lay  claim  to  any  im- 
portant discoveries-— that  six  out  of  seven,  of  his  simple  vocal  sounds, 
with  their  requisite  distinctions  of  long  and  short,  already  exist,  in  at 
least  one  English  dictionary,  in  common  use— that  in  adopting  a  seventh, 
as  a  distinct  element,  he  has  departed  from  practical  simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement, without  ifulfilling  his  own  extensive  pledges— that  his  re- 
sults, wherever  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  consonant  r  extends  to 
the  accented  or  unaccented  vowels  under  examination,  are  utterly  fal- 
lacious, and  that  from  his  analysis  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  the  only 
part  of  the  inquiry  really  new,  much  more  was  to  be  expected  than  has 
been  satisfactorily  performed,*— that,  even  from  the  few  instances,  <  rari 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,'  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  exhibit,  of 
unaccented  syllables,  an  unfavourable  opinion  must  be  deduced,  either 
of  the  correctness  of  his  standard— in  short,  that  <  clouds  and  darkness' 
cover  the  whole  region  which  his  fancy  has  presented  to  him,  beyond  tlie 
luminous  and  well  defined  verge  of  Walker's  horizon. 

These  our  own  decided  impressions,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  we 
have  not  been  able,  under  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  our  respected  English 
instructor,  to  withhold,  and  we  are  persuaded  they  will  be  confirmed,  by 
a  closer  examination  of  the  whole  essay,  the  remainder  of  which,  we 
can  now  only  glance  at. 

One  of  Mr.  Ouponceau's  aspirates,  exists  in  the  power  of  the  letter 
A,  before  any  of  our  vowels;  the  other,  the  gh^  in  the  Irish  pronunciation 
of  Drogheda,  belongs  properly  to  foreign  phonology. 

What  our  author  says  of  nasal  sounds,  would  be  as  well  understood 
by  pronouncing  at  once,  aong^  ^ing^  sangj  sungj  as  by  any  reference  to 
Auiif,  Elim,  Arpeth,  and  Oreb.  No  English  orthoepist  could,  we  be- 
lieve, have  been  so  astonishingly  deluded  by  the  eye,  as  to  agree  with 
Mr.  O.  in  placing  among^  a  perfect  rhyme  to  clung^  by  the  side  of  8ong 
and  longy  and  we  ourselves,  though  little  advanced  in  phonology,  have 
already  discovered,  in  contradiction  to  our  Palinurus,  that  jizim  does  re- 
ceive a  nasal  sound  in  the  common  English  words  length  and  strength. 
Walker's  four  diphthongal  sounds,  coinciding  essentially  with  those  in 
the  Essay,  are  as  satisfactorily  exemplified  by  611,  p6tind,  pine,  and  tAbe, 
and  as  accurately  explained  in  his  principles,  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  the 
singular  advantage  we  possess,  of  ringing  all  the  changes  of  Mr.  Du- 
ponceau's  instrument. 

In  order  to  complete  his  system,  our  author  favours  the  world  with 
a  new  nomenclature  of  the  consonants,  which  we  have  no  objection  to 
call  organic  sounds.  Their  denominations,  however,  possess  no  other 
value,  direct  or  indirect,  than  we  recognize  in  the  consonants  employed 
by  Walker's  intermediate  notation,  or  in  Murray's  analysis,  before  no- 
ticed. If,  indeed,  our  author's  <  analysis  should  be  approved  of,'  and  ^  his 
plan  thougnt  worthy  of  being  pursued,'  we  discover,  accidentally,  one 
merit  in  the  names  proposed.  They  naturally  fall,  with  a  single  trans- 
poshion,  into  barbarous  verse,  which,  like  Grey's  Rompinsa>  Rorami- 
dub  Romput)  &c.  may  technically  aid  the  memory  of  the  learner. 
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<  Bee,  i>en,  mem,  vel,  fesh,  go, 

Coss,  zhim,  shall,  zed,  sin,  rd. 

Limed  nim  delta  tar. 

Thick,  thence,  jres  and  war/ 
We  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  indulging  in  a  little  pleasantry,  at 
the  close  of  this  grave  discussion,  if  our  memorial  linea  should  bring  to 
the  recollection  of  the  reader,  Hortensio's  musical  lesson  to  Bianca, 
where  Shakspeare  so  happily  expresses  in  a  few  words,  the  opinion  we 
entertain  of  Mr.  Du ponceau's  whole  system. 

HflA*  Madam,  before  }'ou  touch  the  instrument 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fiugermg, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art 
To  teach  you  gammidy  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade, 
And  here  it  is  in  writhig,  fairly  drawn. 
BiAN.  Call  you  this  gammut?  tut,  1  Uke  it  not. 

Old  fashions  j^ease  me  best;  I'm  not  so  nice 

To  change  true  ruUe/or  odd  mnenHons^  B. 

Art.  Y.'-^American  Manufactures* 

[The  public  attention  is  at  present  very  much  attracted  by  the  ques- 
tion, every  where  discussed,  whether  heavy  imposts,  amoimting 
to  a  prohibition,  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  foreign  manufactures, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effectual  encouragement  to  our  own. 
The  subject  requires  very  careful  and  impartial  investigation, 
and  supplies  perhaps  the  only  question  of  national  policy  that 
now  divides  the  opinions  of  our  citizens. 

That  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  our  country  may  be  suc- 
cessful is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  wish  of  every  American,  but  by 
what  means  their  prosperity  is  to  be  secured  without  injury  to 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
determine.  Communications  on  both  sides  have  been  offered  for 
insertion  in  this  journal,  and  as  the  first  desideratum  is  to  have 
the  matter  well  discussed,  we  shall,  maintaining  a  perfect  neu- 
trality, give  insertion  to  both.  And  we  commence  with  the  essay 
which  follows,  because  it  was  the  first  received,  and  also  because 
the  opposite  argument  having  been  lately  given  very  fully  to  the 
public  in  the  addresses  of  the  *  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  National  Industry;'  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to 
see  what  can  be  said  in  support  of  the  system  hitherto  in  favour.} 

^HE  papers  in  Philadelphia,  are  crowded  with  essays  in  support 
■*•  of  the  system  of  encouraging  our  manufactures  at  home, 
and  prohibiting  by  high  duties  the  importation  of  manufactures 
from  abroad;  and  we  are  gravely  referred  to  the  exaijiples  of 
Russia,  Portugal,  and  other  European  nations,  to  persuade  us 
to  adopt  a  measure,  which  if  it  be  adopted  at  all,  ought  to  be 
adopted  on  motives  and  reasons  exclusively  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture-—arising  from  the  existing  circumstances  of  our  own  nation. 
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I  have  no  objection  to  concede  many.adyantages  as  arising  from 
the  system  recommended:  for  instance 

It  will  furnish  employment  for  many  idle  people  in  our  seaport 
towns;  and  for  many  women  and  children  in  our  cities  who  ap- 
pear to  want  such  a  resource. 

It  v^ill  answer  the  purpose  of  an  increased  population,  by  subsd- 
tuting  the  force  of  machmery  for  the  force  of  men. 

it  will  increase  greatly  all  the  motives  to  acquire  useful  know- 
ledge among  us;  a  knowledge  of  nnathematics  ind  mechanics  for 
the  construction  of  machineir;  and  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  for 
devising  and  conducting  the  innumerable  chemical  processes  upon 
which  die  great  manufactures  depend.  Such  as  those  of  gold,  silver, 
and  piatina,  for  plating,  gilding,  silvering,  platinating — ^those  of 
copper,  brass,  tin,  antimony,  cobalt— the  almost  innumerable  pro- 
cesses connected  ^ith  iron  and  steel  manufactures  from  the  ore  to 
the  finished  article — the  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  of  woollen 
and  cotton  goodsr-the  ipanufactvir^  of  paper  hangings,  chemical 
drugs,  pottery  ware,  glass  ware,  &c.  &c.  all  of  which  will  create 
such  a  deman4  (oiX  thp  l^Qpi^rledgip  necessary  to  the  pursuit  and  im- 
provement of  all  th^se  bfanches  of  manufacture,  that  a  man  must 
w^ifu^y  shut  his  eyes  to  tiiese  advantages,  who  can  venture  to  de- 
ny them.     The  time  wijl  cqifie  ere  many  years  shall  have  passed 
anfray,  in  w^if  h  the  low  value  s^nd  great  abundance  of  raw  ma- 
ter jsd,  the  increased  capital  and  population  of  the  country,  the  high 
price  qf  Ispd,  ^d  the  low  profit  of  agricultural  employments,  will 
gradually  tempt  capital  Into  manufactures,  and  place  tl]^em  on  a  per- 
mapent  ^sis.    ^ut  in  iny  opinion  that  state  of  things  is  yet  at  a 
^jsjtapce;  ap4  ^  paaniifacturing  system  is  as  yet,  premature.  To  be 
pennanen]L  it  must  be  brought  pn  gradually  by  the  natural  and  per- 
manent influence  pf  causes  that  do  not  yet  exist  in  sufficient  force. 
Let  ti9  Iqpk  on  the  other  side  of  the  question;  and  examine  with 
yif}iHt  ji^tice  cmgress  can  accede  to  the  clamours  of  the  manufac- 
turing injtere^t:  whether  it  is  expedient  to  gratify  their  wishes  at 
tfiis  titfjie:  3|rbether  it  is  not  now,  and  for  many  years  will  be,  nr- 
ce^sary  tp  permit  the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactures  at  a  tariff 
x^pt  exceedwg  the  preset^:  and  whether  the  protection  already  afford-^ 
ed  to  the  home  manufacturer  be  not  sufficient  for  all  reasonsd)le  pur- 
poe^ef. 

And  FjERST,  as  to  ihtjusticp  of  prohibitory  duties,  beyond  the 
present  tariff.  Our  population  reaches  eight  millions:  the  manu- 
facturers in  woollen,  cottons,  metals,  dyes,  &c.  will  be  rated 
high  at  thirty-two  thousand.  I  mean  those  whose  labour  and 
capital  are  embarked  exclusively  in  one  or  other  of  these  branches 
of  manufacture;  for  the  manufactures  carried  on  to  employ  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  memben  of  a  family  at  home,  are  out  of  .the 
question;  they  neither  ask  nor  need  more  than  has  been  already 
granted. 

Divide  eight  millions  by  thirty-two  thousand,  and  the  quotient 
is  two  hundred  afid  fifty*    Hence  it  follows  that  one  man  asks  of 
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ihe  repreftcntetlves  of  the  people,  to  penmt  him  to  charge  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  fellow  citizens  half  a  dollar  a  yard  more 
for  his  broad  cloth  than  they  pay  at  present,  in  order  to  encourage 
this  one  man's  manufacture  of  broad  cloth.  Truly  this  is  a  very 
inodest  request!  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  noted  passage,  containing 
a  petition  equally  reasonable  in  one  of  Dryden's  plajrs, 

Ye  Gods!  annihilate  but  space  and  time, 

And  make  two  lovers  happy! 

Again,  1  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  congress  meeting  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  and  having  no  power  to  lay  unequal  bur* 
thens  on  the  people,  have  a  rig'ht^  thus  to  foster  the  projects  of 
one  man  at  the  expense  of  two  hundred  and  fifty? 

But  it  is  not  one  man  who  is  concerned  in  this  attempt  to  tax 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  fellow  citizens:  it  is  not  the  manufac- 
turer of  broad  cloth  alone:  the  cotton  spinner,  the  muslin  manu- 
facturer, the  fabricator  of  jeans,  jeanets,  velvets,  velveteens,  ker- 
seys, kerseynets,  calicoes,  shirtings,  nankeens,  &c.  &c.  &c.  apply 
fpr  the  same  privilege.  They  are  followed  by  the  dyer,  the  bleacher, 
the  calicoe  printer,  the  iron  founder,  the  copper  smelter,  the  brass 
manufacturer,  the  tin  plate  maker,  and  a  hundred  others  whose 
names  I  cannot  recollect  or  enumerate,  all  of  whom  look  upon  the 
unfortunate  two  hundred  and  fifty  agriculturists  and  persons  living 
on  salaries,  as  their  proper  prey;  just  as  a  flock  of  geese  is  eyed 
by  a  fox,  so  that  the  asked-for  tariff  of  prohibition,  operates  as  a 
tax  on  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  planters,  not  in  one  way,  but 
a  hundred  ways.  Have  not  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  a 
right  to  say  to  their  representatives  in  congress,  gentlemen,  if  you 
compel  us  to  buy  our  clothing  of  Mr.  A.  at  a  higher  rate  than  we 
now  give  for  it,  you  tax  us,  not  for  a  national  benefit,  but  for  his 
benefit. 

Again.  I  presume  the  persons  concerned  in  commerce,  have  as 
much  claim  to  be  protected  as  the  manufacturers;  and  to  do  them 
JulHce  they  are  not  a  whit  behind  hand  with  their  rivals,  in  cla- 
mours for  protection^  I  run  no  hazard  in  asserting,  that  every  war 
this  nation  has  actually  been  engaged  in^  has  been  incited  by  the 
mercantile  interest^  and  every  war  she  is  likely  to  be  engaged  in 
for  the  future^  will  probably  be  excited  by  the  clamours  of  the  mer^ 
chants^  or  the  clamours  of  the  manufacturers.  Both  the  one  class 
and  the  other  consist  of  an  organized  restless,  noisy,  complaining, 
remonstrating,  begging,  petitioning,  demanding,  ever- craving  set 
of  men,  who  n-om  their  gregarious  and  associating  habits  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  quiet,  and  scattered  population  of  plant- 
ers. With  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  the  interest  of  the 
body,  is  always  paramount  to  the  interest  of  the  nation:  the  mer- 
chants however  are  satified  if  you  create  a  navy  and  enter  into 
wars  for  their  protection:  the  manufactures  call  for  a  code  of  taxa- 
tion and  penal  laws.  Those  who  will  not  consult,  or  will  not  credit 
experience  on  this  point,  may  credit  Puffendorf  if  they  will,  who 
has  said  it  before  me.  Or  they  may  look  at  the  wars  in  Europe  for 
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the  last  century.  Even  the  wars  of  Great  Britain  with  Bonapafte, 
consisted  chiefly*  in  a  struggle,  on  one  side  for  the  maintenance, 
on  apother  for  the  suppression  of  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
monopoly. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  merchants  have  as  strong  a  right 
to  demand  that  their  interests  should  be  protected,  as  the  manufacr 
turers.  E  specially ,  as  the  amount  of  property  and  population  engaged 
at  present  in  commerce,  is  at  least  tenfold  in  our  country  to  mat 
employed  in  manufacture.  But  if  a  system  of  home  manufacture 
is  to  be  established,  imports  and  exports,  that  is  commerce,  must 
be  diminished  in  proportion.  Is  it  reasonable  for  the  manufacturers 
to  demand,  that  the  mercantile  interest  shall  be  sacrificed  to  theirs? 
Employ  your  capital  as  you  think  best,  says  the  merchant;  but  do 
not  make  a  losing  concern,  a  profitable  one,  by  taxing  the  commu- 
nity and  depressing  us* 

1  do  not  dwell  on  the  entire  change,  on  the  tenfold  strictness,  on 
the  very  great  difficulties,  such  an  alteration  would  introduce  into 
the  whole  of  our  system  of  taxation  and  finance — and  into  our  sys- 
tem of  custom-house  regulations — nor  on  the  army  of  custom-house 
officers  that  will  be  required — or  the  navy  of  custom-house  schoon- 
ers, and  swift  sailing  vessels  of  all  descriptions  that  must  be  com- 
missioned— on  the  utter  impossibility  after  all  endeavours  of  pre- 
venting smuggling,  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Vermont  to  the  western 
shore  of  lake  Erie,  and  from  St,  Miry's  to  the  district  of  Maine— 
nor  on  the  hazard,  that  the  necessities  of  government  from  diminish- 
ed duties  on  imports,  may  gradually  point  at  the  introduction  of  di- 
rect taxes  and  ultimately  of  excise.  It  is  sufficient  to  suggest  these 
circumstances  to  the  intelligent  reader;  they  are  difficulties  of  fearful 
magnitude,  and  will  be  felt  by  reflecting  men. 

Again.  All  commerce  is  essentially  founded  on  reciprocity,  or 
supposed  reciprocity  of  advantage.  To  encourage  our  home  manu- 
facture, it  is  proposed  to  tax  high  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  In 
return,  or  in  revenge  if  you  please,  they  throw  discourag^menta 
on  our  raw  materials  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco.  What  right  has  con- 
gress then  to  tax  indirectly  the  staples  of  the  southern  states,  for 
the  sake  of  a  handful  of  manufacturing  speculators?  For  it  is  ex- 
actly the  same  whether  we  tax  the  export,  or  Great  Britain  taxes 
the  import. 

I  say  then,  that  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  present  tariff  of  du- 
ties, would  operate  as  a  multifold  tax  on  a  prodigious  majority  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  in  favour  of  a  small  body  of  nien  comparatively, 
who  may  and  can  employ  their  time  and  their  money  beneficially 
in  other  pursuits:  and  that  congress  ought  not  to  be  cajoled  into 
this  unfair  proceeding,  on  the  authority  of  any  autocrat  of  Ilussia, 
or  king  of  Portugal,  past,  present,  or  to  come.  The  measure  would 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  be  unjust. 

But  setting  aside  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  measure,  let  "us 
inquire,  whether  it  would  be  expedient  at  this  time. 
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GeHtleifteh  manufacturers,  cmi  you  supply  the  United  States 
with  the  innumerable  articles  of  manufacture  they  require^  if  all 
importation  of  manufactured  articles  were  prohibited?  Take  the 
favourite  articles  of  woollen  and  "cotton.  Is  it  in  your  power  for 
these  ten  years  to  come,  to  supply  at  any  price,  the  demand  for  the 
necessary  articles  of  woollen  and  cotton  clothing?  Or  are  we,  in 
order' to  foster  your  schemes  of  manufacturing  monopoly,  to  go 
half  naked,  till  you  are  pleased  to  furnish  us  with  the  coverings 
that  climate  and  decency  requiref  You  know*  you  cannot  supply 
the  demand.  You  are  not  prepared  for  it.  Until  you  can,  we  must 
of  necessity  be  supplied  from  other  quarters.  Manufactures  must 
be  introduced  moderately  and  gradually  in  order  to  be  permanent: 
their  proper  foundation,  is  excess  of  population  and  inability  to 
dispose  abroad  of  raw  material.  These  two  circumstances  have 
not  yet  visited  us:  nor  will  manufactures  be  necessary  to  the  cotton 
planter  till  the  price  of  the  raw  material  arrives  at  the  eighth  of  a 
dollar  per  lb.;  and  it  is  even  doubted  if  that  price  will  not  afford  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  cotton  planter.  It  is  not  so  reduced  as  yet. 

Again,  on  jhe  score  of  expedience.  Although  our  sea  port  towns 
teem  with  idlers  who  want  not  merely  employment  but  inclination 
to  be  employed,  no  man  in  his  senses  can  pretend  that  this  is  the 
casie  in  the  country,  where  the  great  obstacle  to  cultivation  is  the  high 
price  of  labour,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  it  at  any  price. 
Indeed,  with  all  the  outcry  about  people  who  want  work  in  our  sea 
ports,  the  evil  really  consists  in  this,  that  they  who  seek  for  work 
will  not  work  at  a  reasonable  price.  Is  there  a  coloured  man  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  who  will  hire  himself  unddr  a  dollar  a  day? 
Is  there  not  a  superabundance  of  employment  for  decent  and  in- 
dustrious white  woriien  at  high  wages,  who  will  condescend  to  be 
cooks,  chamber-maids,  or  nursery-maids?  It  is  a  farce  to  talk  2L\)out 
want  of  employment  for  the  poor  here:  the  fact  is  not  so,  and  my 
readers  know  it.  It  is  want  of  will  to  work,  not  want  of  work  to 
do.  Do  you  not  (the  Philadelphians)  at  present  pay  150,000  dollars 
annually,  under  that  absurd  and  demoralizing  system  called  the 
Poor  laws,  to  maintain  the  alms-house  full  of  idlers,  who  ought  to 
starve  or  to  work? 

But  your  sea-port  towns  do  not  constitute  more  than  a  make 
weight,  in  the  scale  of  argument.  Is  there  a  redundant  population 
starving  for  want  of  employment  in  any  part  of  the  country  from 
Maine  to  the  Arkansas?  Is  not  the  outcry  every  where,  labourers 
are  not  to  be  procured;  and  if  procured,  the  price  of  their  labour 
eats  up  the  profits  of  the  farmer? 

A  system  of  manufactures  then,  will  greatly  increase  an  evil  of 
prodigious  magnitude  among  us.  It  will  increase  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  farming  servants  in  the  country,  and  domestic  servants 
in  our  sea-port  towns:  for  it  must  draw  its  labourers  from  situa- 
tions, where  labourers  are  actually  wanted  at  the  present  moment. 

That  high  wages  given  to  manufacturers,  will  probably  procure 
manufacturing  labour,  and  tempt  others  to  work  who  would  proba- 
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bly  live  icUe,  I  caa  readily  allow;  but  the  great  supply  must  be 
drawn  by  means  of  high  wages,  from  places  and  sources  that  can 
ill  spare  the  labour  wanted:  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  likely  as  yet 
to  operate  as  a  national  evil  in  this  respect  rather  thsui  a  benefit. 
Manufactiures  would  be  useful  if  we  were  over  populated,  but  who 
can  say  that  the  United  States  are  so  now? 

Hence  it  appears  to  me  inexpedient  in  a  high  degree,  to  raise 
the  price  of  labour  upon  the  farming  interest,  by  raising  up  the 
competition  of  manufactures:  this  will  tend  to  discourage  agricul- 
ture; to  enhance  the  price  of  all  the  products  of  agriculture;  and 
tax  every  member  of  the  community,  for  the  wise  purpose  of  ena- 
bling him  to  buy  home  manufactured  articles,  ten  per  cent  worse  in 
quality,  and  fifty  per  cent  higher  in  price,  than  they  now  are. 
For  that  this  wiU  be  the  case  in  general,  I  can  appeal  to  past  expe- 
rience. 

Again.  The  price  of  agricultural  products  is  already  too  high, 
owing  to  the  great  deficiency  of  capital  employed  on  farms.  For 
want  of  capital,  our  farms  are  ill  cleared,  ill  fenced,  half  tilled, 
and  not  half  manured.  No  man  can  farm  to  reasonable  profit,  or 
even  tolerably  welU  who  does  not  appropriate  a  capital  of  at  least 
five  and  twenty  dollars  an  acre  to  the  cultivation  of  his  cleared 
land:  and  those  who  live  near  Philadelphia  well  know,  that  the 
most  wealthy  farmers^  farm  to  the  most  profit.  Is  it  expedient 
then,  to  divert  or  withdraw  ^rom  agriculture  into  manufactures, 
the  so-  much  needed  capital?  ' 

But  the  manufacturers  say,  ^  we  will  furnish  you  with  a  market  at 
your  own  doors,  without  seeking  a  foreign  market  or  sending  your 
grain  and  flour  abroad.'  This  is  an  argument  of  little  weight;  for 
at  present,  we  do  not  export  as  much  grain  and  flour  altogether 
from  the  United  States  as  would  feed  Great  Britain  for  a  fortnight: 
and  that  quantity  is  not  increasing,  for  unluckily,  consumers  in- 
crease faster  than  producers. 

Until,  therefore,  the  redundant  population,  and  redundant  capi* 
tal  of  our  country  shall  call  for  additional  means  of  absorbing  and 
employing  it,  manufactures  cannot  be  expedient,  and  still  less  can 
they  be  necessary  to  us.  When  that  time  shall  come,  they  will  cs» 
tablish  themselves  of  course,  and  grow  with  the  growth  of  the 
causes  that  established  them.  But  if  they  are  to  depend  on  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  laid  for  their  support,  this  may  fail  them;  owing  to^ 
the  conduct  that  may  be  adopted  by  foreign  powers — to  the  change 
ing  views  of  the  subject  taken  at  hpme,  and  to  the  misconduct  of 
the  manufacturers  themselves. 

We  can  only  reason  from  past  experience.  During  the  late  war 
many  manufactures  were  set  up:  and  they  were  couducted  with 
so  much  imprudence,  and  involved  in  their  establishment  so  many 
certain  causes  of  failure,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  almost  all  failed. 

I.  The  undertakers  merged  usually  the  greatest  proportion  of 
their  capital  in  buildings  needlessly  expensive. 


IJ.  They  were  set  on  foot  and  mmpoged  by  join|>stock  com- 
panies, a  sure  prognostic  of  ill  success* 

III*  They  were  too  often  committed  to  the  care  of  pretenders, 
who  imposed  on  their  ignorant  employers,  the  capitalists. 

IV.  The  wanton,  careless,  extravagant  waste  in  many  of  them, 
amounted  to  more  than  a  reasonable  profit. 

V.  £very  master  manufacturer  expected  to  live  in  opulence, 
upon  the  high  profits  of  a  small  capital:  while  his  competitor  in 
Europe,  lived  frugally  on  small  profits  from  a  large  capitaL 

VI.  The  high  prices  demanded,  affording  an  enormous  profit, 
disgusted  with  great  reason  the  consumers.  I  believe  when  con* 
gress  about  two  sessions  ago,  laid  a  duty  on  imported  iron,  the  iron 
masters  took  the  opportunity  of  laying  an  additional  price  <m  their 
article  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

It  may  be  taken  for  a  sure  and  certain  event,  that  whenever  the 
laws  put  the  public  in  the  power  of  the  manufacturer,  by  cremating 
a  monopoly  in  his  favour,  he  will  lay  additions  on  the  price  of  the 
article  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  patience  of  the  public  will 
bear.  It  has  been  so  in  time  past,  and  will  ever  be  so  in  time  to 
•come.  Reasonable  prices  and  good  work  can  only  be  insured  by 
constant  competition;  but  the  aim  of  all  manufacturers  is  to  ex- 
clude competitors,  and  ensure  monopoly. 

VIL  A  great  source  of  inferiority  among  our  manufacturers  here, 
is,  the  neglecting  and  despising  European  improvements.  Thus, 
the  English  can  export  bar-iron  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  at 
about  half  the  price,  which  the  American  iron  masters  charge  for 
t^  same  article  delivered  at  the  same  places.  I  mean,  independent 
of  duty  on  importations  here.  Now,  why  we  should  be  compelled. 
tp  pay  100  per  cent  as  a  premium  to  the  ignorance  or  the  obstina- 
cy of  our  iron  masters  at  home,  I  know  not.  The  great  expense  of 
Braking  iron  consists  in  the  capital  employed  in  woodland,  and  the 
high  cost  of  wood-charcoal.  The  English  undersell  us  at  this  enor- 
mous rate,  in  consequence  of  using  the  charcoal  of  stone-coal; 
which  being  a  cheaper  fuel,  and  requiring  no  capital,  diffuses  the 
manufacture  among  small  capitalists.  I  fear  it  may  generally  be 
ssdd  of  our  manufacturers  of  domestic  articles,  that  they  are  too 
i^cgligent  to  acquire  or  to  employ  the  necessary  kind  and  degree 
of  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  those,  who  are  com- 
pelled from  home  competition  themselves,  to  spare  no  pains  in  ac* 
quiring  all  the  knowledge  connected  with  their  business. 

VIII.  The  high  price  of  labour,  will  for  a  long  time  form  a  great 
barrier  against  the  success  of  our  home  manufactures;  and  this 
obstacle  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  gene- 
ral system  of  manufactures  among  us,  creating  a  new  demand  for 
labour,  so  extensive,  as  greatly  to  increase  an  evil  already  com- 
plained of. 

IX.  Manufactures  to  succeed  require  the  steady  employment  of 
large  capitals.  But  from  the  habit  (^  associations  among  our  work- 
men to  enhance  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  temptation  our  wild 
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lands  afford  to  every  man  who  tan,  by  saving  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, acquire  and  enjoy  the  independent  situation  of  land  owner  and 
cultivator,  our  manufacturing  capitalists,  are  incessantly  in  jeopar- 
dy. In  Europe,  the  redundant  population,  and  great  difficulty  of 
procuring  employment,  renders  the  capitalist  beyond  comparison 
more  secure  there,  than  he  can  be  here  for  half «  century  to  come. 

X.  After  all,  if  it  be  right  that  manufactures  should  be  encou- 
raged, let  us  at  least  inquire  whether  they  are  not  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  sufficiendy  encouraged. 

The  duties  on  importation  of  foreign  articles,  extend  from  25  to 
33  1-3  per  cent.  That  is,-  there  is  already  a  bounty  in  favour  of 
the  home  manufacturer,  from  this  source,  of  about  30  per  cent. 
Add  to  this,  the  freight  which  the  importer  pays,  equal  on  an 
average  to  five  per  cent:  add  to  this  the  importer*s  profit,  who  sells 
to  the  same  class  of  people  who  are  the  customers  of  the  manufac- 
turer at  home,  15  per  cent  at  the  very  least.  That  is,  there  is  actu- 
ally in  the  present  circumstances,  an  average  bounty  of  50  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  every  imported  article. 
If  this  be  not  a  tax  on  the  consumer  high  enough  in  all  conscience, 
I  know  not  where  the  legislature  is  to  stop,  short  of  absolute  pro- 
hibition. What  a  contrast  between  commerce  and  manufactures! 
The  first,  except  when  a  war  is  wanted,  says  *  let  us  alone:'  the 
constant  outcry  of  the  other,  is,  additional  duties,  additonal  prohi- 
bitions, pains  and  penalties  on  our  competitors,  and  monopoly  un- 
der the  name  of  protection,  for  us! 

Those  who  have  attended  to  the  historv  of  the  wool  trade  in 
Great  Britain,  know,  that  the  profits  of  the  woollen  manufacturers 
have  chiefly  arisen  from  their  having  worried  and  teazed  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  into  a  continued  system  of  fraud  upon 
the  farmers.  Not  content  with  saying  to  the  credulous  people,  *  it 
is  your  interest  to  buy  your  goods  from  us,  and  to  drive  away  all 
foreign  articles,'  they  have  had  the  address  to  persuade  parliament  • 
to  prohibit  the  farmer  from  selling  his  sheep  and  his  wool  to  for- 
eigners at  a  high  price,  in  order  that  these  jugglers  may  buy  it  at 
a  low  price — or  rather  at  their  own  price. 

By  and  by,  we  shall  have  petitions  to  congress,  founded  on  the 
example  of  Great  Britain,  to  prevent  us  from  selling  our  wool  at  a 
foreign  market,  in  order  to  protect  domestic  manufacture!  ' 

So  the  callicoe-printers  of  Great  Britain,  persuade  parliament  1 
that  it  is  wise  to  make  the  home  consumer  pay  a  penny  a  yard  more  ■ 
upon  his  printed  muslins  than  the  foreign  consumer,  in  order  to 
create  a  foreign  market  for  his  goods.  In  like  manner,  high  duties 
are  laid  upon  white  as  \ifell  as  upon  printed  callicoes  and  muslins 
from  India;  thus  taxing  the  consumers  at  home  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturers,  who  enjoy  the  laugh  as  well  as  the  profit,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  who  patiently  submit  to  these  impositions.  Mr.  . 
Pitt  very  properly  resisted  the  clamours  of  the  same  class  of  men, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  propositions;  still  the  manufactures  of 
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that  country  were  long  depressed  for  the  sake  of  their  English 
competitors. 

1  do  not  dwell,  on  the  productive  source  of  foreign  war  which 
the  manufacturing  system  has  been,  to  the  most  manufacturing  of 
all  European  nations,  wars  that  have  consumed  ten  times  the  pro- 
fit of  the  system— on  the  premature  decrepitude  of  a  manufactur- 
ing population— on  the  demoralizing  eifect  of  large  manufactories 
—on  die  abject  slavery  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  who  in 
a  crouded  population  can  find  no  employment  in  agriculture,  or 
who  from  habit  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  unhealthy  oc- 
cupations of  manufacture — <m  the  great  inferiority  of  such  a  pop- 
pulation,  to  an  agricultural  yeomanry — or  on  many  other  topics 
fruitful  in  remark,  that  this  discussion  naturally  suggests.  I  leave 
the  reader  to  reflect  for  the  present,  on  the  view  of  the  subject  just 
given,  and  of  need  be,  I  shall  resume  it.  Indagator. 

Art.  VI.— The  Scottish  Bar. 
(From  *  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk.') 

^  "D  Y  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  brethren,  Mr.  John  Clerk  is  the 
-*-'  present  Choryphseus  of  the  bar — *  Juris  consultorum  sui  seculi 
facile princeps.'*  Others  there  are  that  surpass  him  in  a  few  particular 
points,  both  of  learning  and  of  practice,  but  on  the  whole,  his  su- 
periority is  entirely  unrivalled  and  undisputed.  Those  who  approach 
the  nearest  to  him  are,  indeed,  so  much  his  juniors,  that  he  can- 
not fail  to  have  an  immense  ascendancy  over  them,  both  from  the 
actual  advantages  of  his  longer  study  and  experience,  and  without 
offence  to  him  or  them,  be  it  added,  from  the  effects  of  their  early 
admiration  of  him,  while  he  was  as  yet  far  above  their  sphere.  Do 
not  suppose,  however,  that  I  mean  to  represent  any  part  of  the  re- 
spect with  \^hich  these  gentlemen  treat  their  senior,  as  the  result 
of  empty  prejudice.  Never  was  any  man  less  of  a  quack  than  Mr. 
Clerk;  the  very  essence  of  his  character  is  scorn  of  ornament,  and 
utter  loathing  of  affectation.  He  is  the  plainest,  the  shrewdest,  and 
the  most  sarcastic  of  men;  his  sceptre  owes  the  whole  of  its  power 
to  its  weight — nothing  to  glitter. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  physiognomy  more  expressive  of 
the  character  of  a  great  lawyer  and  barrister.  The  features  are 
in  themselves  good — at  least  a  painter  would  call  them  sof  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  profile  has  as  fine  lines  as  could  be  wished.  But 
then,  how  the  habits  of  the  mind  have  stamped  their  traces  on 
every  part  of  the  face!  What  sharpness,  what  razor-like  sharpness 
has  indented  itself  about  the  wrinkles  of  his  eyelids;  the  eyes  them- 
i^elves,  so  quick,  so  gray,  such  bafflers  of  scrutiny,  such  exquisite 
scrutinizersjhow  they  change  their  expression — it  seems  almost  how 
they  change  their  colour — shifting  from  contracted,  concentrated 
blackness,  through  every  shade  of  brown,  blue,  green,  and  hazel, 
back  into  their  oWn  open,  gleaming  gray  again.  How  they  glis- 
ten into  a  smile  of  disdain! — Aristotle  says,  tikat  all  laughter  spnngs 
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from  emotions  of  conscious  superiority.  I  never  saw  the  Stagyrite 
so  well  illustrated  as  in  the  smile  of  this  gentleman.  He  seems  to 
be  affected  with  the  most  delightful  and  balmy  feelings,  by  the 
contemplation  of  some  soft-heaided  prosing  driveller,  racking  his 

Soor  brain,  or  bellowing  his  lungs  out— all  abput  something  which 
e,  the  smiler,  sees  through  so  thoroughly,  so  distinctly.  Blunder 
follows  blunder;  the  mist  thickens  about  the  brain  of  the  bewild- 
ered hammerer;  and  every  plunge  of  the  bogtrotter — every  deep- 
ening shade  of  his  confusion — is  attested  by  some  more  copious 
infusion  of  Sardonic  suavity  into  the  horrible,  ghastly,  grinning 
smile  of  the  happy  Mr.  Clerk.  How  he  chuckles  over  the  solenm 
spoon  whom  he  hath  fair]y  got  into  his  power.  When  he  rises  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  display,  he  seems  to  collect  himself  like  a  kite 
above  a  covey  of  partridges;  he  is  no  hurry  to  come  down,  but  holds 
his  victims  *  with  his  glittering  eye,'  and  smiles,  sweetly,  and  yet 
more  sweetly,  the  bitter  assurance  of  their  coming  fate;  then  out 
he  stretches  his  arm,  as  the  kite  may  his  wing,  and  changing  the 
smile  by  degrees  into  a  frown,  and  drawing  down  his  eyebrows 
f;rom  their  altitude  among  the  wrinkles  of  his  forehead,  and  mak* 
ing  them  to  hang  like  fringes  quite  over  his  diminishing  and  bright- 
ening eyes,  and  mingling  a  tincture  of  deeper  scorn  in  the  wave  of 
his  lips,  and  projecting  his  chin,  and  suffusing  his  whole  face  with 
the  very  livery  of  wrath,  how  he  pounces  widi  a  scream  upon  his 
prey — and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  their  unhappy  souls. 

He  is  so  sure  of  himself,  and  he  has  the  happy  knack  of  seeming 
to  be  so  sure  of  his  case,  that  the  least  appearance  of  labour,  or  con- 
cern, or  nicety  of  arrangement,  or  accuracy  of  expression,  would 
take  away  from  the  imposing  effect  of  his  cool,  careless,  scornful, 
and  determined  negligence.  Even  the  greatest  of  his  opponents 
sit,  as  it  were,  rebuked  before  his  gaze  of  intolerable  derision. 
But  careless  and  scornful  as  he  is,  what  a  display  of  skilfulness 
in  the  way  of  putting  his  statements;  what  command  of  intellect  in 
the  strength  with  which  he  deals  the  irresistible  blows  of  his  argu- 
ments— blows  of  all  kinds,  Jihhers^  cross-buttockerSy  but  most  often 
and  most  delightedly  ^YiGtr  facers  choppers.  ^Ars  est  celare  artem^ 
is  his  motto;  or  rather, '  Usus  ipse  natura  est;^  for  where  was  there 
ever  such  an  instance  of  the  certain  sway  of  tact  and  experience? 
It  is  truly  a  delightful  thing,  to  be  a  witness  of  this  mighty  intelr 
lectual  gladiatoi,  scattering  every  thing  before  him  like  a  king  upon 
his  old  accustomed  arena;  with  an  eye  swift  as  lightning  to  dis- 
cover the  unguarded  point  of  his  adversary,  and  a  hand  steady  as 
iron  to  direct  his  weapon,  and  a  mask  of  impenetrable  stuff  that 
throws  back  like  a  rock  the  prying  gaze  that  would  dare  to  retal- 
iate upon  his  own  lynx-like  penetration — what  a  champion  is  here! 
It  is  no  wonder  that  every  litigant  in  this  covenanting  land  should 
have  learned  to  look  on  it  as  a  mere  tempting  of  Providence  to 
omit  retaining  John  Clerk. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  standing,  in  years  and 
in  talent,  this  great  advocate  disdains  to  speak  any  other  than  the 
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hngumge  of  his  bwn  countty* ,  I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  but  there 
may  be  some  litde  tinge  of  affectation  in  his  pertinacious  adherence 
to  both  the  words  and  the  music  of  his  Doric  dialect*  However, 
as  he  has  perfecdy  the  appearance  and  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
and  even,  every  now  and  then  (when  it  so  likes  him\  something  of 
the  air  of  the  courtier  about  him,— -there  is  an  impression  quite  the 
reverse  of  vulgarity,  produced  by  the  mode  of  his  speaking;  and^ 
in  this  respect,  he  is  certainly  quite  in  a  different  situation  from 
some  of  his  younger  brethren,  who  have  not  the  excuse  of  age  ba 
the  breadth  of  their  utterance,  nor,  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  im* 
portance  still,  the  same  truly  antique  style  in  its  breadth*  Of  this, 
mdeed,  t  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge;  but  some  of  my  friends 
assured  me  that  nothing  could  be  more  marked  than  the  difference 
between  the  Scotch  of  one  who  learned  it  sixty  years  ago,  and  that 
of  the  younger  generation.  These  last,  they  observed,  have  had 
few  opportunities  of  having  Scotch  spoken,  but  among  servants,  &c^ 
so  that  there  clings  to  all  their  own  expressions,  when  they  make 
use  of  the  neglected  dialect,  a  rich  flavour  of  the  hall  or  the  8tal>le. 
Now,  Mr.  Clerk,  who  is  a  man  of  excellent  family  and  fashion^ 
spent  all  his  early  years  among  ladies  and  gendemen,  who  spoke 
nothing  whatever  but  Scotch;  and  even  I  could  observe  (or  so,  at 
least,  I  persuaded  mjrself),  that  his  language  had  a  certain  castojT 
elegance  even  in  its  utmost  breadth.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
matter  of  his  orations  is  far  too  good  to  allow  of  much  attention 
being  made  to  its  manner;  and  after  a  littie  time  I  scarcely  re- 
inarked  that  he  was  speaking  a  dialect  different  from  my  own, 
txcepting  when,  screwmg  his  features  into  tlu^ir  utmost  bitterness, 
tft  else  relaxing  them  into  their  broadest  glee,  he  lanched  fortii 
some  mysterious  vernacularism  of  wrath  or  merriment,  to  the  ten- 
fold confusion  or  tenfold  delight  of  tiiose  for  whose  use  it  was  in- 
tended. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  this  old  barrister,  who  at 
tile  bar  has  so  much  the  air  of  having  never  thought  of  any  thing 
but  his  profession,  is,  in  fact,  quite  tiie  reverse  of  a  mere  lawyer* 
Like  old  Voet,  who  used  to  be  so  much  laughed  at  by  tiie  Leyden 
Jurisconsults  for  his  frequenting  the  town-hall  in  that  city  (where 
there  is,  it  seems,  a  very  curious  collection  of  paintings),  Mr.  Clerk 
m  a  great  connoisseur  in  pictures,  and  devotes  to  them  a  very  con- 
aklerable  portion  of  his  time.  He  is  not  a  mere  connoisseur  how- 
ever, and  indeed,  I  suspect,  carries  as  much  true  knowledge  of  the 
art  in  his  littie  finger,  as  the  whole  reporting  committee  of  the 
Dilettanti  society  do  in  their  heads.  The  truth  is,  that  he  is  him- 
self a  cs4>ital  artist,  and  had  he  given  himself  entirely  to  the  art 
he  loves  so  well,  would  have  been,  I  have  littie  doubt,  by  far  the 
greatest  master  Scotland  ever  has  produced.  I  went  one  day,  by 
mere  accident,  into  my  friend  John  Ballantyne's  sale-room,  at  the 
moment  when  that  most  cunning  of  all  tempters  had  in  his  hand 
a  Utde  pen  and  ink  sketch  by  Mr.  Clerk-^rawn  upon  the  outer 
page  of  ^  a  reclaiming  jpftilt9p'— -prebaUgr  «4uU  Mtte  fttm»4  cqppQ- 
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nent  supposed  Wmsdf  *o  be  uttering^  things  highly  worthy  of 
Clerk's  undivided  attention.  I  bought  the  scrap  for  a  mere  trifle; 
but,  I  aa(sure  you,  I  value  it  very  highly.  It  hangs,  at  this  mo- 
ment, over  my  chimney-piece,  just  under  your  old  favourite,  the 

Hister-piece,  by  Jack,    I  have  shown  it  to  Mrs,  - —  and  Tom ^ 

and  several  others  of  my  friends,  and  they  all  agree  it  is  quite. Si 
Bijou.  The  subject  is  Bathsheba,  with  her  foot  in  the  water.  The 
David  is  inimitable. — Mr.  Clerk  is  a  mighty  patron  of  artists,  and 
has  a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures  in  his  own  possession.— Vol.  i* 
pp.  502 — 510. 

MR.  CRANSTOUN. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  contrast  between  any  two  individuak, 
of  eminent  acquirements,  than  there  is  between  Mr.  Clerk  and  the 
gentleman  who  ranks  next  to  him  at  the  Scottish  bar — Mr.  Crans^ 
toun.  They  mutually  set  off  each  other  to  great  advantage;  they 
are  rivals  in  nothing;  notwithstanding  their  total  dissimilitude  in 
almost  every  respect,  they  are  well  nigh  equally  admired  by  every 
one.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  any  thing  could  furnish  a  more  une- 
quivocal testimony  to  the  talents  of  them  both. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  see  Mr.  Cranstoun  for  the  first  time,  a&  he 
rose  to  make  his  reply  to  a  fervid,  masculine,  homely  harangue  of 
my  old  favourite;  and  I  was  never  less  predisposed  to  receive  fa- 
vourably the  claims  of  a  stranger  upon  my  admiration*  There  was 
something,  however,  about  the  new  speaker  which  would  not  per- 
mit me  to  refuse  him  my  attention,  although  I  confess  I  could 
scarcely  bring  myself  to  listen  to  him  with  much  gusto  for  severaj 
minutes.  I  felt,  to  use  a  simile  in  Mr.  Clerk's  own  way,  liken 
person  whose  eyes  have  been  dazzled  with  some  strong,  rich,  lux- 
uriant piece  of  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  school,  and  who  cannot  taste, 
in  immediate  U*ansition,  the  more  pale,  calm,  correct  gracefulfieA$ 
of  an  Italian  Fresco;  nevertheless,  the  eyes  become  cool  as  they 
gaze,  and  the  mind  is  gradually  yielded  up  to  a  less  stimulant,  but 
in  the  end  a  yet  more  captivating  and  soothing  species  of  seduc- 
tion. The  pensive  and  pallid  countenance,  every  delicate  line  oi 
which  seemed  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  compact  thoughtful- 
ness — the  mild  contemplative  blue  eyes,  with  now  and  then  a  flash 
of  irresistible  fire  in  them— the  lips,  so  full  of  precision  and  taste- 
fulness,  not  perhaps  without  a  dash  of  fastidiousness  in  the  com- 
pression of  their  curves — ^the  gentle,  easy,  but  firm  and  dignified 
air  and  attitude— every  thing  about  him  had  its  magic,  and  Ae 
charm  was  not  long  in  winning  me  effectually  into  its  circle.  The 
stream  of  his  discourse  flowed  on  calmly  and  clearly;  the  voice 
itself  was  mellow  yet  commanding;  the  pronunciation  exact,  but 
not  pedantically  so;  the  ideas  rose  gradually  out  of  each  other,  and 
seemed  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  best  and  most  accurate  of 
phraseology,  without  the  exertion  of  a  single  thought  in  its  selec- 
tion. The  fascination  was  ere  long  complete;  and,  when  he  closed'' 
his  speech,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  before  witnessed  any 
sp^imep  of  the  true  ^  Melliflua  Majestas'  of  Quintiliscn. 
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^,  The. only  defect  iii.his  maaiieir  of  speaking  (dud  it  is,  after  all, 
^f  no  means  a  constant  defect),  is  a  certain  appearance  of  cold-  • 
fiess,  which,  I  suspect,  is  nearly  inseparable  from  so  much  accu- 
racy. Mr*  Cranstoun  is  a  man  pf  high  birth  and  refined  habits^; 
and  he  has  profited  abundantly  by  all  the  means  of  education  whiclv 
either  his  own  or  the  sister  country  can  afford.  His  success  in  his^ 
profession  was  not  early  (although  never  was  any  success  so  rapid- 
after  it  once  had  a  beginning);  and  he  spent,  therefore,  many  years 
of  his  manhood  in  the  exquisite  intellectual  enjoyments  of  an  ele- 
gant scholar,  before  he  had  either  inclination  or  occasion  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  more  repulsive  studies  of  the  law.  It  is  no 
wonder,  that  in  spite  of  his  continual  practice,  and  of  his  great 
natural  eloquence,  the  impression  of  these  delightful  years  should 
have  become  too  deep  ever  to  be  concealed  from  view;  and  that, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  displays  of  his  forensic  ex- 
ertion, there  should  mingle  something  ^in  his  air,  which  reminds 
us  that  there  is  still  another  sphere  wherein  his  spirit  would  be  yet 
more  perfectly  at  home.  To  me,  I  must  confess,  although  I  am 
aware  that  you  will  laugh  at  me  for  doing  so,  there  was  always 
present,  while  I  listened  to  this  accomplished  speaker,  a  certain 
feeling  of  pain.  I  could  scarcely  help  regretting  that  he  should 
have  become  a  barrister  at  all.  The  lucid  power  of  invesdgation;^ 
the  depth  of  argument;  the  richness  of  illustration — all  set  forth 
and  embalmed  in  such  a  strain  of  beautiful  and  unaffected  language, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  almost  too  precious  for  the  purposes  to  which 
they  were  devoted-— even  although,  in  this  their  devotion,  they 
were  also  ministering  to  my  own  delight.  I  could  not  help  saying 
to  myself, — what  a  pity,  that  he  who  might  have  added  a  new  name 
to  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  his  country — who  might  per- 
haps have  been  equsA  to  any  one  as  a  historian,  philosopher,  or 
statesnum,  should  hare  been  induced,  in  the  early  and  inconscious 
diffidence  of  his  genius,  to  give  himself  to  a  profession  which  can 
never  afford  any  adequate  remuneration,  either  for  the  talents 
which  he  has  devoted  to  its  service,  or  the  honour  which  he  has 
conferred  upon  its  name. 

Having  this  feeling,  I  of  course  could  not  join  in  the  regret 
which  I  heard  expressed  by  all  my  friends  in  Edinburgh,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  prevailing  rumour,  that  Mr.  Cranstoun  intends  ere 
long  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  practice  of  his  profession;  and 
yet  I  most  perfectly  sympathise  in  the  feelings  of  those,  who,  them- 
selves compelled  to  adhere  to  those  toils  from  which  he  is  enabled 
to  shake  himself  free,  are  sorry  to  witness  the  removal  of  one,  who 
was  sufficient  of  himself  alone  to  shed  an  air  of  grace  and  dignity 
over  the  whole,  profession — and  almost,  as  it  were,  over  all  that 
bdong  to  it.  Well  indeed  may  they  be  excused  for  wishing  to  de- 
fer as  long  as  possible  the  loss  of  such  a  brother.  To  use  the  old 
Greek  proverb,  which  Pericles  has  applied  on  a  more  tragical,  but 
not  on  a  more  fitting  occasion— it  is  indeed  *  taking  away  the 
spring  from  thdr  year.' 
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In  iSie  retreat  of  Mn  Cranstoun,  however,  (shoiild  it  realty  take 
place)  even  these  gentlemen,  when  they  have  leisure  for  a  Httle 
more  reflection,  wUl  probably  see  any  thing  rather  than  a  cause  of 
vegret.  The  mind  which  possesses  within  itself  so  many  sources 
dF  delightful  exertion,  can  never  be  likely  to  sink  into  the  wretch* 
edness  of  indolence;  and,  in  whatever  way  its  energies  may  be  em* 
ployed,  there  can  be  no  question  that  good  fruit,  and  lasting,  will 
be  die  issue.  Whether  he  return  to  those  early  pursuits  in  which 
he  once  promised  to  do  so  much,  and  of  which,  in  the  midst  of 
his  severer  occupations,  so  many  beautiful  glimpses  have  from 
time  to  time  escaped  him;  or  whether  he  seek,  in  the  retirement  of 
hift  honourable  ease,  to  reduce  into  an  enduring  form  the  product 
of  his  long  assiduity  in  the  studies  of  his  profession-^whether  he 
may  prefer  to  take  a  very  high  place  in  the  literature,  or  the  very 
highest  in  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country— •all  will  acknowledge 
that  he  has  ^  chosen  a  better  part*  than  he  could  have  ever  obtain* 
ed,  by  remaining  in  the  dust  and  fever  of  a  profession  which  must 
be  almost  as  fatiguing  to  the  body  as  it  is  to  the  mind.  Ibid.  pp. 
516—522. 

MR.  JErrREY. 

I  have  heard  many  persons  say,  that  the  first  sight  of  Mr.  Jeffrey 
disappointed  them,  and  jarred  witii  all  the  ideas  they  had  previ* 
ously  formed  of  his  genius  and  character*  Perhaps  the  very  first 
glance  of  this  celebrated  person  produced  something  of  the  same 
effect  upon  my  own  mind;  but  a  minute  or  t^o  of  contemplation 
sufficed  to  restore  me  to  die  whole  of  my  faith  in  physiognomy. 
People  may  dispute  as  much  as  they  please  about  particular  fea- 
tures, and  their  effect,  but  I  have  been  all  my  life  a  student  of  ^  tiie 
human  face  divine,*  and  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  counte- 
nance which  did  not  perfectly  harmonize,  so  far  as  I  could  have 
opportunity  of  ascertaining,  with  the  intellectual  conformation  and 
habits  of  the  man  that  bore  it.— But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be 
seduced  into  a  disquisition. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  is  a  short  and  active  looking  man,  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  vivacity  in  all  his  motions.  His  face  is  one  which  can- 
not be  understood  at  a  single  look — perhaps  it  requires,  as  it  cer- 
tainly invites,  a  long  and  anxious  scrutiny  before  it  lays  itself  open 
to  the  gazer.  The  features  are  neither  handsome,  nor  even  Very 
defined  in  tiieir  outiines;  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  as  strik* 
ing  as  any  arrangement  eitiier  of  more  noble  or  more  marked  fea- 
tures, which  ever  came  under  my  view.  The  forehead  is  very 
singularly  shaped,  describing  in  its  bend  from  side  to  side  a  larger 
segment  of  a  cirde  than  is  at  all  common;  compressed  below  tiie 
temples  almost  as  much  as  Steme^s;  and  throwing  out  sinuses 
above  the  eyes  of  an  extremely  bold  and  compact  structure.  The 
mouth  is  the  most  expressive  part  of  his  face,  as  I  believe  it  is  of 
"every  face.  The  lips  are  very  firm,  but  they  tremble  and  vibrate, 
even  when  brought  close  toother,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  an  intense,  never-ce^smg  play  of  mind.  There  isa  delicate 
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of  sneer  almost  isdways  upon  them,  which  has  not  the  least 
appearance  of  ill- temper  aJboat  it,  bat  seems  to  belone  entirely  to 
the  speculative  understanding  of  the  man.  1  have  said,  that  die 
moudi  is  the  most  expressive  part  of  his  faee— and,  in  one  sense, 
diis  is  the  truth,  for  it  is  certainly  the  seat  of  all  it$  ranid  and 
transitory  expression.  But  what  speaking  things  are  his  eyies! 
They  disdain  to  be  agitated  with  those  lesser  emotions  which  pass 
over  the  lips^  they  reserve  their  fierce  and  dark  energies  for  mat- 
ters of  more  moment;  once  kindled  with  the  heat  of  any  passion, 
how  they  beam,  flash  upon  flash!  The  scintillation  of  a  star  is  not 
more  fervid.  Perhaps,  notwithstanding  of  this,  their  repose  is  even 
more  worthy  of  attention.  With  the  capacity  of  emitting  such  a 
flood  of  radiance,  they  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  bani^ng  every 
lay  from  their  black,  inscrutable,  glazed,  tam^like  circles.  I  think 
their  prevailing  language  is,  after  sdl,  rather  a  melancholy  than  a 
merry  one-— it  is  at  leas^  very  full  of  reflection.  Such  is  a  faint 
oudine  of  this  countenance,  the  features  of  which  (to  say  nothing 
at  all)  of  their  expression),  have,  as  yet,  baflled  every  attempt  of 
the  portndt-painters;  and  which,  indeed,  bids  very  fair,  in  my 
opinion,  to  leave  no  image  behind  it,  either  on  canvass  or  on  cop- 
per. 

Mr.  Jeffrey^  voice  is  neither  a  musical  nor  a  noble  one;  but  it 
has  such  a  sharp,  acute,  thrilling  power,  diat  even  its  whisper  can 
be  heard  distincdy  at  a  very  great  distance,  and  that  too  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude  of  voices,  of  more  apparent  power  and  com- 
pass. There  is  something  about  it  which  at  once  convinces  you 
that  it  proceeds  from  no  insignificant  person— a  decided,  nervous 
tone,  which  cuts  deep  into  the  ear.  His  pronunciation  is  wretch- 
ed—^i  mixture  of  proi^icial  English,  with  undignified  Scotch,  al- 
together snappish  and  offensive;  and  which  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  elocution  of  a  more  ordinary  man  utterly  dis- 
gusting; but  tiie  flow  of  his  eloquence  is  so  overpoweringly  rapid, 
so  unweariedly  energetic,  so  entirely  unlike  every  other  man's 
mode  of  speaking,  ^at  the  pronunciation  of  the  particular  words 
is  quite  lost  to  one's  view  in  the  midst  of  tiiat  continual  effort 
wUch  is  required,  in  order  to  make  the  understanding,  even  the 
ear  of  die  listener,  keep  pace  with  die  glowing  velocity  of  the  de- 
clamation. His  words  come  more  profusely  dian  words  ever  came 
before,  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  they  were  quite  unable  to  follow, 
passilms  tejuis^  the  still  more  amazing  speed  of  his  thoughts.  You 
Mt^  while  minute  follows  minute  unaccounted  and  unheeded,  in  a 
state  of  painful  excitation,  as  if  you  were  in  a  room  overlighted 
widi  gas,  or*  close  under  die  crash  of  a  whole  pealing  orchestra. 

This  astonishing  fluency  and  vivacity,  if  possessed  by  a  person 
of  very  inferior  talents,  might  for  a  litde  be  sufficient  to  create  an 
illusion  in  his  favour;  and  I  have  heard  that  such  tilings  have  been. 
But  die  more  you  can  overcome  die  effect  of  JeflPrey's  dazzling 
ramdity,  and  concentrate  your  attention  on  the  id,eas  jcmbodied 
inth  audi  supernatural  bciUty,  die  greater  will  be  your  admira- 
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tion.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  more  fertil^^ 
teeming  intellect*  The  flood  of  his  illustration  seems  to  be  at  all 
times  rioting  up  to  the  very  brim — ^yet  he  commands  and  restrains 
it  with  equal  strength  and  skill;  or,  if  it  does  escape  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, it  spreads  such  a  richness  all  around,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  fault  with  its  extravagance.  Surely  never  was  such  a  lux- 
uriant ^  copia  fandi,'  united  with  so  much  terseness  of  thought,  and 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  managed  with  so  muth  unconscious^ 
almost  instinctive  ease.  If  he  be  not  the  most  delightful,  he  is  cer- 
tainly by  far  the  most  wonderful  of  speakers. 

Like  Cranstoun,  this  splendid  rhetorician  was  many  years  at  the 
bar,  before  his  success  was  at  all  proportioned  to  his  talents.  The 
reputation  enjoyed  by  his  Review  was  both  a  friendly  and  a  hos- 
tile thing  to  him  as  a  barrister;  for  it  excited  universal  attention 
to  him  whenever  he  made  any  appearance  at  the  bar,  and  yet  it 
prevented  many  people  from  soliciting  him  to  undertsJte  the  con- 
duct of  their  cases,  by  inspiring  a  sort  of  fear,  that  his  other,  and 
more  delightful,  and  better-rewarded  pursuits,  might  perhaps  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  full  justice  to  matters  of  e very-day  charac- 
ter— ^the  paltry  disputes  of  traders,  and  the  mean  tricks  of  attor- 
nies.  All  this,  however,  has  been  long  since  got  over,  and  Jeffrey 
is  now  higher  than  almost  any  of  his  brethren  in  his  general  cha- 
racter of  an  advocate,  and  decidedly  above  them  all  in  more  than 
one  particular  department  of  practice.  The  same  powers  which 
have  enabled  him  ta  seize  with  so  firm  a  grasp  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  in  regard  to  matters  of  taste  and  literature,  give  him,  above, 
all,  sway  unrivalled  over  the  minds  of  a  jury.  There  cannot  be  a 
finer  display  of  ingenuity  than  his  mode  of  addressing  a  set  of 
plain  conscientious  men,  whom  it  is  his  btlS^ess  to  bamboozle.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  call  up,  as  some  have  dared  to  do,  the  majesty 
of  sleeping  passions,  to  overawe  the  trembling  indecision  of  judg* 
ment.  The  magic  he  wields  is  not  of  that  high  cast  which  makes 
the  subject  of  its  working  the  conscious  yet  willing  slave  of  the 
sorcerer.  His  is  a  more  cunning,  but  quite  as  effectual  a  species  of 
tempting.  He  flatters  the  vanity  of  men,  by  making  them  believe^ 
that  the  best  proof  of  their  own  superiorly  will  be  their  coming 
to  the  conclusion  which  he  has  proposed;  and  they  submit  with  ser- 
vile stupidity  at  the  very  moment  that  they  are  pluming  themselves 
on  displaying  the  boldness  and  independence  of  adventurous  in* 
tellect. — In  criminal  trials,  and  in  the  newly-established  jury  court 
for  civil  cases,  Mr.  Jef&ey  is  now  completely  lord  of  the  ascend- 
ant.— Ibid.  pp.  526 — 30. 

-I  ■  .1  ■     I        ,  ■       9 

Art.  VII. — The  Patiah  ofBombay^  a  Tale. 
[From  the  European  Magazine.] 

npO  WARDS  the  brilliant  hour  of  sunset,  in  a  spring  evening, 
'-    one  of  the  noblest  brachmins  in  this  island  appeared  on  a  para- 
pet of  rocks  extending  into  the  bay,  and  began  the  ceremonies  o£ 
the  cocoa-nut  feast  by  throwing  a  gilded.  shi^U  iajto  the  sea*  In  a  few 
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m^ents  the  waves  swarmed  with  more  than  a  thousand  shells 
lanched  as  a  tribute  to  the  bountiful  element,  while  the  shore  re- 
sounded with  the  joyous  clamours  df  tom-toms,  pipes,  trumpets, 
and  the  double  flutes  played  by  rough  boys,  resembling  the  young 
satyrs  in  andque  bas-reliefs.  Booths,  gaylyjfestooned  with  dyed  cot- 
ton or  splendid  chintzes,  and  heaped  with  toys  and  sweetmeats, 
gave  amusemoit  to  groups  composed  of  every  nation,  class,  and 
cast,  in  their  best  attire.    But  even  the  brachmin  who  presided  at 
this  harmless  superstition  was  not  more  disposed  to  good  humour 
than  Ibrahim  Ahmed,  a  dustoor  or  high-priest  of  the  sect  called 
Ouebres  or  Parsees,"^  in  India.     He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life; 
his  eminently  graceful  figure  derived  every  possible  advantage 
from  the  folds  of  his  long  white  muslin  Jamma,  and  the  gay  co- 
lours of  the  shawl  which  twined  round  his  cap  of  crimson  velvet, 
suited  the  laughing  character  of  his  face,  while  they  contrasted  the 
clear  olive  of  his  complexion.  Accustomed  to  the  festivities  of  the 
best  Europeans  in  Bombay,  and  to  the  frank  amenity  of  their  opin- 
ions^ he  looked  with  more  curiosity  than  contempt  on  the  pageant 
of  Hindoo  bigotry.    While  tame  snakes,  and  jugglers  from  Ma- 
dras, amused  his  companions,  his  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  female 
pariah,  one  of  the  most  reprobated  class  of  outcasts.     She  held  in 
her  hand  a  lainp  of  fireflies,  and  was  wading  into  the  tide  in  quest 
of  the  cocoa-shells  that  swam  near  the  shore;  hoping,  perhaps,  to 
collect  a  few  whose  fibres  might  be  used  for  cordage.  Though  her 
jperson  was  bowed  by  the  constant  drudgery  qf  her  unhappy  class, 
and  defiled  by  squalid  habits,  there  was  somiething  in  the  arrange?^ 
ment  of  the  Shalief  contrived  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  petticoat 
and  mantle,  which  revealed  modesty  and  natural  grace.  And  when 
she  threw  back  the  comer  of  this  shalie,  whose  ragged  ends  had 
been  gathered  over  her  head  as  a  veil,  the  beautiful  black  eyes  be- 
neath it  made  the  dustoor  Ibrahim  half  regret  the  dignity  of  his 
own  station.    He  thought  with  more  than  usual  bitterness  of  the 
superstition  that  consigns  the  pariahs  to  utter  ignominy,  and  per- 
haps these  thoughts  occupied  him  so  long  that  he  forgot  the  Atshba- 
haranij  or  holy  fire,  which  he  ought  to  have  kept  alive.  Those  who 
recollect  the  objects  of  a  Guebre's  superstition,  know  that  a  fire- 
temple  contains  two  fires,  one  of  which  the  vulgar  may  behold,  but 
tiie  other  is  preserved  in  the  most  holy  recess,  unvisited  by  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  approached  only  by  the  chief  dustoor  or  high- 

Jjriest.  It  was  necessary  to  remedy  its  extinction  by  fire  brought 
rom  a  funeral  pile,  and  at  this  period  Ibrahim  knew  not  where  to 
seek  one,  as  his  sect  no  longer  burned  their  dead,  holding  it  more 
advisable  to  return  the  body  to  flir,  by  exposing  it,  than  to  earth, 
water,  or  fire.  But  as  the  Hindoos  of  Bombay  burned  human  re- 
lics on  the  shore  at  low  water,  he  folded  himself  in  his  shawl,  and 

*  Both  the  sun  and  the  sea  are  worshipped  by  these  idolaters.  Their  burial- 
plaoe  18  a  square  open  repository. 

t  The  Shalie,  amon^  the  common  class  of  native  females,  is  a  long  piece  of 
cdoured  silk  or  cotton  wrapped  round  the  waist,  leaving  half  one  leg  bare. 
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went  forth  to  seek  the  materials  from  whence  he  mig^  lawfuBf 
rekindle  the  consecrated  fire  so  precious  to  a  Guebre. 

It  was  midnight  when  Ibrahim  began  his  walk  towards  a  ceme* 
try  on  the  shore,  seldom  visited  at  this  hour,  except  by  wild  dogs; 
but  the  superstition  of  his  sect  had  made  these  animals  holy  ill 
his  imannation,  and  he  saw  them  with  the  feelings  of  friendliness^ 
excited  by  his  belief,  that  a  dog  would  preserve  his  soul  from  evil 
spirits  if  present  when  he  closed  his  eyes  for  ever.  Ibrahim  never 
started  till  he  saw  a  skeleton*hand  stretched  to  snatch  one  of  the  has* 
kets  of  provisions  which  had  been  scattered  as  usual,  by  his  orders, 
for  the  wandering  dogs.*  Presently,  from  beneath  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  which  over-shadowed  the  entrance  of  the  cemetry,  he  saw  a 
meagre  woman  creep  towards  a  little  mound  of  leaves,  on  which 
a  child  was  lying.  She  oiFered  some  of  the  boiled  rice  she  had 
found  in  the  baskets  to  its  lips,  but  they  could  not  open.  The  nu* 
serable  mother  held  it  to  her  breast  an  instant  and  dropped  it  oh 
the  earth  again,  as  if  then  conscious  of  its  death.  She  heard  the 
bowlings  of  the  famished  dogs,  and  throwing  them  the  rest  of  the 
food,  more  anxious  to  preserve  her  infant's  remains  than  herself, 
the  pariah  laid  a  few  of  the  freshest  leaves  together,  and  seemed 
preparing  a  grave  among  the  urns  and  obtlisks  that  adorn  the  bury- 
mg  place,  when  she  saw  Ibrahim  standing  near  her.  Aware  how 
horribly  the  profanation  of  such  holy  ground  might  be  avenged  oti 
a  wretched  outcast,  she  fled  with  a  dismal  shriek  among  the  en- 
tangled cocoa'trees,  and  the  good  Guebre  took  up  the  body,  deter- 
mining to  give  it  the  most  sacred  funeral  rites  in  consecrated  fire* 
Covered  in  his  rob^,  he  brought  his  prize  to  the  chamber  of  his 
priestly  office,  and  looking  on  it  more  stedfastly,  perceived  that  it 
still  lived.  He  had,  according  to  the  ^stcmi  of  his  sect,  only  one 
wife,  and  she  was  childless.  This  in&nt  boy  justified  the  easterte 
proverb,  which  compares  what  is  most  lovely,  to  the  loveliness  of 
a  child.  An  eastern  poet  would  have  compared  its  beauty  as  it  lay 
in  seeming  death,  to  the  Indian  Cupid  slain  by  Seeva.  Ibrahim 
was  skilled  in  medicinal  science,  and  the  weakness  caused  by  b^ 
mine  was  soon  remedied.  His  wife  consented  to  adopt  the  fouadU 
ling,  whose  shape  and  features  gave  no  indication  of  that  coarse- 
ness usually  found  in  the  offspring  of  pariahs;  and  the  foster-father 
was  careful  to  conceal  whatever  might  raise  a  suspicion  of  its  ab» 
horred  origin.  His  mansion  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Bom* 
bay,  and  its  gardens  were  now  made  delightful  to  him  by  the  gam- 
bols of  his  new  favourite.  These  gardens  were  watered,  as  is  cus* 
tomary  in  the  east,  by  means  of  a  cistern,  whose  wheel  was  kept  ill 
constant  motion  by  a  buflfalo.  Ibrahim  walked  one  day  under  hh 
canopy  of  plantain-trees,  wreathed  with  yellow  roses,  and  inhabited 
by  crouds  of  singing-birds,  and  admired  the  freshness  of  his  shrubs, 
till  he  perceived  the  cistern  which  supplied  them  was  worked,  not 

'*'  Perhaps  this  Teaeration  for  dogs  is  peculiar  to  Indian  Guebres,  because  tliey 
hava  a  tradition  of  their  jesca^^iiwdiippiztGktCa^^  bf  tbebsdnoi^ef  dogSi 
when  they  eoMfcttoi  taMia. 
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by  a  beast  of  burden,  but  by  a  female  pariah.  The  human  particles 
even  in  the  Guebre's  heart,  were  touched  by  this  cruel  spectaclci^ 
but  his  disgust  was  changed  to  surprise,  when  he  heard  that  she 
had  solicited  the  employment.     He  directed  his  superior  servants 
to  remove  her  to  a  detached  apartment  of  his  mansion,  where  se- 
veral of  her  cast  were  busied  in  grinding  rice,  and  performing  the- 
lower  culinary  offices.  Chandela,  as  she  was  called,  distinguished 
herself  by  the  neatness  of  her  labours;  and  it  was  soon  remarked,, 
that  the  rice-cakes  she  prepared  for  Ibrahim's  adopted  son,  wer^ 
her  favourite  tasks.    The  boy  loved  honey,  and  as  no  hives  were 
near,  his  foster-father  was  surprised  to  see  his  breakfast- table  re- 
gularly furnished  with  a  small  quantity.     The  poor  outcast  had 
traced  a  bee,  and  lodged  its  nest  among  the  moonflowers  in  his  de- 
licious garden,  to  supply  an  addition  to  his  luxuries.  She  brought 
the  delicate  winged  creature  which  most  resembles  the  humming* 
bird,  to  build  its  house  on  the  fan-leaf  of  the  palmyra-tree  for  his 
adopted  son's  amusement,  and  spent  hours  in  chasing  away  the 
tree-snake  and  cobra-nanilla  from  among  the  jasmine  and  scarlet 
mulberries,  where  he  loved  to  play.     Ibrahim  was  a  learned  and 
sincere  Guebre,  but  he  knew  very  littie  of  human  nature.    He  be- 
lieved the  fixed  and  deep  contempt  which  his  religion  taught  him 
for  an  outcast,  was  too  strong  to  need  defence;  and  had  never 
guessed  that  men  always  begin  to  love  whatever  beautifies  and  en- 
riches their  felicity.    As  a  parsee,  he  was  privileged  to  take  another 
wife,  having  no  hope  of  progeny  by  the  first;  but  the  infamy  attach- 
ed to  a  pariah,  the  utter  ruin  of  his  adopted  son  if  his  origin  should 
be  discovered,  and  his  own  high  station,  determined  him  either  to 
resist,  or  banish  the  tempter.     He  made  a  thousand  wise  resolu- 
tions, and  kept  them  all  till  he  heard  Chandela's  voice  again.  Ibra- 
him's wife,  married  in  her  seventh  year,  and  deprived  of  any  mo- 
tive to  improve,  was  as  indolently  insipid  as  the  ladies  of  a  Bom- 
bay harem  are  usually  found.  Plaiting  coloured  threads,  embroid- 
ering, making  pastry,  and  chewing  betel,  had  composed  the  history 
of  her  whole  life,  except  when  she  awakened  herself  sufficiently  to 
paint  her  eyebrows,  and  load  the  hems  of  her  ears  with  jewels. 
When  the  roots  of  her  hair,  the  palms  of  her  hands,  the  soles  of 
her  feet,  and  the  tips  of  her  nails,  were  tinged  with  red,  and  her 
nose  had  its  appropriate  jewel,  she  was  considered  a  parsee-beauty 
of  the  first  class,  and  by  none  more  undoubtingly  than  herself. 
Therefore  she  looked  with  very  contemptuous  eyes  on  Chandelaj 
but  in  the  dulness  of  a  life,  which  like  Mahomet's  angels  was  com- 
posed only  of  sweetmeats,  it  was  really  some  amusement  to  be 
jealous.  Little  Ahmed,  as  the  adopted  hoy  was  called,  had  so  much 
love  for  the  poor  pariah,  that  no  rebuke  could  prevent  him  from 
stealing  among  the  remote  shrubberies,  or  into  the  hut  where  she 
ground  rice,  to  teach  her  all  he  learnt  from  the  handmaids  of  the 
haram.     She  was  soon  able  to  play  on  his  guitar,  to  thread  beads, 
and  above  all  to  read  the  beautiful  maxims  ascribed  to  Chee,  the 
Confucius  of  the  parsees.  Ibrahim's  wife  saw  her  new  talents  with 
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affected  pleasure,  and  asked  her  to  sing  for  her  amusement.  Chaft" 
dela  complied  with  a  voice  of  such  sweetness,  that  she  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  one  of  the  female  deities  of  music  wor- 
shipped in  the  east,  and  was  recompensed  by  a  present  of  flowers 
2CtkApaung.  The  latter,  consisting  of  chunam  and  betel-nut,  wrap- 
ped in  the  leaf  of  an  aromatic  plant,  is  a  compliment  implying  dis- 
tinguished kindness,  and  cannot  be  refused  without  the  highest  af- 
front, Chandela  placed  it  on  her  forehead,  and  had  opened  her 
lips  to  receive  its  contents,  when  the  playful  boy  snatched  and  at- 
tempted to  taste  them.  The  outcast  uttered  a  scream  of  terror,  and 
seizing  the  poisoned  gift  from  her  son's  hand,  swallowed  the  whole. 
— Ibrahim  saw  and  understood  this  touching  scene.  He  had  read 
the  purpose  of  his  wife's  malignant  jealousy  in  her  large  stag  eyes; 
and  well  aware  that  the  sweetmeat  she  had  poisoned  had  been  ex- 
changed by  his  own  hand  for  a  harmless  mixture  of  ghee,  poppy- 
seeds,  and  sugar,  left  his  house  immediately  to  execute  his  own 
project.  In  the  nearest  bazaar  lived  a  barber,  whose  gup  or  news- 
shop  was  famous  for  good  story-tellers  and  audacious  buffoons. 
At  that  hour  of  night  which  brings  the  greatest  troop  of  listeners 
to  such  shops,  a  new  assistant  appeared  in  this  noted  barber's,  and 
the  first  customer  who  presented  his  head  to  be  shaven  was  a  plump 
merchant  of  great  weight  in  the  panchait  or  village  council  of  par- 
sees.  The  new  operator  bowed  with  profound  reverence  three 
times,  and  made  a  long  pause  before  he  began  his  functions  with  a 
gravity  so  strange  as  to  provoke  a  question.  *  Sir,'  said  the  buf- 
foon-barber, *  I  was  thinking  of  Chreeshna's  cream-pot  and  butter- 
bail;*  and  also  I  am  trying  to  recollect  how  many  ton  may  pass 
through  the  cleft  of  the  penitent's  rock.'  '  Thou  art  but  a  lean  fel- 
low,' returned  the  merchant  rather  angrily, '  but  if  thou  wert  mea- 
sured by  the  weight  of  thy  sins,  I  reckon  nothing  less  than  a  Jag- 
ger-naut's  bridge  would  let  thee  pass.'  '  Truly,'  said  the  barber 
sighing, '  my  neigbour,  the  rich  merchant  Ibrahim,  is  no  fatter  than 
I,  yet  he  has  marvellous  need  of  a  wide  hole  to  creep  through,  if 
his  sins  are  to  be  counted  by  inches  and  packed  round  him.'  The 
honest  merchant  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  with  the  avarice  of  cu- 
riosity at  this  hint,  and  sat  with  his  new  shaven  head  bare  more 
than  an  hour,  while  the  barber  arrived,  after  a  prodigious  pream- 
ble, at  the  best  part  of  his  story.  '  If  your  worshipful  excellence 
will  proraisenot  tocall  me  as  a  witness  before  the  parsee  council,  you 
shall  hear  a  most  strange  secret.  Ibrahim  has  corrupted  his  con- 
science with  running  among  the  English  rajahs,  who  wear  scarlet 
bajees  and  black  fans;  and  making  mockery  of  our  brachmins,  has 
taken  a  pariah  into  his  garden-house  to  be  his  second  wife.'  The 
president  of  the  parsee  council  uplifted  his  eyes,  and  a  tailor  drop- 
ped the  scissors  he  was  exercising  with  his  toes,  to  attend  more 
precisely.     '  Not  content  with  this,'  continued  the  barber, '  which 

*  A  larg^  cistern  and  round  f rag-men  t  of  rock  are  celebrated  by  these  names  at 
Mahaballipoorain,  near  Arjoon.  In  Bombaj  there  is  a  cloven  rock  through  which 
p«iutcitts  of  all  sizes  endeav^our  to  pass  as  a  purgatory. 
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-^w^  Hindoos  should  think  deserving  a  thousand  batftiniKloes,  he  has 
taken  his  first  poor  wife  by  force  from  the  muslin-chamber,  and. 
compelled  her  to  wear  the  old  garments  of  the  pariah,  to  draw 
water  and  carry  pitchers,  while  the  outcast  wears  pearls  over  her 
forehead,  dips  her  hair  in  rose  water,  and  calls  hjerself  Ibrahim-a 
'first  wife,' — ^  Friend,'  said  the  merchant,  *  when  your  prophet 
Veeshnu  churned  the  sea,  he  brought  forth  seven  things;  a  sun^  a. 
inoon,  an  elephant,  a  physician,  a  horse,  a  cup  of  good  liquor,  and 
a  wotnan j  and  in  my  secret  opinion,  two  of  these  seven  might  hav^ 
ibeen  spared.'  '  Not  the  elephant,'  returned  the  barber  with  impos- 
ing gravity,  'for  he  resembles  a  most  honourable  gentleman;  but 
there  is  no  need  of  a  physician  with  a  cup  of  good  wine;  and  the 
woman  and  the  moon  together  are  enough  to  make  any  man  mad.' 
The  large  counsellor  smiled  with  exquisite  complacency^  and  de- 
parted to  tell  all  he  had  heard  of  his  neighbour. 

Before  the  next  eve,  as  he  expected,  Ibrahim  was  summoned  by 
the  council  of  his  sect  to  answer  for  his  offences,  and  surprised 
them  by  making  no  defence.  As  chief  dustoor  of  the  parsees,  no 
heavy  penance  was  required  of  him,  except  a  fine  of  six  thousand 
rupees,  especially  as  he  consented  to  re-establish  justice  in  hijs 
household.  Proper  messengers  accompanied  him  home"^  to  enforce 
it;  and  his  wife,  notwithstanding  her  shrieks  and  resistance,  was 
compelled  to  assume  the  garments  of  a  pariah,  it  was  in  vain  she 
reproached  him  with  his  infidelities  and  treasons;  the  good  par- 
sees assured  her  the  whole  truth  of  her  real  station  was  now  con- 
fessed by  Ibrahim  himself;  and  Chandela's  meek  amazement  when 
desired  to  put  on  her  rival's  rich  attire,  was  ascribed  to  the  stur 
pifying  effects  of  some  malignant  drug.  The  poisoned  beteUnujt 
which  had  been  prepared  for  her,  and  which  was  found  by  Ibra- 
ham's  contrivance  in  his  jealous  lady's  chamber^  seemed  to  confirm 
this  supposition;  and  the  influence  of  magic  is  still  so  firmly  believ- 
ed by  modem  parsees,  that  no  one  would  have  doubted  even  a 
transfer  of  shapes  and  features.  At  least,  none  presumed  to  con* 
tradict  the  high  dustoor;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  elevating  the 
pariah  to  his  side,  while  his  angry  and  revengeful  wife  suffered 
due  punishment  in  the  drudgery  and  degradation  of  an  outcasts 
But  she  suffered  them  only  a  few  days:  her  kinsmen  lived  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  she  fled  in  the  night,  as  it  was  supposed,  to 
seek  their  protection. 

This  lady's  flight,  as  Ibrahim  had  suflUcient  sense  to  seek  no  s.e- 
cond  addition  to  his  harem,  placed  him  in  perfect  peace  with  his 
new  wife.  She  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  gentle  creatures  to  whoni 
the  Hindoo  scfipture  has  assigned  the  first  place  in  Heaven,  and 
her  husband's  affections  remained  constant  to  her  without  aidj  from 
the  emerald,  the  ruby,^or  any  of  the  amulets  to  which,  the.  poetic 

*  The  Guebres  make  no  scruple  at  admitting  men  intothe  apartments  of  their 
women,  who  enjoy  more  liberty  than  other  sects,  llioi^h  wry  litt^lc  more  educa-* 
tion. 
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superstition  of  India  has  given  power.  Their  adopted  toy  grew 
in  lovelineBs;  and  at  his  eighth  year  was  betrothed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  parsees,  to  a  little  bride  some  ^nonths  younger. 
This  festival,  always  sumptuous  in  Bombay,  was  celebrated  with 
the  pomp  proportioned  to  Ibrahim's  wealth  and  rank.  The  paian- 
qu.n  of  these  young  sacrifices  to  the  deity  of  marriage, shone  with 
gold  brocade  and  wreaths  of  jewels,  as  it  passed  through  streets 
carpeted  and  canopied  with  embroidered  cloth,  towards  gardens, 
wh(>se  superb  trees  resembled  pyramids  of  light.  But  though  the 
sagest  astrologers  had  been  consulted,  and  the  happiest  aspect  of 
the  stars  observed,  a  fatal  interruption  awaited  them.  At  the  en- 
trance of  a  bazaar  richly  illuminated  by  Ibrahim's  order,  where 
crouds  of  all  ranka  were  feasted  with  sherbet  and  confectionary, 
among  booths  filled  with  musicians  and  tumblers,  a  squalid  wo- 
man suddenly  sprung  into  the  street,  exclaiming,  *  My  son! — give 
me  my  son!' — The  procession  stopped  in  consternation,  more  caus- 
ed by  the  pollution  of  the  outcast's  touch,  than  by  her  incredible 
claim;  and  Ibrahim,  startled  by  the  shrill  tones  of  a  voice  he  re- 
membered too  well,  perceived  his  discarded  wife  in  the  dress  of  a 
pariah.  He  instantly  conceived  the  extent  of  her  revengeful  pur- 
pose, but  it  was  too  late  to  defeat  her.  Availing  herself  of  his  ow^n 
stratageiao,  Bomanjee  uttered  dismal  lamentations,  and  tearing 
asunder  the  rich  curtains  behind  which  the  boy  sat  loaded  with 
chains  of  pearl,  attempted  to  grasp  him  in  her  arms.  The  father  ctf 
the  Infant  bride,  thunder-struck  at  this  base  blot  on  the  bridegroom'^ 
origin,  demanded  a  pause  in  the  nuptial  rites,  till  the  truth  could 
be  made  manifest.  Seeing  Ibrahim  pale,  trembling,  and  unable  to 
answer,  he  snatched  his  adopted  son  from  the  palanquin,  and  ad^ 
vanced  to  throw  him  into  the  embrace  of  his  pretended  mothet, 
when  Chandela,  leaping  from  her  husband's,  caught  her  son  from 
his  arms,  repeating, '  I  am  the  outcast— he  is  mine.' 

Notwithstanding  the  horror  of  Hindoos  at  that  execrated  name^ 
the  spectators  were  silenced  by  the  sacred  agony  of  a  mother,  and 
by  their  eager  curiosity  to  see  the  rival  claims  decided.  Ibrahim 
entangled  in  his  own  devices,  could  not  recant  what  he  had  con- 
fessed before  his  brother  counsellors;  he  coilld  hot  deny  that  he 
had  called  Bomanjee  an  outcast,  and  that  young  Ahmed  wisis  a 
stranger's  son.  All  that  seemed  doubtful  now  was,  to  which  of 
these  unhappy  women  the  disputed  boy  should  be  assigned;  and 
the  noblest  parsees  agreed  it  should  be  left  to  his  decision.  Bom- 
anjee's  eyes  glared  with  malignant  joy;  for  in  the  days  of  htf 
splendor  she  had  often  loaded  him  with  fruits  and  garlands  6{ 
flowers;  but  he  had  riot  forgot  the  patient  cares,  the  secret  caress- 
es, and  constant  love  of  his  true  mother,  as  he  sprang  into  her  arms. 
She  hid  her  face  on  his;  and  dropf)irig  the  rich  mantle  she  had 
worn  as  Ibrahim's  wife,  stole  one  sorrowful  glance  at  her  husband, 
and  departed  among  the  darkest  trees.  No  one  presumed  to  arrest 
or  follow  her  steps.  A  kind  of  surprise,  such  as  results  from  some 
unexpected  gleam  of  brilliant  light,  had  been  excited  even  among 
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Ae  most  tulgar,  by  the  nobleness  of  this  unhappy  dSiother*  IbrA- 
him,  though  he  felt  that  she  had  willmgly  sacrificed  splendor  add 
honour  to  save  her.son,  also  felt  that  she'huMd  sacrificed  him;  and  had 
proved  her  affection  as  a  wife^  inferior  to  her  fondness  as  a  parent; 
and  his  consternation  was  not  unmingled  with  resentment.  But 
while  he  paused^  the  kindred  of  his  revengeful  Bomanjee  com- 
pleted the  measures  they  had  prepared  for  his  misery.  Instigated 
by  their  eloquence  and  their  bribes,  the  most  zealous  brachmins  had 
placed  themselves  in  readiness  to  seize  their  victim.  Abandoned 
to  their  ferocious  power  by  all  the  creeds  and  all  the  customs  of 
the  Hindoos,  die  miserable  outcast  was  brought  back  to  suffer  the 
ordeal  by  which  their  superstition  pretends  to  discover  those  who 
are  really  pariahs,  or  outcasts  from  the  gods.  Conscious  of  his  own 
indiscreet  duplicity,  fearful  of  the  disgrace  which  vehement  inter- 
ference might  draw  on  his  own  head,  and  unnerved  by  the  habitual 
indolence  of  a  selfish  life,  Ibrahim  satisfied  himself  with  silent  re- 
gret while  the  brachmins  conveyed  their  victim  to  Carli,  intending 
to  exhibit  her  fate  as  a  terrible  evidence  of  their  power,  and  an,  aton- 
ing sacrifice  to  their  goddess  Kali.'K'  Ibrahim  heard  Kali  named 
with  a  frightful  and  remorseful  consciousness  of  the  death  designed 
for  Chandela  and  her  son.  The  languor  of  his  temperament,  which, 
like  his  personal  beauty,  possessed  more  elasticity  than  strength, 
gave  way  to  human  passions;  and  he  embarked  secretly  in  his  boot 
at  midnight  to  overtake  the  brachmins  in  their  journey  to  their 
temple.  He  reached  it  safely  a  few  hours  after  their  arrival,  and 
pitched  his  tent  at  the  foot  of  its  tremendous  seat.  With  no  atteur 
dants  he  ascended  the  piles  of  rock  sheltered  by  wild  groves  of 
mango  trees  on  the  road  to  Carli.  All  was  dark  when  he  reached 
the  mouth  of  its  giant  cave,  and  hid  himself  among  the  arched 
niches  which  form  its  portico.  The  spectacle  within  would  have 
awed  a  stronger  spirit.  Hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  three  aisles  formed 
by  twenty-one  enormous  pillars  supported  a  coved  roof  resting  on 
ribs  of  teak -wood  undecayed  by  six  hundred  years.  A  few  torches 
gleaming  in  the  corridors,  showed  him  the  ^oomy  extent  of  this, 
mountain  temple,  in  which  no  image  of  any  deity  interrupted  its 
magnificent  simplicity.  The  shadow  of  a  single  priest  emerging 
from  his  cell  behind  the  pillars,  seemed  to  represent  the  littleness 
of  man  in  the  chambers  of  his  Creator:  but  Ibrahim  thought  only 
of  his  purpose,  and  questioned  the  stranger  in  a  faltering  voice 
concerning  Chandela  and  her  son.  The  priest  replied,  *  We  are 
yines^  and  this  cavern  is  dedicated  to  a  purer  and  more  ancient  reli- 
gion than  the  brachmins.  We  believe  our  God  all  wise,  all  seeing, 
all-productive,  and  all-happy — without  name,  without  shape,  with- 
out tribe,  love,  or  weakness.  The  man  who  can  attain  these  perfec- 
tions will  soon  behold  God,  is  already  in  his  presence,  and  will  be 
united  to  him.  Thy  Chandela  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  us. 

*  This  tremendous  deity  (the  wife  of  Seeva)  receives  many  victims  still  between 
the  shores  of  Calcutta  and  the  isle  of  Sanger,  where  her  ruined  temple  stands. 
Her  votaries  are  deemed  happy  if  seized  by  the  sharks  which  wait  rou^id  vl» 
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We  believe  die  world  eternal,  therefore  we  hold  it  sinful  to  attempt 
tlestruction;  we  believe  all  things  governed  by  necessity,  therefore 
we  blame  nothing  except  adultery  and  theft,  which  never  can  be 
needful.     Go  in  peace.'  He  offered  Ibraham  food,  but  of  a  very 
simple  kind,  for  their  creed  excludes  animal-meats,  milk,  and  ho* 
ney:  informing  him  that  the  Hindoo  priests  had  probably  named 
the  cave  of  Carli  to  mislead  his  search,  while  they  performed  their 
rites  on  the  shore.  Dreading  to  find  them  completed,  Ibrahim  de- 
•scended  into  a  deep  and  dismal  valley,  opening  by  a  narrow  pass 
into  the  sea,  which  encompassed  a  small  island  near  its  mouth,  as 
low  and  dark  as  the  abhorred  isle  of  Sangor,  famous  for  human 
sacrifices.    Two  brachmins  answered  his  inquiries  by  intelligence 
that  they  had  already  disposed  of  Chandela  according  to  her  doom; 
but  the  next  hour  would  decide  whether  her  son  should  belong  to 
them,  or  to  the  miserable  cast  of  his  mother.  Breathless  and  aghast 
with  fear  of  this  decision,  Ibrahim  stood  among  thexrowd,  while  the 
votaries  of  Hindoo  superstition  approached  in  garlands  of  flowers 
and  scarlet  robes,  bringing  in  a  magnificent  litter  die  unfortunate  boy 
designed  for  an  offering  to  Kali.    Beautiful  and  rosy  in  the  sleep 
procured  by  opium,  they  placed  him  in  the  centre  of  the  road, 
strewing  Cusa-grass,  oil,  and  milk,  upon  his  garments.     Citarrs 
and  trumpets  mingled  with  the  heavy  sound  of  a  triumphal  car 
containing  the  idol  Kali,  represented  by  a  gorgeous  mass  of  ebony 
studded  with  rubies,  drawn  by  an  elephant  of  rare  beauty.  Certain 
that  the  infant's  death  would  be  decided  if  the  wheels  of  this  ve- 
hicle pursued  their  way,  Ibrahim  saw  only  one  desperate  expedi- 
ent in  his  power  to  save  it.    He  had  seen  this  elephant  in  Ceykm 
when  driven  by  its  hunters  into  the  trap^  prepared  for  it,  and  had 
given  it  liberty  by  drawing  out  the  stakes  which  prevented  its  es- 
cape.    Trusting  to  the  grateful  sagacity  of  this  noble  animal,  he 
threw  himself  with  his  face  upwards  before  the  sleeping  boy  in  the 
road  of  the  idol's  chariot,  an  action  which  the  brachmins  saw  with- 
out displeasure  or  surprise,  as  believers  expect  honour  on  earth 
and  immortality  in  heaven  from  its  touch.  Not  a  breath  was  heard 
among  the  spectators,  and  the  music  sunk  into  the  softest  sound  of 
the  flutes  used  to  charm  the  rock-serpent  and  cobra-capella,  lest 
it  should  disturb  the  sleeper:  but  when  the  wheels  had  rolled  within 
a  foot  pace,  the  elephant  suddenly  paused,  fixed  his  mild  eyes  on 
his  former  benefactor,  and  raising  the  nearest  wheel  with  his  trunk^ 
passed  him  and  his  slumbering  boy  in  safety.  Alonganddeep  cry  es- 
caped the  crowd,  the  lamps  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  Ibra- 
him felt  himself  raised  from  the  earth,  mufiAed  in  his  shawl,  and 

*  A  modern  traveller  says,  the  elephant-craal,  or  trap,  resembles  a  funnel,  se- 
veral hundred  feet  in  length,  and  divided  into  three  chambers,  the  last  and  small- 
est of  which  is  guarded  by  strong  posts  or  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  men 
holding  bundles  of  lighted  straw.  Two  tame  elephants  are  usually  employed 
to  lead  the  captive  out,  oppressing  him  with  all  their  weight,  and  sometimes  beat^ 
ing  him  with  their  tranks,  while  his  groans  and  resistance  express  his  indignation^ 
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conveyed  away  in  a  kind  of  litter.  He  began  to  fear  that  his  rash- 
ness had  only  changed  the  child's  fate  and  his  own  into  a  more 
lingering  misery,  as  the  brachmins  profess  to  believe  that  those 
over  whom  their  divinity  passes  without  a  touch,  are  reprobated 
for  ever.  Many  hours  and  many  changes  in  his  conveyance  passed 
before  the  veil  was  taken  from  his  eyes.  They  beheld  a  stupendous 
chamber  resting  on  columns  of  rock  illuminated  by  a  thousand 
lamps.  The  flat  roof,  the  turbaned  capitals  of  the  pillars,  and  the 
threeformed  god,  whose  face  sparkled  with  jewels  amongst  a  crowd 
of  inferior  images,  informed  him  that  he  stood  in  the  cavern-tem- 
ple of  Elephanta:  and  the  linen  scarfs  and  zenaars"^  worn  by  those 
who  surrounded  him,  announced  the  highest  order  of  brachmin 
priests.  One  of  superior  stature  and  aspect  held  the  hand  of  a  wo- 
man covered  with  a  silver  veil,  and  addressed  Ibrahim  in  these 
words:-— 

*  No  part  of  nature  displays  its  creative  power  to  every  eye,  nor 
do  we  expose  the  vital  principle  of  our  religion  to  the  vulgar.  We 
reserve  it  for  those  who  merit  our  care,  and  are  capable  of  receiving 
its  fruits.  Thyself  and  this  woman  Chandela  are  among  the  chosen 
number: — she  was  once  a  portion  of  the  vilest  class,  but  thy  bounty 
has  made  her  worthy  to  convert  thee,  as  the  clay  that  has  become 
fragrant  by  dwelling  near  the  rose,  may  form  a  vase  to  preserve  it. 
Why  should  a  being  capable  of  such  glorious  self-sacrifice,  bow  to 
the  deity  of  one  element,  when  he  might  behold  the  author  and  go- 
vernor of  all? — He  who  is  moisture  in  the  water,  light  in  the  sun 
and  moon,  breath  in  the  winds,  and  the  invisible  soul  of  all  men!-— 
such  is  the  divinity  we  worship— such  the  principle  of  a  religion 
which  the  perverse  ignorance  of  the  multitude  compels  us  to  dress 
in  awful  and  fantastic  m3rsteries.— Receive  this  woman  as  thy  wife, 
and  her  son  shall  be  as  thine  own.  We  devote  them  to  our  God  in 
winning  thee  from  thy  darkness,  and  our  offerings  to  his  altar  are 
generous  and  faithful  hearts.' 


T"" 


Art.  VIII. — Some  account  of  the  late  John  Sackeouse^  the  Esquu 

maux» 
[From  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.] 

JOHN  SACKEOUSE  was  bom  in  1797,  on  the  west  coast  of 
•^  Greenland,  in  latitude  about  70^  north.  In  1816,  when  the 
whale  ships  of  the  season  were  about  to  return  home,  he  contrived 
to  get  on  board  the  Thomas  and  Ann,  captain  Newton,  of  the  port 
of  Leith«  Having  made  friends  of  all  the  sailors,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  concealing  himself,  and  in  stowing  away  his  canoe: 
when  the  ship  was  well  clear  of  the  land,  he  made  himself  known  to 
the  captain,  who,  supposing  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  ac- 
cident, very  kindly  offered  to  return  and  put  him  on  shore.    But 

•  The  zenaar,  or  brahminical  thread,  is  composed  of  three  cotton  threads,  each 
fi>rt7*eight  yards  long,  twisted  together,  folded,  and  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder. 
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John  entreated  that  this  might  not  be  done,  declaring  that  he  wisft^ 
ed  to  go  to  England  with  the  ship,  and  to  abandon  his  own  coun- 
try. He  was  accordingly  permitted  to  remain.  During  the  vpyage 
he  teamed  a  little  English,  and  made  himself  a  tolerably  expert 
seaman.  At  Leith,  during  the  winter  of  1816-^1/,  he  frequently^ 
exhibited  in  his  canoe  in  the  docks,  and  excited,  in  this  neighbour* 
hood,  a  good  deal  of  notice  by  his  extraordinary  dexterity. 

He  went  to  Davis'  Straits  again  in  the  Thomas  and  Ann,  ia 
181  r,  upon  which  occasion,  captain  Newton  was  stricdy  enjoined 
by  his  owners,  Messrs.  P.  Wood,  Weddell,  &  Co.  of  Leith,  to 
treat  the  Esquimaux  with  the  greatest  kindness;  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  rejoining  his  friends;  and  not,  on  any  account,  to 
bring  him  away  from  his  own  country  again,  unless  at  his  own 
particular  request. 

It  is  due  to  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  captain  Newton  and 
his  son,  to  state,  that,  from  the  earliest  period  of  John's  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  till  his  last  moments,  he  was  treated  by  them  with 
a  kindness  and  a  liberality,  which  do  them  the  more  honour,  from 
being  bestowed  at  a  time  when  he  was  unknown,  and  had  no  claims 
to  their  notice  but  his  being  far  from  home,  and  without  friends; 
claims  which,  however,  to  such  generous  minds,  are  the  most 
powerful  of  all.  ^ 

On  reaching  Greenland,  in  the  season  of  1817,  John  found  that 
his  only  remaining  relation,  his  sister,  had  died  in  his  absence* 
Upon  receiving  this  afflicting  news,  he  said  that  he  would  revisit 
his  country  no  more.  What  his  objects  were  in  making  this  reso- 
lution, it  is  diiEcult  to  say.  Probably  he  did  not  distinctly  know 
himself;  though,  perhaps,  having  acquired  a  taste  for  enjoyments 
If hich  he  knew  were  not  to  be  found  at  home,  and  having  no  ties 
of  kindred  to  bind  him  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  would  easily 
resolve,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  follow  the  new  line  of  life  which 
accident  had  thrown  in  his  way. 

About  the  beginning  of  1818,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  eminent  artist 
of  this  city,  accidentally  met  John  Sackehouse  in  the  streets  of 
Leith,  and  having  some  years  before  been  engaged  to  execute  a 
set  of  drawings  of  the  Esquimaux  costume,  he  was  naturally  at- 
tracted by  his  appearance,  although  his  dress  was  a  good  deal  mo- 
dified by  his  European  habits.  Mr.  Nasmyth  brought  him  up  to 
Edinburgh,  and  finding  that  he  had  not  only  a  taste  for  drawing, 
but  considerabk  readiness  of  execution,  very  kindly  offered  to  give 
him  instructions.  It  soon  occurred  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  that  the  Es- 
quimaux might  be  useful  to  the  expedition  then  about  to  sail  un- 
der captain  Ross,  and  this  idea  being  communicated  to  sir  James 
Hall,  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh;  and  John's 
merits  being  found,  upon  examination,  to  promise  very  well,  a  let- 
ter was  written  to  Mr,  Barrow,  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  who 
instantly  desired  that  the  Esquimaux,  if  he  were  willing  to  join 
the  expedition,  should  be  sent  to  town.  Very  liberal  offers  from 
the  admiralty  board,  accompanied  this  invitation,  and  he  at  once 
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agreed  to  go;  appearing,  however,  to  care  very  little  about  the 

ErofFered  compensation,  and  only  bargaining  very  explicitly,  that 
e  was  not  to  be  left  in  his  .own  country. 

We  must  look  to  captain  Ross's  account  of  the  voyage  for  the 
details  of  John's  proceedings.    It  may  suffice  here  to  say,  that  he . 
behaved  not  only  with  great  address,  but  with  much  courage  and 
presence  of  mind,  on  some  trying  occasions;  and,  throughout,  gave 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  officers  employed  on  that  service. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition,  the  Esquimaux,  became  an 
object  of  great  interest  in  London,  and  was  so  much  noticed,  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  either  that  the  poor  fellow's  head 
would  be  turned,  or  that  he  might  get  into  company,  which  would 
give  him  dissipated  habits,  and  render  him  unfit  for  further  ser- 
vice on  the  next  expedition.  Soon  tiring  of  London,  however,  he 
was  sent,  at  his  own  request,  to  Edinburgh,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  some  of  his  old  friends. 

The  admiralty  board  being  fully  sensible  of  the  importance 
which  it  might  prove  to  the  expedition  to  have  a  good  interpreter, 
gave  directions  for  John's  being  educated  in  as  liberal  a  manner  as 
possible.  He  concurred  in  these  views,  and  engaged  in  a  number 
of  pursuits  with  an  ardour  and  a  steadiness  truly  astonishing.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Nasmyth,  resumed  his  drawing  lessons,  in  a  more 
methodical  manner,  however,  than  at  first;  and  was  of  still  greater 
service  to  him  by  teaching  him  English,  and  by  introducing  him  to 
his  family,  all  of  whom  took  the  warmest  interest  in  his  improve- 
ment.— As  John  wished  to  learn  writing,  Mr.  Steven,  of  this  town, 
was  engaged  to  teach  him;  and  Mr.  Cameron,  a  learned  student  of 
divinity,  who  was  desirous  of  acquiring  the  Esquimaux  language, 
undertook  to  give  him  regular  lessons  in  English.  He  was  fond  of 
modelling  and  of  carving  canoes;  and  he  took  much  pleasure  in 
walking  about  and  paying  visits.  He  had  great  delight  also  in  so- 
ciety: and  being  himself  very  entertaining,  his  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance soon  extended  itself,  so  that  his  evenings  passed  cheerfully, 
and  profitably. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory 
complaint,  from  which,  in  a  few  days,  he  in  a  great  measure  re- 
covered, but  relapsed,  and  died  on  Sunday  evening,  the  14th  of 
February.  He  was  attended  with  the  utmost  assiduity  by  Mr. 
George  Bell,  and  several  other  eminent  medical  gentleman.  He 
had  many  friends  too,  who  attended  him  during  his  illness,  with 
the  most  anxious  care. 

John  Sackeouse  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  broad  in 
the  chest,  and  well  set,  with  a  very  wide  face,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  coarse  black  straight  hair.  The  expression  of  his  countenance, 
however,  was  remarkably  pleasing  and  good-humoured,  and  not  in 
the  least  degree  savage.  There  was  at  all  times  great  simplicity 
and  absence  of  pretension  in  bis  manners.  His  modesty  was  great: 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  elephant  he  had  seen  in  London,  he 
said,  with  great  naivete,  and  with  a  look  of  deep  humility,  *  Ek- 
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phant  mofe  sense  me/  His  disposition  was  gentle  and  obliging; 
he  was  grateful  for  the  least  kindness  shown  to  him,  and,  upon 
several  occasions,  exhibited  a  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  considera* 
tion  for  the  wishes  and  the  feelings  of  others,  which  would  have 
donc^  honour  to  any  country*  His  fondness  for  and  kindness  to 
children  was  very  striking.  In  a  snowy  day,  last  winter,  he  met  two 
children  at  some  distance  from  Leith^  and  observing  them  to  be 
suffering  from  the  cold,  he  took  off  his  jacket,  and  having  care* 
fully  wrapped  them  in  it,  brought  them  safely  home:  he  would 
take  no  reward,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  unconscious  that  he  had 
been  doing  any  thing  remarkable.  He  was  temperate  in  all  his 
habits;  he  was  docile,  and  was  always  open  to  conviction;  showing, 
however,  the  greatest  desire  to  be  treated  with  confidence,  and  of 
this  he  never  proved  himself  unworthy. 

He  had  a  quick  sense  of  insult,  and  one  evenitig  being  attacked 
in  a  most  ungenerous  and  cowardly  way  in  the  streets,  he  resented 
the  indignities  put  upon  him  in  a  very  summary  manner,  by  fairly 
knocking  several  of  the  party  down:  but  though  the  insult  was  thus 
resented,  so  nice  were  his  feelings,  that  many  days  elapsed,  before 
he  subsided  into  his  wonted  quiet  state  of  mind.  It  is  due  to  poor 
John  to  state,  that  upon  this  occasion,  he  behaved  for  a  long  time 
with  great  forbearance ;« but  upon  being  struck,  he  was  roused  to 
exert  his  strength,  which  was  prodigious.  The  whole  party  were 
carried  to  the  watch-house — a  measure  which  the  Esquimaux  could 
never  be  made  to  comprehend. 

Nothing  could  exceed  his  industry  and  his  desire  to  l^am;  yet 
he  made  but  slow  advances.  He  certainly  did  improve,  however, 
in  all  that  he  undertook,  particularly  in  drawing.  He  was  easily 
pleased,  and  took  great  delight  in  relating  his  adventures  with  the 
Northmen,  as  he  called  the  people  recently  discovered  in  Baffin's 
bay.  Speaking  of  the  barbarism  of  these  people,  he  once  adverted, 
with  great  good  humour,  to  his  own  ignorance  on  first  landing  in 
this  country.  He  imagined  the  first  cow  which  he  saw  to  be  a  wild 
and  dangerous  animal,  and  instantly  retreated  to  the  boat  for  his 
harpoon,  that  he  might  defend  himself  and  his  companions  from 
this  ferocious  looking  beast! — His  curiosity  was  lively,  and  he 
sought  for  information  with  great  perseverance.  But  he  never  ex- 
pressed any  of  that  idiotic  surprise  which  savages  sometimes  evince, 
on  seeing  any  thing  very  different  from  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  When  he  was  placed,  for  the  first  time,  before  a  large 
mirror,  he  gazed  at  it  for  several  minutes  with  evident  satisfaction, 
and  then  turning  round,  exclaimed,  *  fine,  fine!  two  pair  rooms!* 
He  played  on  the  flute,  and  danced  very  well,  so  that  wherever  he 
went  he  was  a  most  welcome  guest.  He  looked  forward  with  the 
utmost  keenness  and  anxiety  to  the  sailing  of  the  expedition, 
now  fitting  out;  being  perfectly  aware,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own 
value  upon  the  occasion. 

During  the  height  of  his  first  illness,  he  was  very  obedient;  but 
iriien  he  was  freed  from  pain,  and  began  to  gain  strength,  he  by 
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no  means  liked  the  discipline  to  which  he  was  subjected,  but  more 
than  all  the  rest  the  prescribed  regimen  displeasea  him.  One  day 
when  the  surgeon  called,  John's  door  was  found  locked.  No  in- 
treaties  could  prevail  upon  him  to  open  it.  *  No,  no,'  sidd  he, '  no 
want  more  physic — no  want  doctor — not  sick  now.'  After  a  time, 
finding  him  resolute,  the  doctor  took  John  at  his  word,  and  went 
away.  One  of  his  friends  called  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  this 
proceeding;  when  it  came  out  that  he  had  no  objection  to  seeing 
the  doctor; — *'  but,'  added  he,  *  doctor  say — John,  you  no  eat  fish 
.(Yakees*  man  no  like,  no  eat  fish) — I  go  out  buy  little  fish — doc- 
tor come— •!  make  fry  fish  on  fire— no  like  doctor  see  fish — ^lock 
door!' 

His  djnng  moments  were  soothed  by  the  anxious  attendance  of 
his  friends.  He  felt  and  acknowledged  this  attention,  but  said  it 
was  of  no  use,  for  his  sister  had  appeared  to  him  and  called  to 
him  to  come  away.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
arose  from  superstition,  or  was  any  thing  more  than  the  effect  of 
the  fever  under  which  he  was  then  suffering;  for  he  was  unaffect- 
edly pious;  and  having  been  early  instructed  in  the  christian  faith, 
continued  to  derive  support  and  consolation  from  this  source,  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  Icelandic  cate- 
chism,! till  his  strength  and  sight  failed  him^  when  the  book  drop- 
ped from  his  grasp,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  expired. 

He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  company,  among 
whom  jivere  not  only  his  old  friends  and  patrons  from  Leith,  but 
many  gentlemen  of  high  respectability  in  this  city. 

It  is  pleasing,  in  every  point  6f  view,  to  see  such  attentions,  and 
honours,  paid  to  so  humble  and  insulated  an  individual  as  John 
Sackeouse.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  as  affording  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  distinction  between  a  civilized,  and  a  sa^^age  state  of 
society.  To  the  rude  tribe  to  which  this  man  belonged,  all  this 
might  appear  very  insignificant;— but  with  what  satisfaction  should 
we  not  hear  (what,  alas,  we  can  never  hope  to  hear!)  that  o]ir  un- 
fortunate countryman,  the  enterprising— the  philosophical  Park, 
had  been  cheered  in  his  last  moments,  or  honoured  after  his  death, 
with  half  the  attention  which  was  here  so  freely  bestowed  upon  a 
poor  Esquimaux  Indian. 


Art.  W.^^Lithography. 

TN  this  number,  we  present  our  readers  with  a  specimen  oiAmeru 
"*•  can  Lithography:  the  design  and  the  execution  from  beginning 
to  end — from  the  drawing  to  the  impression  inclusive— -is  by  Mr. 
B.  Otis;  who,  following  the  suggestions  of  judge  Cooper,  and  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Alabama,  has  by  means  of  their  hints,  and  his  own  more 
successful  improvements,  produced  the  specimen  now  submitted. 
The  drawing  was  made  on  a  stone  from  Munich,  presented  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dobson  of  this. 

*  His  name  for  the  Esquimaux  nation.  t  Copenhagen,  1 777' 
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city.  But  the  art  has  been  successfully  tried  on  specimens  of  stone 
from  Frankfort,  in  Kentucky,  procured  by  judge  Cooper,  Dr. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Clifford — from  Doe  run  in  Kentucky,  furnished 
by  Dr.  Blight— rfrom  a  quarry  about  two  miles  from  Maytown, 
Lancaster  county — and  also  on  some  pieces  of  white  marble  from 
White  Marsh,  commonly  found  at  the  stone-cutters  in  this  city. 
Dr.  Brown  in  particular  has  felt  great  interest  in  the  progress  of 
this  trial,  and  has  written  to  various  places  in  the  western  country 
for  pieces  of  stone  as  similar  as  may  be,  to  the  stone  of  Munich; 
which  are  now  on  the  road:  so  that  the  next  print  will  probably  be 
from  a  limestone  of  our  own  country.  M.  le  Sieur  also,  whose 
exquisite  designs  are  well  known  to  men  of  science  and  artists  here, 
has  procured  some  stones,  such  as  are  used  at  Paris  by  M.  de 
Lestayrie,  and  is  proceeding  with  the  experiment,  we  hope  suc- 
cessfully; for  in  truth,  it  is  an  experiment  in  which  the  whole  circle 
of  science  and  of  literature,  is  very  gready  interested. 

That  our  readers  may  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  pro- 
cess, of  which  the  impression  at  the  head  of  this  number  is  a  spe- 
cimen, we  shall  give  the  best  account  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
procure,  of  the  art  of  lithography y  or  drawing  and  engraving  on 
stone:  being  very  desirous,  that  other  artists  may  succeed  in  their 
attempts,  as  well  as  Mr.  Otis;  who  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
patience,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity,  which  has  enabled  him 
hitherto  to  succeed  so  well. 

The  original  inventor  of  this  art,  is  a  musician  of  the  name  of 
Alois  Senefelder,  a  native  of  Prague  in  Bohemia,  who,  after  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  trials  to  insure  success,  obtained  from  the  elector 
of  Qavaria,  in  1801,  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  exercise  of  it  in 
Bavaria;  and  in  1803,  a  like  privilege  from  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. Senefelder,  in  consequence,  established  stone-printing  houses 
at  Munich,  and  at  Vienna;  and  under  his  direction,  similar  estab- 
lishments have  been  made  at  Paris  and  in  Italy. 

The  prints  from  stone  that  have  reached  us  here,  are  chiefly  by 
M.  Engelman  of  Germany,  and  by  M.  de  Lestayrie  at  Paris.  They 
are  beautiful  imitations  of  black  crayon  and  Indian  ink  drawings. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  one  of  the  best  specimens,  may  inquire  for 
a  stone-impression  of  two  wrens,  by  M.  de  Lestayrie,  now  exhibit- 
ing at  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  this  city. 

It  is  only  within  this  twelve-month,  that  any  thing  has  been  suc- 
cessfully done  in  this  w^y  in  England.  Messrs.  Carey  have  some 
^tolerable  lithographic  designs  in  outline,  published  by  Mr.  Ack- 
i^rman,  and  the  last  number  that  has  appeared  here,  of  the  Journal 
>9f  Science  and  the  Arts,  by  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  of  the  royal 
institute,  also  contains  two  specimens  of  lithography,  with  which, 
the  design  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  Otis,  may  be  compared  without 
any  loss  of  credit  to  the  American  artist. 

We  $hall  proceed  to  treat  1,  of  the  kind  of  stone  fit  for  the 
purpose:  2,  of  the  ink,  and  the  composition  of  crayons:  3,  of  the 
various  mode»  of  drawing,  etching,  &c.  on  the  stone:  4,  of  the 
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method  of  taking  off  impressions:  5,  of  the  uses  to  which  this  art 
may  be  put. 

First  then  of  the  stone*  The  properties  required,  are,  that  the 
stone  employed  shall  bear  a  tolerably  smooth,  and  perfectly  um- 
form  surface;  free  from  any  heterogeneous  veins  or  specks,  when 
it  has  been  rubbed  down  with  sand,  and  then  with  emery,  to  the 
fineness  of  the  surface  of  glass,  roughed  for  shades  or  moonlights; 
or  a  little  finer*  It  must  have  just  roughness  enough  and  no  more, 
to  catch  hold  of  the  crayon,  and  take  the  mark  of  the  drawing: 
hence,  although  smooth,  it  must  not  be  polished.  Another  property 
is,  that  when  dry,  it  shall  imbibe  on  its  surface  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  to  become  so  moist  that  a  greasy  or  oily  substance, 
will  not  adhere  to  the  moist  part  of  the  stone:  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  contain  any  argillaceous  matter;  the  stone  from  whence 
Mr*  B*  Otis  took  the  impression  in  question,  is  purely  calcareous^ 
dissolving  without  residuum  in  marine  or  muriatic  acid.  The  stone 
should  be  at  least  two  4nches,  or  rather  two  and  a  half  inches  thick, 
•  to  bear  the  force  of  repeated  pressure  in  taking  off  the  impressions* 
The  stone  used  at  Munich  and  at  Paris,  is  a  secondary  or  floetz 
limestone;  probably  a  member  of  the  lias  limestone,  being  the 
white  calcareous  flagstone  that  covers  the  blue  lias;  there  is  hardly 
any  difference  in  appearance,  in  quality,  or  in  properties,  between 
the  Munich  and  Parisian  stones,  and  the  limestone  of  Kentucky^ 
as  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Clifford  of  Kentucky,  at  judge 
Cooper's  mineralogical  lectures,  and  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Otis. 

The  Parisians  make  two  imitations  of,  or  rather  substitutes  for 
the  genuine  stone;  one,  by  means  of  finely  sifted,  well  burnt,  white 
plaister  of  Paris  or  alabaster,  mixed  up  with  water,  in  which  some 
alum  has  been  dissolved— and  another,  when  they  wish  to  transfer 
writing  to  the  stone^  In  the  latter  case,  they  proceed  thus:  thick 
smooth  paper  is  prepared  with  gum  arabic,  and  a  little  finely  pow- 
dered and  sifted  chalk  or  whiting.  This  is  written  upon  with  the 
crayon,  and  immediately  before  it  is  dry,  transferred  to  the  stone, 
which  then  furnishes  an  impression  in  the  natural  order  of  the 
writing.  Whether  plaister  of  Paris  itself  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose, has  not  yet  been  tried.  The  limestone  near  Maystown,  is  a 
yellowish  white  stone  of  the  transition  formation* 

The  stone  being  thus  prepared,  smooth  but  not  polished,  the 
proposed  design  is  traced  upon  it,  either  by  liquid  ink,  or  solid 
crayon. 

Secondly,  of  the  ink  and  the  crayon.  The  German  receipt  for 
the  ink  is  as  follows: — Take  white  soap  of  the  best  kind,  one  part 
by  weight;  mastic  in  drops  one  part:  melt  them  slowly  and  care- 
fully together,  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel;  then  add,  shell  lac  by 
weight  five  parts,  and  continue  to  stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire. 
Then  add,  by  degrees,  to  prevent  boiling  over,  one  part  of  pure  or 
caustic  soda  (or  potash  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid),  dissolved  in 
six  parts  of  pure  water;  stirring  the  mixture  at  each  addition,  to 
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prevent  its  boiling  over.  Let  the  heat  be  moderate,  and  add  grad- 
ually of  lampblack,  burnt  over  again  in  a  covered  crucible,  enough 
to  colour  the  mixture*  Draw  your  design,  with  a  common  or  crow- 
quill  pen,  or  a  fine  pencil,  as  it  may  require,  and  let  it  remain  for 
at*  least  24  or  30  hours,  to  dry. 

There  are  various  receipts  for  the  composition  of  the  crayon:  the 
common  German  receipt  is  this — 

Take  of  fine  white  soap  three  parts;  purified  tallow  two  parts; 
white  or  yellow  wax,  one  part:  melt  them  together,  and  add  suf- 
ficient of  burnt  lampblack  to  give  the  necessary  colour  and  con- 
sistence* Run  it  while  hot  and  fluid,  into  moulds  the  size  of  a 
common  crayon*  If  too  soft,  so  that  you  cannot  cut  it  down  to  a 
sufficiently  fine  point,  lessen  the  quantity  of  soap  and  tallow,  or 
add  a  litde  black  pitch,  or  mastic. 

With  the  ink,  or  the  crayon  so  made,  trace  your  design  on  the 
stone.  Let  it  remain  for  24  or  30  hours,  till  it  be  dry.  Then  cover 
the  surface  of  the  stone  with  water,  which  will  be  imbibed  suf- 
ficiently in  all  the  parts  of  the  stone  untouched  by  the  drawing,  to 
prevent  its  being  aflected  by  the  engraver's  ink,  used  to  take  the 
impression:  engraver's  ink  seems  better  for  the  purpose  than  print* 
er^s  ink;  the  lampblack  collected  from  the  burning  of  wax  or  good 
oil,  and  afterwards  burnt  in  a  close  crucible  for  half  an  hour,  is 
best. 

The  engraver's  ink  is  then  dabbed  on  the  stone  with  printer's 
balls,  and  adheres  only  to  the  greasy  marks  of  the  drawing;  for 
the  moist  part  of  the  stone  does  not  receive  any  impression. 

The  Germans  take  the  impression  on  paper,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
roller,  wrapped  round  with  buff  leather,  and  attached,  to  the  end 
of  a  long  stick,  of  which  the  other  end  is  attached  to  a  beam  in  the 
ceiling;  a  motion  backward  and  forward,  suffices  to  take  the  im- 
pression, which  is  not  good  till  about  a  dozen  are  taken.  Ten  or 
twenty  thousand  may  be  taken  from  one  drawing. 

If  the  impression  is  meant  to  be  strong,  you  let  the  drawing  re** 
main  for  a  day  or  two  till  dry;  and  then,  putting  a  border  of  wax 
round  the  stone,  pour  on  it  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  mixed 
with  fifty  parts  by  measure,  of  water;  or,  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  to 
forty  parts  of  water,  and  let  it  remain  for  about  6  or  8  minutes. 
This  liquid  acts  on  the  calcareous  stone,  without  touching  the 
greasy  drawing,  which  is  thus  slightly  raised  above  the  surface, 
and  furnishes  a  more  marked  and  decided  outline. 

In  some  cases,  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  covered  with  a  varnish 
of  giim-water  and  lampblack;  the  design  is  etched  through  this 
varnish,  and  then  the  surface  is  smeared  with  the  ink  above  de- 
scribed. This  ink  adheres  to  the  stone  in  the  traces  thus  etched, 
and  the  varnish  being  washed  off  in  a  day  or  two,  the  impression 
remains  on  the  stone,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  paper. 

In  some  such  analagous  manner,  imitations  of  mezzotinto  are 
produced,  as  soft  as  any  engraving. 
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The. varnish  soused  for  etching,  is  harder  than  the  Common  en« 
graver^s  varnish:  it  may  he  procured  of  the  required  softness,  by 
mixing  some  treacle  or  molasses  with  the  gum-water.  -When  you 
wish  to  displace  the  varnish,  dip  the  stone  edgeways  in  warm  water, 
till  the  varnish  is  loosened.  The  water  must  not  be  too  hot,  else 
the  greasy  trace  of  the  lines  will  spread  and  run  into  each  other* 

In  moistening  the  stone  with  water,  previous  to  taking  an  im- 
pression, the  surface  will  be  cleaner,  if  in  every  case,  and  in  the 
first  instance,  about  one  part  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  is  added  to 
one  hundred  parts  of  water. 

If  imitations  of  wood-engravings  are  wanting,  cover  the  whole 
stone  with  the  composition  ink  above  described,  and  when  quite 
dry,  scrape  away  the  ink  from  the  parts  meant  to  be  white. 

The  method  of  taking  off  the  impressions  as  practised  by  M. 
Engelman  is  as  follows.  The  press  consists  of  a  hollow  table,  ter- 
minated at  one  end  by  an  upright  frame,  supporting  a  roller,  which 
by  means  of  a  winch  may  be  made  to  traverse  along  the  table  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  stone  is  laid  perfectly  horizontal 
in  the  hollow  of  the  table,  and  is  secured  in  its  place  by  means  of 
wed{jes.  It  is  then  moistened  by  means  of  a  sponge,  dipped  in 
pure  water,  till  it  refuses  to  imbibe  any  more.  (The  first  water, 
as  before  oberved,  should  be  slightly  acidulated,  in  order  to  clean 
more  perfectly  the  surface  of  the  stone,  then  gently  soaked  up  with 
the  sponge,  thrown  away,  and  pure  water  used).  A  wooden  roller 
covered  with  leather,  and  charged  with  very  fine  engraver's  ink, 
is  then  passed  two  or  three  times  over  the  simace  of  the  stone;  the 
ink  adheres  to  all  the  lines  of  the  drawing,  because,  like  the  ink 
itself,  they  are  greasy;  but  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  part  of  the 
stone  which  is  moist  with  water.  A  sheet  of  paper,  not  quite  so 
damp  as  is  required  in  copper-plate  printing,  is  next  laid  carefully 
on  the  stone;  a  smooth  board  is  placed  above  it,  and  by  means  of 
the  winch,  a  pressure  is  given  of  about  a  thousand  pounds  weight: 
this  is  passed  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the  board,  and  the  pro« 
cess  is  finished  by  removing  the  board  and  taking  off  the  impres- 
sion thus  produced  on  the  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  take  a  dozen 
impressions  before  the  work  is  at. its  full  perfection.  Each  passing 
of  the  roller  thus  charged  with  ink,  tends  to  renew  the  traces  on 
the  stone,  so  that  the  last  print  is  as  good  as  the  first.  After  a 
number  of  impressions  have  been  taken,  the  stone  may  begin  to 
be  a  little  blurred*  When  this  is  perceived,  remove  the  stone  from 
the  press,  and  pass  over  it  a  sponge  moistened  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine; then  wash  it  with  pure  water.  By  this  treatment,  the  whole 
design  will  be  apparently  discharged;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  on  pass- 
ing the  roller  charged  with  ink,  over  the  surface  of  the  stone,  every 
line,  even  the  most  delicate,  will  again  become  visible,  and  tlie 
printing  may  be  proceeded  in,  as  at  first.  For  the  drawing  is  left 
not  merely  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  but  the  ink  and  the  crayon 
leave  a  trace  that  penetrates  to  a  certain  depth.    Hence  the  great 
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use  of  the  lampblack  is  to  enable  the  artist  to  see  his  dramng  as 
he  proceeds.    It  also  give  consistence  to  the  crayon. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  several  methods  of  composing  the 
crayons*  M.  Laugier,  having  analysed  a  crayon,  such  as  are  com- 
monly used  at  Paris,  found  the  following  substances  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions  in  it.  Wax,  15  parts  in  100:  wax  intimately  mixed 
with  grease  or  suet,  21:  suet,  25:  mastic  or  resin,  26:  black  co- 
louring matter,  6:  loss  by  adhering  to  filters,  7i  in  all,  100  parts. 

The  ink  commonly  used,  is  the  engraver's  ink,  made  of  nti^-oil. 
The  best  methods  of  gathering  the  walnuts,  and  making  the  oil  in 
this  country,  will  be  found  in  Michaux's  North  American  Sylva, 
p.  146.  The  method  of  making  with  it,  ink  for  copper^^plate  print- 
ing, is  to  be  found  in  page  148.  For  light  colours,  this  oil  is  re- 
duced to  two  thirds  of  its  bulk;  for  dark  colours,  to  one  fifth,  which 
leaves  it  a  thick  semifluid  substance.  To  facilitate  the  process,  one 
tenth  part  of  linseed  oil  is  added,  and  it  is  then  placed  in  an  iron 
or  copper  vessel,  over  an  active,  clear,  charcoal  fire.  When  it  be- 
gins to  boil  rapidly,  the  vessel  is  uncovered,  and  the  oil  takes  fire, 
or  is  set  on  fire,  and  permitted  to  bcrm  to  the  required  consistency. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  allowed  to  kindle,  but  when  ebullition  cc»nmen- 
ces,  crusts  of  bread  are  thrown  in,  which  collect,  and  absorb  a  part 
of  the  mucilage  of  the  oil.  Linseed  oil  can  be  greatly  cleared  from 
mucilage,  by  boiling  (which  coagulates  the  mucilage),  and  cooling; 
when  the  mucilage  subsides,  the  oil  can  be  drawn  off  clear.  The 
nu^-oil,  thus  prepared,  preserves  its  tints  longer  than  linseed  oil, 
and  the  back  of  the  copper-plate  prints  do  not  become  brown.  In- 
stead of  lampblack  (which  when  meant  to  be  used,  should  be  burnt 
in  a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  covered  crucible),  Frankfort 
black  is  commonly  employed.  This  black  is  made  by  burning  the 
lees  of  wine  in  vessels  closely  covered. 

M.  de  Lestayrie  sells  very  fine  impressions,  such  as  that  at  the 
Academy  of  Arts  in  Chesnut  street,  at  about  20  francs  for  twenty- 
five  prints,  in  Paris. 

As  to  the  uses  to  which  this  art  can  be  employed,  we  may  ob- 
serve 

1st.  It  is  a  perfect  fac  simile:  there  can  be  no  mistake  or  mis- 
copy. 

2d.  It  supersedes  all  kinds  of  engraving:  when  the  drawing  is 
finished,  it  is  now  sent  to  the  engravers,  and  no  impressicHi  can  be 
taken  till  the  engraving  is  finished:  in  lithography,  impressions  can  . 
be  taken  the  instant  the  drawing  is  dry,  more  perfect  than  any  en- 
graving can  possibly  produce. 

3d.  It  can  imitate  not  only  drawings  in  crayon  and  Indian  ink, 
but  etching,  mezzotinto,  and  aqua  tinta. 

4th.  The  plate  is  never  worn  out  as  in  copper-plate  engraving.. 
In  France,  70,000  impressions  of  a  circular  letter  were  taken,  be- 
fore the  engraving  was  finished  of  a  simlar  letter  written  on  paper. 

5th.  Maps,  large  prints,  calico  printing,  &c.  can  be  executed  in 
this  way  on  rollers  of  stone,  turned,  and  tihe  design  xlrawn,  etched. 
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or  aqua  tinted,  on  the  stone  roller  itself*  For  roller  work  in  calico* 
printing,  it  would  be  inestimable. 

6th.  All  works  of  science,  may  now  be  freed  from  the  prodigious 
expense  attending  numerous  engravings. 

7th.  Any  man  who  can  draw,  can  take  off  any  number  of  im- 
pressions of  his  own  designs,  without  trusting  to  any  other  artist* 

8th.  The  advantage  of  expedition  in  the  process  now  recom- 
mended, is  beyond  all  calculation.  C. 

Art.  X.^^ietch  of  the  Life  and  Literary  Character  of  the  late 

President  Cooper. 

TN  the  sketch  of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  city 
■'-  of  New  York,  published  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine, 
some  mention  was  made  of  the  important  services  of  Dr.  Cooper, 
to  the  college  of  New  York,  and  of  the  active  and  unfortunate  part 
which  he  took  in  the  revolutionary  contest.  As  the  history  and 
character  of  this  very  accomplished  scholar  are  now  but  little 
known,  out  of  the  citv  of  New  York,  some  further  account  of  him 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Analectic  Maga- 
zine. 

Myles  Cooper,  the  second  president  of  King's  (now  Columbia) 
college,  was  bom  in  £ngland,  in  1735.  He  was  educated  at  one 
of  the  great  public  schools,  and  afterwards  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1760,  and  was  soon  after  chosen 
to  a  fellowship  in  Queen's  college.  In  this  course  of  education,  he 
imbibed  all  the  habits,  opinions,  and  tastes  of  an  old  fashioned  Ox- 
ford man,  in  politics,  religion,  and  literature.  In  1761,  he  pub- 
-  lished  at  Oxford,  an  octavo  volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  which, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  written  several  years  before  the 
time  of  its  publication;  as  he  observes  in  his  preface,  that  the 
*  greater  part  of  the  volume  was  not  only  written,  but  actually 
printed  off  before  the  author  had  seen  the  age  of  twenty-four.* 
This  collection  consists  of  occasional  poems,  grave  and  gay  pasto- 
rals, imitations  and  translations  from  the  classics,  and  versifications 
of  select  passages  of  Ossian.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  bear  any 
very  strong  marks  of  original  poetic  genius.  It  contains  no  deep 
views  of  sentiment  or  character,  nor  any  strong  paintings  of  exter* 
nal  nature.  The  author,  like  many  other  young  scholars,  seems  to 
have  mistaken  taste  for  talent,  and  a  lively  jierception  of  the  graces 
of  classical  composition  for  the  warmth  of  a  poetical  fancy.  He 
was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  wild  and  artless  beauties  of  uncul- 
tivated nature,  yet  he  recognized  them  more  from  comparison 
with  those  poetical  images  with  which  he  had  stored  his  memory, 
than  from  the  quick  sensibility  of  his  own  mind.  Hence  it  is,  that 
his  poems  are  filled  with  traditionary  images,  and  common-place 
mytliological  allusions;  his  wit  is  too  often  borrowed  from  Martial, 
and  his  pastorals  are  faint  reflections  of  the  rural  scenes  of  Virgil, 
Spenser,  and  Pope— '^  the  shadow  of  a  shade.'    As  a  pastoral  and 
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descriptive  poet,  he  must  accordingly  be  classed  among  the  bards 
whom  Crabbe  has  so  happily  described,  as  those  who 

The  flattering  dream  prolong 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song, 
From  truth  and  nature,  still  content  to  stray, 
Where  Virgil  not,  where  fancy  leads  the  way. 

Yet  his  taste  is  correct,  his  versification  pleasing,  his  command  of 
language  extensive,  and  his  expression  select  and  choice.  His  pre- 
face is  written  with  ease  and  sprightliness,  and  the  whole  collection 
denotes  a  mind  capable  of  much  higher  things,  in  a  different  ap- 
plication of  its  powers*  These  poems,  after  enjoying  their  litde 
day  of  popularity,  while  they  *  circulated  in  manuscript,'  or  were 
praised  on  their  first  appearance,  by  the  author's  friends,  now  rest 
undisturbed  and  almost  forgotten. 

His  reputation  as  a  scholar,  stood  so  high  in  the  university,  that 
in  1 762,  when  Dr.  Johnson,  the  first  president  of  the  college  of 
New  York,  applied  to  his  friend  archbishop  Seeker,  to  select  from 
one  of  the  English  universities,  a  person  qualified  to  assist  him  in 
the  course  of  instruction,  and  shortly  to  succeed  him^as  president^ 
that  excellent  and  learned  prelate,  after  much  inquiry,  was  induced 
to  recommend  Mr.  Cooper,  as  in  every  point  fully  qualified  for 
that  important  station. 

Mr.  Cooper,  after  receiving  priest's  orders  in  the  church  of 
England,  came  over  to  this  country  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1762.  He  was  welcomed  with  great  affection  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
the  trustees  of  his  college,  and  was  immediately  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  discharged 
with  so  much  ability,  that  the  president,  who  had  for  some  time 
wished  to  retire  from  active  life,  and  had  only  been  restrained  from 
it  by  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  college,  now  considered  him- 
self at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  resigned 
his  office  with  the  fullest  confidence  to  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  elect- 
ed president  in  May,  1763,  being  then  only  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  The  faculty  of  arts  then  consisted  of  the  president, 
Dr.  Samuel  Clossy,*  an  Irish  physician  of  very  respectable  attain- 
ments, who  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  Mr. 
Harper,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  and  Mr.  Cushing,  the  clas- 
sical instructor.  These  gentlemen  were  looked  upon  as  forming 
the  ablest  body  of  instructors  at  that  time  in  the  colonies,  and  it 
was  under  their  care  that  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  received  their  collegiate  education. 

President  Cooper  soon  after  received  from  England,  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  and  the  college  continued  to  prosper  under  his  direc- 

*  Dr.  Glossy  had,  previous  to  his  emig^ration  to  America,  attained  a  high  de* 
g^ee  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  by  the  publication  of  a  valuable  volume  oo 
morbid  anatomy,  entitled, '  Observations  on  some  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human 
Body,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Dissections  of  Morbid  Bodies.'  London,  1763. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  first  medical  school  in  New  York,  in  1768,  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  anatomy;  and  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Bard,  MiddletoD, 
Jones,  and  Tenaent,  taught  with  much  teputation  in  .that  institution.  . 
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tion,  until  the  commencement  of  those  provincial  contests  which 
preceded  the  revolution.  In  1/72,  and  the  succeeding  years,  till 
1776)  Dr.  Cooper  took  the  side  of  the  British  government,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  in  the  political  controversies  of 
the  day,  against  Smithy  Livingston,  and  the  other  literary  cham- 
pions oJF  the  whig  party.  In  one  of  these  skirmishes,  he  is  said  tq 
have  been  met  and  worsted  by  an  anonymous  antagonist,  whoitl 
he  soon  after  discovered  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  own  pupils, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  then  a  student  in  one  of  the  younger  classes* 
It  would  be  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Cooper,  not  to  add, 
that  far  from  betraying  any  thing  like  mortification  or  resentment, 
he  uniformly  treated  his  youthful  antagonist  with  good  humour, 
and  even  respect. 

His  writings,  and  bold  language  in  conversation,  soon  attracted 
popular  indignation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  college  to 
escape  the  fury  of  a  mob*  It  is  another  honourable  testimony  to 
his  private  worth,  that,  although  most  of  his  students  were  in  po- 
litical hostility  towards  him,  they  unanimously  volunteered  to  pro- 
tect him  from  insult  or  danger,  and  to  favour  his  escape. 

In  1776  he  returned  to  England,  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Oxford,  where,  in  1777,  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  univer- 
sity, *  On  the  Origin  of  Civil  Government,'  which  was,  of  course,  in 
strict  unison  with  the  high  toned  doctrines  of  that  ancient  seat  of 
learning  and  toryism^  Its  publication  gave  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy on  some  of  the  theoretical  points  in  dispute  between  the 
whig  and  tory  parties  of  that  day.  On  a  candid  review  of  the  opi- 
nions held  by  the  two  great  parties  in  England,  on  the  question  of 
the  origin  and  obligation  of  civil  government,  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  will  appear  that  the  truth  is  on  both  sides,  or  rather 
on  neither, — that  the  tory  writers  were  right  in  their  foundations, 
and  altogether  erroneous  in  the  application  and  consequences  of 
their  principles,  while  the  followers  of  Locke,  from  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed principles,  were  led  by  their  zeal  for  rational  liberty  to 
sounder  conclusions,  or  rather,  that  they  perceived  what  was  right 
in  civil  government,  and  then  adopted  an  incorrect,  or  at  least  an 
imperfect  theory  to  support  correct  practical  doctrines. 

Dr.  Cooper  afterwards  becume  minister  of  the  first  episcopal 
chapel  in  Edinburgh  (the  same,  we  believe,  which  is  now  under 
the  charge  of  Messrs.  Alison  and  Morehead),  where  he  continued 
to  officiate  to  a  very  respectable  congregation,  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1785.  He  died  suddenly,  and  is  interred  in  the  epis- 
copal or  English  burying  ground.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself, 
is  characteristic  of  the  than,  though  it  is  too  liable  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
just  censure  of  all  endeavours  at  liveliness  and  humour  in  this 
kind  of  composition,  as  being  ^  attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  on«  of 
the  few  things  which  make  wise  men  serious.' 

*  Here  lies  a  priest  of  English  blood» 
Who  Uviug,  liked  wbate'er  was  good; 
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€k)od  company,  good  wine,  good  name, 

Yet  never  bunted  after  fame; 

Bat  as  the  first,  he  still  prefer'd, 

So  here  he  chose  to  be  ipter'd; 

And,  unobserved  from  crowds  withdrew  * 

To  rest  among  a  chosen  few. 

In  humble  hopes,  that  sovereign  love 

WiU  raise  him  to  be  blessM  above.' 

pr.  Cooper  was,  as  has  already  Heen  remarked,  a  true  Oxford 
man,  and  in  all  probability  fvdly  agreed  in  his  opinions,  prejudices, 
and  tastes,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  His  political  pieces  are  dis- 
tinguished for  great  strength  and  elegance  of  style,  as  well  as  for 
a  boldness  of  satire  and  severity  of  sarcasm,  which  have  seldom 
been  surpassed.  His  moral  character  was  without  any  serious  re- 
proach, although  grave  men  were  occasionally  offended  by  the 
freedom  and  conviviality  of  his  social  habits.  The  memory  of  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  his  conversation,  has  been  preserved  by  a 
sarcasm  of  a  rival  wit  of  the  opposite  party. 

*  And  lo!  a  cardinal's  hat  is  spread 
O'er  puntUr  Cooper's  reverend  head.' 

TrumbuWs  Mat  FingcU. 

There  is  a  good  portrait^of  him  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  which  has  often  been  remarked  for  its 
striking  resemblance  to  the  common  engravings  of  the  poet  Dryden. 

V. 

Art.  XI. — On  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  Englaiid. 
[From  La  Minerve  Francaise.] 

"D  AVARIA  already  enjoys  the  meeting  of  her  first  constitutional 
"  assembly.  The  liberty  of  that  people  will  be  the  elder  sister  of 
the  liberty  of  France.  The  king  appears  to  unite  himself  intimately 
with  his  people;  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  oligarchy  seeks  to 
place  itself  between  the  people  and  the  king^  not  as  a  link  in  the 
chain,  but  as  an  obstacle.  If  the  aristocracy  strives  to  augment  its 
privileges,  the  nation  will  unite  itself  in  opposition;  she  will,  like 
France,  pass  through  an  apprenticeship  of  liberty,  and  her  political 
renovation  will  not  be  the"  fruit  of  a  convention,  but  of  a  victory. 
For,  between  rights  on  one  side,  and  privileges  on  the  other,  trea- 
^es  can  have  no  sincerity,  peace  no  duration. 

The  session  of  the  English  parliament,  offers  so  far,  little  of  in- 
terest. We  observed  in  the  opening  speech,  two  singular  assertions; 
the  lords  commissioners  have  discovered  a  great  augmentation  of 
the  revenue,  although  the  bank  is  not  able  to  renew  its  cash  pay- 
ments. They  invite  the  deliberation  of  parliament  on  the  means  of 
drawing  profit  to  En§'land,  from  the  European  peace,  which  Di- 
vine Providence  has  given  to  the  world,  though  Providence  has 
not,  probably,  worked  solely  for  the  profit  of  England* 

In  another  discourse,  lord  Castlereagh  has  considered  it  a  pub- 
lic duty  to  declare,  that  in  the  claims  upon  the  French  government, 
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hetd  by  British  subjects,  the  ministry  would  not  hi  future  interfere, 
and  that  the  lenders  would  have  no  other  guaranty  than  the  pub- 
lic credit,  the  solvency  and  honesty  of  the  state  to  which  they  lend 
their  capital.  This  declaration  caused  some  alarm.  Some  thought 
the  ministers  expected  a  new  rupture,  others  said  that  France  was 
going  to  have  in  her  cabinet,  the  men  who,  in  1814  and  1815,  had 
proposed  a  bankruptcy  as  to  all  national  creditors,  and  thought 
diey  ought  not  to  keep  their  promises  to  the  foreign  creditorsi, 
except  when  the  justice  of  their  claims  was  supported  by  150^000 
bayonets. 

The  two  houses *are  occupied  with  these  two  important  proposi* 
tions.  The  city  df  London  has  demanded  a  reform  of  the  penal 
code*  Lord  Holland  has  given  a  eloomy  picture  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  .England,  in  spite  of  the  frightful  severity  of  the 
punishments.  Cruel  laws  are  never  executed,  precisely  because 
they  are  cruel;  the  excessive  severity  of  the  punishment  produces 
impunity,  and  the  law  falls  short  of  its  aim  by  attempting  to  ex* 
eeed  it* 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  public  credit  and  bank  paper,  pro- 
duce the  most  animated  debates.  Britain  has  hoped  to  find  her 
credit  a  source  of  everlasting  prosperity,  forgetting  that  every  pre* 
sent  loan  is  a  future  tax.  They  have  multiplied  fictitious  signs  of  cap- 
ital, the  bank  has  its  bills,  and  the  exchequer  has  its  own  also.  The 
use  of  means  has  been  succeeded  by  their  abuse,  an  alarming  debt 
has  been  contracted,  the  payment  of  its  interest  is  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm the  state.  What  will  become  of  England  if  ever  she  is 
obliged  to  reimburse  the  principal? 

.  For  a  long  time  the  counterfeiters  have  been  alarming  to  the 
capitalists.  The  number  of  forged  notes  is  now  enormous.  When 
a  man  receives  a  payment  in  bank  notes,  it  is  usual  to  go  before^a 
magistrate,  who  verifies  and  stamps  them.  From  1798,  to  thefir^t 
of  January,  1819,  30,466  persons  have  been  brought  before  the 
courts  of  justice,  for  the  crimes  of  forging  or  passing  counterfeit 
notes.  An  officer  of  the  bsmk  declared,  before  a  jury  of  Middle-^ 
sex,  that  he  had  seen  them  so  perfectly  well  counterfeited,  that 
even  the  inspectors  could  not  distinguish  them.  One  of  these  in- 
spectors having  prosecuted  an  individual  before  the  court  of  Jcing^i 
bench,  for  passing  a  false  note,  the  most  experienced  declared  they 
could  perceive  no  sign  of  its  being  forged,  and  the  inspector  was 
condemned  to  pay  100/.  sterling  damages. 

.  The  ministers,  not  finding  a  remedy,  have  sought  a  palliative^ 
they  are  procuring  new  engravings  from  the  artists  of  the  United 
States.  Cobbet,  who  resides  in  America,  has  redoubled  their  ap* 
prehensions;  '  poor  creatures,'  he  says,  *  who  suppose  I  could  not 
procure  imitations  of  every  plate  which  they  can  have  engravedi 
who  think  I  could  not  obtain  their  admission  into  England  as 
easily  as  a  pair  of  contraband  gloves;  who  think  I  could  not  dis* 
turfo  the  security  of  all  their  bargains,  if  I  were  not  restrained  bf 
the  interest  I  feel  for  the  widows  and  orphans!' 
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We  do  not  believe  that  Cobbet  could  ever  execute  such  a  project^ 
but  we  are  astonished  that  he  could  conceive  the  idea  of  it. 

In  England,  it  is  believed  possible  to  stop  all  foreign  emission 
of  forged  notes,  by  invoking  the  law  of  nations.  But  some  people, 
whose  memory  is  sometimes  too  retentive,  recollect  that  the  sol- 
diers of  the  duke  of  York's  army,  spread  about,  during  the  siege 
of  Dunkirk,  an  inimense  quantity  of  false  assignats;  that  lord  Ken^^ 
yon  declared  he  did  not  know  any  rule  which  pronounced  such  ah 
($ct  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations;  and  that  lord  Erskine  said, 
that  a  minister  or  a  general  was  clearly  justifiable  in  adopting  such 
a  plan*  It  may  be  feared  that  the  enemies  of  'England  will  avail 
ibemselves,  at  some  day,  against  her  of  these  great  political  prin* 
ciples,  which  she  herself  invented  to  use  against  her  enemies. 

What  ought  the  bank  to  do?  Will  it  give,  up  the  restriction  act? 
Will  it  return  to  specie  payments?  Can  it  return?  or  would  not  such 
a  measure  produce  a  fall  in  the  price  of  all  merchandize,  and  drive 
the  silver  into  the  strong  boxes  of  individuals?  Will  not  the  re- 
venues diminish?  Will  not  bankruptcies  be  more  numerous,  although 
already  following  each  other  with  terrible  rapidity? 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  financial  situation  of  England 
is  by  no  means  prosperous*  She  cannot  pay  the  capital  of  her  debt, 
and  the  pa3anent  of  the  interest  devours  her.  The  bank  cannot 
return  to  payments  in  money,  and  cannot  continue  to  pay  in  notes. 

What  will  be  the  end  of  it  who  knows,  or  who  dares  to  predict? 


Art«  XII. — The  Sketch  Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon^  Gent.  No.  !• 

New  York.  8vo.  1819. 
^If^E  believe  that  the  public  law  of  literature  has  entirelv  exempted 
^*  periodical  publications  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
oritical  tribunals;  and  we  therefore  notice  the  first  number  of  thiis 
work,  without  any  intention  of  formal  criticism,  but  simply  for  th^ 
purpose  of  announcing  its  appearance,  and  of  congratulating  the 
American  public  that  one  of  their  choicest  favourites  has,  after  a 
long  interval,  again  resumed  the  pen.  It  will  be  needless  to  inform 
any  who  have  read  the  book,  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Irving 
^is  rich,  and  sometimes  extravagant  humour,  his  gay  and  grace- 
ful fancy,  his  peculiar  choice  and  felicity  of  originsd  expression,  as 
well  as  the  pure  and  fine  moral  feelings  which  impeceptibly  per- 
vades every  thought  and  image,  without  being  any  where  ostenta- 
tious or  dbgmatic,  betray  the  author  in  every  page;  even  without  the 
aid  of  those  minor  peculiarities  of  style,  taste,  and  local  allusions, 
which  at  once  identify  the  travelled  Geoffrey  Crayon  with  the  ve- 
nerable Knickerbocker. 

*  •  The  plan  of  the  work  is  that  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  the 
tbmmon-place  book  of  an  American,  residing  or  travelling  in  Eu- 
rope, sometimes  describing  the  scenes  and  manners  around  him, 
and  the  various  emotions  and  reflections  which  they  call  forth,  and 
sometimes  wandering  back  to  the  recollections  of  his  native  coun- 
tiy  and  filling  up  the  vivid  pictures  of  its  grand  and  beautiful  scene- 
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ly,  which  are  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  by  imaginary  creatxms 
of  humour  or  of  fancy.  These  he  proposes  to  communicate  to 
his  countrymen  in  a  series  of  numbers  from  time  to  time  as  leisure, 
health,  and  other  circumstances  may  admit. 

We  are  exceedingly  tempted  to  enrich  our  pages  with  such  ex- 
tracts as  might  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  plaiik 
is  executed,  but  we  fear  that  we  cannot  do  it  without  committing 
an  act  of  injustice  towards  the  author  as  well  as  to  our  readers* 
We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  short  notice  of  the 
several  articles  it  contains.  A  brief  and  unpretending  prospectus 
is  followed  by  the  *  author's  account  of  himself,'  not  written  in  the 
common  plan  of  describing  a  fictitious  assumed  character,  but  vi- 
vidly painting  his  own  youthful  feelings  and  that  stirring  instinct 
of  curiosity  which  forced  him  to  become  a  traveller.  *  The  voyage* 
to  Europe,  and  the  mental  employments  of  the  traveller  during  his 
passage,  are  then  described  with  admirable  truth  and  deep  feeling, 
generally  in  a  tone  of  pensive  morality,  but  occasionally  rising  into 
highly  poetical  feeling  and  expression. 

The  third  article  is  headed  Roscoe,  and  is  devoted  to  the  eulo- 
gy of  that  elegant  writer  and  most  liberal,  benevolent,  and  learned 
merchant,  the  chief  benefactor  and  ornament  of  Liverpool.  The 
writer  enters  into  the  praises  of  his  favourite  with  that  warmth  and 
cordiality  which  indicate  the  strong  sympathies  of  a  congenial  and 
kindred  mind. 

The  next  piece  is  a  tale,  *  the  Wife;'  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  present  state  of  the  commercial  world,  and  though  drawn 
from  domestic  life,  is  full  of  very  elevated — we  may  almost  say— > 
of  sublime,  mord  sentiment.  Its  object  is  to  paint  the  fortitude 
with  which  women  of  well  constituted  minds  and  strong  affections 
can  sustain  the  most  overwhelming  calamities  and  reverses  of  for- 
tune, and  to  show  how  those  disasters  which  humble  the  spirit  of 
Ae  lords  of  creation  to  the  very  dust,  serve  only  to  call  forth  the 
energies  of  the  weaker  sex,  and  give  to  their  character  a  self-con- 
centrated intrepidity  which  bears  them  buoyant  through  the  storm» 

The  last  article  is  *  Rips  Van  Winkle,'  *  a  tale  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  late  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,'  in  which  the  writer 
seems  to  have  aspired  to  unite  the  Dutch  painting  of  Crabbe  and 
SmoUet  with  the  wild  frolic  and  fancy  of  an  Arabian  tale. 

We  have  now  we  think  said  enough  on  the  subject  to  stimulate 
the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  we  will  not  take  off  from  this  ef- 
fect by  any  heavy  and  common-place  criticism.  V. 
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AoQount*  o^  the  number  of  peraons 
tried,  and  the  oflfences  they  vrere  con- 
victed of,  at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions 
(London),  in  the  year  1818. 
Murder  ....  3^ 
Burg^lary  ....  25 
Housebreaking^  ...  7 
Highway  robbery  .  .  25 
Stealing  in  a  dwelling  house  68 
Stealing  prirately  in  a  shop  16 
Stealing  on  the  rirer  Thames  2 
Horse  stealing  •  .  .11 
Sheep  stealing  ...  9 
tJattle  stealing  .  .  .  1 
Cutting  down  trees  .  .  1 
Returning  from  transportation  1 
Forgery     .        .        .  2 

Uttering  forged  bank  notes.      25  j 

196 

Having  possession  of  forged  bank 

notes  without  lawful  excuse  98 

Keceiving  stolen  goods       •  10 

Manslaughter        ....  6 

Embezzlement      ....  2 

Fraud 6 

Grand  larceny       ....    1,093 
Misdemeanors       ....  6 

Uttering  counterfeit  coin         .        13 


£ 
o 
g» 

0 
O 


Between  the  age  of  10  and  14 

14  and  18 

18  and  21 


Total  under  21 


•  • 


1,430 

38 
195 
391 

624 


Account  of  the  total  amount  of  bank 
notes,  and  bank  post  bills,  in  circula- 
tion from  the  30th  of  December  1817, 
to  the  25th  of  January  1819. 
Bank  notes  of  5/.  and 
upwards     .       .       .     L.  18,668,660 

post  bills     .,      .  1,701,610 

■         notes  under  5/.  7,6 1 3,6 1 0 


L.  27,983,880 
The  highest  aggregate  number  of 
bank  notes  in  circulation  at  any  one 
time,  from  the  first  of  January  1818,  to 
January  25,  1819,  was  30,945,880/., 
and  the  lowest,  24,6 10,830/. 

In  1817,  above  1200  persons  charged 
with  offences  under  the  game  laws, 
were  committed  to  the  different  jails 
of  England  and  Wales. 

Tanner,  Vallance,  Kearny  &  Co. 
hare  issued  No.  2,  of  an  American 


Atlas,  containing  maps  of  NeW'^Tork, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  America,  and  Asia,  be- 
ing a  continuation  of  a  series  of  maps, 
intended  to  exhibit  a  complete  topo* 
graphical  view  of  the  United  States,  oa 
a  scale  of  1 5  geographical  miles  to  the 
inch,  together  with  general  maps  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  world:  constructed 
from  the  most  authentic  documents,  bj 
H.  S.  Tanner. 

LINES  ON  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  LG* 
CUSTS,  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF   1817. 

[CommuniciiUd  by  a  yotahful  carrespondefU.) 
Since  the  last  time  appear'd  these  rude 

offspring  of  earth 
What   numbers   have   perish'd!  what 

numbers  had  birth! 
And  many  gay  bosoms  shall  moulder 

away 
Ere  the  trees  shall  renew  their  mono* 

tonous  lay. 
Oh  tell  me,  gay  miners,  by  what  dreary 

road 
Have  ye  thus  persevered  in  your  dismal 

abode, 
What   pleasures   detained  you,  what 

wishes  or  fears,    . 
To  complete  your  dim  circle  of  slow- 
rolling  years.'* 
To  you  it  is  Eden  the  Sun  to  behold 
In  his  palace  of  azure,  of  em'rald  and 

gold; 
Your  young  gauzy  wing^  for  new  liie 

to  prepare. 
And  fly  to  carouse  in  the  regions  of  air. 
That  enlivening  planet  retum'd  to  ow 

lands 
With  brisker  delight  all  Creation  ex- 
pands. 
You  also  his  pow'r  and  his  tendernesB 

prove. 
And  it  fills  your  weak  bosoms  with 

rapture  and  love. 
With  what  feelings  does  man  your  ap-  . 

pearance  behold. 
Who  from  history  learns  your  compan- 
ions of  old? 
He  sees  the  blest  angel  of  health  oq 

your  wing. 
And  hears  Plenty  rejoice  in  the  woods 

as  you  sing, 
lake  you  from  the  hardships  of  Winter 

set  free 
My  heart  would  expand  with  the  leaves 

on  the  tree. 
But  though  Spring,  Health,  and  Plenty 

with  you  I  recall. 
You  remind  me  of  thoughts  that  are 
dearer  than  all.  Mabcus. 
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Art.  l.'^Origitial  Letters^  from  an  American  gentleman  at  Cal« 

cutta,  to  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania. 

LETTER  VII. 

Calaata,  April  50tk. 

Mt  1>£AR  H. 

A  MONG  the  objects  of  note,  in  this  city,  you  will  oatorally 
*^  expect  me  to  speak  of  the  celebrated  Black  HolCj'^whert  a 
number  of  Englishmen  were  so  cruelly  confined,  in  the  year  1756. 
The  fact  is,  I  had  postponed  visiting  it  from  day  to  day,  until  very 
lately;  when,  after  some  preliminary  trouble,  I  gained  admittance. 
The  black  hole,  or  kauUah  godaum^  as  the  natives  c^  it,  is  a  kind 
of  dungeon  above  ground,  situated  in  one  anmer  of  die  custom 
house  buildings.  It  was  formerly  part  of  ihit  old  fort;  and  this 
apartment,  widi  some  others  adjoining  it^  was  used  as  a  prison. 
At  the  time  die  British  were  confined  there,  the  cmly  door  opening 
into  it  was  from  an  adjoining  cell;  so  that  it  was  even  more  dismal 
dian  it  is  now.  The  East  India  company's  officers  have  had  two 
doors  opened  through  the  outer  wall;  and  this,  and  the  contiguous 
chambers,  are  occasionally  used  as  godaums^  or  ware-houses,  for 
salt  petre,  &c.  The  walls  of  this  hideous  place  are  of  brick,  and 
are  beginning  to  moulder  away.  The  external  appearance  is  very, 
ancient,  and  the  surface  is  partly  grown  over  with  weeds,— 4>ut  ti^ 
walls  are  so  immensely  diick  that  they  would  stand  a  great  while 
yet.  They  are  about  six  feet  thick  at  the  ground,  and  gradual^ 
decrease  to  about  four  feet  at  top.  The  part  properly  denominated 
black  hole  J  ccmsists  of  two  contiguouys  oUong  cells,  with  an  arched 
opening  between  theiji.  It  is  dismally  dark;  and  the  air  so  con- 
fined and  oppressive,  even  with  the  door  open,  that  it  was  almost 
suiFocating.  My  impressions  were  quite>  solemn  when  I  reflected 
that  I  was  standing  in  the  very  place  where  so  many  unfortunate 
men  had  been  permitted  to  periiBh.*    Near  the  bla^k  hole  is  a 

*  Of  146  persons  who  were  orowded  into  the  black  l|Qia»  i^n  the  eyening,  it 
is  stated  that  only  23  came  out  alire,  next  morning. 
VOL.  XIV.  11 
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toonumental  obelisk,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the*  cruel  deed, 
on  the  pedestal  of  which,  it  is  inscribed,  that 

*  '^his  horrid  act  of  violence 

was  as  amply  as  deservedly  revenged 

on  Surajud  Dowla, 

by  his  majesty's  arms  under 

the  direction  of  vice  admiral  Watson, 

and  colonel  Clive,  anno.  17.57.* 

Very  few  of  the  natives  now  living,  know  anything  about  the 

transaction;  and  those  have  mostly  gathered  what  they  do  know 

from  strangers  who  have  visited  the  place.     I  inquired  of  some  of 

our  sirkars,  touching  the  affair  of  the  black  hole,  and  found  that 

they  had  never  even  heard  of  it. 

A  treat  more  agreeable  than  the  view  of  this  dungeon,  awaited 
me  in  a  visit  which  I  recently  paid  to  the  company's  botanic  gar- 
den, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  below 
the  city.  This  is  indeed  a  most  superb  establishment;  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  taste  and  munificence  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany. Much  of  its  exctUence  is  also  justly  ascribable  to  the  zeal  of 
that  worthy  and  indefatigable  botanist,  Dr.  William  Roxburgh, 
who  personally  superintended  it  for  a  considerable  time.  The  gar- 
den embraces  300  acres  of  ground;  of  which,  100  are  laid  out  and 
planted.  There  is  a  fine  serpentine  canal  running  through  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  which  is  supplied  from  the  Hooghly  by  a  sluice^  ancl 
can  be  filled  or  emptied  at  pleasure,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
proper  time  of  tide.  The  most  elegant  walks,  made  with  brick 
broken  to  the  size  bf  gravel,  and  skirted  with  shrubbery,  pervade 
the  grounds;  and  amid  the  groves  of  mangoes  and  other  trees,  are 
tanks  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  rain  water..  There  are 
about  3000  species  of  plants,  mostly  tropical,  assembled  in  this 
garden;  and  additions  are  constantly  making.  Such  an  elysian 
field,  for  a  lover  of  botany,  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Among  the 
more  rare  and  interesting  plants,  which  attracted  my  attention^ 
were  the  bread-fruit  tree,  artocarpus  incisa;  the  nutmeg,  myristtca 
moschata;  clove,  caryophyllus  aromaticus;  cinnamon,  laurua  cinna" 
monum;  the  delicious  litchi,  of  China,  scytalta  Ittchi^  Roxb,;  the 
adansoma;  the  famous  banyan  tree,  Jicus  tndtca^  whose  long  hori- 
zontal branches  are  supported  by  limbs  which  droop  to  the  ground, 
and  there  take  root, — thus  forming,  from  a  single  tree,  a  continu- 
ous and  curiously  arched  grove;  the  sissoo,  dahlbergia  sissoo^  Roxb. 
so  much  used  here  by  cabinet  makers,  &c.  &c.  There  were  also 
considerable  quantities  of  the  teak  wood,  tectona  grandis;  intro- 
duced from  Pegu^  which  is  so  highly  prized  as  ship-timber, — and 
has,  from  its  lasting  qualities,  received  the  appellation  of  the  ^  ever- 
during  teak  of  India.' — It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  giving  you  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  a  stroll  through  this  delightful 
garden,  where  the  most  gorgeous  flowers  are  perpetually  unfold- 
^*^ng  to  the  view,  and  the  most  fragrant  odours  are  wafted  on  every 
passing  breeze*    The  mansion  of  the  superintendant  corresponds, 
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in  elegance  and  copifort,  with  the  rest  of  the  establishment;  and 
the  hospitable  entertainment  I  received,  while  there,  was  such  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  an  amiable  and  accomplished  cultivator 
of  natural  science.  Having  spent  the  day  in  a  continued  banquet 
of  sweets,  comprising  the  alternate  enjoyment  of  fruits  and  floiy* 
ers,  I  took  my  leave  of  this  enchanting  spot,,  as  the  sun  approached 
the  western  horizon;  and  you  can  readily  believe  me,  when  I  add, 
that  as  our  boat  receded  from  the  scene,  I  cast  many  a  ^  longing 
lingering  look  behind.'  One  consideration  alone,  gave  pleasure  to 
my  departure:  and  that  was,  a  knowledge  that  our  ship  was  nearly 
ready,  and  was  speedily  to  sail  for  Philadelphia*  The  thoughts 
of  home^  and  absent  friends — so  distant  and  so  dear— -flit  ever  and 
anon  across  my  mind,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  engagements;  and  as 
the  moment  approaches  when  we  shall  embark,  excite  the  most 
irrepressible  and  anxious  impatience. 

Our  cargo  is  now  all  on  board,  and  to-morrow  the  pilot  will 
haul  the  ship  into  the  stream,  l^ld  commence  beating  down  the 
river.  The  monsoon  has  shifted  to  the  S.  W.  since  our  arrival  here, 
and  we  shall  have  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  to  sea,  that  we  had 
in  approaching  this  place.  I  have  been  busied  these  two  days  in 
stowing  away  my  baggage,  and  taking  leave  of  my  Asiatic  ac- 
quaintances.   Last  evening  I  crossed  over  to  Sualky  pointy  nearly 

opposite  the  city,  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  Mr.  C ,  an  English 

gentleman,  and  his  interesting  family, — in  whose  society  I  have 
passed  many  happy  hours,  since  my  arrival  here.   The  lady  of  the 
family  is  what  is  called  a  Chee-chee:  that  is  to  say,  her  mother  was 
a  native  Hindoostanee,  and  her  father  a  British  officer.    She  was 
sent  to  England  at  an  early  age  to  be  educated,  and  is  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  woman.     Her  engaging  naivetS,  vivacity,  and 
good  sense,  have  often  reminded  me  of  tlie  fascinating  Eliza^  of 
Anjenga^  with  whom  the  abbe  Ra}mal,  and  the  sensitive  Yorick, 
were  so  much  enraptured.    The  graceful  and  delicate  attentions  of 
a  fine  woman  are  at  all  times  captivating;  but  they  are  doubly  so 
to  the  wanderer  in  a  strange  land,  whose  sensibilities  are  all  awak- 
ened by  a  consciousness  that  he  is  far  from  the  friends  whose  kind 
offices  he  might  justly  claim.    Mrs.  C.  having  hea|:d  me  incident- 
ally express  my  fondness  for  the  cocoa  nut  and  banana,  during  this 
last  visit,  I  found,  on  returning  te-my  boat,  that  her  servant  had, 
by  her  orders,  nearly  filled  it  with  those  favourite  fruits.  The  time, 
and  manner,  of  this  engaging  civility,  abated  nothing  of  those  emo- 
tions which  affected  me  at  parting  with  friends  whom  I  could  never 
again  expect  to  behold.     You  may  possibly  think  it  trifling  to  no* 
tice  those  little  traits  of  benevolence;  but  should  you  ever  take  it 
in  your  head  to  roam  in  'distant  climes,  you  will  find  that  even 
those  little  attentions,  from  a  stranger,  are  admirably  calculated  to 
awaken  your  gratitude,  and  seize  upon  the  finest  feelings  of  the 
heart.  * 

I  will  now,  my  dear  H.  bring  to  a  close  the  last  letter  which 
X  ahail  probably  ever  address  to  you  from  this  romantic  region.   X 
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scttd  iehy  ciptahi  N.  whose  yessel  dtdpt  down  the  river  a  dajr  or 
two  ago,  and  who  is  just  proceeding  after  it.  As  we  shall  follow 
«0  soon,  I  flatter  my^If,  if  we  have  reasonably  good  fortune,  that 
ttij  letter  will  scarcely  precede  me  at  your  social  circle: — but,  if 
it  should  be  our  fete  to  be  ingulfed  by  the  coundess  billows,  which 
toll  between  us  and  Out  homes,  it  may  serve  to  bring  you  the  proof, 
that  the  latest  opportunity  of  evincing  his  affectionate  remembrance^ 
was  embraced  by  your  sincere  and  devoted  friend.  - 
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Art.  U.^^Thoughts  on  the  various  departments  of  the  National 

Industry  of  the  United  States. 

^HE  true  picture  of  our  country  exhibits  an  extent  of  land,  free 
from  the  interference  of  forests,  or  cleared  for  cultivation,  of  an 
extent  double  the  whole  arable  soil  of  any  maritime  country  in 
Europe,  if  we  include  our  prairies^  and  lands  on  which  the  forests 
have  been  burned.  Our  entire  territory,  after  its  limitation  by  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  treaties,  is  about  twelve  times  that  quan- 
tity of  land,  being  about  fifteen  himdred  millions  of  acres.  This  is 
a  landed  interest^  which  never  can  be  outweighed  by  all  our  other 
interests  conjoined. 

The  part  of  our /^^i^ia^ic^/z  employed  in  the  various  landed  ope- 
rations of  planting,  mrming,  gardening,  mines,  quarries,  and  pro- 
curing wood  and  timber,  &c.  &c.  constitute  a  great  and  command- 
ing majority,  even  in  the  most  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
fishing  of  our  states — Rhode  Island.  The  increase  of  interior  town- 
ships, counties,  and  states,  will  always  maintain  that  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  the  landed  population^  nvrhich  now  exists,  as  will  be 
admitted  by  every  man  who  compares  the  population  of  all  the 
countits  from  the  St.  Croix  river  to  the  Sabine^  with  the  population 
of  our  hundred  trading  sea-ports  and  manufacturing  towns. 

The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  principally  depends  on  a  land- 
ed interest,  well  and  cheaply  supplied  with  all  things  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  cleared  lands,  and  to  clear  two  thirds  of  those  which 
are  yet  covered  with  woods — and  on  a  landed  interest,  the  prices  of 
whose  productions  shall  be  surely  and  well  supported  by  all  the 
other  departments  of  the  national  industry;  or  in  other  words,  by 
commerce  and  manufactures. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  nationl^'as  a  general  rule  (subject  like  all 
general  rules  to  exceptions)  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
landed  interest,  the  merchants,  the  mechanics,  the  professions, 
and  the  other  citizens  to  make  out  the  public  prosperity y  by  buying 
their  manufactured  supplies ^  with  due  attention  to  quality  ^  upon  the 
cheapest  terms.  This  being  an  actual  operation  oi  a  vast  majority 
(the  cultivators,  merchants,  mechanics,  professions,  &c.)  with  the 
minority  (the  manufacturers)  is  not  avaricious;  nor  does  it  appear 
in  any  wise  injudicious  or  absurd,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  where 
Ae  voice  and  moral  interests  of  a  real  and  very  respectable  ma- 
jority of  polls,  talents,  property,  aad  industxy  present  a  just  and 
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i  tcmstitational  influence.  The  members  from  the  plandog  and 
£«rming  counties  of  the  United  States,  in  the  senates  and  houses 
of  representatives  of  the  union^  the  states^  and  the  terrttortea^  have, 

,  in  ail  past  times,  constituted,  and  do  now,  and  always  will,  con- 
stitute, a  very  great  and  very  commanding  majority,  giving  laws 
to  our  country.  Moderate  addresses,  composed  of  sober  and  real 
facts  and  reason,  will  be  found  the  most  successful  representadons 
to  them  and  the  other  members,  who  are  not  manufacturers  in 
practice,  or  theorists  in  that  interesting  branch  of  the  political 
economy. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  general  rule  for  our  whole  popu- 
lation to  buy  cheapo  must  be  liable,  like  all  other  general  rules,  to 
various  exceptions.  It  should  be  our  study  to  ascertain  and  submit 
these  to  the  legislatures,  the  executive  governments,  and  the  na- 
tion. We  shall  present  one,  of  the  most  interesting  character,  as  an 
important  example. 

It  is  conceived,  that  all  the  instruments  and  materials  for  defenct^ 
or  in  other  words  for  war^  are  of  this  character;  and  the  president 
and  congress,  and  the  state  governments  have,  therefore,  fostered 
and  forced  the  manufacture  of  the  instruments  of  defence  in  various 
ways,  during  twenty-five  years  or  more.  In  1794,  they  could  have 
imported  cannon,  as  they  imported  copper  bolts  and  sheets  for  the 
Irigates;  .but  they  preferred  to  contract,  in  this  country,  for  one 
diousand  tons  of  cannon  in  that  yean  They  built,  at  their  own 
expense,  a  water-mill  for  boring,  out  of  the  solid  cannon-form 
piece  in  "which  they  were  cast,  securing  for  ever,  by  means  of 
-  foreign  skill,  a  working  model.  They  have  purchased  home-made 
gunpowder  for  many  years  past,  rather  than  import,  as  did  the 
did  congress  for,  and  in  the  revolution.  They  discontinued  the 
importation  of  muskets,  rifles,  pistols,  and  swords,  and  made  con- 
tracts for  their  manufacture,  lending  to  the  manufacturers,  capital 
in  money ^  to  improve  and  extend  their  works,  and  buy  their  ma- 
chinery, tools,  fuel,  and  materials.  By  these  operations  of  the 
mnon,  and  of  several  of  the  states,  not  only  were  the  atmy,  navy, 
and  fortifications  supplied  with  cannon  and  muskets,  but  the  volun- 
teers and  militia  bristled  with  bayonets,  so  as  to  preserve,  with 
the  regular  public  force,  all  our  seaports  from  invasion  in  the  late 
war.  By  these  forced  manufactures,  we  were  enabled  to  win  the 
glorious  honours  of  peace  in  a  third  of  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
^onary  war.  The  planter  Washington^  approved  this  exception 
to  the  rule,  from  his  long  experience  as  Washington  the  general 
in  chief. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  government  of  the  United  States  makes 
the  noblest  of  all  manufactures,  ships  of  war  at  home,  rather  than 
purchase  them  like  Spain,  abroad. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  low-priced,  and  principal  of  the  cotton 
Mods  of  India,  have  been  so  heavily  dutied,  as  greatly  to  inter- 
fere with  their  importation,  because  they  are  made  entirely  of  cot- 
ton  "wool  of  foreign  production^  rival  to  our  cotton.   Manufactures 
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of  foreign  distilled  spirits,  and  of  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  hmve  been 
subjected  to  duties,  equal  in  some  cases  to  the  value  here,  of  our 
home-made  liquors,  to  encourage  our  landed  interest  in  the  culti- 
vation of  grain,  fruit,  and  the  cane,  and  our  merchants  in  the  im- 
portation of  molasses  and  dates  for  the  distillery.  Sixty  foreign 
articles  on  our  tariff  have  been  dutied,  by  name,  at  thirty  per  cent, 
making,  with  the  addition  of  ten  per  cent*  on  the  duty,  nearly  one 
third  of  their  original  value,  besides  the  costs  and  charges  of  ship- 
ment and  transportation,  which  are  great,  from  the  bulk  of  some, 
and  the  perishable  nature  of  other  goods*  To  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  leaf,  foreign  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff  are  very  heavi- 
ly dutied.  The  non-importation  law,  proposed  in  December  1808, 
though  later  in  its  adoption,  gave  a  spring  to  several  manufactures* 
The  double  duties  were  proposed  on  the  suggestion  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Philadelphia,  in  letters  of  a  correspondent  of  the  trea- 
sury, in  1811,  and  remained  on  file  there,  to  prevent  the  injuries 
to  the  manufacturers,  which  the  influx  of  foreign  goods,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  British  and  French  non- intercourse,  dien  expected, 
seemed  likely  to  produce.  These  duties  did  not  much  exceed,  on 
a  medium,  the  present  duties,  including  those  on  the  great  bulk  of 
the  common  and  useful  £ast  India  cotton  manufactures* 

It  is  true,  that  the  duty  on  woollens  is  at  present  only  27  1-2 
per  cent;  but  wool  is  more  abundant  here  than  in  1810;  improved 
by  superior  judgment,  and  superior  breeds  of  sheep,  aided  by  much 
more  machinery  and  great  improvements  in  fulling,  scouring,  and 
dying,  overstocked  with  skilful  hands,  and  aided  more  than  ever 
by  children  and  females.  It  is  known  too,  that  foreign  woollens, 
lying  on  hand,  often  suffer  by  the  moth  and  in  the  colours.  But  it 
is  an  all-important  fact,  that  so  great  and  steady  has  been,  for 
years,  and  is  now,  our  woollen  manufacture,  that  we  make  up  all 
the  wool  we  can  procure  from  our  own  farmers,  and  all  our  mer* 
chants  can  import,  exporting  none.  Lands  are  cheap,  and  redund- 
ant to  raise  sheep,  yet  we  keep  more  than  up  to  the  effectual 
manufacture  of  all  our  own  wool;  for  we  import  much,  and  often 
aid  it  with  cotton  to  eke  out  our  defective  stock  of  sheep's  wool* 
Besides  these  facts,  we  make  many  cotton  blankets,  velvets,  and 
corduroys  as  substitutes  for  woollen  goods.  The  high  price  of 
cotton  has  alone  prevented  a  great  extension  of  these  substitutes, 
which  will  become  an  important  object  to  our  planters  and  manu- 
facturers, if  we  shall  realize  the  apprehended  inteifercnce  of  £ast 
India  cotton  with  the  sales  of  our  cotton  wool  in  Europe* 

So  effectual  have  been  the  intentional  and  incidental  encourage- 
ments of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  that  there  is  no  con- 
siderable landed  production,  (of  all  which  are  classed  as  raw  ma- 
terials) cotton- wool  and  leaf  tobacco  excepted,  of  which  we  do  not 
constantly  manufacture  more  than  our  country  produces.  These 
raw  materials  are,  iron,  lead,  and  all  the  other  metals;  sheep's 
wool,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  hair,  horns,  hides,  skins,leather  tanned,  turned 
and  coloured,  and  parchment  or  vellum;  hatters'  furs;  molasses  for 
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diistilling,  hop?,  indigo,  madder,  dye  troods  and  stuffily  taUow, 
spermaceti,  whale-bone,  milk  (as  the  raw  materis^i  of  the  two  grt9t 
manufactures^  of  the  dairy,  butter  and  cheese\  the  cabinet- maJcer's 
woods,  marble,  buit*,  and  various  other  valuable  and  precious 
stones,  salt  petre,  and  sulphur.  To  these  may  be  added  rags,  and 
other  miaterials  for  paper  and  pasteboards,  paper  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  books  and  hangings;  wire  of  all  metals,  for  weaving  and 
working.  Of  all  these  raw  materials,  we  import  more  than  we  ex- 
port, and  of  course  we  manufacture  a  quantity  of  each,  greater  than 
our  own  landed  interest  and  total  population  can  produce;  rapidly 
as  it  has  increased  from  two  millions  and  a  half,  in  1775,  to  nine  or 
ten  millions  of  persons,  in  1819.  Though  we  duty  wool,  flax,  hemp, 
silk,  iron,  lead,  copper,  hides  and  skins,  hair,  leather,  whale-bone, 
tallow,  spermaceti,  hops,  marbles,  stones,  molasses,  indigo,  &c. 
we  do  not,  and  cannot  produce  more.  The  contents  of  this  para- 
graph are  substantially  true,  and  materially  relative  to  the  subject 
of  American  manufactures,  as  connected  with  our  whole  diver- 
sified domestic  industry,  of  which  manufacturers  form  a  minor 
part,  and  agriculture  and  the  landed  interest  form  an  absolute  and 
unalterable  major  part,  exclusively  of  the  commercial,  monied, 
mechanical,  and  professional  interests,  and  of  our  ecclesiastical, 
didactic,  and  benevolent  institutions,  and  their  accumulated  pro- 
perty. It  is  true,  that  manufactures,  though  less  than  agriculture, 
and  only  a  part  of  this  domestic  industry  of  our  country,  are  a  very 
important,  and  absolutely  necessary  part. 

It  is  incorrect  to  consider  manufactures  as  destroyed,  annihilat- 
ed, and  neglected,  when  they  are  on  a  medium  of  the  four  years, 
or  according  to  their  value  the  last  year,  far  greater  than  the  whole 
amount  of  our  exports.  Though  tibey  have  suffered,  so  has  the 
ship  owner,  the  exporter,  the  importer,  and  the  interior  merchant. 
So,  indeed,  has  the  grower  of  cotton^wool^  our  only  redundant  pro- 
per raw  material.  If  the  momentary  price  of  farms  be  considered, 
die  state  of  things  is  no  better.  Loans  have  been  too  easy  to  ob- 
tain. If  we  look  abroad,  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  (whose 
English  system  of  forcing  English  commerce  and  manufactures, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  the 
vast  colonies  and  dependant  territories,  is  offered  for  our  imprac- 
ticable  and  inexpedient  imitation),  is  far  worse  than  ours.  If  specie 
pajmients,  abandoned  there  for  twenty-two  years,  had  been  resumed 
on  the  5th  of  April,  the  vaults  of  the  banks  of  England,  which 
have  lost  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  only ^  in  eighteen  months,* 
would  have  been  drained  of  the  precious  metals.  Yet  we  main- 
tain to  the  present  time,  specie  payments,  and  propose  to  adhere 
to  them.  It  is  represented,  that  if  specie  payments  by  the  bank  of 
England  had  not  been  suspended  by  the  parliament  in  April,  the 
subversion  of  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  money -loaners,  &c.  &c. 
would  have  become  most  extensive  and  alarming,  notwithstanding 

*"  See  lord  Castlereagh's  speech. 
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the  admired  British  statutory  system  of  internal  trade,  manufac- 
tures, fisheries,  navigation  and  commerce.    Let  us  then  be  sober- 
minded,  but  not  alarmed;  cautious,  but  not  frightened  out  of  the 
field  of  exertion  and  business;  moderate  and  frugal,  but  not  mean 
or  avaricious.     We  have  at  home,  landed  interest,  all  in  the  tern" 
perate  zone^  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  all  their 
colonies,  which  are  capable  of  cultivation  and  production*    We 
have  more  than  double  the  cleared  land  of  their  three  united  king- 
doms.    From  that  landed  capital,  power,  and  substance  of  our 
country,  a  great  foreign  and  internal  commerce,  and  a  valuable 
body  of  manufactures  does,  will,  and  must  result.     The  annual 
"production  of  all  the  branches  of  the  domestic  industry  of  our 
country,  landed,  manufacturing,  commercial,  professional,  &c.  is 
such  as  clearly  to  prove  we  possess  a  capital  of  seven  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  in  real  and  personal  property,  producing  an  in- 
come of  much  more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum;  the  full  interest  of  that  capital  at  six  per  centum. 
Another  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  purchasing  the  cheapen 
supplies,  is  believed  to  exist  in  the  case  of  manufactures,  of  agri- 
cultural and  landed  productions,  which  are  of  a  perishable  naturei 
such  as  fruit  and  vegetables,  (canes,  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pota- 
toes, &c.)  or  which  are  redundant  or  depressed  in  price;  such  as 
cotton,  tobacco,  wood,  and  timber,  &c.   We  may  continue  the  dis- 
quisition of  these  subjects,  but  in  the  mean,  we  venture  to  affirm^ 
that  the  United  States,  as  confidently  as  any  country  upon  earthy 
may  trust  that  ^  nullum  numen  abest^  si  sit  priuientia^  or  in  other 
words,  that  we  have  only  to  practise,  as  a  people,  the  great  civil 
and  moral  duties  and  virtues,  and  we  must  continue,  amldst-the 
present  agitations  of  the  busy  world,  among  the  number  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  stable  nations.  Z. 

■        ■■■  I  III  ■  III.IHB        ^— — » 

Art.  llL-^-^Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language^ 
occasioned  by  a  late  Essay  on  the  same  subject  by  John  j^ick^ 
ering,  A.A.S.  By  N.  F.  Moore,  A.M.  New  York.  8vo.  pp.48, 

npHIS  is  an  ingenious  and  scholar-like  essay,  upon  a  controversy 
-^  which  has  recently  arisen  among  the  literary  men  of  our  own 
country,  on  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language,  A 
purely  literary  and  philosophical  discussion,  which  has  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  any  point  of  politics  or  religion,  is  almost  a  novelty 
among  us,  and  we  hail  it  with  pleasure.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  sub* 
ject  is  of  high  importance,  or  that  the  controversy  is  likely  to  lea4 
to  any  immediate  interesting  results;  but  the  interest  taken  in  the 
question,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  discussed,  ^  denote 
a  forgone  conclusion,'  and  give  evidence  of  no  small  degree  of 
literary  taste,  zeal,  and  curiosity.  The  received  doctrine  of  the 
political  economists,  that  to  ra^e  a  superfluity,  is  the  only  certain 
means  of  always  having  enough,  is  as  true  of  elegant  learning,  as 
it  is  of  the  productions  of  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  Literary 
curiosity  and  learned  labour,  must  be  sometimes  suffered  to  expend 
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their  flfcttngth;  or,  to  Mptsik  more  correctly,  to  exercise  end  dieei^ 

f>line  their  powers  on  points  of  no  very  direct  and  obvioue  tttilityi 
gr  it  is  fay  such  means  only,  th«t  we  may  hope  to  see  them  cafried 
to  their  highest  perfection,  and  to  secure  their  services  for  the 
orcUnary  purposes  of  society  and  educatioii.  Perhaps,  tu^  thiB 
question  b  not  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  mere  curicMsity.  If  die  ac« 
curately  ascertaining,  or  even  approaching  to  die  true  proounciatioii 
of  an  ancient  and  highly  cultivated  language,  adds  to  the  intellectual 
pleasures  of  the  scholar,  this  is  of  itself,  no  slight  inducement  to 
pursue  the  inquiry,  while  it  must  necessarily  a£Ford  much  assistance 
m  all  general  philological  or  etymological  discussionsy^f^pursuits, 
which,  since  the  labour  of  Home  Tooke  (justly  as  he  may  be 
thought  to  have  strained  them  beyond  their  true  use),  are  now 
very  generally  acknowledged  to  lead  to  the  most  useful  and  prcvi 
found  results  in  the  knowledge  of  our  own  na^ire,  and  the  history 
of  the  human  mind. 

The  literary  history  of  the  controversy  is  briefly  this.  Wheii» 
up<m  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  whioh  was  con^ 
temporaneous  with  the  arrival  of  letters  in  western  Europe,  Gre* 
cian  literature  was  diffused  over  the  continent  by  those  learned 
Greeks,  who  fled  from  the  Mahometan  dominioq,  the  language  of 
Homer  and  Plato  was  taught  by  them  in  their  own  modem  prot^ 
nunciaticui.  This  pronunciation  was  introduced  in  company  with 
the  Greek  language  and  literature,  into  the  north  of  Europe,  by 
John  Reuchlin,  a  very  learned  German;  and  hence  this  mode  ao 
quired  the  name  of  the  Reuchlinian  pronunciauon.  Soon  after, 
Erasmus,  proposed  a  new,  or  ^  reformed^  system,  approximating,  aa 
he  conceived,  more  nearly  to  the  ancient  pronunciation.  This  was 
founded  pardy  on  the  presumed  analogy  of  the  Greek  to  the  Latin, 
and  to  tl^  modem  languages  of  the  continent,  but  chiefly  on  such 
explanations,  criticisms,  and  comparisons  of  the  sounds  of  the  leU 
ten^  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  ancient  criticth  i^amma* 
nans,  and  commentators,  and  incidentally  in  other  classical  au-* 
thors.  This  soon  prevailed,  and  it  is  that  which,  varied  only  by 
some  slight  tinges  of  national  peculiarities,  now  otedna  generally 
in  the  learned  world. 

In  the  year  1814,  Mr.  John  Pickering  was  induced,  by  the  arriv^ 
of  a  Greek  ship  at  Boston,  to  turn  his  attention  to  tl^  subject  of 
the  modem  Greek  prcmunciation;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
was,  a  conviction  that  the  general  pronunciation  of  the  modem 
Greeks,  does  not  very  materially  differ  from  ^at  of  the  bright  and 
glori<Mis  periods  of  Grecian  literature.  He  communicated  his  views 
of  this  subject  to  the  public,  in  a  very  elaborate  s^ul  most  inge^. 
iously  argued  memoir  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  published  in  dieir  transactions  for  ISia.  This 
has  very  recently  called  fbrfh  an  essay  in  reply,  by  Mr.  Moore  qf 
New  York,  who  rejects  in  mass,  the  whole  theory  of  Mr,  Pickei:* 
ipg,  and  stre9uou4y  supports  the  system  of  Erasmus,  ,a^  beii\g  H 
hiffbdy  probahte  apprp]umatjia&  to  the  anient  MtMMa  dM^fil  o^ 

VOL.  XIV.  i^ 
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Greece;  that  is  Co  say,  to  the  Attic,  stripped  of  some  of  its  verjr  = 
marked  peculiarities. 

Finally^  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  for  June  1919, 
(who^  however,  could  not  have  seen  Mr.  Moore's  tract),  after  dis-  t 
cussing  the  subject  at  some  length,  and  certainly  with  much  learn- ^ 
ing  and  candour,  assumes  a  middle  ground,  and  seems  to  consider 
every  attempt  to  ascertain  the  spoken  language  of  a  people  which 
has  ceased  to  exist,  for  eighteen  centuries,  as  entirely  hopeless. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  arguments  (A  > 
each  side,  without  devoting  mcore  room  to  it  than -would  well  com- 
port with  the  miscellaneous  plan  of  this  journal,  especially  as  it  b 
entirely  a  question  of  detail;  and  as  Mr.  Moore's  pamphlet  is  writ- 
ten with  so  much  condensation,  as  not  easily  to  admit  of  abridg- . 
ikient.  The  two  schools,  agree  entirely  in  the  sounds  of  h^i^9  'i^t 
^  fh  ii  •»  «•>  f »  ••>  «•  Pi  Xy  and  ^.  Their  chief  controversy  is  about  the 
true  sounds  of  ^j  «,  •,  v,  and  all  the  diphthongs.  The  most  plausible 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Romaic  or  Reuchlinian  pronunciation,  is 
the  resemblance,  in  other  respects,  of  the  modem  Greek  language, 
to  the  ancient,  and  the  high  probability  of  a  traditionary  pronunci- 
ation preserved,  as  well  by  the  weekly,  and  even  daily  services  of 
the  Greek  church,  as  by  the  similar,  though  corrupted  common 
dialect.  . 

The  strongest,  and  in  our  view  almost  insuperable  objection  to . 
it  is,  that  it  gives  the  same  sound  to  «i  -</',  ny  01,  and  f^  and  to  m  as  to  t. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  some  similar  instances  of  vowel  sounds 
thus  confounded  in  all  modern  languages;  these,  however,  are 
never  general  rules,  but  always  exceptions.  In  the  French  lan- 
guage particularly,  they  have  been  regarded  as  so  anomalous,  that 
innovations  have  been  introduced  into  the  established  orthography  : 
of  the  language,  in  order  to  extirpate  them;  and  in  spite  of  the 
early  opposition  of  the  academy,  the  orthography  of  Voltaire  has 
been  daily  gaining  ground,  and  we  doubt  not  will  completely  tri- 
umph. 

We  extract  Mr.  Moore's  discussion  on  the  sound  of  B,  which 
the  modem  Greeks  pronounce  as  our  V,  as  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  managed  his  argument.  i 

*'  As  to  the  pronunciation  of  /3,  the  argument  drawn  by  the  Eras- 
misms  from  the  acknowledged  similarity  in  sound  of  the  Latin  B* 
and  the  Greek  j8,  is  answered  in  Mr.  P's  Essay,*  by  resorting  ts ; 
the  supposition  that  both  letters  were  sounded  rather  like  the  let-  f 
ter  V,  than  the  B  of  modem  languages;  and  such  a  pronunciation 
of  the  letter  B  in  Spain,  and  the  frequent  interchange  of  B  and  V- 
in  Latin  inscriptions,  ^^  especially  since  the  fourth  century,"  are 
urged  in  support  of  this  conjecture.    That  the  true  ancient  sound 
of  the  Latin  V  consonant  has  been  preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  particular  district  only,  in  a  remote  provincef  of  the  empire,  is 

*  *  Essay,'  p.  29. 

t  *  I  ilo  DOt  understand  what  Mr.  P.  means  by  calling'  "  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tiis*aeie  m  Aoman  colony. '*  These  countries  were,  it  is  true,  reduced  to  the  form 
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not  to  be  believed  without  any  proof  whatever,  but  upon  conjec- 
ture alone.  And  as  to  the  frequent  confounding  of  uie  Latin  B* 
and  V  in  inscriptions,  and  the  use  by  the  Greeks  of /S  for  dbe  Latin 
V  consonant,  in  words  borrowed  from  that  language;  these  facts 
prove  nothing  in  favour  of  the  modem  Greeks;  for  the  Latin  V 
consonant  had  not  >  the  sound  of  the  modem  Greek  /8,  but  of  our 
W,  and  the  Greeks  having  no  single  character*  to  express  this 
sound,  either  used /8,  as  an  approximation  to  it,f  or  rendered  it 
more  exactly  by  their  diphthong  •  v.  They  would  spell  Severus, 
therefore,  either  Sf/3«;««  or  £eiv«fi$,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
latter  mode.  The  French,  who  likewise  want  a  single  character 
for  this  sound,  use  the  same  diphthong  to  express  it,  spelling 
Cornwall^  Cornouaille;  Washington  Ouachinnetonne.\  Which  may 
be  compared  with  the  B<triyorri»  (Washington),  of  the  modem 
Greeksr,  and  will  serve  to  show  how  inconclusive  are  these  argu* 
ments  to  prove  identity  of  sound,  when  they  have  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  attempts  made  by  those  of  one  nation,  to  express  in 
their  own  characters,  sounds  that  are  peculiar  to  another  people. 
Thus  it  was  the  necessity  of  the  case,  added  to  a  certain  resem* 
blance  between  the  sounds,  when  not  very  forcibly  expressed,  that 
first  led  the  Greeks  to  use  jS  for  V,  and  hence  arose,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  same  confusion  amongst  the  Romans.  Though,  per- 
haps, these  blunders  in  Latin  inscriptions  and  manuscripts,  might 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  supposing  them  the  work  of 
Greeks,  multitudes  of  whom  were  employed  in  such  offices  by  the 
Romans,  either  as  slaves  or  hired  artisans.'  V. 

Art.  IV. — V Europe^  apres  le  Congres  d^  Aix  la  Chapelle^faisant 
suite  au  Congrh  de  Vienne.  Europe,  after  the  Congress  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  &c.    By  M.  de  Pradt,  formerly  Bishop  of  Maline*. 

[Translated  from  La  Minenre  Francaise.] 

I^R.  DE  PRADT  is  the  ambassador  of  truth  at  the  grand  coun- 
^^  cil,  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  the  five  greatest  powers  of 
Europe;  he  is  commissioned  by  himself;  the  queen  of  the  world, 
public  opinion,  accredits  him  near  the  kings  and  nations,  whose  in- 
terests he  impartially  maintains.  The  means  of  this  diplomacy,  so 
novel  in  its  kind,  are  tiie  eloquence  of  reason,  love. of  the  general 
good,  and  courage  to  say  all  die  truth,  even  in  the  presence  of  ab- 
solute power.  He  adds  to  these  advantages,  a  constant  modera- 
tion and  a  continued  attention  to  avoid  every  passionate  expres- 

of  proYinces,  of  which  they  constituted  three,  and  colonics  were  sent  into  various 
puis  of  them.  But  that  Latin  was  ever  so  well  spoken  there  as  in  Italy,  is  very 
improbable.  And,  whatever  the  language  of  the  country  may  have  been,  it  has 
been  exposed  to  suffer  from  invaders,  full  as  miiclj  as  that  of  Italy,  if  not  more*' 

*  « The  JEolic  digamma  had  exactly  the  sound  of  tlie  Latin  V  consonant,  or  of 
•«rW;  but  this  character  was  never  in  use  among  the  Greeks  generally,  and 
not  loog  among  the  ^oles  themselves.' 

\  *  See  Dawei.  Misc.  Crit.  p.  119.  Edit.  Oxon.  1781.' 

V  Bo  written  by  Volney.' 
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sion  diat  might  produce  initattoO)  a&d  90  injure  the  tkiOBt  legiti* 
ittttc  cause^^that  of  his  country*  He  oftett  defends  France  against 
those  other  powers^  which  have  pronounced  her  fate,  but  he  does 
not  offend  them  by  viblent  recriminations. 

In  our  present  position,  it  is  impossible  for  a  Frenchman  to  with- 
draw his  attention  from  die  unhappy  spectacle  of  the  two  foreign 
invasions.  Mr.  de  Pradt,  therefore,  begins  his  disquisition  by  re« 
flecdons  upon  the  double  catastrophe  of  our  noble  and  unhappy 
country.  Here  the  author  speaks  with  a  generous  frankness  to  die 
allies,  who  have  too  much  forgotten  the  value  of  that  word  in  their 
conduct  toward  France. 

The  powers  of  Europe,  says  Mr.  de  Pradt,  after  having  com- 
mitted the  imprudence,  to  leave  at  the  very  threshold  of  France, 
in  view  of  her  veteran  legions,  him  who  could  not  but  be  asso- 
ciated with  her  proudest  recollections,  have  imposed  on  us  the 
penalty  of  their  fault.  They  neither  sent  their  enemy  away,  nor 
guarded  him-^all  the  mischief  came  from  that  source.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  island  of  Elba  could  oaly  be  a  watch*tower  agsunst 
the  Thuilleries.  The  European  powers,  too  confident,  perhaps,  in 
1814,  fell  into  the  extreme  of  distrust  in  1815.  While  the  pre- 
sence of  Napoleon  still  threatened  them,  they  had  been  moderate; 
but  when  he  was  irretrievably  beaten,  this  moderation  gave  place 
to  extraordinary  exactions.  They  condemned  France  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  war  undertaken  against  Napoleon  alone;  tbey  vio- 
lated her  territories;  they  took  away  her  fortified  places;  she  lost 
Landau,  Philipville,  Sarrelouis,  and  was  reduced  to  submit  to  a 
military  occupation.  Reason  and  justice  are  equally  insufEicient  to 
justify  such  a  severity;  but  as  our  autho/  observes,  treaties  sign- 
ed in  the  capitals  of  the  vanquished,  do  not  bring  them  any  ad- 
vantage, and  France  will  do  well  hereafter  to  avoid  all  ^^  tretitieB 
of  Paris:' 

Mr.  de  Pradt,  after  complaining  of  the  exactions  of  Europe,  who 
showed  herself,  in  1815,  more  severe  towards  an  allied  prince  than 
she  had  dared  to  be  towards  an  enemy,  even  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  decline  of  his  prosperity,  recalls  all  potentates  to 
good  faith  in  politics,  and  to  the  sincerity  of  treaties.  We  cannot 
censure  the  monitions  of  the  author  as  too  late.  Heretofore  in  lus 
valuable  work  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  had  forcibly  set  forth 
the  most  daring  truths  on  the  same  subject,  before  the  monarchs 
were  united,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  common  interest.  It  is  due 
to  him  now  to  recollect  this,  and  to  recall  the  violations  of  prin- 
ciple to  which  France  was  entirely  a  stranger.  It  is  cheering  to 
hear  him  say  on  the  subject  of  the  alarms  and  suspicions  inspired 
by  the  evil  ways  of  diplomacy,  *  the  evil  comes  from  a  source  more 
remote,  and  those  who,  from  hatred  of  the  revolution,,  represent 
it  as  the  school  of  deception,  ought  to  raise  their  observation 
higher;  they  would  perceive  the  cause  in  the  snares  laid  through 
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the  wbole  course  of  the  negotiations  of  the  cafainett  of  VkmHi  and 
Berlin,  by  Frederick  and  prince  Kannitz;  Silesia  had  demoralized 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  diplomacy;  the  division  of  Poland,  the 
invasion  of  Bavaria  by  the  emperor  Joseph,  of  Holland  by  die 
prince  of  Brunswick,  in  1787,  war  against  die  Turks,  by  CatbKsrine 
and  Joseph,  had  entirely  degraded  diplomacy  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion. Britaun  had  invaded  Canada,  and  took  three  hundred  French 
merchant  vessels,  prior  to  her  declaration  of  war,  in  1766^-^ 
^^  What  xtH^M  become  of  England  if  she  were  ahvayajust  towarde 
France?'^'*  the  English  minister  had  said.'  As  a  friend  of  truth, 
Mr.  de  Pradt  mignt  have  gone  furdier.  He  might  have  added  to 
the  list  of  political  aberrations,  those  monstrous  coalitions  agsunst 
France,  guilty  of  die  overthrow  of  her  liberty— coaUtions  so  often 
destroyed  by  victory  and  renewed  by  perfidy,  die  day  afiter  peace 
was  made;  die  war  of  extermination  declared  against  a  whole  peo- 
ple by  the  English  minister— a  war  in  which  no  effort  vras  spared 
for  our  ruin,  and  tiiat  of  our  allies.  Certainly  it  is  not  wise  to  re* 
vive  national  animosities,  and  we  are  far  from  such  an  intention; 
but  we  must  not  be  unjust  towards  France,  nor  join  in  charging  her 
with  all  the  evil  deeds  of  ambition*  It  would  seem  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  accusations  made  against  us,  and  the  complaisance 
with  which  some  among  us  repeat  them,  that  our  enemies  had 

S'ven  us  only  examples  of  justice  and  moderation.  Yet,  to  cite 
e  instance  of  merely  one  of  our  adversaries,  the  death  of  Tippoo 
Saib,  the  heir  of  his  uitiier's  hatred  of  the  English;  the  destruction 
of  the  empire  of  Mysore;  the  fall  of  so  many  states;  die  sudden 
extinction  of  so  many  royal  famiUes;  the  enslaving  of  India;  die 
almost  periodical  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  you  might 
suppose  were  appointed  by  regular  order  to  be  cut  down  like  the 
trees  of  a  forest;  the  treachery  at  Quiberon;"*  the  burning  of  Co* 
penhagen  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  that  of  Washington,  do  not 
figure  in  the  annals  of  our  politics.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  some 
indulgence  for  France,  whose  greatest  excesses  were  often  but 
feeUe  retaliation,  and  who  has  seen  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe, 
by  turns,  associated  in  our  enterprises.  We  could,  perhaps,  with* 
out  resorting  to  the  subterfuges  of  ancient  diplomacy,  justify  some 
of  those  transactions;  but  in  consenting  to  the  blame  with  which  it  is 
now  agreed  to  cover  them,  it  appears  to  us  that  each  one  ought  to 
take  his  share,  and  that  we  ought  all  to  be  modest,  since  all  have 
been  fallible.  Such  are  the  deductions  from  the  reflections  of 
M.  de  Pradt;  we  have  only  developed  them.  Let  us  pass,  mean- 
time, to  his  observations  on  the  actual  force  and  position  of  the 
different  states  of  Europe,  and  the  dangers  with  which  she  is  me* 
naced  by  England  and  Russia,  whom  he  regards  as  two  colossi, 
pressing  her  between  them. 

*  ICr.  Pitt,  making  an  apokigT  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  the  expedition  to 
Qniberon,  said  that  no  British  blood  had  flowed  there.  Mr.  Sheridan  replied* 
that  though  British  blood  had  not  flowed,  British  honour  hady  at  every  pore. 
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Sweden  and  Denmark,  whose  internal  condition  is  meliorated, 
and  promises  a  happy  future  to  the  people,  have  no  longer  any 
weight  in  the  balance  of  politics.  It  is  known  what  part  Sweden 
acted,  even  after  having  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  coali- 
tion. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  appears  to  our  author  to  be 
in  a  position  of  security.  He  extols  the  wisdom  of  the  political 
combination  which  presided  at  that  establishment,  and  believes  it 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  common  interests  of  Europe.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  the  amalgamation  of.  Belgians  and  Hollanders  is 
solid  and  durable.  We  fear  that  Mr.  de  Pradt  makes  too  little 
account  of  the  aversions  and  affinities  of  one  people  to  another. 
Belgium  likes  neither  Austria,  whose  yoke  she  has  broken,  nor 
Prussia,  who  is  given  to  her  as  a  neighbour,  nor  Holland,  with 
whom  she  has  been  incorporated  by  force.  We  have  great  respect 
for  European  diplomacy,  but  we  learn  in  history,  by  more  than 
one  example,  that  these  heterogeneous  alliances  produce  no  good. 

Prussia  extends  one  arm  to  the  gates  of  Thionville,  and  the  other 
to  Memel  on  the  Niemen,  the  frontier  of  Russia;  where  is  the 
body  which  unites  these  members?  Prussia  is  in  a  situation  un- 
safe in  every  respect;  she  was  so  before  the  invasion  of  Poland, 
and  the  sanction  given. to  that  act  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  A 
single  word  from  Russia  would  cause  a  dismemberment  of  Prus- 
sia, by  the  separation  of  the  Polonese  territories;  on  the  side  of 
Austria,  war  would  be  not  less  fatal;  and  an  alliance  with  that  old 
rival  against  Russia,  would  seem  perilous,  even  to  the  least  timid. 
In  such  a  case,  says  Mr.  de  Pradt,  which  would  be  most  danger- 
ous, an  alliance  or  a  war?  Prussia  has  still  a  support  in  France, 
but  she  has  been  aggrandized  at  the  expense  of  the  latter;  falae 
views  of  politics  has  sown  dissension  between  the  two  powers,  by 
bringing  them  in  contact,  when  their  ancient  relations  ought  to 
have  been  restored,  instead  of  establishing  those  points  of  contact, 
which  serve  only  to  keep  alive  recent  animosities. 

Austria,  so  rich  in  population,  so  fertile  in  resources,  so  firm  in 
adversity,  so  constant  in  the  maxims  of  her  politics  and  her  am- 
bition, has  resumed  her  ancient  station  in  Germany.  She  occupies 
the  whole  space  between  the  lake  of  Constance  and  the  gates  of 
Belgrade— between  Alexandria  on  the  Tanaro,  and  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey.  This  space  is  immense;  and  unfortunately  the  sys- 
tem of  Austria  excludes  the  great  Italian  kingdom,  which  en- 
tered wisely  into  the  political  designs  of  France.  *The  French 
sovereignty,  exercised  momentarily  over  Italy,'  continues  our  au- 
thor, *  prepared  the  way  for  the  lasting  freedom  of  that  country; 
on  the  contrary,  the  dominion  of  Austria  confirms  its  annihilation, 
and  affixes  to  its  dependant  state,  the  seal  of  eternity.'  But  let 
Mr.  de  Pradt  reassure  himself,  there  is  nothing  eternal  in  the  sys- 
tems of  man,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  reason  and  sound  policy  will  revive  the  ancient  queen  of  tfie 
world.    Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  his  reflections,  we  ought 
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nbit  to  forget  that  Austria  is  one'of  the  most  powerful  barriers  of 
Europe,  against  invasion  from  the  north.    .       . 

*  From  the  time  of  Solyman  II,  to  that  of  Maria  Theresa,  the 
Turks  gave  abundant  employment  to  Austria;  but  Solyman  would 
now  have  to  seek  his  empire  as  Charles  V.  did  his.'  These  ex- 
pressions sufficiently  indicate  that  Mr.  de  Pradt  considers  Turkey 
as  almost  nothing,  in  the  general. interests. of  the  continent.  Tur- 
key is  formidaUe  only  to  those  who  would  invade  her.  Her  armies 
msar  be  beaten,  but  her  people  will  not  be  reduced. 

The  new  system  of  the  Germanic  empire  is,  according  to  Mr. 
de  Pradt,  at  the  same  time  less  solid,  and  less  conformable  to  the 
interests  of  the  German  states,  than  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
He  thinks  that  Austria  and  Prussia,  by  their  constant  opposition, 
have  destroj'ed  the  band  of  Germanic  imion  and  concord;  that  there 
are  no  longer  Germans  in  Germany,  but  merely  Prussians  and 
Austrians,  and  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  For  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny,  that  great  part  of  Germany  leans  towards  Pru8« 
sia,  as  a  support  and  defence  against  Austria.  Mr.  de  Pradt  re- 
gards the  system  of  Napoleon  as  more  safe  for  Europe  than  the 
new  system  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  He  explains  his 
views  of  this  subject  with  his  usual  frankness.  >  The  plans  of  Na- 
poleon,' he  says,  *had  evidently  two  branches;  1st,  a  guaranty  for 
France  against  the  coalitions  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  2d, 
The  establishment  of  a  barrier  against  Russia.  A  twofold  princi- 
ple had  constantly  directed  him--^e  necessity  of  arresting  British 
power  on  the  ocean,  and  Russian  power  on  the  continent.  He  took 
mto  consideration  the  dangers  to  others  as  well  as  himself.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  plans  of  Napoleon  were  more  European  than 
French.  His  schemes  were  vast  and  useful  to  all,  sound  in  their 
mrinciple,  but  disordered  in  their  execution — a  source  of  safety  to 
Europe,  and  a  cause  of  ruin  to  himself.  We  must  leave  it  to  time 
fo  show,  whether  Germany  will  find  her  situation  improved,  when 
she  sees  the  advance-posts  of  the  Russians  on  the  Oder,  and  the 
frontiers  of  Moravia,  or  even  upon  the  Dneiper  and  the  Dwina; 
whether  she  will  be  better  defended  by  little  sovereignties  in  great 
numbers,  than  by  great  sovereignties  in  small  number.  The  whole 
question  for  Germany  is  there.'  It  is  for  publicists  to  pronoimce 
on  this  matter;  if  Mr.  de  Pradt  is  right  in  his  conjectures,  i^  is 
mortifying  to  think  that  so  much  blood  should  have  flowed,  so 
much  wealth  been  dissipated,  to  produce  only  a  change  injurious 
to  the  glorious  continent,  the  region  of  intelligence,  and  the  model 
of  civibzation. 

*  O  grief!'  Mr.  de  Pradt  suddenly  exclaims,  in  speaking  of 
France,  ^  we  see  as  if  banished  to  the  extremity  of  Europe,  exiled 
and  proscribed,  and  receivmo;  her  laws  and  destinies  from  abroad, 
that  power  which,  during  fifteen  years,  had  given  commands  to 
Europe.  An  example,  how  memorable!  of  the  imprudence  of  na- 
tions however  great,  who  place  their  fate,  like  an  annuity,  upon 
die  chance  of  the  fortune,  or  the  genius  of  a  single  man.' 
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The  French  enpire,  Mys  Mr.  de  Pradt,  could  boast  of  more  than 
42,000,000  people,  France  has  only  30/)00,OOD.  The  French  em- 
pire enjoyea  a  revenue  of  1100  millions,  France  has  a  certain  in- 
come of  but  650  millions.  Never  did  a  state  lose  so  much  at  once« 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  losses  which  force,  not  justice  nor 
sound  policy  has  caused  to  her,  France  still  possesses,  of  which 
the  author  irresistibly  shows  will  be  developed,  but  her  political 
influence  is  singularly  restricted.  Strong  by  her  own  weight,  she 
was  still  more  so  by  means  of  her  alliances.  With  Prussia,  she 
threatened  Austria;  with  Sweden  and  Turkey,  she  staved  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia;  the  constant  need  of  the  protection  insured  her 
a  high  importance  in  the  Germanic  empire;  the  support  which  she 
always  guve  to  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  her  ascendant 
at  Naples,  not  then  as  now,  the  vassal  of  Austria  and  England, 
gave  her  an  important  influence  in  Italy;  she  combatted  or  balance 
ed  England  with  her  colonies,  with  her  fleets  united  to  those  of 
Spain,  and  with  the  bat)py  accession  of  Holland  to  the  maritime 
confederation,  prepared  by  the  count  de  Vergennes.  All  these 
sources  of  power  are  destroyed,  or  turned  against  her;  and  if 
adopting  the  opinion  of  our  author,  we  could  find  in  the  new  sys* 
tem  a  hope  ot  the  diminution  of  the  causes  of  war  in  Europe, 
one  cannot  see  much  reason  for  security  in  the  entire  ruin  of  a 
power  so  necessary  as  Prance  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  continent. 
Hie  treaty  of  Westphalia,  displayed  more  wisdom  and  generosity 
than  the  performance  so  much  praised,  of  modem  diplomacy. 
Louis  XI V  and  Napoleon,  in  the  delirium  of  their  prosperity, 
never  imposed  on  their  enemies  conditions  such  as  those  dictated 
to  us  under  the  name  of  moderation  and  friendship. 

Portugal  is  no  longer  in  Europe,  it  is  entirely  at  BraziL  Spain, 
who  aspired,  under  Charles  V.  to  universal  empire,  .is  dying  of 
the  remedies  applied  to  the  wounds  she  has  received.  Soon  she 
will  have  no  blood  left.  Mr.  de  Pradt  expresses  the  most  touching 
regret  for  two  people  formerly  so  great,  and  now  departed,  as  it 
were,  from  the  scen^  of  the  world;-*-thanks  to  the  triumphs  of  sui 
perstition  and  intolerance,  and  all  the  prejudices  which  bring  evil 
on  subjects,  and  ruin  upon  states. 

The  author  deplores  die  destiny  of  Italy,  fallen  again  into  her 
lethargy,  after  the  few  moments  of  her  brilliant  awakening.  Na-* 
poleon  intended  to  render  Italy  an  imposing  power;  but  half-way 
measures  have  rendered  diat  pUn  abordve.  Henceforth,  English 
or  Austrian,  Italy  will  be  Italy  np  more;  and  thus  adding  her  po-s 
pulation  to  Uie  rest  of  the  south  of  Europe,  there  are  28/XX),oaO 
of  men  abspluteily  estranged  from.the  general  poUtics,  and  without 
influence  in  the  European  assobiation. 

Such  is  tbe.picture  of  Europe,  as  phe  Jias  .been  now  .modelled; 
thus  sKe  presents  hprself  to  the  two  colusw,  whi<;h  alarm  ^. fears 
of  Mr,  de  Fradt,  and  whose  gigantic  proppctioos  ve  are  abput  to 
examine  with  him.  'Wc  shalTspeakirst  of  tfaa  Bs»rt  ncdawbtable, 
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of  that  one  which  appears  capable  of  devouring  Europe,  if  ambi- 
tion s)'all  be  her  counsellor. 

^  Dominion  has  passed  from  France  to  Russia,  and  Europe  has 
lost  by  the  change,  as  much  as  France  has  herself;  by  a  remark- 
able conformity  with  the  situation  of  England,  Russia  is  almost 
equally  isolated.  From  the  wall  of  China  to  the  plains  of  Moravia 
and  the  gates  of  Breslau,  Russia  has  neither  frontier  line  nor 
neighbours;  all  that  immense  space  recognizes  her  alone  as  mis^ 
tress.  On  one  side,  her  flanks  are  covered  by  the  pole  and  the 
Baltic;  on  another,  by  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  sea,  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  sea.  The  people  inhabiting  the  countries  bordering 
on  her,  either  brutalized  by  ignorance,  or  sunk  in  effeminacy,  are 
too  infirm  to  cause  her  any  annoyance;  she,  therefore,  can  bring 
all  her  force  to  bear  on  the  menacing  frontier  which  she  opposes 
to  Europe.  Sweden  can  no  longer  wound  her  through  Finland, 
which  she  has  lost;  while  a  vast  distance,  tempestuous  seas,  and 
the  north  wind  with  his  icy  breath  defends  her  from  the  attacks 
of  England.  Charles  XII.  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Napo- 
leon in  the  nineteenth,  were  reserved  by  a  similar  fatality,  to  in- 
scribe with  indelible  characters  on  the  frontier  of  this  land  of  per- 
dition, what  Dante  has  written  on  the  gate  of  hell— ^  Ye  that  enter 
here,  abandon  hope.'  Thus  Russia  sees  her  strength  increase  with 
the  despair  of  her  enemies,  and  by  their  inability  to  injure  her  as 
she  can  always  injure  them,  at  home. 

The  further  we  proceed  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  de  Pradt's  work, 
the  more  evident  it  appears  that  he  is  panic  struck  with  the  dan- 
gers that  menace  Europe.  He  sees  that  Russia,  already  possessing 
45,000,000  of  inhabitants,  will  have  in  a  century  100  million  of 
athletic  peasants,  obedient  to  the  orders  of  men,  equal  in  civiliza- 
tion to  the  most  civilized  of  the  continent.  He  sees  in  Petersburg 
a  luxurious  capital,  which  will  send  forth  the  ministers  of  ambi- 
ticm  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  de  Pradt,  whose  exuberance  of  ideas,  and  lively  imagina- 
tion, impel  him  sometimes  into  inconsistencies,  shows  us  himself 
ccHTectives  for  this  danger  from  the  power  of  Russia.  In  a  chapter 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  present  politics,  he  exhibits  the  times  of  the 
agitations  as  passed,  Europe  as  chained  by  her  new  destinies,  the 
great  and  the  little  states  equally  constrained;  the  first  by  prudence, 
the  latter  by  weakness,  to  remain  in  their  present  condition.  A  long 
peace  must  be  the  consequence,  he  argues,  of  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  monarchs,  and  from  the  consideration  that  any  war,  as 
it  must  be  a  war  of  alliance,  must  also  be  universal.  The  public 
debts  also,  which  Mr.  de  Pradt  so  justly  considers,  on  other  ac- 
counts, as  cause  of  alarm,  present  great  and  salutary  obstacles  to 
the  rupture  of  the  peace.  Finally,  he  gives  as  guarantees  of  the 
present  security,  the  general  direction  of  the  public  mind  towards 
onnnierce  and  the  mutual  inter-communication  of  nations,  the  sa- 
lutary erection  of  representative  governments  and  liberal  institur 
tiont,  which  have  grown  out  of  the  improvement  of  the  age,  and  the 
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influence  of  which  is  irresistible,  as  soon  as  ingenuify  has  brought 
them  to  light* 

England  remains  a  source  of  so  great  admiration  for  her  laws 
and  noble  institutions,  and  the  object  of  so  just  an  odium  for  her 
unbridled  ambition,  and  the  immorality  of  a  policy  which  holds 
nothing  sacred,  when  in  the  attempt  to  give  supreme  dominion  to 
a  handful  of  islanders  over  the  whole  world.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge that,  blinded  by  the  prodigies  of  her  influence  and  fortune, 
during  twenty  years,  Mr.  de  Pradt,  who  hates  her  as  a  Frenchman, 
allows  himself  to  fall  into  a  silly  admiration  for  Britain.  *  Her 
empire,'  he  says, '  is  immense  and  indestructible.  From  Heligo- 
land to  Madras,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  Hudson^s  bay;  from  Jer- 
sey to  Gibraltar,  to  Corfu,  to  Malta,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  St.  Helena,  to  the  Isle  of  France,  to  Ceylon,  to  Antigua,  Trini- 
dad, Jamaica,  and  Halifax;  every  where  he  beholds  her  seated  on 
rocks  or  impregnable  islands;  every  where  in  situations  safe  for 
herself  and  threatening  to  other  people.'  This  is  certainly  an  im- 
posing view,  but  has  all  this  grandeur  as  much  solidity  as  splen- 
dour? What  are  the  earthly  structures  that  have  endured  long  after 
reaching  such  an  elevation?  Mr.  de  Pradt  attributes  all  the  pros- 
perity of  England  to  the  government  which  she  enjoys.  Undoubt- 
edly their  constitution  has  done  much  for  the  English.  It  has  raised 
them  far  above  what  they  were  under  weak  and  absolute  princes, 
who  contended  constantly  against  their  liberty;  but  God  forbid 
that  any  other  nation,  above  all,  our  own,  should  draw  from  a 
liberal  constitution  the  principles  and  crimes  of  English  politics! 
It  is  an  horrible  abuse  of  liberty,  to  render  it  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression and  of  ruin  to  others,  &c. 

What  our  author  observes  of  the  exclusive  preponderance  of 
Great  Britain  upon  the  sea,  and  the  difllculty  of  disputing  the  em- 
pire of  it  with  her,  is  beyond  all  contradiction.  We  do  not  think 
with  him,  that  France  is  fated  always  to  act  a  passive  part  on  the 
land;  a  warlike  nation  cannot  at  once  be  struck  off  the  military  and 
political  map  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  but  we  cannot  but  applaud 
the  remarks  of  the  publicist  on  the  part  our  country  is  called  upon 
to  play  in  the  conlederation  of  all  the  marines  of  Europe  agsdnst 
the  common  oppressor.  His  ideas  on  the  impolicy  of  all  treaties 
that  may  oblige  France  to  enter  into  a  war  on  land,  aiid  upon  the 
union  which  she  ought  to  form  with  North  America  and  South 
America^  appear  to  us  to  be  marked  by  foresight  and  patriotism* 
In  this  last  respect,  France  cannot  too  well  "consider  the  reflection 
of  the  author.  If  care  be  not  taken,  Spanish  America  will  become 
British,  not  by  means  of  government,  but  of  commerce;  and  the 
markets  of  America  open  exclusively  to  our  rivals,  will  become  t 
new  source  of  oppression  and  ruin  for  us.  We  must  hope  thit 
such  importalat  objects  are  not  lost  sight  of  by  our  government. 
We  know  not  whether  Mr.  de  Pradt  expects  much  from  the  fore- 
sight of  Europe,  but  he  places  his  hopes  in  a  champion  that  liberty 
has  raised  up,  and  that  Fnmce,  whose  services  she  can  never  for- 
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get,  contributed  to  deliver  from  the  most  insupportable  oppression. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  here,  the  lively  hopes  and  pic* 
turesque  expressions  of  our  author. 

^  Nqrth  America  is  a  second  England;  lineage,  language,  the 
natural  partiality  towards  commerce  and  the  sea;  every  thing 
is  English  in  America.  The  fable  had  two  brothers  who  were 
enemies,  England  and  the  United  States  will  realize  the  fable. 
Descended  from  the  same  ancestry,  governed  by  the  same  incli«> 
nations,  instead  of  uniting,  these  motives  will  never  cease  to  place 
them  in  hostility  towards  each  other.  Following  the  same  pursuit, 
they  will  constantly  meet  in  the  same  path,  and  will  fight  for  it. 
The  prolongation  of  the  contest  will  render  them  irreconcilable; 
but  the  \JT\\t€-i{  States  enter  upon  it  with  immense  advantages  over, 
dieiii^adyersaries.  Their  territory  is  unbounded,  their  population 
can  have  no  limit*  England  is  limited  in  both  these  respects;  she 
can  gain  no  conquest  from  America;  whOi»  on  the  contrary,  cannot 
fail  to  deprive  her  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 
Every  thing  which  Britain  possesses  on  the  American  continent, 
she  is  Jby  the  force  of  events  destined  to  lose.  To  rid  herself  of 
Carthage,  Rome  had  but  a  single  town  to  destroy,  a  single  point 
to  occupy.  But  how  could  the  vast  extent  of  America  be  got  rid 
of?  It  is  impossible  to  say  delenda  America^  like  delenda  Carthago*^ 

Such  a  work  as  this  of  Mr  .de  Pradt's  is  not  to  be  praised,  it  requires 
only  to  be  made  known.  We  have  read  the  censures  which  have.been 
passed  on  it;  they  appear  to  us  to  be  extremely  bitter  and  unjust. 
Carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  mind,  and  the  multitude 
of  his  ideas,  Mr.  de  Pradt  lays  himself  open  to  verbal  critkismi 
by  a  thousand  slight  incorrectnesses  and  even  sometimes  contradic- 
tions. He  converses  when  he  writes,  and  his  pen  flows  as  rapidly 
as  his  brilliant  conceptions;  but  when  a  book  is  full  of  profound 
and  useful  thoughts,  when  it  has  for  its  aim  the  good  of  humanity, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  country;  when  it  sparkles  with  talent, 
and  contains  truths,  a  forgetfulness  of  which  may  cause  the  most 
grievous  evils,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  blame  can  attach  to 
the  author.  There  is  in  sound  criticism,  a  modesty  and  a  probity 
which  ought  to  defend  from  attacks  of  this  sort,  a  work  which, 
like  a  good  and  great  action,  deserves  the  general  esteem. 


■rf- 


Aat.  V* — Travels  through  some  parts  of  Germany^  Poland^ 
Moldavia^  and  Turkey^  By  Adam  Neale,  M.  D.  late  Physician 
to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  Physician  to  the 
Forces,  &c.  4to.  pp.  308.   1818. 

[From  the  Monthly  Review.] 

THE  extensive  peregrination  related  in  this  volume  took  place 
in  the  years  1805  and  1806;  when  the  occupation  of  the  conti- 
nent by  the  French  army,  though  not  so  exclusive  as  it  soon  after- 
wards became,  obliged  those  who  wished  to  go  by  land  to  Con- 
stantinople to  follow  the  circuitous  route  of  Germany,  Poland^  and 
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Moldavia.  Such  was  the  predicament  of  Dr.  Keale;  who  left 
London  to  repair  to  his  station  at  the  Turkish  capital  in  July 
1805,  taking  his  passage  from  Harwich  to  Husum,  and  traveUing 
by  Hamburgh,  JBerlin,  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Vienna*  In  this  last 
mentioned  city,  hearing  that  the  road  by  Hungary  was  extremely 
disagreeable,  he  proceeded  through  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Moldavia, 
until  he  arrived  near  the  confluence  of  the  Pruth  with  the  Danube; 
where  confiding  himself  to  one.  of  the  petty  barks  of  the  country, 
navigated  by  Greeks,  he  was  carried  by  water  to  Constantinople. 
Passing  over  the  early  part  of  Dr.  N^s  route,  which  has  been 
so  often  described  by  other  travellers,  we  shall  make  our  first  halt 
at  Brunn,  a  considerable  town  in  Moravia,  ^close  to  which  is  the 
famous  Austrian  fortress  of  Spielbergh.  On  visiting  this  prison, 
the  author  was  surprised  at  its  small  size,  considering  that  it  is 
destined  for  the  reception  of  the  majority  of  criminals  in  the  whole 
empire  of  Austria:  but,  he  adds,  ^  it  is  a  mortifying  comparison  to 
make,  though  not  less  true,  that  more  crimes  are  committed  within 
a  single  English  county  in  twelve  months,  than  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Austria  in  two  years.'  No  documents  or  calcula- 
tions are  produced  in  support  of  this  sweeping  as  well  as  ^  mortify- 
ing' statement;  and  we  cannot  but  doubt  whether  it  be  accurate* 
Our  chief  inducement,  however,  for  taking  notice  of  Brunn,  is  to 
remark  its  growing  consequence  as  a  manufacturing  town;  the  fact 
being,  according  to  Dr.  N  ,  that  it  is  quickly  becoming  ^.ih&  Leeds 
of  Austria.'  In  so  commercial  a  country  as  ours,  a  rivalry-  of  this 
nature  in  a  foreign  kingdom  is  a  topic  of  interest,  and  we  sha]! 
therefore  quote  the  present  account  of  Brunn:-— 

*  Of  late  years  several  manufactories  of  fine  woollen  cloths  and 
kerseymeres  have  been  established  here,  and  are  now  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  government  having  granted  to  them  many 
important  privileges,  and  being  occupied  in  devising  measures  for 
their  benent;  so  that  from  the  local  advantages  of  the  city^  Ae 
conimand  of  running  streams,  fuel,  &c.,  there  is  every  reason  for 
supposing,  that  the  manufactures  of  firunii  will  both  extend*  and 
rapidly  acquire  great  repute  throughout  Germany  and  Italy*  The 
three  principal  establishments  are  those  of  the  baron  de  Mund, 
Mr.  Biegmann,  and  Mr.  OfFermann.  The  first  named  gives  em- 
ployment to  upwards  of  five  thousand  workmen,  and  sellscloths 
annually  to  the  amount  -  of  one  million  of  florins,  or  about  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Mr.  Biegmann  keeps  in  pay 
two  thousand  two  hundred  workmen.  In  the  works  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  OfFermann,  the  scissors  for  sheering  the 
broad  cloths  are  set  in  motion  by  water  wheels:  one  wheel  driving 
ten  pairs  of  shears.  The  articles  fabricated,  consist  of  swan-skins, 
rattines,  and  kerseymeres.  In  the  work-shops  belonging  to  M. 
Seitter  are  also  made  Turkish  bonnets  or  Calpacs,  which  are  sent 
to  Constantinople,  Salonica,  and  Sm3mia.  Dyeing  is  likewise 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at  Brunn:  and  the  colours  there  pro- 
duced, are  celebrated  throughout  Germany  for  their  brilliancy 
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and  durability.  The  principal  dyer  is  named  SchoelU,  and  he  has 
amongst  his  workmen  several  Englishmen.  In  his  vats  they  prin- 
cipally dye  scarlets.  All  the  broad  cloths  and  kerseymeres  woven 
throughout  Moravia,  are  sent  to  Brunn  to  be  dyed,  coming  even 
from  Bochtiltzin  the  vicinity  of  Znaim,  which  place  alone  pro- 
duces woollen  cloths  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  annualty. 
The  finest  of  the  Moravian  kierseymeres  are  produced  at  Teltsh, 
where  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  looms  for  superfine  cloths,  ten 
for  kerseymeres,  and  twenty  for  coarser  woollens.  Latterly  the 
English  machinery  both  for  spinning  and  shearing  has  been  intro- 
duced there,  which  has  thrown  two-thirds  of  the  workmefi  out  of 
employment,  their  numbers  being  reduced  from  eighteen  to  six 
hundred.  But  the  largest  woollen  factory  in  Moravia  is  situated 
at  Machrishneustadt,  near  Olmutz,  where  one  hundred  and  eighty 
looms  produce  annually  cloths  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  florins,  or  about  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-three  pounds  steriing.  This  factory  maintains  large 
warehouses  both  at  Vienna  and  Brunn,  and  sends  goods  into  Ga- 
litzia,  Poland,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania.  The  Mora- 
vian fleeces  produce  the  finest  wool  known  in  Austria,  but  the 
supply  being  inadequate^  the  deficiency  is  furnished  from  Russia 
and  Poland,  which,  in  return,  carry  back  large  quantities  of  ma- 
nufactured goods.  The  estaUishments  for  spinning  cotton  thread 
are  also  extending  themselves  throughout  Moravia,  where  there 
are  upwards  of  ten  mills,  besides  some  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vienna.  At  Lettowitz,  hear  Brunn,  is  a  manufac- 
tory employing  two  thousand  persons,  and  producing  threads  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  florins  annually,  or  nearly  two  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  In  aid^  too,  of  these  infant  manufactories 
of  cotton,  the  dyers  of  Moravia  practise  the  dyeing  of  Turkey  or 
madder -red^  and  the  government  has  extended  to  this  branch  albo 
every  possible  encouragement.  Here  is  likewise  a  silk-mill,  but 
its  size  is  very  small.  Thus,  within  a  few  years,  Moravia  has 
become  as  industrious  as  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  its  factories 
are  equal  in  extent  and  utility;  while  its  situation  is  so  very  cen* 
trical,  that  it  can,  with  equal  facility,  send  its  goods,  by  means  of 
excellent  roads,  to  the  sea- ports  of  Trieste  and  Venice,  on  the 
Adriatic,  or  to  the  fairs  of  Poland  and  Russia*  Brunn  is  thecen* 
tre  and  emporium  of  this  commerce,  which  is  chiefly  transacted 
by  means  of  four  annual  fairs,  occurring  every  three  months,  an4 
continuing  four  weeks  at  a  time.  The  goods  are  carried  away  oil 
small  light  wagons,  and  the  roads  are  kept  in  good  repair.  There 
are  no  canals,  and  only  one  navigable  river  in  Moravia,  namely^ 
the  Morava  or  river  Murch.  ^ 

*  The  city  of  Brunn  owes  its  name  as  well  as  its  importance  to 
the  springs  of  excellent  water  with  which  it  is  surrounded^  and 
wliich  supply  its  factories  and  dyeing  vats,  Brunn  ox?  Briun 
(Sclav.)  signifying  a  source  or  spring  of  water.  Tvo  small  rivers 
called  the  Schwartz-a  (black  water)  and  the  S wita-a  (white  water) 
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arise  from  these  springs,  and  flow  round  the  town.    Its  popula«' 
tion  is  about  eighteen  thousand  souls.' 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  author's  observations  on  the 
south  of  Poland.  Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  con- 
dition of  the  Polish  peasantry,  even  in  the  provinces  that  have  been 
subject  for  the  last  forty  years  to  Prussia  and  Austria.  In  short, 
though  Dr.  N.,  a  native  of  the  sister  island,  is  no  stranger  to  ardent 
feelings  in  the  cause  of  national  independence,  he  considers  the 
partition  of  Poland,  and  its  transfer  to  more  civilized  powers,  as 
the  most  eflectual  means  of  redeeming  it  from  barbarism.  In  Ga- 
licia,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  state  of  the  public  roads, 
and  other  departments  managed  by  the  Austrians,  have  experienced 
a  very  visible  improvement;  while  the  condition  of  the  natives,  as 
far  as  it  regards  their  personal  exertions  or  antient  habits,  is  miser- 
able in  the  extreme.  ^ 

^  In  a  country  like  Poland,  where  wood  is  plentiful,  and  stone, 
particularly  free-stone,  very  scarce,  it  may  be  presumed  that  log 
huts  are  the  general  dwellings  of  the  peasantry,  and  that  architect 
ture  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  fact  every  peasant  is  his  own  mason. 
Armed  with  a  hatchet  he  enters  the  nearest  wood,  and  having  fel- 
led such  trees  as  he  chooses  to  select,  he  carries  them  to  the  area 
of  his  future  dwelling,  and  splits  each  trunk  into  two  beams.  Four 
large  stones  mark  out  the  comers  of  an  oblong  square,  and  consti-^ 
tute  the  basis  upon  which  the  hut  is  raised,  by  placing  the  beams 
in  .horizontal  layers,  with  the  fiat  sides  inwards;  a  sort  of  mortice 
being  cut  in  each  about  half  a  foot  from  the  end  to  receive  the  con- 
necting beams.  A  sort  of  cage  is  thus  formed  of  small  dimensions^ 
generdly  about  twelve  feet  by  six,  and  moss  is  thrust  in  between 
tile  logs  to  exclude  the  wind  and  rain.  Two.  openings,  however, 
are  left,  one  of  which  serves  for  a  door,  and  the  other,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  panes  of  glass  or  a  couple  of  sheets  of  oiled  pa- 
per, forms  a  window.  At  one  of  the  comers  within,  are  placed 
four  upright  f>osts,  round  which  are  entwined  some  twigs  covered 
with  mud  and  clay,  to  form  a  square  arealnto  which  is  built  an 
oven  or  furnace  of  the  same  materials;  this,  when  hard  and  dry « 
serves  the  peasant  for  kitchen,  chimney,  stove,  and  bed.  The  roof^ 
is  closed  in  with  rafters  and  twigs,  bedaubed  with  a  thick  coating 
of  clay,  and  covered  over  with  a  close  warm  thatch,  extending  over 
both  gable  ends.  To  finish  this  rude  hut,  the  walls  are  sometimes 
Extended  a  few  additional  feet  in  a  still  rougher  style,  to  form  a 
sort  of  vestibule,  which  also  answers  for  a  cart-house  or  stable; 
and  occasionally  a  second  is  added  to  serve  as  a  bam.  Perhaps  in 
the  whole  building,  there  is  hardly  a  bolt,  lock,  or  hinge,  or  any 
article  of  metal.  Yet  this  is  the  retreat  for  a  Polish  seri^  and  con- 
tains himself  and  family  and  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  |f  the  pro* 
^etor  happens  to  be  a  littie  more  affluent,  his  hut  may  contain  an 
Oven  of  glazed  earthenware,  and  two  bed-rooms  with  boarded 
floors,  the  wialls  of  which  are  whitewashed,  and  the  doors  secured 
with  locks.     If  he  be  a  Jew,  the  house  is  still  larger,  the  roof  bet* 
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ter,  and  covered  with  shingles  instead  of  thatch.  The  windows 
are  a  degree  wider,  and  if  he  be  an  innkeeper,  there  U  a  long  stable 
with  a  coach  entrance  at  each  end,  which  serves,  as  in  Holstein, 
for  bam,  stable,  cow-hpuse,  and  a  ^^  lodging  and  entertainment  both 
for  man  and  beast,"  as  the  old  sign-posts  of  our  country  express  it. 
The  gentry  give  to  their  wooden  houses  a  great  extent,  and  a  form 
a  little  more  symmetrical.  The  walls  within  may  be  stuccoed  and 
washed  with  distemper  colours,  and  the  walls  externally  plastered 
and  whitewashed.  The  door  of  entrance  occupies  the  centre,  and 
is  covered  with  a  rude  porch  raised  on  four  posts,  and  the  front 
may,  perhaps,  boast  three  or  four  windows.  Such  are  the  elemental 
parts  composing  a  Polish  village,  and  nothing  under  heaven  can  be 
more  miserable,  dirty,  or  wretched,  than  the  whole  assemblage, 
externally  as  well  as  internally.  In  travelling  through  GaUtzia,  all 
•the  inns  being  kept  by  Jews,  we  were  generally  obliged  to  halt  in 
the  Jewish  villages.  Both  inns  and  post-houses  are  always  situ- 
ated in  the  public  squares,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  every  miasta 
or  town.  These  squares  are  also  the  market  places  for  homed  cat- 
tle, and  have  never  been  cleansed  out  since  their  first  formaticm: 
they  are  perfect  quagmires  of  filth,  the  putrid  efliuvia  arising  from 
which  are  almost  insufferable.' 

The  floors  of  the  Polish  cottages,  consisting  of  clay,  or  earth, 
are  always  damp,  and  exhale  a  perpetual  vapour  from  the  heat  of 
the  stove:  the  diet  of  the  working  classes  consists  in  a  small  de- 
gree of  vegetables,  with  more  of  bad  bread,  and  of  animal  food 
approaching  to  putrescence,  and  an  undue  quantity  of  spirituous 
liquors:  the  latter  are  distilled  by  Jews,  and  Ae  great  land  propri- 
etors  deem  it  their  interest  to  promote  the  consumption  of  this 
baleful  stimulant  as  much  as  they  can.  It  is  in  general  taken  raw, 
not  mixed  with  water.  The  bad  consequences  of  such  a  diet,  and 
of  a  state  of  habitual  filth,  are  beyond  calculation:  not  only  engen- 
dering a  number  of  loathsome  and  dangerous  diseases,  but  aggca- 
vating,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  ravages  of  any  contagious  ma- 
lady, such  as  that  which  has,  during  the  last  two  years,  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  mortality  in  Ireland.  A  striking  though  a  less 
melancholy  exemplification  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  narrow 
streets  and  confined  houses  is  apparent  in  the  number  of  rickety 
children  found  in  Hamburgh,  and  in  the  curious  epithet  of  Eng-iische 
krankheit  (English  illness)  given  to  the  rickets  by  the  Germans; 
an  appellation  which,  however  inapplicable  in  the  present  age,  was 
(we  believe)  but  too  well  merited  previously  to  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  when  the  population  of  London  was  crowded  into  narrow 
and  unwholesome  lanes. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  observe  the  unfavourable  judg- 
ment of  a  medical  man,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  Constanti- 
nople; Dr.  N.  being  of  opinion  that  the  maladies  frequendy  occur- 
ring in  that  city,  and  the  extensive  ravage  caused  in  it  by  the  plague, 
are  owing  not  more  to  the  carelessness  of  die  Turks  than  to  the 
Bwamps  which,  for  many  miles  around,  infect  the  atmosphere-. 
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Short  as  was  his  stay  in  that  capital,  his  profession  afforded  Kim 
an  opportunity  of  being  introduced  within  the  wails  of  the  seraglio, 
and  of  taking  part  in  a  medical  consultation  on  behalf  of  a  patient 
of  the  highest  rank.  After  having  adverted  to  the  belief  of  the 
Turks  in  predestination,  he  adds; 

^  Still,  fatalism  and  apathy  have  their  limits,  and  the  proud  infi- 
del, in  the  hour  of  sickness,  does  not  disdain  to  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Giaour  to  delay  the  approach  of  death.     Of  this  I  had 
a  memorable  instance  within  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  at-Tera- 
pia,  when,  very  unexpectedly,  I  received  a  message  from  the  ei|i- 
peror  Selim  the  third,  to  visit  his  mother  the  sultana  Valide.  Mr. 
Pisani,  the  senior  dragoman,  was  the  bearer  of  this  request,  and 
the  following  morning  I  set  off  by  water  for  the  seraglio,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  junior  dragomans.     We  were  put  ashore  at  a 
quay  near  fiaktchi  Capoussi,  where  we  found  a  bostanji  in  waiting, 
to  conduct  us. to  the  house  of  the  principal  court  physician,  who 
lived  in  a  narrow  street  adjoining  the  wail  of  the  seraglio.    On  ar- 
riving there,  we  were  informed  that  he  had  already  gone  to  see  his 
patient,  having  left  instructions  that  we  should  follow  him,  which 
we  did,  entering  the  gardens  by  the  litde  white  gate  (  Taukc  Cheami 
Capoussi)  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Irene.     We  passed  a  guard-house 
of  bostanjies  on  our  left,  and  then  proceeded  under  an  avenue  of 
lofty  cypress  trees,  towards  a  second  guard  house,  whence  we  were 
conducted  to  a  detached  pavilion,  in  which  we  found  the  hekim. 
basha,  or  Turkish  physician,  Mahmoud  Effendi,  a  Greek  physician, 
named  Polychronon,  the  Kislar  Agassi^  a  hideous  Ethiopian,  the 
chief  of  the  black  eunuchs;  the  Haznt  Vekili^  also  a  black  eunuch, 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse,  and  some  dervises  and  muftis.    'After 
being  introduced,  and  going  through  the  usual  routine  of  pipes, 
coffee,  sherbet,  and  sweetmeats,  Polychronon  conversing  in  JLatin 
entered  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  malady  with  which  the 
sultana  was  afflicted,  namely,  an  inveterate  quartan  ague,  of  upr 
wards  of  eighteen  months'  standing.     From  diis  she  had  recover- 
ed more  than  once,  but  had  relapsed  as  often,  owing,  in  part,  to 
her  own  want  of  due  caution,  and  to  the  officious  interference  of  ^, 
set  of  muftis  who  beset  her,  and  forced  upon  her  large  draughts  of 
iced  water,  in  which  they  immersed  talismans,  assuring  her  that 
they  would  establish  her  convalescence;  but  on  the  contrary,  these 
draughts  invariably  brought  back  the  cold  fits  of  her  ague.    Upon 
the  last  relapse,  some  days  before  I  saw  her,  she  had,  during  thp 
cold  paroxysm,  been  suddenly  bereft,  in  her  lower  extremities,  6f 
all  power  of  motion  and  sense  of  feeling;  and  it  was  upon  this  point, 
and  some  others  also,  that  my  opinion  was  requested*     Indeed  I 
was  to  decide,  as  I  found,  between  three  of  her  physicians,  who 
called  themselves  Boerhaavians,  and  four  others,  who  professed 
themselves  strict  Brownonians,  as  to  the  expediency  of  prescribing^ 
a  cathartic  medicine,  the  former  pressing  the  absolute  necessity  of 
such  a  remedy  after  five  days'  constipation,  and  the  latter  most 
£)(dishly  declaring  it  to  be  perfectly  inadmissible^  according  to  their 
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interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Brown.  This  being  premised,  we 
all  accompanied  the  Kislar  Agassi  to  an  adjoining  kiosk,  in  which 
was  the  sultana.  After  exchanging  my  shoes  at  the  door  for  a  pair 
of  yellow  slippers,  papouches^  we  entered  the  royal  apartments* 
On  a  mattrass,  or  minder^  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  was  extended 
a  figure  covered  with  a  silk  quilting,  or  macaty  richly  embroidered. 
A  female  figure  veiled  was  kneeling  at  the  side  of  her  pillows,  with- 
her  back  towards  the  door  of  entrance,  and  the  Kislar  Agassi  bec- 
koned to  me  to  kneel  down  by  her  side,  and  examine  the  pulse  of 
the  sultana.  Having  complied  with  this  request,  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  her  tongue  and  coimtenance,  but  that  I  was  given  to 
understand  could  not  be  permitted,  as  I  must  obtain  that  informa- 
tion from  the  report  of  the  chief  physician.  The  most  profound 
silence  was  observed  in  the  apartment,  the  eunuchs  and  physicians 
conversing  only  by  signs.  Tne  Hazni  Vekili  then  took  me  by  the 
arm,  and  turned  me  gently  round,  with  my  face  towards  the  door 
of  entrance,  over  which  was  a  gilded  lattice,  concealing  the  empe- 
ror Selim,  who  had  placed  himself  there  to  witness  the  visit.  Our 
stay  in  the  room  did  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The 
four  large  windows  were  shaded  externally  by  gilded  lattices,  and 
the  intervening  pannels  were  covered  with  mirrors  and  arabesque 
tapestry.  The  divan,  which  encircled  the  chamber,  was  veiled 
with  crimson  cloth,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  surrounded  with 
cushions  of  the  same  description,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  a 
superb  Persian  carpet. 

*  On  our  return  to  the  first  pavilion,  I,  of  course,  coincided  with 
the  Boprhaavians,  and  wrote  a  prescription  to  that  effect.  Indeed, 
had  she  been  a  princess  of  any  other  European  court,  it  is  probable 
that  a  large  bleeding  would  have  been  decided  upon;  but  from  the 
ignorance  and  prejudices  of  her  attendants,  I  found  it  impossible 
to  convince  them  of  its  necessity;  and  on  considering  that  the  mis- 
takes, real  or  imaginary,  of  the  Turkish  court  physicians  are  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  bow-string,  1  had  but  little  inclination  to 
bring  the  lives  of  my  colleague  into  farther  jeopardy.  The  Hekim 
Bachi  and  Hazni  Vekili  therefore  carried  my  prescription  and 
interpreted  it  to  the  sultan,  who,  in  return,  sent  back  a  com- 
plimentary message,  and  a  purse  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sequins.* 

The  sultana  sank  under  her  illness  in  the  course  of  a  week:  bat 
her  age  was  seventy-two;  and  her  son,  far  from  giving  way  to  the 
barbarous  practice  of  punishing  the  court  physician,  signified  to 
him  that  the  event  was  evidently  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  should 
make  no  alteration  in  the  confidence  which  he  enjoyed.  This  prince, 
deserving  of  a  better  fate,  was  the  unfortunate  Selim  who  lost  his 
life  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Janissaries  in  1807. 
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Art.  W.^^Remarks  on  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  River;  made  dur-- 

ing  a  passage  from  Pittsburg  to  St.  Louis;  by  an.  officer  of  the 

United  States'  army. 
fpHE  repon  drained  by  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Ohioriver^ 
-■■  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  amazing  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the 
gigantic  structure  of  its  internal  communication,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  men  by  which  it  is  populated,  are  indications  of  future 
greatness  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  embraces  the  states  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  remote  parts  of  Penn* 
sylvania  and  Virginia,  and  contains  near  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  soil  invariably  productive.  Following  the  Allegha- 
ny river  three  hundred  miles  above  Pittsburg,  the  Ohio  may  be 
said  to  be  navigable  for  twelve  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  a 
length  three  times  as  great  as  the  Susquehannah,  including  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  and  as  long  as  the  Potomac,  Delaware,  Hudson, 
and  Connecticut  rivers  taken  together.  Through  the  Monongahel^ 
they  can  communicate  with  the  eastern  states,  down  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Atlantic — ^through  lake  Erie  to  Quebec  or  lake  Superior, 
and  from  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  common  interests,  reciprocal  ties,  and  dependence,  which 
will  for  ever  bind  the  people  of  this  singular  region,  may  be  some- 
what understood  by  glancing  on  the  map  at  the  positions  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Louisville.  The  distance  between  these  places  is  as  great 
as  between  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  the  intermediate  country 
much  more  fertile:— or  go  further-*— descend  the  river  from  Pittsburg 
to  its  mouth,  it  is  a  distance  as  great  as  from  Charleston  to  Boston, 
<m  both  aides  of  which  is  a  most  luxuriant  soil,  and  into  which  fl.ow 
immense  tributaries,  watering  a  country  on  which  millions  can  subsist. 
The  whole  of  this  country  is  dependent  on  the  same  narrow  chan- 
nels of  communication.  What  a  wonderful  bond  of  political  and 
commercial  amity  is  here!— ^with  a  soil  so  prolific,  a  navigation  so 
extensive,  a  population,  intelligent,  bold,  patriotic,  and  proud;  this 
country  excites  an  interest  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  sublime  in* 
stitution  it  appears  destined  to  perpetuate. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this  region  has  been  in  the 
ratio  of  its  advantages.  I'he  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tive progress  of  population  between  three  of  the  principal  states  east 
and  three  west  of  die  mountains:  , ' 

Pennsylvania,  settled  in  1651,  in  1 747,    96  years  after,  contained  a  popalation  of  2M,000 
Massachusetts,    -  1620,      1747,  127        -  -  -  •  220^)00 

Virginia,  -  1608,      1747,  139        -  -  *  •  40,000 

S62  years  increase,  610,000 

Kentucky,    settled  in  1775,  in  1810,    35  years  after,  cootaiQed  a  popvlation  of  406,000 
Ohio,  -  1788,      1810,    22         -  -  -  -  230,000 

Tennessee,  -  1776,      1810,    34        -  -  -  -  261,727 

.  ■    < ..       -A, 

91  yean,  898,227 
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Independent  of  numerous  villages,  three  considerable  towns  are 
to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio-— Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania, 
Cincinnati  in  Ohio,  and  Louisville  in  Kentucky. 

Pittsburg,  (situated  at  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  the  Alleghany,  both  extensively  navigable,  and  the  con- 
fluence of  which  form  the  river  Ohio,)  is  already  a  place  of  im- 
portance. Its  position  is  extremely  favorable  for  the  erection  of 
manufactories,  an'd  its  vicinity  abounds  in  iron  and  in  coal.  The 
strata  of  coal  are  found  in  hills  immediately  above  the  town,  and  the 
labour  of  excavation  being  small  and  the  transportation  over  a  con- 
tinued descent,  it  is  furnished  to  the  manufacturer  uncommonly 
cheap.  This  forms  the  basis  of  Pittsburg's  prosperity.  It  cannot 
long  retain  what  was  an  important  source  of  its  increase— ^e  en- 
trepot of  the  western  trade.  The  invention  of  steam  navigation  and 
the  construction  of  the  national  road  from  Wheeling  to  Cumber- 
land will  divert  that  trade  into  new  channels.  It  has  been  stated 
that,  in  one  year,  merchandise  to  the  value  of  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  passed  through  Pittsburg,  the  transportation  of  which  cost 
a  million  and  a  half. 

The  site  of  Pittsburg  was  originally  selected  by  the  French,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  English  in  1753.  Considering  that  it  was 
not  until  1794  that  the  place  was  secure  from  Indian  insult,  its 
improvement  may  be  estimated  among  the  most  rapid  in  our 
country. 

Although  Pittsburg  has  ceased  to  be  a  frontier  town,  it  is  still  a 
place  of  military  importance.  The  facilities  here  attainable  for  the 
fabrication  of  munitions  of  war,  and  the  natural  conveniencies  for 
their  transportation  to  various  parts  of  the  frontier,  are  advantages 
wisely  taken  advantage  of  by  the  government. 

Cincinnati  is  about  four  hundred  miles  below  Pittsburg:— -it  is 
the  largest  and  most  interesting  town  in  the  state  of  Ohio— -it  is 
handsomely  situated,  and  having  a  remarkably  rich  country  in  its 
vicinity,  it  has  increased  with  rapidity,  and  promises  to  attain  still 
greater  magnitude.  It  is  a  well  built,  clean,  handsome  town,  with 
good  police,  and  morals.  Industry,  enterprise,  and  attention  to  edu- 
cation, have  contributed  to  its  prosperity.  ^  It  was  laid  out  in  the 
year  1788,  at  which  time  town  lots,  of  half  an  acre,  sold  for  four 
dollars  each.  In  1806,  one  of  these  lots  produced  fifty  thousand 
dollars — an  instance  of  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  which 
elucidates  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  The  position  of  Cincin- 
nati has,  notwithstanding,  been  injudiciously  chosen.  Fifteen  miles 
further  down  the  river,  the  Great  Miami  river  approaches  within 
a  mile  of  the  Ohio: — at  this  position  a  water  power  of  incalculable 
Talue  could  be  obtained  by  a  union  of  the  two  waters,  and  the  whol« 
produce  of  the  Miami  river  would  flow  through  it. 

LiOuisville  is  a  town  in  Kentucky,  situated  at  the  upper  extremi- 
ty of  what  are  called  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  This  rapid  is  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  navigation  of  the  river;  it  is  a  descent  of  twen- 
ty-two and  a  half  feet  in  two  miles,  over  a  bed  of  limestone.     Ifi 
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low  water  loaded  boats  cannot  descend;  at  medium  state  of  water, 
they  descend  under  the  direction  of  pilots  who  are  legally  licensed 
for  the  purpose;  when  the  water  is  high,  boats  pass  without  dan- 
ger: nothing,  in  fact,  is  then  perceived  but  an  increased  velocity 
in  the  water.  Ascending  the  rapid  is  difficult,  and  not  often  at- 
tempted. 

This  obstruction  occasions  Louisville  to  be  the  entrepot  for  goods 
arriving  from  New  Orleans  and  intended  for  the  upper  country. 
If  a  canal  is  not  constructed  round  the  falls,  Louisville  will  become 
the  most  important  place  on  the  river  Ohio.  A  work  of  this  kind 
has  long  been  in  agitation,  and  an  effort  is  now  making  on  the  In- 
diana shore  to  effect  it.  Although  the  distance  is  short,  and  the 
ground  favours  the  undertaking,  yet  it  cannot  be  effected  at  a  less 
expense  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  tolls  received 
cannot  remunerate  those  who  invest  their  money  in  the  stock. 
When  the  water  is  high,  boats  can  pass  without  paying  toll,  and 
it  is  this  period  that  is  generally  chosen  for  descending — during 
two  mondis  in  the  summer  the  river  is  scarcely  navigable,  and  for 
six  weeks  in  the  winter  its  navigation  is  seldom  attempted.  The 
landholders  above  the  falls  are  deeply  interested  and  may  make 
sacrifices  to  complete  the  canal;  but  there  is  so  little  capital  in  the 
country,  and  its  active  employment  produces  such  fruitful  results, 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  so  large  an  amount  can  be  raised, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  canal  will  languish  unless  stimulated  by 
state  or  national  patrons^ge. 

The  commercial  connexion  between  this  country  and  the  eastern 
states  will  soon  cease — goods  can  be  brought  from  New  Orleans  to 
wy  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  for  S2  50  or  S3  per  cwt.^— the 
transportation  of  the  same  weight  from  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia 
would  cost  7  or  8  89  besides  the  produce  of  the  country  being 
carried  to  New  Orleans.  If  goods  are  bought  at  an  eastern  city, 
a  transfer  of  funds  is  necessary,  which,  in  the  distracted  state  of 
the  currency  of  the  country,  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  loss. 
That  New  Orleans  is  not  exclusively  resorted  to  has  arisen  from  two 
causes:  1st.  The  superior  capital  and  commercial  character  of  the 
eastern  merchants;  and,  2d.  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
on  the  river  Ohio  no  depot  at  which  traders  of  small  resources 
could  obtain  their  goods.  These  men  have,  therefore,  to  resort  to 
distant  markets,  and,  being  dependent  on  immediate  profits,  dare  not 
risk  a  voyage  from  New-Orleans,  when  an  accident  to  the  steam- 
boat might  occasion  the  loss  of  a  season.  Capital,  however,  is  ra- 
pidly accumulating,  and  merchants  on  the  Ohio  will  soon  hold  di- 
rect communication  with  £uropean  establishments. 

The  remains  of  Indian  mounds  or  fortifications  found  through- 
out this  country  have  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  and 
discussion,  without  producing  any  satisfactory  result.  The  race 
of  Indians  found  here  by  the  whites  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
country  were  incapable  of  constructing  them,  or  of  giving  any  ac- 
count of  their  orig^    These  people  dien  must  either  have  aege- 
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Berated,  like  the  modem  Greeks  or  Romans,  or,  like  iht  Cvoths, 
had  dispossessed  a  niore  polished  people  and  occupied  a  land  onCe 
held  by  their  superiors  in  industry  and  talents—- that  die  l^^er  i& 
the  case  cannot  be  doubted.  History  will  justify  the  conclusioift 
that  no  nation  ever  degenerated  retaining  their  martial  characteria* 
tics,  and  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  people  found  here  confirm 
the  opinion  of  their  being  conquerors f  independent  pf  this,  there  is 
much  similarity  between  the  mounds  found  here  and  those  de- 
scribed by  Humboldt  as  existing  in  Mexico  at  the  present  day^ 

The  clearing  of  land  upon  the  Ohio  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries, havp  had  an  influence  on  its  current.  The  fallen  timber, 
leaves  of  trees,  and  other  impediments  that  formerly  prevented  a 
great  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  reaching  the  river,  being 
now,  many  of  them,  removed,  a  greater  quantity  of  water  can  sud- 
denly pour  into  the  river;  and  a  consequence  is,  that  floods  are 
more  sudden  and  more  violent  than  formerly.  These  changes  are 
remarked  by  all  intelligent  people  on  the  river,  although  they  can 
famish  no  precise  data  as  to  the  amount  of  increase.  Small  streams 
and  springs  of  water  increase  as  the  country  beconies  settled:— 
several  instances  are  known  of  streams  that  some  years  ago  were 
considered  unfit  to  turn  a  mill,  now  answering  that  purpose  per- 
fectly well. 

The  building  of  large  sea  vessels  was  at  one  time  commenced  on 
the  Ohio  river.  Several  vessels  were  constructed  and  actually 
floated  to  the  ocean.  This  practice  has  been  abandoned.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  difiiculties  attending  the  descent  of  vessels  of  this 
description  down  a  serpentine  river,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
timber  of  the  west,  growing  in  a  damp  and  fertile  soil,  is  weaker, 
less  solid,  and  not  so  durable  as  that  found  in  the  eastern  states. 

If  it  was  at  all  doubtful  that  slavery  retards  the  advance  of  a 
nation  to  wealth,  the  political  economist  might  look  with  some  in- 
terest for  a  decision  of  that  question  here.  The  Ohio  river  sepa- 
rates the  states  that  prohibit  from  those  that  permit  slavery.  The 
climate  is  no  impediment  to  a  white  man's  working  in  the  sun,  and 
the  similarity  of  soils  strengthens  the  comparison. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  several  writers  that  in  advancing  west 
from  the  Alleghany  mountains,  a  difference  of  at  least  three  de- 
grees of  temperature  is  discoverable  greater  than  is  found  on  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  eastwardly.  This  opinion  is,  I  think,  er- 
roneous; all  the  observations  on  which  the  comparison  has  been 
founded  have  been  made  on  the  immediate  basin  of  the  Ohio  river. 
This  basin  is  broad  and  deep,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
moistened  by  mists  and  fogs,  and,  above  all,  fanned  for  the  greater 
part  of  nine  months  in  the  year  by  warm  southwest  winds  that 
are  scarcely  felt  from  its  margin.  Its  temperature  is,  therefore, 
greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  Ae  surrounding  country  either  north 
or  soudi.  At  a  few  miles  on  either  side  from  the  river,  vegetation 
is  four  or  five  days  later  than  on  its  banks.  Between  the  valleys 
of  Mad  river  and  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  but  fifty  miles,  there  is  a 
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difference  of  ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  appearance  of  vegetation— 
on  the  Sciota  river,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Ohio, 
snow  is  frequently  found  twelve  inches  deep,  while  on  the  Ohio 
they  are  planting  in  gardens;  and  between  lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sandusky,  and  the  junction  of  the  Sciota  with  the  Ohio,  A 
difference  of  but  three  degrees  of  latitude  and  one  hundred  feet 
elevation,  there  is  a  difference  of  three  weeks  in  climate. 

But  the  most  accurate  observations  that  have  been  made,  are 
those  of  the  ingenious  doctor  Drake  of  Cincinnati,  who  proves,  by 
a  comparison  of  thermometrical  obsenations,  that  Cincinnati,  situ- 
ated on  the  basin  of  the  Ohio,  is  more  exposed  to  cold  than  Phila- 
delphia, although  that  place  is  fifty- four  minutes  south  of  the  for- 
mer. If  then  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  river  is  colder  than  its  paral- 
lel, how  much  more  so  must  be  the  country  in  its  vicinity? 

This  intense,  cold  is  readily  accounted  for,  from  exposure  to  the 
chilling  blasts  that  come  from  the  north  and  northwest,  without  in- 
terruption, over  frozen  lakes  and  ground  covered  with  snow*  This 
wind  prevailing,  in  the  winter  of  1817,  for  three  weeks  without  in- 
terruption, kept  the  thermometer  twenty-four  degrees  below  zero, 
and  bridged  firmly  the  streams,  at  the  time  when  vessels  were  sail- 
ing from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  These  places  are  somewhat 
protected  from  this  wind  by  the  Alleghany  mountains^  and  the  at- 
mosphere, during  the  winter,  is  moistened  by  the  warm  air  coming 
from  the  sea,  especially  from  the  Gulf  stream. 

In  estimating,  however,  the  variation  between  distant  climates 
that  nearly  approximate  in  temperature,  much  difficulty  arises  in 
obtaining  the  true  criteria  by  which  the  differences  can  be  calculated. 
Thermometrical  observations  are  subject  to  such  variations  from 
local  causes,  that  they  are  little  satisfectory  in  obtaining  a  general 
analogy,  and  the  cultivation  or  appearance  of  particular  plants  or 
animals  are  insufficient  to  detect  slight  shades  of  difference.  It  is 
only  by  long  and  careful  observations  on  the  effect  of  jBrost  upon 
fivers  and  vegetation,  and  a  comparison  of  times  of  sowing  and 
Harvest,  throughout  a  whole  district,  that  true  data  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

A  feature  in  the  population  of  this  country  is  the  small  number 
of  females  in  proportion  to  the  males: 

'    In  Ohio  the  males  are  to  the  females  as  100  to    S6.y 

Kentucky         ....  100  to    90.9 

Tennessee        ....  100  to    9S. 

-  '  In  Rhode  Island  the  males  are  to  the  females     100  to  104.8 

the  Northern  states      .  .  •  100  to  100.7  . 

■^  the  Southern  states      .  .  .  100  to  '  97. 

This  disproportion  is  an  unfortunate  state  for  society.  The  wo- 
mieri  niarry  too  early  to  pay  much  attention  to  attractions  merely 
agreeable  or  the  fascinating  arts  of  pleasing,  and  their  \^ole  lives 
are  afterwards  unremittingly  devoted  to  domestic  cares.  Society 
is,  therefore,  without  that  refinement  and  brilliancy  which  accom- 
plished women  are  capable  of  giving  it;  and,  in  refusing  to  devote 
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themselves  more  to  society,  the  influence  is  lost  that  nature  intend- 
ed they:  should  exercise  in  softening,  improving,  and  poUshing  the 
manners  of  the  men.  In  Kentucky,  however,  there  is  considerable 
taste  for  the  elegancies  of  life: — social  pleasures  are  cultivated, 
liberal  hospitality  is  freely  exercised,  and  those  amusements  and 
delights  that  flow  from  an  exchange  of  civilities  and  the  exercise 
of  social  feeling  and  intercourse,  are  not  unknown. 

In  fifteen  years  extensive  emigration  from  the  states  east  of  the 
mountains  to  this  country  must  cease.  Experience  in  the  west 
proves  that  emigration  is  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance  to  be 
travelled,  and  that  its  current  is  invariably  checked  or  diminished 
as  soon  as  the  best  lands,  and  those  contiguous  to  water  courses,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  individuals.  In  fifteen  years  the  good  land  east 
of  the  Mississippi  will  all  be  so  occupied.  The  new  states  are  al- 
ready becoming  capable  of  sending  forward  emigrants,, and  the  dis- 
tance for  an  eastern  emigrant  is  daily  increasing  and  forms  a  seri- 
ous impediment  to  removal.  Although  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  a  migratory  race,  they  are  not  destitute  of  the  sentiment 
that  bind  men  to  their  homes.  The  desire  of  improvement  of  situ- 
ation may  induce  men  to  remove  a  few  hundred  miles,  when  en- 
couraged by  the  influence  of  example  and  the  expectation  of  meet- 
ing old  neighbours:  but  nothing  short  of  stem  necessity  can  induce 
an  individual  to  remove  a  thousand  miles  from  his  home,  to  over- 
come  that  attachment  to  localities  found  in  the  natives  of  every 
clime,  and  that  feeling  which  jprotests  against  a  dissolution  of  early 
associations  and  connexions: — ^no  such  necessity  at  present  exists 
on  this  continent. 

Two  obstacles  offer  themselves  to  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ment west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  country,  in  advancing  towards 
the  Rocky  mountains,  becomes  destitute  of  timber  and  of  wood. 
These  two  wants,  although  they  form  no  invincible  objection  to 
the  country's  becoming  settled  eventually,  are  difficulties  that  can 
only  be  estimated  by  tfiose  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  a 
new  settlement: — the  excavating  of  a  well  costs  nearly  as  much  as 
the  first  instalment  now  paid  by  the  emigrant  for  his  land,  and  the 
want  of  timber  for  the  construction  of  houses  and  enclosures,  is  an 
impediment  of  the  first  magnitude. 

These  circumstances  are  destinedto  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  politics  of  this  nation.  The  flow  of  emigration  checked 
may  not  operate  like  a  cessation  of  circulation  of  blood  in  the  hu- 
man body;  but  it  ds  a  stagnation  that  will  produce  consequences 

worthy  the  investigation  of  the  politician. 

— ■ • — -^ 

Art.  VII. — Specimens  of  the  British  Poets;  with  Biographical,  and 
Critical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  English  Poetiy.  By  Thomas 
Campbell.    In  seven  volumes.    1819. 

[From  the  British  Critic] 

THESE  long  expected  volumes  contain,  we  believe,  the  substance 
pf  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  some  years  since^  at  tljLe,ro^al 
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iaatitution.  We  cannot  pretend  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  very 
unusual  period  which  has  been  allowed  to  elapse  between  their 
first  announcement,  and  their  appearance  from  the  press;  but  now 
they  are  published,  we  may  venture  to  congratulate  their  readers 
mpon  a  very  elegant  edition  of  elegant  extracts,  superior  both  iii. 
form  and  in  substance  to  any  which  has  preceded  it.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  should  always  haye  selected,  or  omitted  to  select, 
as  Mr.  Campbell  has  done;  but  this  is  a  mere  question  of  taste, 
upon  which  he  has  quite  as  good,  perhaps  a  better  right,  to  deter- 
mine than  his  reviewers*  His  Critical  and  Biographical  Notices, 
for^  the  most  part,  contain  much  information  and  entertainment, 
condensed  in  a  few  words;  and  his  Preliminary  Esday  is  quite  as 
well  as  any  essay  on  the  same  subject  can  hope  to  be. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  let  a  poet  write 
about  poets  and  poetry,  unless  he  gives  ample  security  to  keep  the 
peace  in  plain  inoffensive  prose.  Of  Mr.  Campbell's  claims  to  the 
character  of  a  poet,  we  would  wish  to  speak  with  all  the  respect 
which  he  so  fully  deserves:  and  this  is  by  no  means  slight  or  in- 
considerable; although  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  he  has 
hitherto  ever  done  joAtice  to  his  genius,  or  called  forth  his  powers 
to  their  complete  exercise.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  rich  and  glittering  diction,  of  versification  ringing  in  the 
car,  of  imagery  dazzling  to  the  eye.  It  was  a  production  of  the 
highest  promise;  and  few  writers  in  our  language,  at  so  early  an 
age  (we  believe  it  was  written  before  Mr.  Campbell  was  twenty- 
three),  have  commenced  so  brilliantly;  but  we  are  far  from  speak- 
ing of  it  as  a  finished  poem,  or  as  one  which  ought  to  content  the 
maturity  of  genius.  It  would  be  an  invidious  task  to  point  out  the 
faults  of  a  work  which  has  long  since  passed  unharmed  through 
the  critical  ordeal;  and  no  one,  we  are  convinced,  will  see  or  ac- 
knowledge them  more  readily  than  the  author  himself.  Of  his 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably;  in  spite  of 
aome  very  beautiful  passages,  we  neither  think  him  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  his  subject,  nor  the  management  of  this  stanza.  The 
story  is  defective  in  interest,  and  the  manner  of  telling  it  obscure, 
and  marked  with  that  kind  of  sickly  affectation  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  mawkishness.  Instead  of  appealing  to  these  two  larger 
poems  for  the  rank  which  Mr.  Campbell  is  to  claim  on  the  English 
Parnassus,  we  would  rather  give  our  judgment  from  some  of  his 
minor  pieces.  In  these  we  think  him  pre-eminent  above  all  his 
contemporaries;  for  we  know  not  where  there  are  more  *  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,'  than  in  the  few  short  stanzas 
entitled, '  Hohenlinden,'  or  the  impetuous  and  T)atoean  war  song, 
beginning  *  Ye  Mariners  of  England.'  But  to  revert  to  the  pubU- 
cation  now  before  us;  the  chief  fault  which  we  have  to  find  with 
the  essay  prefixed  to  these  volumes  is,  indeed,  that  one  into  whick 
we  expected  the  essayist  to  fall;  it  is  too  poetical.  In  the  very  first 
paragraph  we  are  astounded  by  a  simile,  and  obliged  to  look  about 
us  before  we  could  determine  whether  it  was  to  t]^e  Norman  con^ 
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quest  or  the  Nile  that  we  were  preparing  to  be  introduced.  Put- 
ting aside  a  few  of  these  involuntary  bursts  of  inspiration,  which 
come  across  a  bard  without  his  own  good  will,  like  the  hot  fits  of 
a  quartan  ague,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  research,  good  taste, 
and  correct  criticism  in  this  dissertation.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
enlivening  task  to  the  general  reader,  to  trace  the  origin  and  early 
stages  of  our  poetry;  but  the  subject  is  here  touched  lightly  and 
gracefully.  We  smiled  at  the  followed  passage  relative  to  Robert 
de  Brunne. 

*  It  is  amusing  to  find  his  editor,  Hearne,  so  anxious  to  defend 
the  mora  Imemory  of  a  writer,  respecting  whoni,  not  a  circumstance 
is  known  beyond  the  date  of  his  works,  and  the  names  of  the  mo- 
nasteries where  he  wore  his  cowl.  From  his  willingness  to  favour 
the  people  with  historic  rhymes  for  their  **  fellawship  and  gamenn,^ 
Hearne  infers  that  he  must  have  been  of  a  jocular  temper.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  priory  of  Sixhill,  where  he  lived  for  some  time, 
was  a  house  which  consisted  of  women  as  well  as  men,  a  discovery 
which  alarms  the  good  antiquary  for  the  fame  of  his  author's  per- 
sonal purity.  Can  we  therefore  think,  continues  Hearne,  "  that 
since  he  was  of  a  jocular  temper,  he  could  be  wholly  free  from 
vice,  or  that  he  should  not  sometimes  express  himself  loosely  to 
the  sisters  of  that  place?  This  objection  (he  gravely  continues) 
would  have  some  weight,  had  the  priory  of  Sixhill  been  any  way 
noted  for  luxur}^  and  lewdness;  but  whereas  every  member  of  it, 
both  men  and  women,  were  very  chaste,  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
suppose  that  Robert  of  Brunne  behaved  himself  otherwise  than 
became  a  good  christian,  during  his  whole  abode  there  '*  This 
conclusive  reasoning,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  entirely  set  at  rest  any 
idle  suspicions  that  may  have  crept  into  the  reader's  mind,  respect- 
ing the  chastity  of  Robert  de  Brunne.  It  may  be  added,  that  his 
writings  betray  not  the  least  symptom  of  his  having  been  either 
an  Abelard  among  priests,  or  an  Ovid  among  poets.'  Vol.  I.  p.  47. 

Adam  Davis,  the  marshal  of  Stratford-le-Bow,  who  flourished 
in  the  same  century  with  the  above  half-forbidden  chronicler,  was 
more  pious  in  his  themes.  Among  other  pieces,  he  wrote  *  The 
Battle  of  Jerusalem;'  in  the  course  of  which  poem,  Pontius  Pilate 
challenges  our  Saviour  to  single  combat.  Robert  Langlande,  or 
whoever  else  he  be,  who  wrote  *  Piers  Plowmap's  Visions,'  soon  af- 
ter, in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  not  less  whimsical  in  some  of 
his  notions.  In  one  of  his  dreams,  the  power  of  grace  or  christian 
life,  confers  upon  him  four  stout  oxen  to  cultivate  the  field  of 
truth;  these  are  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  last  of  whom 
is  the  gentlest  of  the  team.  He  afterwards  assigns  him  the  like 
number  of  stots  or  bullocks,  to  harrow  what  the  evangelists  had 
ploughed;  and  this  new  homed  team  consists  of  Saint  or  Stot  Am- 
brose, Stot  Austin,  Stot  Gregory,  and  Stot  Jerome.  Langlande,  it 
appears,  to  use  Mr.  Campbell's  very  fine  and  delicate  distinction, 
*  taking  satire  not  in  its  mean  and  personal  acceptation,  but  under- 

VOL.  XIV.  15 
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standing  it  as  the  moral  warfare  of  indignation  and  ridicule  against 
turpitude  and  absurdity,'  attacked  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy, 
prayed  heaven  to  amend  the  pope,  and  predicted  the  reign  of  a 
king,  who  should  destroy  the  monasteries.  Mr.  Campbell  has  given 
a  very  masterly  character  of  this  early  satirist. 

*  His  style,  even  making  allowance  for  its  antiquity,  has  a  vul- 
gar sur,  and  seems  to  indicate  a  mind  that  would  have  been  coarse,^ 
though  strong,  in  any  state  of  society.  But,  on  the  "other  hand,  his 
work,  with  all  its  tiresome  homilies,  illustrations  from  school  di- 
vinity, and  uncouth  phraseology,  has  some  interesting  features  of 
originality.  He  employs  no  borrowed  materials;  he  is  the  earliest 
of  our  writers  in  whom  there  is  a  tone  of  moral  reflection,  and  his 
sentiments  are  those  of  bold  and  solid  integrity.  The  zeal  of  truth 
was  in  him;  and  his  vehement  manner  sometimes  rises  to  elo- 
quence, when  he  denounces  hypocrisy  and  imposture.  The  mind 
is  struck  with  his  rude  voice,  proclaiming  independent  and  popular 
sentiments,  from  an  age  of  slavery  and  superstition,  and  thunder- 
ing a  prediction  in  the  ear  of  papacy,  which  was  doomed  to  be 
literally  fulfilled  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  His 
allusions  to  contemporary  life  aiFord  some  amusing  glimpses  of  its 
manners.  There  is  room  to  suspect  that  Spenser  was  acquainted 
with  his  works;  and  Milton,  either  from  accident  or  design,  has 
the  appearance  of  having  had  one  of  Langlande's  passages  in  his 
mind,  when  he  wrote  the  sublime  description  of  the  lazar-house 
m  Paradise  Lost.'   Vol*  I,  p.  68. 

The  sixteenth  century  gave  birth  to  a  singular  pastoral  poet, 
Alexander  Barclay,  a  priest  of  St.  Mary  Otterburne,  in  Devonshire. 
His  pictures  of  rural  felicity  lack  the  customary  enchantment  with 
which  his  brethren  of  the  song  have  been  used  to  environ  them,  as 
his  conception  of  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  golden  age 
of  Paradise  will  abundantly  testify. 

*  Adam,  he  tells  us  in  verse,  was  one  day  abroad  at  his  work-^ 
Eve  was  at  the  door  of  the  house,  with  her  children  playing  about 
her;  some  of  them  she  was  ^^  kembing,"  says  the  poet,  prefixiiig 
another  participle,  not  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  to  describe  die 
usefulness  of  the  comb.  Her  Maker  having  deigned  to  pay  lier 
a  visit,  she  was  ashamed  to  be  found  with  so  many  ill-drest  chil- 
dren about  her,  and  hastened  to  stow  a  number  of  them  out  of 
sight;  some  of  them  she  concealed  under  hay  and  straw,  odnrs 
she  put  up  the  chimney,  and  one  o|-  two  in  a  **  tub  of  draff."  Hav- 
ing produced,  however,  the  best  looking  and  best  dressed  of  them,, 
she  was  delighted  to  hear  their  Divine  visitor  bless  them,  and  des- 
tine some  of  them  to  be  kings  and  emperors,  some  dukes  and  barons^ 
and  others  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  aldermen*  Unwilling  that  any  of 
her  family  should  forfeit  blessings  whilst  they  were  going,  she  im- 
mediately drew  out  the  remainder  from  their  concealment;  but 
when  they  came  forth,  they  were  so  covered  with  dust  and  cob- 
webs, and  had  so  many  bits  of  chaff  and  straw  sticking  to  their 
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b&ir,  that  instead  of  receiving  benedictions  and  promotion,  they 
were  doomed  to  vocations  of  toil  and  poverty,  suitable  to  their 
dirty  appearance.'   Vol.  I.  p.  99. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell^  in.  calling  Spen- 
ser the  *  Rubens  of  English  poetry,'  no  two  styles,  as  Jfar  as  we  can 
compare  the  sister  arts,  appear  to  us  to  be  more  dissimilar.  The 
•colouring  of  Rubens  is  vivid,  dazzling,  and  diversified;  splitting 
his  pictures  into  a  variety  of  parts,  and  never  permitting  the  eye 
to  repose  itself.  The  tints  of  the  poet  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  are 
soft,  melting,  and  harmonized;  and  taking  each  book  as  a  separate 
painting,  every  touch  heightens  the  general  effect,  and  contribute^ 
to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  In  the  Flemish  artist,  for  the  most 
part,  his  stories  are  well  told,  but  his  separate  component  figure3 
are  far  from  pleasing;  the  powers  of  Spenser  lie  in  a  directly  op- 
posite direction;  his  general  design  is  faulty  in  the  extreme,  and 
his  story  impossible  in  execution;  yet  nothing  in  poetry  can  go 
beyond  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  each  detached  scene,  and  the  hap- 
py conception  of  individual  character.  He  is,  indeed,  a  ^  painter 
who  makes  us  forget  the  defect  of  his  design  by  the  magic  of  hU 
colouring;'  but  not  by  this  only,  for  even  his  colouring  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  merit  both  of  his  particular  grouping,  and  his  single 
figures.  If  we  still  doubt  that  Spenser  and  Reubens  are  tobea8sign->. 
ed  to  different  schools,  let  us  pause  but  for  a  moment  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  grace  and  dignity  in  Una,  or  in  Britomart,  and  thcsn  turn  to 
one  of  the  fleshy  and  abdominous  vrows  in  the  judgment  of  Paris, 

We  have  more  charity  also  to  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  than 
Mr.  Campbell  expresses.  The  main  incident,  indeed,  the  loss  of  a 
needle,  in  a  man's  small  clothes,  is  not  of  the  heroic  class,  but  it 
has  afforded  us  many  a  hearty  laugh;  it  is  decently  managed,  an4 
it  possesses  one  very  rare  quality,  that  of  being  highly  humorous 
without  being  at  all  vulgar.  Of  Ben  Johnson's  excellencies  we 
have  not  long  ago  had  occasion  to  speak  so  much  at  large,  that  we 
must  only  repeat  ourselves  if  we  again  entered  upon  an  estimate 
of  them.  Mr.  Campbell  (with  some  hesitation,  hoitever,  t»«t9  tutf- 
Tt  ^t  ^vfMgt)  gives  the  palm  to  the  Epicoene  in  preference  to  the  Fox 
and  the  Alchymist.  To  us,  we  confes3,  diat  the  Fox  appears  the 
purest,  the  most  legitimate,  and  the  most  truly  classical  comedy 
which  our  language  has  produced.  If  it  were  left  alone,  the  soli* 
tary  surviving  wreck  of  all  his  works,  it  would  indisputably,  of 
itself,  entitle  its  author  to  the  same  high  rank  which  he  now  holds 
while  his  numerous  laurels  are  entire.  Chalkhill's  exquisite  de- 
scription of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  we  have  also  recenUy  laid  be- 
fore our  readers.  We  can  refer  them  to  '  the  abode  of  the  witch 
Orandre,'  as  another  very  choice  specimen  of  his  rich  and  roman- 
tic muse.  In  his  estimate  of  our  elder  dramatists,  Mr.  Campbell'i? 
remarks  are  so  just,  that  we  can  only  lament  their  brevity,  and 
regret  that  a  more  extensive  survey  was  incompatible  with  the  plan 
which  he  has  laid  down  for  himself. 
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Of  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope  also,  he  speaks  with  that 
h^gh  merited  admiration,  which  it  has  been  the  contagious  disease 
of  vulgar  minds  of  late  to  deny  it.  For  ourselves,  perhaps,  we 
place  the  elder  of  these  poets  on  a  still  loftier  pedestal  than  is  here 
assigned  him;  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  more  diligently  his 
works  are  studied,  the  more  firmly  will  his  fame  be  established. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  him  as  coarse  and  deficient  in 
finishing;  that  Dr}'den  has  coarse  and  unfinished  passages,  cannot 
be  denied;  but  that  in  the  great  mass  of  his  words,  the  boldness, 
vigour,  and  elasticity  of  his  touch,  by  any  means  detract  from 
grace  and  delicacy,  where  he  deems  them  appropriate  ornaments, 
we  utterly  deny.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  examples  of  refine- 
ment in  our  poetry,  if  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  light  and 
aerial  pictures  of  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf?  or  where  shall  we  dis- 
cover more  pleasing  images  of  repose  than  in  the  Epistle  to  his 
Kinsman,  John  Dryden,  of  Chesterton?  We  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  extracting  the  following  able  defence  of  our  other 
great  poet,  from  a  charge  which,  however  commonly  advanced 
against  him,  has  neitheir  meaning  nor  justice;  and  we  heartily  thank 
Mr.  Campbell  for  having  set  it  at  rest,  as  we  hope,  for  ever. 

*  That  Pope  was  neither  so  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
nor  so  indistinct  in  describing  them  as  to  forfeit  the  character  of  a 
genuine  poet,  is  what  I  mean  to  urge,  without  exaggerating  his 
picturesqueness.  But  before  speaking  of  that  quality  in  his  writ- 
ings, I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  fa- 
culty by  which  a  poet  luminously  describes  objects  of  art,  is  es- 
sentially the  same  faculty,  which  enables  him  to  be  a  faithful 
describer  of  simple  nature;  in  the  second  place,  that  nature  and 
art  are  to  a  greater  degree  relative  terms  in  poetical  description 
than  is  generally  recollected:  and,  thirdly,  that  artificial  objects 
and  manners  are  of  so  much  importance  in  fiction,  as  to  make  the 
exquisite  description  of  them  no  less  characteristic  of  genius  than 
the  description  of  simple  physical  appearances.  The  poet  is  **  crea- 
tion's heir.''  He  deepens  our  social  interest  in  existence.  It  is 
surely  by  the  liveliness  of  the  interest  which  he  excites  in  exist- 
ence, and  not  by  the  class  of  subjects  which  he  chooses,  that  we 
most  fairly  appreciate  the  genius  or  the  life  of  life  which  is  in 
him.  It  is  no  irreverence  to  the  external  charms  of  nature  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  more  important  to  a  poet's  study,  than  the  man- 
ners and  affections  of  his  species.  Nature  is  the  poet's  goddess;  but 
by  nature,  no  one  rightly  understands  her  mere  inanimate  face — 
however  charming  it  may  be — or  the  simple  landscape  painting 
of  trees,  clouds,  precipices,  and  flowers.  Why  then  try  Pope,  or 
any  other  poet,  exclusively  by  his  powers  of  describing  inanimate 
phenomena?  Nature,  in  the  wide  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
means  life  in  all  its  circumstances — nature  moral  as  well  as  exter- 
nal. As  the  subject  of  inspired  fiction,  nature  includes  artificial 
forms  and  manners.  Richardson  is  no  less  a  painter  of  nature  than 
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Homen  Homer  himself  is  a  minute  describer  of  works  of  art; 
and  Milton  is  full  of  imagery  derived  from  it,  Satan's  spear  is 
compared  to  the  pine  that  makes  ^^  the  mast  of  some  great  ammi- 
ral,"  and  his  shield  is  like  the  moon,  but  like  the  moon  artificially 
seen  through  the  glass  of  the  Tuscan  artist.  "  The  spirit-stirring 
drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  the  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  are  all  artificial 
images.  When  Shakspeare  groups  into  one  view  the  most  sublime 
objects  of  the  universe,  he  fixes  first  on  "  the  cloud- capt  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples."  Those  who  have  ever 
witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  lanching  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will 
perhaps  forgive  me  for  adding  this  to  the  examples  of  the  sublime 
objects  of  artificial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can  never  forget  the 
impression,  and  of  having  witnessed  it  reflected  from  the  faces  of 
ten  thousand  spectators.  They  seem  yet  before  me — I  sympathize 
with  their  deep  and  silent  expectation,  and  with  their  final  burst 
of  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  affecting  national 
solemnity.  When'the  vast  bulwark  sprang  from  her  cradle,  the 
calm  water  on  which  she- swung  majestically  round,  gave  the  im- 
agination a  contrast  of  the  stormy  element  on  which  she  was  soon 
to  ride.  All  the  da}  s  of  battle  and  the  nights  of  danger  which 
she  had  to  encounter,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  she  had  to 
visit,  and  all  that  she  had  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose 
in  awful  presentiment  before  the  mind;  and  when  the  heart  gave 
her  a  benediction,  ijt  was  like  one  pronounced  on  a  living  bemg. 
Vol.  I.  p.  262. 

We  do  not  complain  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  too  poetical  here.  He 
speaks  with  the  enthusiasm  which  a  poet  ought  to  feel  for  an  in- 
jured brother,  and  he  expresses  himself  in  a  lofty  but  unforced 
strain  of  legitimate  eloquence. 

The  remaining  six  \x)lumes  of  this  work  are  occupied  by  critical 
notices  and  specimens; — we  shall  endeavour  to  glean  a  few  par- 
ticulars from  the  former,  but  to  extract  from  extracts  would  be 
only  to  pour  water  on  a  dilution.  James  I.  of  Scotland,  was  a 
^statesman  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  a  primitive  legislator,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  punishment  had  little. other  origin  than  what  it  could 
find  in  the  Lex  Talionis — a  petty  chieftain  of  the  North,  Macdo- 
nald,  having  wronged  the  widow  of  his  retainers,  she  threatened 
an  appeiK  to  the  king.  The  barbarian  seized  the  unhappy  woman, 
and  ordered  her  feet  to  be  shod  with  iron  plates  nailed  to  the  soles, 
adding  this  bitter  sarcasm,  '  that  she  was  now  armed  against  the 
roughness  of  the  roads.'  The  poor  sufferer,  however,  found  means 
to  acquaint  the  king  with  her  tragedy.  He  surprised  Macdonald, 
and  having  shod  him  and  twelve  of  his  associates  in  a  similar 
manner,  after  several  days  exposure  in  Edinburgh,  consigned  them 
to  the  executioner.  Drayton,  in  his  childhood,  was  very  anxious 
to  know  what  strange  kind  of  beings  poets  were,  and,  on  his  com- 
ing to  college,  importuned  his  tutor,  if  possible,  to  make  him  a 
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poet.  (By  the  way,  we  wish  the  booksellers  would  indulge  us  witK 
ati  edition  of  his  works  collected*   It  is  difficult  to  meet  with  the 
Poly-Olbion  entire,  and  the  folio,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  found, 
sells  at  a  great  price.)— William  Cartwright  was  a  *  most  florid  and 
seraphic  preacher:'  William  Quarles  *  a  volumnious  saint;'  two 
characters  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  signs  of  the  times, 
are  not  yet  extinct  among  us.  In  the  course  of  the  civil  war,  George 
Wither  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  royalists,  some  of  whom  pressed 
for  his  execution,  as  of  one  of  the  most  seditious  among  the  puri- 
tanical faction.   Denham,  the  poet,  is  said  to  have  saved  his  life  by 
an  opportune  ^Vtt  d^ esprit.   He  humbly  prayed  his  majesty  that  he 
would  be  pleased  not  to  hang  his  prisoner,  for  as  long  as  Wither 
lived,  he  (Denham)  could  not  be  counted  the  worst  poet  in  Eng- 
land.   It  may  be  questioned  whether,  if  this  unhappy  wight  had 
really  drank  of  Aganippe  at  its  source,  he  would  not  have  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  prevent  the  sarcasm.  Dr.  Henry  Moore,  the  author 
of  Psychozoia,  studied  the  Platonic  writers  and  mystic  divined 
till  his  frame  became  emaciated,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  so  ex- 
cited, that  he  held  viva  voce  conversations  with  invisible  spirits, 
and  fancied  that  his  body  exhaled  the  perfume  of  violets.    Nat 
Lee's  derangement  was  of  another  kind — partly  hereditary,  and 
partly  aggravated  by  habits  very  alien  from  Platonic  studies.   He 
was  for  a  short  time  on  the  stage  as  an  actor,  and  though  in  this 
line  completely  unsuccessful,  he  read  aloud  from  his  own  tragedies 
in  so  pathetic  a  manner,  that,  according  to  Cibber,  when  the  poet 
one  day  was  reading  to  Mohun  at  a  rehearsal,   Mohun,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  admiration,  threw  down  his  part  and  said,  *  unless 
I  were  able  to  play  it  as  well  as  you  read  it,  to  what  purpose  should 
I  undertake  it?'    Much  has  been  said  of  the  ungenial  office  whidi 
was  bestowed  upon  Bums  in  our  own  days — we  did  not  know  that  his 
patrons  had  high  authority  in  the  same  line.     Rowe's  preferment 
was  that  of  poet  laureate,  and  land  surveyor  of  the  customs;  a 
union  which,  if  Mr.  Southey  is  allowed  to  practise  what  his  fa- 
vourite poet  sung,  is  not  likely  to  be  revived.    *  Why,'  asks  this 
gentleman,  in  his  Specimens  of  English  Poetry,  *  is  Pomfret's  Choice 
the  most  popular  poem  in  our  language.'   '  Why,'  observes  Mr. 
Campbell,  *  it  may  be  inquired  with  equal  propriety,  is  London 
bridge  built  of  Parian  marble?'   Matthew  Green,  though  he  wrote 
a  poem  with  a  hypochondriacal  title, '  The  Spleen,'  was  afiacetiousr 
fellow,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  testify.  *  One  day  his  friend, 
Sylvanus  Bevan,  complained  to  him,  that  while  he  was  bathing  in 
the  river,  he  had  been  saluted  by  a  waterman  with  the  cty  of 
^itker  ^i/*/,  and  wondered  how  he  should  have  been  known  to 
be  a  Quaker  without  his  clothes,'  Green  replied, '  by  your  swim- 
ming against  the  stream.'  (Vol.  v.  49).  William  Hamilton,  of  Ban- 
gour,  wiiom,  we  know  not  why,  it  has  sometimes  been  the  fashion 
to  call  a  poet,  was  a  desperate  lover, — ^that  is,  in  verse.    A  Scotch 
lady  whom  he  teased  with  his  addresses,  applied  to  Home,  tlie 
author  of  Douglas,  for  advice  how  to  get  rid  of  them.   Home  ad- 
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vised  her  to  affect  to  favour  his  assiduities.  She  did  so,  and  they 
were  immediately  withdrawn,  Shenstone  was  an  inamorato  of  the 
same  species;  he  might  have  had  his  Phyllis  whenever  he  chose 
to  ask  for  her.  Of  Moore,  the  author  of  the  Fables,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell relates  a  singular  circumstance.  In  the  last  number  of  The 
World,  to  which  he  contributed  sixty-one  papers,  the  cohclusicm 
of  the  work  is  made  to  depend  on  a  fictitious  incident  which  had 
occasioned  the  death  of  the  author.  When  the  papers  were  col- 
lected into  volumes,  Moore,  who  superintended  the  publicaticm, 
realized  this  jocular  fiction  by  hisi^own  death,  while  the  last  num- 
ber was  in  the  press. 

Much  as  we  have  protested  against  poetical  extracts,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  we  cannot  forbear  from  citing  the  following  humor- 
ous translation  of  the  *  Integer  Vitse'  of  Horace,  by  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Allan  Ramsay.  It  was  wholly  new  to  us,  and  if  it  is 
equally  so  to  our  readers,  we  feel  that  they  will  forgive  us  fcr  vV- 
olatlng  our  resolution. 

^  HOAACE's  '<  INTEGER  VITiE,"  &C.  OT  ALLAN  RAMSAY,  3\J^. 

<  A  man  of  no  base  (John)  life  or  conversation, 
Needs  not  to  trust  in,  coat  of  mail  nor  bufTskin, 
Nor  need  he  vapour,  witli  the  sword  and  rapier, 

Pistol,  or  great  glkn. 

*  A\  hether  be  ran^^es,  eastward  to  the  Ganges, 
Or  if  he  bends  his  course  to  the  West  Indies, 
Or  sail  the  Sea  Red,  which  so  many  strange  odd 

Stories  are  told  of. 

^  For  but  last  Monday,  walking  at  noon  day. 
Conning  a  ditty,  to  divert  my  Betty, 
By  me  that  sour  Turk  (I  not  frighted)  our  Kirk- 
Treasurer's  man  passed. 

*  And  sure  more  horrid  monster  in  the  torrid- 
Zone  ne'er  was  found.  Sir,  tho'  for  snakes  renown'd.  Sir, 
Nor  can  great  Peter's  empire  bot^st  such  creatures, 

Th'  of  bears  the  wet  nurse. 

*  Should  I  by  hap  land  on  the  coast  of  Lapland, 
Where  there  no  fir  is,  much  less  pears  and  cherries, 
Where  stormy  weather's  sold  by  hags,  whose  leather- 
faces  would  fright  one. 

*  Place  roe  where  tea  grows,  or  where  sooty  neg^roes, 
(beep's  guts  round  tie  them,  lest  the  sun  should  fry  them. 
Still  while  my  Betty  smiles  and  talks  so  pretty, 

I  wiU  adore  her.'  Vol.  V.  p.  333. 

The  particulars  which  Mr.  Campbell  has  recorded  of  Goldsmith, 
are  aoKing  die  most  entertaining  things  in  this  work.  He  was  be- 
laboured by  a  savage  tutor,  Theaker  Wilder,  and  driven  from  the 
university  of  DuUin,  for  giving  a  very  innocent  hop  in  his  Colle^ 
Rooms.  He  forwards  undertook  the  station  of  domestic  tutor  m 
a  gentleman's  family,  and  staid  there  long  enough  to  save  30/., 
with  which  he  bought  a  tolerable  horse,  and  set  out,  somewhat 
better  equipped  than  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  whom  he  seems  to 
have  chosen  as  his  prototype,  expressly  in  search  of  adventure. 
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^  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  his  friends,  having  heard  nothing  of 
him,  concluded  that  he  had  left  the  kingdom,  when  he  returned  to 
his  mother's  house,  without  a  penny,  upon  a  poor  little  horse,  which 
he  called  Fiddleback,  and  which  was  not  worth  more  than  twenty 
shillings.  The  account  which  he  gave  of  himself  was,  that  he  had 
been  at  Cork,  where  he  had  sold  his  former  horse,  and  paid  his 
passage  to  America;  but  the  ship  happening  to  sail  whilst  he  was 
viewing  the  curiosities  of  the  city,  he  had  just  money  enough  left 
to  purchase  Fiddleback,  and  to  reach  the  house  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance on  the  road.  This  nominal  friend,  however,  had  received 
him  very  coldly:  and,  in  order  to  evade  his  application  for  pecu- 
niary relief,  had  advised  him  to  sell  his  diminutive  steed,  and 
promised  him  another  in  its  place,  which  should  cost  hiih  notltiiiifip 
either  for  price  or  provender.  To  confirm  this  promise,  he  pulleq 
out  an  oaken  staff  from  beneath  a  bed.  Just  as  this  generous  offer 
had  been  made,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  came  in,  and  invited 
both  the  miser  and  Goldsmith  to.  dine  with  him..  Upon  a  short 
acquaintance,  Oliver  communicated  his  situation  to  the  stranger, 
and  was  enabled,  by  his  liberality,  to  proceed  upon  his  journey. 
This  was  his  story.  His  mother,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  looking 
rather  gravely  upon  her  prudent  child,  who  had  such  adventures 
to  relate,  when  he  concluded  them  by  saying,  "  and  now,  my  dear 
mother,  having  struggled  so  hard  to  come  home  to  you,  I  wonder 
that  you  are  not  more  rejoiced  to  see  me."  Mr.  Contarine  next 
resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Temple;  but  on  his  way  to  London  he 
was  fleeced  of  all  his  money  in  gaming,  and  returned  once  more 
to  his  mother's  house  in  disgrace  and  affliction.  Again  wa3  hjs 
good  uncle  reconciled  to  him,  and  equipped  him  for  Edinburgh, 
that  he  might  pursue  the  study  of  medicine. 
.  ^  On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh  he  took  lodgings,  and  sallied  forth 
to  take  a  view  of  the  city;  but  at  a  late  hour,  he  recollected  that 
he  had  omitted  to  inform  himself  of  the  name  and  addi^ess  of  bis 
landlady;  and  would  not  have  foimd  his  way  back,  if  he  .had  not 
fortunately  met  with  the  f>orter  who  had  carried  his  luggage.  Afc 
ter  attending  some  courses  of  medical  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  he 
was  permitted  by  his  unqle,  to  repair  to  Lcyden,  for  the  sake  of 
finishing  his  studies,  when  his  departure  was  accelerated  by  a  debt, 
which  he  had  co]^tracted  by  becoming  security  for  an  acquaintance, 
and  from  the  arrest  attending  which,  he  was  only  saved  by  the  in- 
terference of  a  friend.  If  Ley  den,  however,  was  his  object,  .be, 
with  the  usual  eccentricity  of  his  motions,  set  out  to  reach  it  Ixy 
way  of  Bordeaux,. and  embarked  in  a  ship  which  was  bound  thithi^ 
from  Leithj.but  ivhjch  was  driven,  by  stress  of  weather, intoN^w*- 
castle  upon  Tyne*  iiis  fellow  passengers  were .  ^pm^  Scotchnicn, 
wIk)  had  been  employed  in  raising  men  in  their  own  countiy  6>r 
the;,$ierv4ae  pf-tbejcing  pf  Friuice.  They^  were  arrested,  by  order* 
from  government,  at  Newcastle;  and  Goldsmith,  who  had  been 
committed  to  prison  with  them,  was  not  liberated  till  after  a  fort- 
night's confinement.    By  this  accident,  however,  he  was  eventually 
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saved  from  an  early  death.  The  vessel  sailed  during  his  imprison- 
ment, and  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  where  every 
soul  on  board  perished.'    Vol.  VI.  p.  254. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  sound  and  elegant 
critical  estimate  of  his  poetical  powers  which  succeeds  these  anec- 
dotes. Walter  Harte's  father  was  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  who, 
with  a  rare  political  and  moral  honesty  renised  to  take  the  oaths  to 
king  William,  though  in  the  time  of  the  dethroned  monarch  he 
had  personally  remonstrated  with  Jefferies  for  his  cruelty.  Harte 
himself  seems  to  have  been  the  last  man  whom  we  should  have 
expected  lord  Chesterfield  to  select  as  tutor  for  his  son.  His  life 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  written  in  so  barbarous  a  jargon,  that  hi9 
noble  patron,  speaking  of  its  being  translated  into  German,  heartily 
wished  *  that  its  author  had  translated  it  into  English;'  yet  the 
historian  himself  fancied  that  his  style  was  particularly  easy,  and 
when  George  Hawkins,  the  bookseller,  ventured  very  respectfully 
to  solicit  the  alteration  of  some  of  his  most  violent  and  uncouth 
phrases, '  Ah,  George,'  he  used  to  answer,  *  that  is  what  we  C0[il 
writing"*^ 

A  little  ^  Ode  on  hearing  the  drum,'  beginning  ^  I  h%te  that 
drum's  discordant  sound,'  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  a 
quaker  bard,  John  Scott.  We  should  be  sorry  to  rob  the  society, 
of  Friends  of  the  few  laurels  with  which  their  solitary  poet  is 
graced,  but  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  we  have  not  seen  these 
verses  in  the  pages  of  a  living  poet;  be  it  as  it  may,  lis  est  de  tri- 
his  capeiiis  and  neither  party  can  lose  much  by  the  surrender.  We 
have  heard  that  when  Mr.  Gibbon  presented  his  concluding  Series 
of  ^  the  Decline  and  Fall,'  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  his  illus- 
trious patron's  remark  was, '  What  another  thick  book,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, always  scribble,  scribble,  scribble!'  Lord  Nugent,  it  is  said, 
met  with  a  similar  reception  from  the  throne  itself.  His  zeal  for 
the  manufactures  of  his  native  country  induced  him  to  present  the 
queen  with  a  new-year's  gift  of  Irish  grogpram,  accompanied  with 
a  copy  of  verses:  and  it  was  wickedly  alleged  that  her  majesty 
had  returned  her  thanks  to  the  noble  author  for  both  his  pieces  of 
stuff. 

In  p.  327,  vol.  vii,  we  observe  Mr.  Matthias  mentioned  by  name 
as  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature;  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  he  is  so,  but  as  we  believe  that  Mr.  Matthias 
has  never  avowed  himself  so  to  be,  we  look  upon  an  unqualified 
and  unauthorised  assertion  of  this  kind  (particularly  when  ac- 
companied by  a  protestation  of  individual  partiality,  which  implies 
personal  friendship),  to  be  no  slight  breach  of  literary  morals. 
Whatever  may  be  the  purpose  (and  we  can  imagine  many  which 
are  highly  salutary),  for  which  a  writer  resigns  the  gratification  of 
living  fame,  by  adopting  concealment,  to  unmask  him  against  his 
will,  is  at  least,  un«:ourteous.  We  may  suspect,  and  we  may  state 
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the  grounds  of  our  suspicions,  but  to  go  beyond  this,  especially  if 
we  are  in  his  confidence,  is  rude,  if  not  dishonest* 

We  have  not  much  respect  for  Darwin  either  as  a  man  or  as.  a 
poet;  the  two  following  anecdotes  are  whimsical  and  characteristic. 

^  He  was,  in  theory  and  practice,  a  rigid  enemy  to  the  use  of 
wine,  and  of  all  intoxicating  liquors;  and  in  the  course  of  his  prac* 
tice,  was  regarded  as  a  great  promoter  of  temperate  habits  among 
the  citizens:  but  he  gave  a  singular  instance  of  his  departure  from 
his  own  theory,  within  a  few  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  verj 
place,  where  he  proved  the  apostle  of  sobriety.  Having  one  day 
joined  a  few  friends,  who  were  going  on  a  water  party,  he  got  so 
tipsy  after  a  cold  collation,  that  on  the  boat  approaching  Notting- 
ham, he  jumped  into  the  river,  and  swam  ashore.  The  party  called 
to  the  philosopher  to  return;  but  he  walked  on  deliberately,  in  hia 
wet  clothes,  till  he  reached  the  market-place  of  Nottingham,  and 
was  there  found  by  his  friend,  an  apothecary  of  the  place,  ha* 
ranguing  the  town's  people  on  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  till  he  waa 
persuaded  by  his  friend  to  come  to  his  house  and  shift  his  clothes* 
Dr.  JDarwin  stammered  habitually;  but  on  this  occasion,  wine  un- 
tie^  his  tongue.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
the  patella  of  his  knee,  in  consequence  of  attempting  to  drive  a 
carriage  of  his  (^wn  Utopian  contrivance,  which  upset  at  the  first 
experiment.'  Vol.  VII.  p.  397. 

One  thing  has  struck  us  very  forcibly  in  this  collection.— We 
know  not  where  among  the  same  number  of  men,  occupied  in  the 
same  pursuit,  so  many  instances  of  unhappiness  could  be  discover- 
ed. Some  indeed  have  been  the  merited  victims  of  their  owb  in- 
temperate follies;  but  to  the  lovers  of  good  old  times,  who  shrink 
back  when  they  hear  of  a  sleek  and  well-fed  modem  bard  rec«v- 
ing  3,000  guineas  for  the  copy-right  of  a  modish  and  mawkish 
poem,  it  may  a£Ford  some  consolation  to  review  those  who  have 
been  tenants  of  the  cell,  or  the  garret,  and  whose  stomachs  hsLYt 
kept  an  inverted  sabbath  of  six  days  out  of  the  seven.  Greene,  it 
is  true,  died  of  a  surfeit  of  pickled  herrings  and  old  Rhenish; 
Marlowe  and  Motteaux  were  killed  in  drunken  quarrels  at  a  bnn 
thel;  Fenton  drank  two  bottles  of  Port  every  afternoon,  in  his  eaay 
chair,  and  died  by  attempting  a  reduction;  Randolph,  Somerville, 
Pamell,  fell  sacrifices  to  Bacchus;  George  Etheridge  broke  hb 
neck  down  stairs,  while  bowing  his  friends  out  after  dinner;  aad 
May  was  so  deKghted  with  the  success  of  his  '  Breviary,'  that  tie 
went  to  bed  one  night  after  having  drank  freely,  in  apparent  hesdtli, 
and  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  Some  indeed  assert,  that  hb 
night  cap  was  tied  too  tightly  under  his  chin,  but  Andrew  Mwvel 
attributes  his  death  to.  an  equally  probable  cause  of  suffocation* 
Look  now  on  the  shadowy  side  of  the  picture:  Denham,  Nat  Letv 
CoUins,  Cowper,  Smart,  Brook,  G.  A.  Stevens,  Bampfylde,  and 
Ferguson,  all  died  in  idiotcy  or  madness;  of  the  last,  a  most  touch- 
ing incident  is  related; — ^  When  committed  to  the  receptacle  of 
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the  insahe,  a  consciousness  of  his  dreadful  fate  s^fetnct!  to  come 
over  him.  At  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  he  uttered  a  wild  cry 
of  despair,  which  was  re-echoed  from  all  the  itimates  of  the  dread- 
ful mansion,  and  left  an  impression  of  inexpressible  horror  on  the 
friends  who  attended.'  In  a  few  days  his  poverty-stricken  mother, 
who  had  reluctantly  committed  her  son  to  a  public  hospital,  froth 
her  inability  to  support  him,  received  remittances  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  his  attendance  at  home;  but  they  arrived  too 
late;  the  poor  maniac  was  already  dead.  Otway,  John  Brown  (the 
author  of  Barbarossa),  and  Chatterton,  were  suicides*  George 
Wither,  Dekker,  Cotton,  Savage,  and  Lloyd,  breathed  their  last 
in  jails.  Lovelace,  once  the  pride  of  courts,  after  losing  his  mis- 
tress like  Biron  in  Isabella,  escaped  a  prison  only  by  concealment, 
and  died  in  a  miserable  lodging  near  Shoe -lane.  Butler,  and  Ben 
Jonson,  each  experienced  the  worst  extremes  of  poverty.  An- 
drew Marvel  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.  Q,uarles  died 
heart-broken  at  the  destruction  of  his  whole  possessions,  (among 
which  he  most  regretted  his  books  and  MSS.)  by  the  Puritans. 
Drummond  is  said,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Campbell's  bitter  sarcasm,  never  to  have  recovered  his  shock 
on  hearing  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  Shirley  and  his  wife  died 
of  fright  at  the  fire  of  London;  and  poor  George  Sewell,  after 
writing  in  the  Spectator,  and  living  in  a  polished  circle,  had  not  a 
single  friend  to  close  his  eyes.  He  was  buried  meanly  under  a 
hollow  tree  in  the  boundary  of  Hamstead  church-yard,  and  how- 
ever courted  in  his  life  time,  has  not  nOw  even  a  turf  hillock  to 
point  out  the  spot  of  his  repose. 

Happy  for  many  of  these  would  it  have  been  if  their  histories 
had  been  as  much  a  blank  as  that  of  Timothy  Dwight;  a  gentleman 
whose  pretensions  to  a  niche  in  this  collection  are  not  very  clear. 
*  Timothy  Dwight:  of  this  American  poet,  I  am  sorry  to  be  able 
to  give  the  British  reader  no  account.  I  believe  his  personal  his- 
tory is  as  little  known  as  his  poetry  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic' 
Is  not  this  somewhat  like  the  famous  chapter  on  Serpents  in  a  work 
on  Nati^al  History?  *•  On  Serpents.  There  are  no  Serpents  to  be 
£>und  in  these  countries.'  But  there  afe  ma^y  other  Poets  in  these 
jrolumes  concerning  whom  we  only  *  wonder  hof^^,  the  d — ^1  they 
got  there.'  Amhurst  Selden  to  wit:  from  whose  dull  verses  it  is 
inconceivable  how  Mr.  Campbell  could  have  the  patience  to  quote 
nearly  forty  pages.  Some  few  (but  in  justice  we  mii5t  say. very 
few)  of  the  extracts  also  ought  not  to  have  found  their  way  inta  a 
work  intended  for  general  circulation.  With  these  trifling  excep- 
tions, we  venture  to  recommend  the  work  before  us  as  forming  the 
best  *  Corpus'  of  our  own  Poets  now  in  existence.  We  are  far 
however  from  meaning  by  this  commendation,  that  we  think  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  form  one  which  should  be  much  bettcfir. 
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[From  the  <  Description  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People  of 
India,'  &c.,  by  the  Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois,  Missionary  in  the  Mysore.] 

"WM  ARRI  AGE  is  to  a  Hindu  the  great,  the  tnost  essential  of  all 
•^"-  objects;  that  of  which  he  speaks  the  most  and  looks  forward 
to  from  the  remotest  distance*  A  man  who  is  not  married  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  person  without  establishment,  and  almost  as  a  use- 
less member  of  society.  Until  he  arrives  at  this  state  he  is  con-s 
suited  on  no  great  affairs,  nor  employed  on  any  important  trust. 
In  short,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  out  of  the  pale  of  nature. 
A  Brahman  who  becomes  a  widower  is  likewise  held  to  have 
fallen  from  his  station;  and  nothing  is  more  urgent  upon  him  than 
to  resume  the  marriage  state. 

The  case  is  quite  different  with  respect  to  widows.  It  never 
enters  into  their  view  to  procure  a  new  establishment,  even  when 
they  lose  their  husbands  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven:  for  it  is  not 
rare  to  see  widows  no  older,  particularly  among  the  Brahmans  (as 
has  already  been  mentioned),  where  an  old  man  of  sixty  or  upwaitls 
takes  for  his  second  wife  a  child  of  that  tender  age.  Their  preju- 
dices, however,  on  this  subject,  have  taken  such  firm  root  in  their 
minds,  that  the  bare  mentioning  of  remarrying  these  young  widows 
would  be  considered  by  their  relations  and  by  themselves  as  the 
greatest  of  insults.  Yet  they  are  despised  through  all  India.  The 
very  name  of  widow  is  a  reproach;  and  the  greatest  possible  cala* 
mity  that  can  befal  a  woman  is  to  survive  her  husband;  although 
to  .marry  with  another  would  be  held  a  thousand  times  more  to  be 
dreaded.  From  that  moment  she  would  be  hunted  out  of  society, 
and  no  decent  person  would  venture  at  any  time  to  have  the 
slightest  intercourse  with  her. 

Though  marriage  be  considered  the  natural  condition  of  man, 
yet  celibacy  is  not  unknown  in  India.  It  is  even  a  state  respected; 
and  those  of  their  Sannyasis  who  are  known  to  lead  their  lives  in 

Eerfect  celibacy,  receive  on  that  account,  marks  of  distinguished 
onour  and  respect.  But  this  condition  cannot  be  embraced  exr 
cepting  by  those  who  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  seclusion  from< 
the  world,  and  of  perpetual  contemplation,  such  as  that  class  xtji 
enthusiasts  do;  or  by  such  as  are  bound*  by  their  profession  to  dis-' 
charge  the  duties  of  religion  towards  their  neighbours,  such  as  the 
Gurus.  The  Hindus  seem  to  have  felt  that  the  duties  of  pemtent 
jtod  Guru  were  incompatible  with  those  of  the  master  of  a  famityi 
and  that  a  man  ought  to  be  free  from  the  embarrassment  and  anxi<*- 
ety  of  one  of  these  stations  to  be  fully  able  to  acquit  himself  pro- 
perly of  the  other.  This  was  perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  allow- 
ing the  Sannyasis  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Gurus  to  live  in  a. 
single  state. 

The  greater  number,  however,  are   bachelors  only  in  name. 
No  virtue  is  l^ss  familiar  to  them  than  chastity.     It  is  publicly 
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known  that  they  keep  women,  and  commit  breaches  of  that  virtue 
which  they  profess,  that  would  disgrace  the  most  profane.  But 
their  sacred  title  of  Sannyasi  or  Guru  raises  them  above  the  at- 
tacks of  the  wicked;  and  such  human  failings,  if  not  carried  to 
great  excess,  scarcely  diminish  the  outward  reverence  and  respect 
which  they  receive  from  the  silly  vulgar. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  small  number  of 
real  Sannyadis  or  penitents  who  are  still  found  living  in  woods  and 
deserts,  wholly  retired  from  the  world,  and  who,  through  vanity 
or  fanaticism,  condemn  thefnselves  to  all  sorts  of  privations,  and 
inure  their  bodies  to  the  harshest  austerities,  actu^dly  live  in  celi- 
bacy, and  altogether  unconnected  with  women.  The  severe  life 
which  they  lead  scarcely  allows  the  body  to  war  against  the  spirit. 
But,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Gurus  and  Sannyasis,  who  scour  the 
country  to  live  on  the  public  credulity,  or  those  who  shut  themselves 
up  in  a  sort  of  monasteries  and  lead  a  lazy  and  voluptuous  life,  with 
no  other  occupation  than  that  of  receiving  the  presents  and  offer* 
ings  which  their  numerous  votaries,  deceived  by  their  false  repu^ 
tation  for  sanctity,  bring  to  them  from  all  quarters;  such  men  are 
to  be  considered  as  mere  impostors,  or  knayes,  who  abuse  the 
credulous  populace,  under  the  guise  of  celibacy,  while  they  are. 
revelling  in  every  species  of  luxury.  AH  that  I  have  heard  fronct 
various  persons  who  have  lived  in  their  service  as  domestics,, 
and  have  been  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  them,  confirms 
me  in  the  opinion  which  I  have  always  entertained,  that  nothings 
is  more  foreign  to  them  than  that  virtue  which  they  chiefly  affect. 

Athough  the  state  of  celibacy  be  allowed  to  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  a  life  of  contemplation,  it  is  not  so  with  regard  ta 
any  class  of  women.  They  cannot  profess  virginit}^  however  mu/ch 
they  may  be  attached  to  that  condition.  In  ancient  times,  however, 
it  seems  to  have  been  known  among  the  Hindus:  as  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  in  their  books  of  the  Jive  celebrated  virgins^  who  are 
almost  as  famous  as  the  seven  celebrated  rishu  The  Hindu  au- 
thors speak  in  lofty  terms  of  commendation  of  the  care  with  which 
they  preserved  themselves  spotless,  and  of  the  inflexible  firmness 
with  which  they  resisted  the  solicitations  of  some  powerful  se- 
ducers, who  used  every  means  to  overcome  them.  Even  the  most 
powerful  of  the  gods  tried  to  corrupt  them,  and  were  foiled.  Many 
other  particulars  of  these  five  virgins  may  be  found  in  the  Bhaga^ 
vata  and  some  other  Hindu  books. 

Now,  however,  it  is  not  permitted  to  woitoen  to  embrace  this 
holy  profession.  The  state  of  subjection  and  servitude  in  which 
they  are  held  in  India  cannot  admit  of  their  following  any  employ- 
ment which  would  make  them  independent,  and  place  them  beyond 
the  power  of  the  men.  It  is  an  established  national  rule  that  wo- 
men are  designed  for  no  other  end  than  to  be  subservient  to  the 
wants  and  pleasures  of  the  males.  Accordingly,  all  females  with- 
out exception,  are  obliged  to  marry  when  husbands  can  be  found 
for  them.     They  always  try  to  bring  it  about  before  they  become 
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really  marriageable;  and  those  who  arrive  at  that  period  without 
finding  a  husband,  seldom  preserve  their  innocence  long.  Constant 
experience  proves  that  Hindu  girls  have  neither  sufficient  firmneas 
nor  discretion  to  resist,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  solicitations  of 
a  seducer;  which  is  no  doubt  a  strong  reason  for  disposing  of  them 
in  marriage  so  soon. 

Those  who  cannot  find  a  husband  fall  into  the  state  of  concu- 
binage with  those  who  choose  to  keep  them,  or  secretly  indulge 
in  those  enjoyments  which  if  known  would  expose  them  to  shame. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  to  learn  what  is  the  real  spirit  of  Hin« 
du  jurisprudence  on  the  subject  of  Polygamy,  and  the  indissolubi- 
Uty  of  marria|[e;  and  although  I  have  not  arrived  at  any  absolute 
certainty,  all  that  I  have  observed  appears  to  demonstrate  that 
the  former  is  prohibited  and  the  latter  established.  Persons  weU 
acquainted  with  the  usages  of  the  country  have  confirmed  me  in 
this  conclusion,  and  have  assured  me  that  if  there  be  many  instan- 
ces of  polygamy,  particularly  among  the  great,  who  are  suffered  to 
have  a  plurality  of  wives,  yet  it  "is  really  an  abuse  and  an  open 
violation  of  the  customs  of  the  Hindus,  amongst  whom  marriage 
has  been  always  confined  to  couples;  though  in  all  places  the  pow- 
erful will  set  themselves  above  the  law. 

The  custom  or  law  in  India  which  limits  marriage  to  one  pair 
has  been  followed  by  the  principal  divinities  whom  the  Hindos 
acknowledge.  They  were  married  but  to  one  lawful  wife.  They 
have  given  Sctraswati  only  to  Brahma;  Lakshmia  to  Vishnu;  tod 
Parvati  to  Siva.  Sita-devt^  the  wife  of  Rama^  having  proved  im^ 
faithful  to  him,  was  carried  off  by  the  giant  Ravana;  but  he  did 
not  repudiate  her  on  that  account,  nor  marry  another  wife.  He 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  ravisher,  and  commenced  a  long  war  agaiint 
him,  in  which,>after  sustaining  defeats  and  gaining  victories,  he 
at  last  subdued  his  enemy  and  regained  his  consort. 

All  these  stories,  and  many  more  of  the  same  kind  which  t  ' 
could  adduce,  seem  to  prove  that  a  plurality  of  legitimate  wivtt 
was  in  ancient  times  unknown  and  rejected.  It  is  clear  that  coik- 
jugal  fidelity  was  not  one  of  the  attributes  of  those  fabulous  gods; 
but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  never  assign  to  them  more  tbtfH 
one  woman  under  the  appellation  of  wife.  Even  in  modem  timeil 
polygamy  is  not  tolerated;  although,  as  we  have  already  remarkedi 
kings  and  persons  of  high  rank  are  permitted  to  take  two  wiveBf 
sometimes  three,  and  in  some  instances  as  many  as  five.  Still,  thh[ 
is  considered  an  abuse,  although  it  is  not  safe  to  complain  against 
authority. . 

Where  persons  in  private  life  are  seen  to  live  with  several  Wd^ 
men,  they  are  only  concubines;  one  only  being  married  to  himaiid 
bearing  the  title  of  wife.  The  children  from  her  alone  are  cott-' 
sidered  legitimate.  The  rest  are  bastards;  whom  the  lawwonld 
exclude  from  any  share  in  their  father's  property,  if  he  died  wtdr- 
out  a  will. 

1  know  of  one  case  only,  where  a  man  already  msuried  may 
lawfully  espouse  a  second  wife;  which  is,  when  the  first,  after  long 
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cohabitation,  is  pronounced  barren*  But  even  in  tlus  case,  the 
consent  of  the  first  wife  is  necessary,  and  she  always  oontiuues  to 
be  considered  as  the  man's  principal  wife,  and  as  superior  to  the 
second.  Neither  is  this  second  marriage  conducted  with  half  the 
ceremony  as  the  former. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  a  pro- 
geny, that  Abraham  espoused  Hagar,  in  the  life  time  and  with  the 
consent  of  his  first  wife  Sarah.  The  troubles  which  were  brought 
upon  this  holy  patriarch  by  bringing  two  legitimate  wives  into  his 
houise  are  recorded  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  (Gen.  xxi.)  The 
same  inconveniences  and  still  worse  occur  amongst  the  Hindus 
vAv>  marry  two  women.  It  is  not  therefore  an  enviable  privilege; 
and  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  barren  spouses,  choose 
rather  to  abandon  the  hopes  of  children  than  to  be  obliged  to  live 
with  two  wives. 

The  imUssoluble  nature  of  marriage  is  also,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
equally  well  established  among  the  Hindus  as  that  of  the  marriage 
of  a  couple  of  persons.  A  man  cannot  divorce  his  wife  on  any  ground 
whatever.  If  there  are  any  examples  of  an  opposite  kind,  it  is  o«ly 
amongst  people  of  the  lowest  casts,  or  of  disreputable  lives{  or 
because  the  previous  marriage  had  been  attended  by  such  impedi-< 
ments  as  to  render  it  invalid  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  But  m»x* 
riages  legally  solemnized  can  never  be  dissolved  amongst  persona- 
of  a  reputable  cast,  particularly  amongst  the  Brahmans. 

If  the  husband  insists  on  a  separation  from  his  wife  on  account 
of  adultery,  it  can  only  be  effected,  as  with  us,  qMf>€td  m^nsam  et 
torunh'  a^d  the  marriage  is  not  dissolved  by  it.  The  woman,  after 
being  so  discarded,  continues  to  wear  the  tahli  or  symbol  of  mar« 
riage,  and  is  not  treated  otherwise  than  as  the  lawful  wife  of  the 
man  from  whom  she  is  separated.  He  is  also  obliged  to  support 
her  as  long  as  she  lives;  and,  during  that  time,  he  can  have  n& 
other  woman  but  as  a  concubine. 

After  these  general  remarks  upon  the  marriage  state,  let  us  now 
attend  to  the  ceremonies  and  pageantry  which  the  Hindus  employ 
in  the  celebration  of  this  solemn  contract,  which  elevates  both  par* 
tii^  into  their  proper  sphere,  and,  by  connecting  them  with  sacred 
apd  indissoluble  bands,  keeps  up  the  renovation  of  the  world.  But, 
of  the  great  variety  of  ceremonies  which  precede  and  accompany 
the  celebration  of  marriage,  the  most  important  and  solemn  cir- 
cumstance in  life,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  tracing  the  most 
prominent. 

The  father  of  a  young  BraJimanari^  if  he  be  ^ich  and  liberal, 
takes  upon  himself  all  the  expense  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
Some  divide  the  burthen  widi  the  father  of  the  intended  husbandf 
but  in  general  they  take  from  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in' 
return  for  having  given  him  their  daughter,  and  oblige  him  besides 
to  bear  the  whole  charge  of  the  marriage. 

To  marfy,  or  to  buy  a  wife,  are  synonymous  terms  iif  this  coun-^ 
try.  Almost  every  parent  makes  his  daughter  an  article  of  traffic,  ob« 
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stinateiy  refusing  to  give  her  up  to  her  lawful  husband  until  he  has 
rigorously  paid  down  the  sum  of  money  which  he  was  bound  for^ 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  cast.  This  practice  of  purchasing 
the  young  women  whom  they  are  to  marry,  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  disputes  and  litigation,  particularly  among  the  poorer 
people.  These,  after  the  marriage  is  solemnized,  not  finding  it 
convenient  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum,  the  father  in-law  commen- 
ces an  action,  or  more  commonly  recals  his  daughter  home,  in  the 
expectation  that  the' desire  of  getting  her  back  may  stimulate  the 
son  in-law  to  procure  the  money.  This  sometimes  succeeds;  but  if 
the  young  man  is  incapable  of  satisfying  the  avarice  of  his  father 
in-law,  he  is  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  with  him  in  pledge.  Now, 
there  is  time  for  reflection;  and  the  father  in-law,  finding  that  the 
sum  cannot  be  raised,  and  that  his  daughter  from  her  youth  is  ex* 
posed  to  great  temptations  which  might  lead  to  the  disgrace  of  all  his 
family,  relaxes  a  litde,  and  takes  what  the  son  in4aw  is  able  to  pay. 
A  reconciliation  is  thus  effected,  and  the  young  man  conducts  his 
wife  quietly  home. 

Men  of  distinction  do  not  appropriate  to  their  common  purposes 
the  money  thus  acquired  by  giving  their  daughters  in  marriage, 
but  lay  it  out  in  jewels,  which  they  present  to  the  lady  on  nie 
wedding  day.  These  are  her  private  property  as  long  as  she  lives, 
and  on  no  account  can  be  disposed  of  by  her  husband. 

In  negotiating  a  marriage,  the  inclinations  of  the  future  spouses 
are  never  attended  to.  Indeed  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  consult 
girls  of  that  age;  and  accordingly  the  choice  entirely  devolves 
upon  the  parents.  Those  of  the  husband  attend  principally  to  the 
purity  of  the  cast;  while  those  of  the  wife  are  more  solicitous  about 
the  fortune  of  the  young  man,  and  the  disposition  of  the  intended 
mother-in-law  of  their  daughter. 

When  a  man,  with  this  view,  casts  his  eyes  on  a  young  girl,  he 
begins  by  satisfying  himself  through  some  friend,  concerning  the 
inclinations  of  her  kindred.  When  he  has  ascertained  that  he  b 
not  likely  to  suffer  the  affront  of  a  refusal,  he  selects  a  fortunate 
day  to  visit  them,  and  to  solicit  her  in  form,  carrying  with  him  a 
piece  of  new  cloth  for  women,  a  cocoa  nut,  five  bananas,  some 
saffron  and  other  articles  of  that  nature.  If  he  should  meet  on  hi« 
way  any  object  of  evil  omen;  if  a  cat,  for  example,  or  a  fox,  or  a 
serpent  should  cross  the  road  before  him,  so  as  to  intercept  his. 
progress,  he  would  instandy  return  home,  and  postpone  the  journey 
to  a  more  fortunate  day. 

All  the  Hindus  have  their  minds  so  filled  with  these  silly  su- 
perstitions, that,  however  necessary  any  expedition  or  journey  may 
be,  they  will  surely  defer  it,  if  at  the  first  onset  they  should  be 
crossed  by  any  of  the  creatures  above  mentioned.  I  have  repeat- 
edly seen  labourers  take  back  their  cattle  to  their  stalls,  and  spend 
the  whole  day  in  idleness,  because  in  setting  out  in  the  morning, 
they  found  that  a  serpent  had  crossed  their  road. 
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After  the  young  man's  father  has  solicited  (he  girl,  and  ofiered 
the  presents  he  takes  with  him,  her  own  father  defers  \A%  answer 
^til  one  of  those  little  lizards,  which  creep  on  the  wall,  making 
now  and  then  a  small  shrill  cry,  gives  a  favourable  augury  by  one 
of  its  chirps.  As  soon  as  the  lizard  has  spoken  (as  the  supersdti- 
ous  Hindus  express  themselves)  and  given  a  favourable  prognostic 
by  its  assent,  die  father  oip  the  girl  declares  that  he  will  voluntarily 
bestow  her  in  marriage  on  the  son  of  him  who  aaks  her;  after 
which  a  great  number  of  ceremonies  are  performed^  answering  to 
our  betrothment,  and  communicating  to  the  future  husband  a  right 
to  the  giri,  which  prevents  her  from  being  given  to  any. other. 
These  ceremonies  are  followed  by  an  entertainment;  after  which  a 
fortunate  month  and  day  are  selected  for  the  marriage,  upon'  due 
consultation  with  the  astrologer  or  the  Purohita. 

There  are,  properly,  but  four  months  in  the  year  in  which  mar- 
riage can  be  celebrated;  namely;,  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  Nup- 
tials for  the  second  time,  itiay  indeed  b^:  solemnized  in  the  months 
of  November  and  February;  but,  in  these  two  months,  so  much 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  Btgns  of  the  zodiac  and  many  other 
matters,  each  more  trifling  than  another,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  day  iti  which  all  the  favourable  circumstances  combine. 

The  custom  of  restricting  marriages  to  those  four  months,  arises, 
like  almost  all  the  other  customs  of  the  Hindus,  from  superstition. 
But  I  conceive  that  the  principal  motive  which  originally  induced 
them  to  fix  on  those  four  months  as  a  fortunate  time  for  marrying 
was,  that  the  country  labours  being  then  all  closed  or  suspended, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  and-the  preceding  harvest  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  supplying  what  the  ceremony  requires,  they 
look  upon  that  period  as  affording  more  leisure  and  better  resources 
for  this  important  concern  than  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  lasts  five  days.-  In  the  course  of  it, 
all  those  rites  are  exhibited  which  have  been  diescribed  in  speaking 
of  the  ceremony  of  the  triple  cincture.  These  we  need  not  repeat; 
and  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  wedding  festival,  not  being  in  a  bet- 
ter taste,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  the  most  im- 
portant of  them. 

The  bridegroom  and  bride  are  first  of  all  placed  undex  the  ^<^- 
dal^  or  alcove  with  twelve  pillars,  as  formerly  described.  This  ia 
a  common  and  very  useful  appendage  to  the  principal  housjes,  in 
India,  being  erected  before  the  principal  door,  and  covered  with 
boughs  of  trees,  so  as  to  shelter  the  house  from  the  heat  of  the 
•un,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  a  convenient  recess  for  stran- 
gers who  come  upon  any  business  with  the  owner  of  the  house, 
whefi  perhaps  it  is  not  convenient,  nor  even  admissible,  for  him^to 
enter  into  the  dwelling. 

The  Pandal,  being  on  this  occasion  decorated  in  the  most  su- 
perb manner,  the  young  couple  are  seated  under  it  upon  a  litue 
mound  of  earth,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  east.     The 
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married  women  then  advance,  performing  before  them  the  rites  of 
the  Arati^  as  they  have  been  already  described. 

It  being  desirable  to  render  all  the  gods,  and  even  the  lowest  of 
them,  propitious,  the  whole  of  them  are  invited  to  the  wedding, 
and  they  are  besought  to  remain  there  during  the  whole  enter- 
tainment of  five  days.  The  same  prayer  is  preferred  to  the  gocPs 
ancestors;  and  the  grandfathers,  whom  they  have  seen,  are  en* 
treated  to  seek  and  bring  with  them  their  more  ancient  progeni- 
tors, whom  they  themselves  could  not  have  known. 

A  particular  sacrifice  is  then  offered  to  Brahma;  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  that  this  god,  in  consequence  of  a  curse  denounc- 
ed against  him  by  some  penitents  of  former  times,  has  no  temple 
and  no  regular  worship  in  any  part  of  India. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  that,  before  any  thing  is  undertaken,  they 
take  care  to  place  under  the  Pandal  Vighneswara^  the  god  of  ob- 
stacles. He  is  greatly  honoured,  as  has  been  mentioned,  because 
he  is  greatly  feared.  And  although  the  extreme  ugliness  of  hit 
appearance  has  hitherto  kept  him  without  a  wife,  they  never  &il  to 
pay  him  the  utmost  attention  in  all  public  ceremonies,  lest  his  dis- 
pleasure should  cast  some  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  happy 
accomplishment;  which  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended  from  his 
being  so  prone  to  take  offence. 

As  it  is  necessary,  in  circumstances  so  important,  that  the  bride- 
groom should  be  pure  and  exempt  from  all  sin,  he  is  called  upon 
to  offer  a  free  gift,  on  the  second  day,  of  fourteen  flags  to  one  of 
the  Brahmins,  in  expiation  of  the  faults  he  has  committed  since 
his  investiture  with  the  cord. 

This  act  of  charity  is  followed  by  a  sort  of  interlude,  which  ap- 
pears very  absurd  after  the  progress  they  have  made.  The  bride- 
groom shams  an  eager  desire  to  quit  the  country,  upon  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Benares,  to  wash  himself  there  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the 
Ganges.  He  equips  himself  as  a  traveller,  and,  being  supplied  with 
some  provisions  for  the  journey,  he  departs  with  instruments  of 
music  soimding  before  him,  and  accompanied  by  several  of  his  re- 
lations and  friends,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  a  person  is  really 
proceeding  on  that  holy  adventure.  But  no  sooner  has  he  got 
out  of  the  village  than,  upon  turning  towards  the  east,  he  meets 
his  future  father-in-law,  who  finding  the  object  of  his  expecUtion, 
stops  him,  and  offers  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  if  he  will  de- 
sist from  his  journey.  The  pilgrim  readily  accepts  the  conditions., 
and  they  return  together  to  the  house. 

After  many  other  ceremonies,  the  recital  of  which  would  be  te- 
dious, they  fasten  on  the  right  wrist  of  the  young  man  and  on  the 
left  of  the  girl,  the  kankanam^  which  is  merely  a  bit  of  saflron;  and 
this  particular  ceremony  is  conducted  with  more  state  and  scdem- 
nity  than  any  other  during  the  whole  course  of  the  festival.  It  is 
succeeded  by  another  not  less  remarkable.  The  young  man  being 
seated^  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  east,  his  future  father-in- 
law  approaches^  and  looking  steadily  on  his  countenance,  fancies 
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that  he  beholds  in  him  the  great  Vishnu,  With  this  impression, 
he  offers  to  him  a  sacrifice;  and  then,  making  him  put  both  his  feet 
in  anew  dish  filled  witli  cow-dung,  he  first  washes  them  with  water, 
then  with  milk,  and  again  with  water;  accompanying  the  whole 
with  suitable  mantras. 

This  being  finished,  he  must  direct  his  fixed  attention  and  thought 
to  all  the  gods  united;  then  name  each  of  them  separately,  one  after 
the  other,  as  far  as  his  memory  can  serve.  To  this  invocation  of 
the  gods,  he  subjoins  that  of  the  seven  famous  penitents,  the  five 
virgins,  the  ancestor  gods,  the  seven  mountains,  the  woods,  the 
seas,  the  eight  cardinal  points,  the  fourteen  worlds,  the  year,  the 
season,  the  mouth,  the  day,  the  minute,  and  many  other  particulars 
which  must  likewise  be  named  and  invoked. 

He  then  takes  the  hand  of  his  daughter  and  puts  it  into  that  of 
his  son  in-law,  and  pours  w^er  over  them  in  honour  of  the  great 
Vishnu.  This  is  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  thefes- 
tival,  being  the  symbol  of  his  resigning  his  daughter  to  the  authority 
of  the  young  man.  She  must  be  accompanied  with  three  gifts, 
namely,  with  a  present  of  one  or  morci  cows,  with  some  property 
in  land,  and  finally  with  a  salagrama^  which  consists  of  some  little 
amulet  stones  in  high  esteem  among  the  Brahmins,  worn  hy  them 
as  talismans,  and  dignified  even  with  the  homage  of  sacrifices. 

This  ceremony,  which  appears  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  mar- 
riage, is  succeeded  by  anodier  but  little  less  in  importance.  AIT 
married  women  in  India  wear  at  their  necks  a  small  ornament  of 
gold  called  tah/i/y  which  is  the  sign  of  their  being  actually  in  tbe 
state  of  marriage,  \yhen  they  become  widows  this  ornament  is 
removed  with  great  form,  as  will  be  afterwards  described.  There 
is  engraved  upon  it  the  figure  of  Vtghneswara  or  Lakshmij  or  of 
some  other  divinity  in  estifnation  with  the  cast;  and  it  is  fastened 
by  a  short  string  dyed  yellow  with  safifrpn,  composed  of^ne  hundred 
and  eight  threads  of  great  fineness.  Before  tying  it  round  the  neck 
of  the  bride,  she  is  made  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of  her  husband; 
and,  after  some  slight  preliminary  ceremonies,  ten  Brahmans  make 
a  partition  with  a  curtain  of  silk,  which  they  extend,  from  one  to 
another,  between  them  and  the  wedded  pair,  whilst  the  rest  are 
reciting  thfi  mantras,  and  iuvoking  Brahma  with  Saraswati^  Vishnu 
with  Lakshmi^  Siva  with  Parvati;  and  several  more;  always  coup- 
ling each  god  with  his  consort.  The  ornament  is  now  brought  in 
to  be  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  bride.  It  is  presented  on  a  salver 
neatly  decked  and  garnished  with  sweet  smelling  flowers.  Incense 
is  offered  to  it,  and  it  is  presented  to  the  assistants,  each  of  whom 
touches  it  and  invokes  blessings  upon  it.  The  bride  then  turning 
towards  the  east,  the  bridegropm  takes  the  tahly^  and,  reciting  a 
mantram  aloud,  binds  it  round  her  x^eck. 

Fire  is  then  brought  in,  upon  which  the  bridegroom  offers  up  the 
sacrifice  of  the  homam;  and,  taking  his  bride  by  the  hand^  they  walk 
thrice  round  the  fire  while  the  incense  is  blazing. 
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Last  of  all,  he  lays  hold  of  her  ankle  with  his  right  hand,  and 
brings  it  into  contact  with  a  little  stone  which  he  holds  in  his  left, 
and  which  is  called  the  stone  of  sandal^  doubtless  because  it  is  a . 
kind  of  paste  formed  out  of  that  odoriferous  wood.  In  going  through 
this  ceremony,  the  bridegroom  must  have  his  thoughts  fixed  on  the 
great  mountain  of  the  north^  the  native  place  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Brahmans. 

TThe  meaning  of  the  ceremony  we  have  described  is  not  difficult 
to  divine.  By  the  preceding  one,  we  see  the  surrender  of  the  giri 
to  her  intended  husband  by  her  father.  Here,  the  acceptance  of 
her  is  signified  by  the  bridegroom  binding  the  tahly  round  the  neck 
of  the  bride.  The  homam  and  the  three  circuits  which  the  young 
couple  make  round  the  fire,  indicate  the  ratification  of  a  mutual 
engagement  between  them,  as  there  is  nothing  more  solemn  than 
what  is  transacted  over  this  element;  which,  among  the  Hindus,  is 
the  most  pure  of  the  deities,  and  therefore  the  fittest  of  all  others 
to  ratify  the  solemn  oaths  of  which  it  is  the  most  faithful  me* 
morial. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  ceremonials  apper*. 
taining  to  marriage,  with  the  omission  of  not  a  few  of  smaller 
importance.     But  perhaps  we   ought  to   subjoin   the   followmg' 
one,  which  is  considered   by  some  to  rank  as  high  as  the  pre-* 
ceding* 

Two  baskets,  made  of  bamboo,  are  placed  close  together;  this' 
species  of  wood  being  preferred,  on  account  of  its  being  thought 
more  pure  and  less  subject  to  be  defiled  by  handling.  The  new 
naarried  pair  go  each  into  one  of  the  baskets,  standing  upright 
Two  other  baskets  are  brought,  filled  with  ground  rice.  The  hu»-. 
band  takes  up  one  with  both  hands  and  pours  what  it  contains  over 
the  head  of  his  spouse.  She  does  the  like  to  him  in  her  turn.  They  ' 
repeat  this  till  they  are  weary,  or  till  they  are  admonished  that  it 
is  enough. 

In  other  casts,  it  is  the  assistants  that  sprinkle  the  heads  of  the 
new  married  couple;  and  perhaps  it  signifies  only  the  abundaaee 
of  temporal  blessings  which  are  implored  on  their  behalf.  It  waa 
practised  in  other  nations  with  corn;  and  it  still,  in  some  measure, 
exists  among  the  Jews.  In  the  marriage  of  great  princes^  peaib 
are  sometimes  used  in  place  of  rice  or  com. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  when  the  constellations  appear, 
the  purohita,  or  astrologer,  points  out  to  the  new  married  pair  a 
very  small  star,  close  to  the  middle  one  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  Majory 
and  directs  them  both  to  pay  it  obeisance;  for  it  is  Arundhati,  he 
says,  the  wife  of  Vaaistha^  one  of  the  seven  famous  penitents. 

Next  day,  before  dinner,  the  bride  rubs  the  legs  of  her  husband 
with  saffron  water;  and  then  he  rubs  hers  in  the  same  nianner.  1 
know  not  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony,  or  indeed  whether  it  hai 
any.  Ceremonies  of  some  kind  the  Brahmans  must  have;  and  they 
appear  to  have  found  nothing  more  serious  than  this  to  &U  up  Ao 
present  interval. 
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While  the  assembled  guests  are  dining,  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
also  partake,  and  eat  together  from  the  same  plate.  This  is  a  token 
of  the  closest  union;  and  two  piersons  the  most  intimately  connected 
cannot  show  a  more  evident  mark  of  their  friendship  than  this. 
"Well  may  the  woman  now  continue  to  eat  what  her  husband  leaves, 
and  after  he  has  done;  for  they  will  never  sit  down  again  to  a  meat 
together.  That  is  never  permitted  but  at  the  wedding  feast. 

On  the  Ibs%  day,  a  ceremony  is  practised  remarkable  for  its  sin* 
gularity.  When  the  husband  offers  the  sacrifice  of  the  homam^  and 
when,  in  the  usual  form,  he  is  casting  into  the  fire  the  boiled  rice 
sprinkled  with  melted  butter,  the  bride  approaches  and  does  the 
same  on  her  part  with  rice  that  has  been  parched.  This  is  the  only 
instance  that  I  know  where  a  woman  may  take  part  in  this  sacrifice^ 
which  is  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  of  all,  excepting  the  yajna. 

All  these  ceremonies,  with  many  others,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  detail,  being  concluded,  a  procession  is  made  through 
the  streets  of  the  village.  It  commonly  takes  place  in  the  night,  by 
the  light  of  torches  and  fire-works.  The  new  married  pair  arc 
seated  in  one  palanquin,  with  their  faces  towards  each  other.  They 
are  both,  highly  dressed  out;  but  the  bride  in  particular  is  generally 
covered  over  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  partly  the  gifts  of 
her  father  and  father-in  law;  but  the  greater  part  are  borrowed  for 
the  occasion. 

The  procession  moves  slowly;  and  their  relations  and  friends 
come  out  of  their  houses,  as  they  pass;  the  women  hailing  the  new 
married  parties  with  the  ceremony  of  the  aratt^  and  the  men  with 
presents  of  silver,  fruits,  sugar,  and  betel.  Those  who  receive  such 
presents  are  obliged,  under  the  like  circumstances,  to  repay  them 
in  their  turn.  I  have  sometimes  seen  these  marriage  processicme 
truly  magnificent,  though  in  a  style  so  extremely  remote  frofn 
ours. 

Thus  ends  the  solemnity  of  marriage  among  the  Hindus.  The 
pomp  which  attends  their  elevation  to  this  state  shows  the  import- 
ance which  they  attach  to  it,  and  also  the  respect  which  they  enter- 
tain, or  at  least  once  entertained,  for  the  sacred  bands  which  inse-^ 
parably  unite  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  entertainments  mutually  given  by  the 
relations  of  the  two  parties  after  their  marriage.  I'hose  by  whom 
they  are  given,  and  the  ceremonies  which  accompany  them,  differ 
so  little  from  what  I  have  already  described,  in  speaking  of  the 
admission  to  the  triple  cord^  that  I  forbear  to  repeat  them.  But 
there  is  one  thing  well  deserving  of  remark;  that  amongst  the  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  ceremonies  made  use  of  on  the  occasion  of 
marriage,  there  is  not  one  that  borders  on  indecency,  or  has  the 
slightest  allusion  to  an  immodest  thought.  This  is  particularl;^  to 
be  noticed  amongst  a  people,  who  in  all  other  circumstances  in  life, 
where  feasts  and  shows  occur,  make  a  merit  of  openly  and  unre- 
servedly violating  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decorum. 
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The  marriage  festival  being  over,  the  young  spouse  is  taken  back 
to  her  father's  house,  which  continues  to  be  her  principal  abode 
until  she  has  grown  up  into  a  state  fit  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of 
matrimony.  This  epoch  is  a  new  occasion  for  joy  and  feasting. 
The  relations  attend  to  celebrate  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremonies  then  practised  are 
now  repeated.  It  is  notified  to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  young 
man  that  their  daughter-in-law  has  now  become  a  woman,  and  is 
qualified  to  live  with  her  husband.  Then,  after  completing  the 
ceremonies  to  which  this  occasion  gives  rise,  she  is  conducted  in 
triumph  to  the  house  of  her  father-in  law,  where  she  is  detained 
for  a  while  to  accustom  her  to  the  society  of  her  husband;  and 
after  a  month  or  two  her  own  parents  return  and  take  her  home 
with  them. 

The  residence  of  the  young  woman  is  thus,  for  the  first  and  even 
the  second  year,  divided  between  the  house  of  her  husband  and 
that  of  her  father.  This  is  accounted  a  mark  of  good  understand- 
faig  subsisting  among  them.  It  is,  however,  a  concord,  which  most 
probably,  alas!  will  too  soon  be  dissolved;  when  this  same  young 
wife,  beaten  by  her  husband  and  harassed  by  her  mother-in-law^ 
who  treats  her  as  a  slave,  shall  find  no  remedy  for  ill  usage  but  in 
flying  to  her  father's  house.  She  will  be  recalled  by  fair  promises 
of  kinder  treatment.  They  will  break  their  word;  and  she  will  have 
recourse  to  the  same  remedy.  But  at  last,  the  children  which  she 
brings  into  the  world,  and  other  circumstances,  will  compel  her  to 
do  her  best,  by  remaining  in  her  husband's  house,  with  the  show  of 
being  contented  with  her  lot. 

In  general,  concord,  the  union  of  minds,  and  sincere  mutual 
friendship  are  rarely  found  in  Hindu  families.  The  extreme  dis- 
tance kept  up  between  the  two  sexes,  which  makes  the  women 
absolutely  passive  in  society,  and  subject  to  the  will  and  even  the 
caprices  of  the  men,  has  accustomed  these  lords  of  their  destiny  to 
regard  them  as  slaves,  and  to  treat  them  on  all  occasions,  witk 
severity  and  contempt.  It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  expect,  between 
husband  and  wife,  that  reciprocal  confidence  and  kindness  which 
constitute  the  happiness  of  a  family.  The  object  for  which  a 
Hindu  marries  is  not  to  gain  a  companion  ;to  aid  him  in  enduring 
the  evils  of  life,  but  a  slave  to  bear  children  and  be  subservient  t» 
his  rule. 

Art.  IX. — American  Manufactures. 

[The  essay  of  Indagator  in  our  last  number  presented  the  arflu« 
ments  against  additional  duties  with  considerable  force;  the  fol- 
lowing shows  the  opposite  side  of  this  question,  which  every  one 
who  impartially  investigates  will  find  it  difficult  to  decide.  It 
deserves  very  full  discussion,  and  this  Journal  will  gladly  be 
made  the  instrument  of  candid  inquiry  still  further  prosecuted; 
provided  the  communications  are  written,  as  they  will  be  receivedf 
in  the  sincere  and  disinterested  wish  to  ascertain  and  esshibit  the 
truth.]  , 
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[CoBunuDicatioD.] 

On  the  Encouragement  of  American  Manufactures* 

fpHE  people  of  this  country  are  remarkable  for  no  quality  ill  ft 
*  greater  degree  than  for  sound  practical  common  sense,  and  re» 
quire  oilly  the  means  of  judging  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
decision  upon  any  question  of  public  policy. 

The  discussion  now  carried  on,  with  so  much  animation,  of  the 
subject  of  American  manufactures  and  the  encouragement  expedi- 
ent to  be  given  to  them,  will,  therefore,  I  doubt  not,  eventuate  in 
•the  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  will  best  comport  with  the  true 
and  permanent  interests  of  the  nation.  And  all  observations  upon 
the  object  of  this  inquiry,  however  weakly,  if  dispassionately  and 
candidly,  made,  possess  more  or  less  a  degree  of  value,  inasmuch 
as  though  they  contain  nothing  in  themselves  new  or  in^nious, 
yet  they  may  draw  towards  the  subject  the  attention  of  mmds  ca- 
pable of  striking  out  new  lights,  or  of  giving  to  the  arguments  al- 
ready used  a  more  forcible  and  elegant  expression.  In  this  view 
of  the  matter,  and  without  further  apologj'  for  my  temerity,  I  shaH 
proceed  to  state  to  the  readers  of  the  Analectic  Magazine  [if  this 
essay  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  an  insertion]  that  I  am  an  advo- 
cate for  the  encouragement,  or  the  forcing'^  if  it  must  be  so  called, 
of  American  manufactures,  by  prohibitory  duties  on  imported  ma- 
nufactures to  the  utmost  extent.  And  I  believe  that  the  wealth, 
tranquillity,  morality,  commerce,  and  agriculture  of  our  country, 
as  well  as  the  manufacturing  interest  by  itself,  will  all  be  benefited 
by  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan.  My  reasons  I  will  briefly  sug- 
gest— a  full  detail  would  require  too  much  time  and  occupy  too 
much  space. 

I  shall  cite  no  foreign  examples;  I  concede  that  we  can  leani 
little,  with  certainty,  from  the  systems  of  Britain  and  the  conti- 
nental nations  of  Europe,  because  of  the  total  dissimilarity  between 
them  and  our  own  country,  in  every  respect,  of  soil,  government, 
population,  and  capacities.  My  arguments^  like  every  thing  else 
that  I  use,  I  like  the  better  for  being  of  American  manufacture — 
and  it  is  from  the  actual  situation  and  evident  prospects  of  the 
United  States  that  I  think  all  our  reasons,  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, should  be  drawn. 

It  is  not  denied  that  this  country  is  in  an  embarrassed,  and,  com- 
paratively with  past  experience,  a  distressed  condition;  although, 
in  comparison^  with  the  suffering  state  of  Britain,  our  situation  is 
eminently  happy.  Whether  this  effect  has  for  its  cause  the  conduct 
or  the  misconduct  of  the  banking  institutions,  or  the  cessation  of 
European  wars,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire—*  causa  latet,  vis 
est  notissima.'  Within  a  short  period  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
or  of  bank  paper  which  performed  the  duty  and  circulated  as  the 
representative  of  this  sum,  are  believed  to  have  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation  in  Pennsylvania  alone.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  that  amount  will  return  into  circulation  again,  at  least  not. 
eo  long  as  the  bank  of  the  United  States  exists.  The  effect  of  such 
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an  enormous  diminution  in  the  currency  needs  no  comment,— the 
wings  of  commerce  have  been  so  closely  clipped  that  they  must  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  grow  out  again.  And  some  new  expedient 
seems  called  for,  in  a  way  that  foreign  history  furnishes  no  ex- 
ample of,  to  give  a  new  spring  to  enterprise  and  a  new  aim  to  in- 
dustry. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  extensive  manufactories?  Let  us 
suppose  for  the  sake  of  a  criterion,  that  Mr.  A,  a  merchant,  pos- 
sesses ten  million  pounds  of  cotton,  valued  at  ten  cents  per  pound, 
but  unable  to  sell  it,  because  no  man  can  send  it  abroad  without 
loss,  and  no  home  manufacturer  can  work  it  up  into  cloth  without 
loss — his  family  suffers,  his  neighbour  the  ship-owner  suffers,  and 
the  ship-chandler;  and  the  farmer,  who  usually  supplies  flour  to 
be  made  into  bread  for  this  ship  owner^s  vessels,  &c.  The  misfor* 
tune  is  felt  through  every  ramification  of  society.  This  is  pre- 
cisely an  epitome  of  our  present  situation — raw  material  is  redun- 
dant, talent  abounds,  enterprise  and  experience  are  not  wanting^^ 
this  may  be  said  of  every  part  of  the  country,  and  yet  the  raw  ma- 
terial, not  cotton  only,  but  many  others,  are  lying  unwrought;  the 
energies,  mental  and  bodily,  of  the  people  are  not  half  exerted  for 
want  of  object;  the  staples  are  rotting,  talent  wasting,  capital  dis- 
sipating, for  want  of  being  put  to  their  proper  and  obvious  use. 
Now  the  manufacturer  is  enabled  by  the  effect  of  a  simple  resolve 
of  congress  which  saves  him  from  foreign  competition,  to  set  his 
factory  to  work  upon  the  raw  material;  he  borrows  a  few  bank 
notes  with  which  he  is  able  to  induce  men,  women,  and  children, 
by  hundreds,  to  labour  for  him  at  his  machinery,  who,  in  turn,  are 
enabled  thus  to  live  comfortably,  by  exchanging  the  bank  notes 
which  they  receive  as  wages  for  food  with  the  farmer,  and  by  and 
by  for  some  of  the  goods  which  they  have  helped  to  manufacture* 
When  the  stuffs  are  made,  the  ship-owner,  or  shipping  merchant, 
or  wholesale  dealer,  or  all  three,  purchase  them  from  the  manufa:- 
turer  at  a  price  which  enables  him  to  discharge  his  debt  to  the 
banks,  and,  after  paying  all  his  work-people,  to  retain  a  profit  for 
himself — the  new  purchasers  distribute  them  abroad — the  produc- 
tions of  distant  parts  of  the  union  are  received  in  exchange— part 
is  carried  by  the  shipper  to  foreign  countries,  whose  productions  or 
money  is  brought  home,  &c.  This  is  an  individual  operation,  but 
as  ^  sands  make  the  mountain,'  and  ^  moments  make  the  year,'  so 
would  the  aggregate  of  such  examples  make  the  prosperity  of  th^ 
whole  nation. 

In  this  view  we  see  activity,  happiness,  and  wealth  obtained,  in- 
stead  of  the  listless,  desponding,  poverty-stricken  condition  of  ottr 
population  at  present.  And  all  this  is  to  flow  from  a  single  act  of 
congress. 

[f  this  picture  be  justly  sketched,  and  there  be  no  countervailing 
disadvantages,  surely  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  proper  course 
to  b^  pursued.    But  it  is  urged  against  this  scheme, 

1.  That  the  act  of  congress  discouraging  importations  of  foreifp 
manufactures,  would  destroy  our  remaining  commerce: 
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2.  That  it  would  diminish  the  profits  of  agriculture,  already  too 
small  for  the  good  of  the  country: 

3.  That  it  would  endanger  or  corrupt  the  morality  of  our  popu- 
lation: 

4.  That  it  would  impose  a  tax  on  the  consumer  of  foreign  manu- 
factures^ by  their  enhanced  price  before  the  Americian  manufacturers 
are  ready  to  supply  the  demand;  thus  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit 
only  of  the  few: 

Besides  many  other  less  prominent  objections. 

Of  these  in  their  order;  and  first,  as  to  commerce. 

If  our  commerce  were  now  profitable  and  active  in  the  degree 
that  it  has  been,  or  nearly  so;  if  our  sails  whitened  every  ocean  as 
formerly,  it  would  be  madness  to  interfere  with  it  or  restrict  its  ener- 
gies by  any  statutory  regulations.  But  the  carrying  trade  is  lost; 
and  we  have  no  prospect  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  as  to 
give  us  its  advantages  again.  We  can  trade  only  to  a  few  coun- 
tries, and  the  only  exportable  article  of  any  importance  which  at 
present  yields  a  profit,  is  mon^i/M  But  our  stock  of  gold  and  silver 
is  very  limited,  and  when  it  is  gone  we  shall  have  scarcely  any 
thing  to  send  abroad.  Our  staples  are  few  though  abundant  iii 
quantity,  and  commerce  can  only  be  prosperous  ajnd  lucrative  while 
our  staple  productions  are  exportable,  or  we  have  a  carrying  trade 
of  the  productions  of  other  countries.  Cotton  is  not  now  export- 
able so  as  to  give  any  profit,  and,  unless  the  British  cease  to  use 
East  India  cotton,  it  will  not  become  so.  As  far  as  cotton  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  we  depend  upon  the  policy  which  Britsun  may 
adopt;  and  our  commerce  is  at  her  mercy.  It  is  not  likely  she  will 
adopt  the  course  which  would  be  most  agreeable  to  us.  Our 
foreign  market  for  wheat  is  equally  unpromising;  so  that  any 
change  in  the  commercial  situation  of  the  country  will  be  at  least 
as  likely  to  be  for  the  better  as  for  the  worse.  An  act  of  congress 
prohibiting  or  discouraging  the  importation  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods  of  wool  and  cotton,  would  interfere  with  the  profits 
now  made  on  shipments  of  such  articles  from  England  to  this 
country;  but  who  will  estimate  these  profits  for  the  last  year,  except 
the  profits  to  the  custom-house  and  the  auctioneer,  as  any  thing 
worth  caring  for  in  a  national  point  of  view?  while,  if  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  act  of  congress,  our  domestic  factories  are  set 
to  work,  the  profit  even  to  commerce  will  be  immense. 

Why  cannot  we  export  manufactured  cottons?  Britain  will  not 
receive  them;  but  South  America  will,  and  pay  handsomely  for 
them  too;  and  the  European  powers,  jealous  as  they  are  of  England 
and  disposed  by  interest  and  feeling  to  encourage  our  rivalship, 
would  gladly  facilitate  the  introduction  of  our  fabrics  into  their 
territories  in  preference  to  those  of  England.  I  see  nothing  to 
prevent  our  exchanging  every  variety  of  cotton  manufactures  for 
the  German  linens,  the  Russian  hemp  cloths,  the  French  silks,  the 
South  American  hides  and  gold,  and  for  the  peculiar  product  of 
every  country  which  does  not  manufacturie  the  staples  peculiar  to 
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purselves.  The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  upon  commerce 
would  be  most  beneficial;  our  merchants  would  be  fully  employed, 
and  well  paid,  in  carrying  the  productions  of  our  industry  all  over 
the  world,  and  every  turn  of  our  spindles  would  bring  additional 
wealth  into  the  national  treasury.  The  planter  would  have  a  safe 
and  steady  market  for  his  cotton,  and  would  be  secured  against 
impositions  by  the  competition  of  the  foreign  market  which  would 
still  be  open  to  him.  Nor  would  it  require  the  lapse  of  many  years 
to  produce  this  result.  The  moment  manufacturers  are  secured  by 
legislative  protection,  they  can  commence  their  operations  to  every 
advantage.  The  machinery  is  built  already,  or  much  of  iU  Labour 
is  easily  procured,  the  raw  material  is  plenty  and  cheap,  and  the 
monied  institutions  would  gladly  lend  their  capital  to  aid  manufac- 
turing enterprise,  as  soon  as  the  prospects  of  success,  opened  by 
legislative  patronage,  should  make  it  their  interest  to  do  so.  But 
while  their  British  rivals  are  allowed  to  send  goods  in  any  quanti- 
ty here,  and  sell  them  at  a  less  price  than  they  could  afford  to  mak^ 
them  for  in  England,  except  in  a  time  of  distress  and  pauperism — 
pianufacturers  cannot  command  credit  with  the  banks,  nor  bear  the 
effects  of  competition  of  men,  in  England,  determined  on  ruining 
themselves  and  their  establishments  at  once,  rather  than  allow  their 
American  rivals  to  succeed.  The  commercial,  therefore,  no  less 
than  the  m^ufacturing  interests,  demand  that  we  should  lay  aside 
general  rule^  to  meet  the  particular  exigence  of  the  times. 

A  great  portion  pf  the  fpreign  goods  imported  are  sent  here  by 
the  British  themselves;  but  let  any  man  ascertain  the  amount  of 
profit  made  by  American  ship-owners  and  merchants  from  the  im-r 
portation  of  British  goods  in  the  last  two  years,  and  he  will  be  sa- 
tisfied that  it  would  have  been  a  cheap  purchase  for  the  nation  if 
that  sum  could  have  been  given  for  the  quantity  of  American  ma- 
nufactured goods  which  would  have  been  produced  within  these 
two  year?,  if  all  our  m^mufactories  had  been  in  that  state  of  activity 
which  ^h^y  would  haye  beep,  ;f  the  impoitation  of  British  goods 
had  been  prohibited* 

Secondly,  as  to  our  agriculture.  Once  in  three  or  four  ye^irs 
the  harvests  in  England  fail,  and  they  are  forced  to  buy  bread  of 
us.  Jt  is  supposed,  that  whatever  profit  we  derive  from  that  source 
would  be  lost  if  we  refuse  to  take  in  return  their  manufactures; 
but  thisf  source  pf  gain  is,  in  the  first  place,  precarious  and  tempo- 
rary at  best;  and  what  is  well  worthy  pf  observation  is,  that  the 
opening  of  the  ports  of  England,  at  such  seasons,  is  not  a  measure 
of  policy  or  choice,  but  of  necessity,  and  they  must  have  our  wheat 
even  if  they  are  obliged  to  pay  gold  for  it,  while  nothing  but  ne- 
cessity will  induce  them  to  take '  it  at  all.  The  price  of  flour  at 
other  time^  would  not  be  affected;  and  so  long  as  wheat  brings  but 
one  dollar  a  bushel,  the  aniount  of  capital  that  can  safely  and  pro- 
fitably te  embarked  in  agriculture  niust  be  limited  so  as  to  leave 
rpom  for  n^anufactures  without  injury  to  it.  The  whole  quantity 
of  wheat  exported  is  yery  small,  probably  less  than  one-twentieth 
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t»f  the  quantity  raised;  all  the  rest  is,  of  course,  consumed  at  hoihe'^ 
But  manufacturing  establishments  would  require  a  great  deal  oi 
produce  to  be  brought  to  them  constantly,  and  form  a  new  market 
for  it,  though  of  small  extent;  and  the  consumers  in  the  manu^ 
factories  would  be,  in  a  great  proportion,  new-comers  from  Europe, 
whose  labour  in  the  manufactories  will  enable  them  to  pay  the  far- 
mer well  for  all  they  eat,  and  who  would  otherwise  be  forced  to 
join  the  competitors  of  the  agriculturalists,  and  would  contribute, 
by  their  industry,  as  farmers,  to  reduce  the  price,  and,  of  course, 
the  profits  of  agricultural  productions  still  lower.  One  hundred 
thousand  people,  either  brought  from  Europe  or  retained  from 
migration  to  the  west,  and  kept  at  work  in  manufactories  near  the 
seaboard,  would  buy  and  consume  the  produce  of  many  acres  of 
land,  and  add  not  inconsiderably  to  the  amount  received  by  the 
farmers  for  their  wheat,  rye,  and  barley. 

Of  that  important  branch  of  agriculture-^-cotton  planting,  it  is 
not  necessar}'  to  speak — ^the  advantage  is  plain  in  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  domestic  market. 

Thirdly,  of  the  public  morals.  It  is  said  a  manufacturing  popu- 
lation is  most  depraved,  disorderly,  ignorant,  seditious,  and  sickly: 
and  it  is  urged,  that  to  take  our  boys  and  girls  from  the  fields  and 
from  all  the  wholesome  virtuous  regularity  of  rustic  life,  and  im- 
mure them  in  crowded  factories,  where  their  principles  become, 
tainted,  their  minds  debased,  and  their  frames  enfeebled,  is  a  cru- 
elty that  no  pecuniary  advantage  can  possibly  justify,  and  that  it 
were  better  to  be  poor  and  honest,  than  rich  and  vicious.  And 
here  our  opponents,  I  think,  look  too  much  to  the  example  of  En- 
gland, where,  to  be  sure,  their  manufacturing  towns  present  pic- 
tures of  misery  and  human  degradation  most  shocking  and  revolt- 
ing to  contemplation.  But  let  us  candidly  inquire  whether  the  same 
scenes  cofi  occur  here;  and,  surely,  in  investigating  this  point,  it  is 
reasonable  to  look  at  the  actual  state  of  our  manufactories,  which^ 
though  trifling  compared  with  what  they  may  and  will  be,  are  suf* 
ficiendy  extensive  to  afford  a  safe  criterion  of  the  effect  of  such  es- 
tablishments. In  England  the  manufacturers  are  obliged  to  toil 
sixteen  hours  each  day,  and  earn  a  scanty  pittance  wholly  inade- 
quate to  procure  proper  and  healthy  food,  still  less  to  obtain  for 
them  the  advantages  of  education.  Their  minds,  consequently, 
are  enervated  with  their  bodies.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  wages  . 
must  be  so  high  as  to  obtain  plenty  of  excellent  food,  and  to  giVe 
them  leisure  for  exercise  and  education.  In  England  the  manu- 
facturer must  submit  to  his  hard  lot,  and  drag  a  miserable  exist- 
ence, or  leave  it  and  starve.  Here  he  may  change  his  occupation 
the  moment  he  is  dissatisfied,  and  the  western  country  opens  to 
him  a  never  failing  resource  against  the  impositions  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

In  England  the  manufactories  are  crowded  in  close  built  dirty 
towns,  where  the  temptations  to  vice,  in  the  hours  of  leisure,  are 
infinite.    Here  the  factories  are  placed  on  th^  botdt-ts  ^t  -roasfiNSi?^ 
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streams,  remote  from  towns,  where  country  air  and  country  food 
contribute  to  the  corporeal  health,  as  quiet  retirement,  good  schools, 
and  meeting-houses,  and  the  absence  of  evil  example,  do  to  the 
soundness  of  the  principles.  The  beautiful  windings  of  the  Bran- 
dywine  and  the  Chester  creek  abound  with  manufactories — ^the 
Schuylkill  will  soon  witness  a&  many«  Steam  is  in  England  the 
great  moving  power,  because  they  are  without  our  rapid  Sttreams; 
but  nature  has  provided  for  us  in  a  different  manner,  and  our  wa- 
ter-power supplies  at  once  a  more  salutary  and  more  potent  prin- 
ciple. 

New  Orleans  is  wholly  commercial,  Pittsburg  almost  entirely  a 
manufacturing  town;  yet  who  will  say  that  Pittsburg  is  less  moral 
or  less  healthy  than  New  Orleans?  Philadelphia  manufactures 
more  than  New  York  or  Baltimore,  yet  its  inhabitants  are,  surely, 
not  at  all  contaminated;  at  least  they  consider  themselves  fully 
equal  in  probity  and  decorum  to  the  least  manufacturing  city  in 
the  world;  and  the  greatest  number  of  manufactures  are  now  car- 
ried on  in  one  of  the  states  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  justly, 
to  attribute  superior  purity  and  regularity  of  manners. 

Fourthly,  the  tax  upon  many  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  This  ob- 
jection is  founded  on  a  very  short-sighted  view  of  the  subject. 
Every  alteration  of  the  tariff  is,  for  a  time,  a  tax  on  the  many  and 
a  benefit  to  the  few.  The  double  duties  enriched  all  that  had  goods 
on  hand  to  which  those  duties  were,  in  future,  to  apply.  The  erec- 
tion of  every  new  public  building,  or  new  ship  of  war,  is  a  tax  on 
the  many,  that  is  the  nation — for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  that  is  the 
contractors  and  workmen.  But  it  is  idle  and  absurd,  in  consider- 
ing great  national  questions,  to  confine  our  view  to  one,  two,  or 
three  years;  and  if  every  man  that  buys  a  new  coat,  and  gives  five 
dollars  more  for  it  in  consequence  of  the  nonimportation  of  BriUsh 
cloth,  is  rendered  in  one,  two,  or  five  years  richer  by  fifty  dollars 
than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  give  that 
additional  price,  then  the  tax  is  for  his  benefit  in  the  end,  and  it  is 
granted,  that  unless  the  permanent  and  future  effects  be  advan- 
tageous in  a  very  important  degree,  then  the  whole  scheme  is 
unsound. 

It  is  also  said,  that  the  price  of  labour  would  be  enhanced  so  as 
to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  every  operation  of  industry,  by 
the  absorption  of  labourers  in  the  manufactories. 

This  is,  I  conceive,  a  most  satisfactory  reason  for  adopting  the 
plan  which  I  advocate.  There  is  no  better  sign  of  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation  than  the  high  price  of  labour.  If  you  wish  to  fill  tbe 
^rmy,  and  the  poor  houses,  and  work-houses,  make  labour  cheap-"** 
for  then  employment  is  scarce;— <but  to  give  every  labourer  a  com- 
fortable subsistence — ^to  take  away  the  temptations  which  poverty 
and  want  always  bring — ^  to  scatter  plenty  round  a  smiling  land''*— 
let  industry  of  all  kinds  be  well  paid,  or,  in  other  words,  enhance 
the  price  of  labour. 
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1  shall  be  much  pleased  if  some  more  accomplished  writer  would 
IMlom  these  simple  and  inartificial  suggestions  with  the  graces  of 
elegant  diction  and  the  charms  of  fanciful  illustration,  to  render 
^em  more  convincing  to  the  inultitude.  Rude  and  unpolished  as 
^ey  now  are,  I  trust  that  the  opponents  of  American  manu&ctures 
will  not  peruse  them  entirely  without  profit.  W. 

Art.  X.— T(?  Indagator. 
*¥  HAVE  read,  in  the  Analectic  Magazine  for  July,  with  a  de* 
•*-  gree  of  interest  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  its  subject, 
your  essay  on  manufactures;  and  being  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  its  principles  are  erroneous,  that  they  foster  the  injurious  pre- 
judices of  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens,  and  that,  if  adopted,  Uiey 
would  produce  the  most  piernicious  consequences  on  the  prosperity 
of  our  common  country,  I  have  undertaken  to  reply  to  it. 

One  thing  I  regret  much,  which  is,  that  in  the  whole  of  your  ela- 
borate performance,  you  do  not  once  cast  a  glance  at  the  conse- 
quences of  the  measure  you  deprecate,  on  the  national  interests* 
Your  discussions  are  limited  by  the  contracted  view  of  its  effects  on 
particular  classes  of  our  citizens.  You  calculate  the  result  of  far- 
mers paying  half  a  dollar  a  yard  extra  for  broadcloth,  but  do  not 
deign  to  turn  your  reader's  attention  to  the  lamentable  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  industry  of  the  country,  impoverishing  it  of  its  wealth, 
and  fostering  and  cherishing  the  industry,  the  manufactures,  and 
the  governments  of  foreign  nations,  at  the  expense  of  our  own,  and 
all  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  saving  of  a  few  dollars  per  head  to  each 
of  the  citizens.  The  whole  amount  of  our  imports  is  only  eight  or 
ten  dollars  each  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  How  insigni- 
ficant, then,  must  the  saving  be  in  the  difference  of  prices  of  the 
few  articles  each  individual  consumes! 

Your  objections  to  the  encouragement  of  the  manufactures  of 
your  country  by  prohibitions  and  prohibitory  duties,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  wiser  nations  of  Europe,  though  very  nuimerous, 
have  no  novelty  to  recommend  them.  They  have  in  this  and  other 
countries  been  a  hundred  times  repeated,  and  as  often  fully  refu- 
ted. There  is,  in  fact,  hardly  one  of  them  that  has  not  been  re- 
cendy  obviated  in  the  addresses  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  national  industry.  And  had  you  read  these  ad- 
dresses attentively,  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  when  you  under- 
took to  refute  them,  you  might  have  reduced  your  list  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

Your  objections,  I  repeat,  being  hacknied,  and  the  refutation  of 
them  equally  so,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  avail  myself  of  weapons  of 
defence  that  have  been  often  brandished  in  the  polemics  of  political 
economy.  When  novel  arguments  are  advanced,  there  will  be  scope 
for  novel  replies.  But  trite  accusations  must  be  met  by  trite  de- 
fences. 

To  give  you  an  instance.  You  lay  very  great  emphasis  on  the 
demoi^zing  effects  of  manufacturing  establishments.    This  is  a 
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point  to  be  decided  not  by  declamation,  or  assertion,  or  begging 
the  question,  but  by  appeals  to  facts,  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  warrant  their  use  as  a  basis  for  reason  and  argument.  The  so- 
ciety, within  a  few  weeks,  by  the  overwhelming  authority  of  Col- 
quhoun,  the  first  statistical  writer  in  Europe,  overthrew  this  hypo- 
thesis, and  settled  the  question,  for  ever,  in  the  minds  of  all  men 
open  to  conviction.  When  you,  nevertheless,  adduce  the  same  t>b- 
jection  anew,  regardless  of  its  recent  refutation,  I  must  necessarily 
have  recourse  to  the  same  disproof.  And  thus  of  nearly  all  the  other 
items  of  your  essay. 

I  offer  this  preface  to  prevent  readers  from  expecting  much  novel 
matter,  and  to  prevent  likewise  their  fastidiousness  from  being  ex- 
cited by  facts  and  arguments  which  they  may  have  already  seen  in 
newspapers  and  pamphlets. 

Res  negat  ornari — contenta  doceri. 

The  objections  you  have  marshalled  are  no  less  than  fourteen:— 

1.  That  there  is  danger  of  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  if  we  prohibit  or  lay  heavy  duties  on  her  manufac- 
tures. 

2.  That  the  merchants  do  not  apply  for  protection,  and  that,, 
therefore,  the  manufacturers  have  no  claim  to  it. 

3.  That  our  manufactories  are,  and  for  ten  years  to  come,  will  be, 
unable  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  country,  even  for  cotton  and 
woollen  goods. 

4.  That  the  manufacturing  system  is  as  yet  premature. 

5.  That  congress  have  no  right  to  lay  unequal  burdens  on  our 
citizens. 

6.  That  the  plan  proposed  would  encourage  smuggling. 

7.  That  the  system  of  protecting  national  industry,  if  adopted  at 
all,  ought  not  to  be  adopted  on  the  example  of  foreign  nations. 

8.  That  it  would  produce  pernicious  effects  on  agriculture  by  en- 
ticing to  manufactures  persons  employed  in  the  more  useful  labours 
of  the  field. 

9.  That  the  price  of  agricultural  productions  is  already  too  high 
for  want  of  labourers. 

10.  That  the  failure  of  the  manufacturing  establishments,  during" 
and  since  the  war,  arose  from  imprudence  and  mismanagement. 

11.  That  the  system  would  give  rise  to  extortion. 

12.  TThat  the  high  price  of  labour  forbids  us  to  hope  for  success 
in  manufacturing  establishments. 

13.  That  the  manufacturing  system  is  a  productive  source  of 
foreign  wars. 

14.  That  manufacturers  are  held  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery,  and 
are  greatly  inferior  to  agriculturists. 

Of  these  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged. 

I.  Danger  of  retaliatory  measures, 

*  All  commerce,'  you  observe,  *  is  essentially  founded  on  reci- 
procity^ or  supposed  reciprocity  of  advantages.  To  encourage  ma- 
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nufactures,  it  is  proposed  to  tax  high  the  manufactures  of  Europe. 
In  return,  or  in  revenge,  if  you  please,  they  throw  diacouragemenU 
on  our  raw  materials  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco.'  [Why  omit  flour?] 
*  What  right  has  congress,  then,  to  tax  indirectly  the  staples  of  the 
soudiem  states,  for  the  sake  of  a  handful  of  manufactunng  specu- 
lators? For  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  whether  we  tax  the  export, 
or  Great  Britain  taxes  the  import.' 

This  argument  falls  to  the  ground,  when  it  is  considered  that 
Great  Britain  has  recendy  set  us  the  example  of  prohibition,  by 
closing  her  ports  against  the  importation  of  flour,  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal staples,  and  a  most  important  item  in  our  means  of  paying 
her  for  the  immoderate  quantities  of  her  manufactures  we  consume. 
I  omit  the  *  discouragemenf  of  our  cotton,  by  the  extensive  im- 
portation of  that  article  from  her  o¥m  dependencies.  I  liv^ould  not 
be  understood  to  condemn  either  of  those  measures.  Her  policy 
was  perfectly  right  in  both.  But  if  such  regulations  of  trade,  as  the 
duty  of  fostering  and  protecting  domestic  industry  may  require,  be 
a  justifiable  reason  for  retaliatory  measures,  then,  sir,  give  me  leave 
to  observtti  that  the  exclusion  of  our  flour  would,  according  to  your 
own  theory,  perfecdy  warrant  us  in  '  throwing  discouragements  on 
her  manufactures^^ '  in  return^  or  revenge,  if  you  please^  for  the  *  diS" 
couragements'*  she  has  *  thrown  on  our  raw  materials.^  If  there  be 
any  hostility  in  prohibitions,  or  prohibitory  duties,  she  hurled  the 
gauntlet,  and  commenced  the  warfare,  and  therefore  cannot,  with- 
out manifest  injustice,  complain,  if  we  follow  her  example. 

Let  me  observe  further,  sir,  that  Great  Britain  precludes  us  from 
sending  our  cotton  goods  to  her  market  by  a  duty  of  eighty-five 
per  cent,  and  our  leather  fabrics  by  a  duty  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  per  cent.  Suppose,  for  argument  sake,  we  were  to  impose 
similar  duties  on  her  manufactures,  could  she,  without  a  disregard  of 
consistency,  be  offended  at  our  taking  a  leaf  out  of  her  tariff,  for 
our  advantage?     Surely  not.    ^ 

It  may  appear  ludicrous  to  mention  the  prohibition  of  our  ma- 
nufactures by  Great  Britain.  But,  however  wonderful  an  aspect  it. 
may  wear  to  your  mind,  you  may  be  assured,  that  if  the  tariff  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  equalized,  our  manufacturers  would 
be  as  well  able,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to  destroy  her  manufactures, 
ky  sending  off  their  surplus  quantities  of  goods,  as  hers  are  at  pre- 
sent, to  destroy  ours,  by  inundating  our  markets  with  their  sur- 
pluses. Our  citizens  are  as  ingenious  and  as  industrious — our 
.machinery  is  equal, and  performs  its  operations  at  as  littie  expense — 
our  advantages  of  water-power  are  far  more  abundant,*  and  our 
country  is  just  as  near  to  theirs  as  theirs  to  ours — of  course  the 
voyage  is  not  more  expensive. 

*  Water-power  is  bo  scarce,  comparalively,  in  Great  Britain,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  machinery  of  that  country  is  worked,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
by  steam,  and,  therefore,  much  of  the  success  of  her  manufactures  depends  on  their 
Ticiuitv  to  the  coal  miiici. 
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Combining  all  diese  circumstances  together,  and,  moreover,  t^- 
ing  into  view  the  extraordinary  progress  we  have  made,  within  a 
few  years,  in  arts  and  manufactures,  the  idea  of  our  capacity  to  in^ 
terfere  with  the  British  in  their  own  markets  loses  its  apparent  ex- 
travagance. 

But,  waving  all  these  considerations,  you  may  tranquillize  yottf 
fears.  Our  exports  to  Europe  consist,  generally,  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  She  takes  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Her  wants  to  purchase  are  as  strong  as  ours  to  sell. 

Your  general  position,  that  *  all  commerce  is  founded  on  recipro- 
city of  advantage'  is  incorrect.  There  is  little  reciprocity  in  half 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Where  is  the  reciprocity  of  advan- 
tage in  the  immense  trade  we  carry  on  with  India  and  China? 
Where  is  the  reciprocity  in  the  commerce  between  two  countries, 
one  of  which  furnishes  the  other  with  luxuries,  and  receives  in  re- 
turn the  necessaries  of  life,  or  money?  Where  is  the  reciprocity  iii 
our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  when  we  give  the  proceeds  of  the 
Islbour  of  five,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  of  our  citizens  for  that 
of  one  cotton  manufacturer?  *■ 

II.  Assuming  that  the  merchants  are  not  protected^  you  infer  that 
the  manufacturers  have  no  claim  to  protection. 

The  views  you  present  of  the  conduct  of  the  merchants,  exhibit 
such  a  degree  of  discrepancy  as  will  require  all  your  skill  to  re- 
concile. 

<  What  a  contrast  between  commerce  'Both  the  one  class  and  the  other, 
mid  manufactures!  The  first,  except  [the  merchants  and  the  manufacturers] 
when  a  war  is  wanted,  says,  <*  let  us  consist  of  an  organized^  reatleUy  naii^f 
aloxie!"  The  constant  outcry  of  the  complaining,  remonttruiting,  beggings 
other  is,  additional  duties,  additional  petUwning,  demanding,  wer-craxing^tt, 
prohibitions,  pains,  and  penalties  on  our  of  men,  who,  from  their  gregarious  and 
competitors,  and  monopoly,  under  the  associating  habits,  have  a  decided  ad- 
name  of  protection,  for  us.'  '  vantage  over  the  quiet  and  scattered 

population  of  planters.     With  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  the  interest 
,  of  the  body  is  always  paramount  to  the 

interest  of  the  nation.* 

I  presume  you  regard  these  views  as  perfectly  consistent*  But, 
I  confess,  I  have  sought  in  vain  to  harmonize  them.  I  should  as 
soon -think  to  combine  in  one  person  all  the  long  train  of  virtues  of 
general  W^ashington  with  the  treachery  of  Arnold,  or  the  enchant- 
ing beauty  and  mildness  of  the  graces  with  the  horrible  physiog^ 
nomy  of  tHe  infernal  furies,  as  to  depict  a  body  of  men,  whose 
maxim  was .'  let  us  alone^  by  the  epithets  you  lavish  on  them,  '  an 
organized  J  restless^  noisy  ^  complainings  remonstrating^  beggings 
petitioning^  demanding^  everrcravingsetofmen.'*  This  inconsisten- 
cy, however,  is  only  noted  to  evince  how  very  carelessly  you  have 
studied  the  subject.    It  does  not  materially  affect  the  question^ 

Let  me,  however,  ask  yoii,  hoWTnany  casey  are  there  on  record 
of  merchants  asking  for  war.^ 

When  you  declare»tha^  'the  merchants  have  as  ^trong  a  right  to 
demand  that  their  interests  shotlld  be  protected,,  as  the  manufac- 
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turer^,'  you  fairly  wish  it  to  be  inferred,  that  the  inten^ts  of  the 
merchants  are  not  protected.  The  sentence  is  otherwise  absurd. 
.  You  will,  I  trust,  be  surprised,  and  will  deeply  regret  the 
supei^cial  view  you  took  of  diis  subject,  when  you  hnd,  that  the 
mercantile  interest  in  this  country  has  experienced  the  most  foster- 
ing  care  of  the  government,  and  is  as  weU  protected  as  any  interest 
in  any  country  ever  was. 

The  chief  protection  required  by  the  merchants,  and  in  the  power 
of  th^  government  to  bestow,  is  to  their  shipping.  To  exclude  fov 
reign  shipping,  for  their  benefit,  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
dusion  of  manufactures,  for  the  benefit  of  our  ciuzens  concerned  in 
^at  department,  tn  the  case  of  the  coasting  trade,  the  merchants 
enjoy  ins  full  and  complete  a  monopoly  as  ever  was  granted  to  any 
body  of  men  since  the  world  began.  This  monopoly,  which,  when 
recommended  for  the  manufacturers,  excites  so  much  horror,  and 
furnishes  such  a  fertile  field  for  declamation  to  newspaper  writers, 
is,  widiout  murmur  or  complaint,  afforded  to  the  favoured  class, 
and  thus  '  the  many  are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,'*  Let  it, 
however,  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  regard  the.  pcdicy  as 
perfectly  laudable.  All  that  is  censurable  in  die  affair  is  the  old 
story  of  ^straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels »^ 

If,  therefore,  it  should  appear  that  our  government  has,  not 
merely  by  prohibitory  duties,  but  absolute  prohibition,  secured  to 
our  own  tonnage  the  whole  of  the  coasting,  and,  very  nearly,  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  trade,  I  may  retort  your  own  declaration, 
mutatis  mutandisy  ^  the  manufacturer^  have  as  strong  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  their  interests  should  he  protected  as  the  merchants?  And 
you,  sir,  in  common  justice,  m^st  admit  the  soundness  of  the  claim, 
and  are  bound  by  that  justice,  to  defend  and  support  it. 

-To  remove  your  doubts  on  the  subject,  I  annex  a  statement  of 
all  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  commerce  of  this  country  for  twelve 


• 

American  Tonnag^e. 

Forei^  Tonnage. 

Coasting-  Trade.* 

Foreign  Trade.f 

Foreign  Trade.J 

1805, 

301,366 

922,298 

87,842 

iao6. 

309,977 

1,044,005 

'  90,984 

1807, 

318,189 

1,089,876 

86,780 

1808, 

387,684 

525,130 

47,674 

1809, 

371,500 

603,931 

99,205 

1810, 

371,114 

906,434 

80,316 

1811, 

386,258 

948,247 

93,208 

1812, 

443,180 

667,999 

47,098 

1813, 

433,404 

237,348 

113,827 

1814, 

425,713 

59,626 

48,301 

1815, 

435,066 

706,463 

217,376 

1816, 

479,979 

877,031 

259,017 

4,663,430 

8,688,388 

1,211,622 

*  Sey belt's  Statistict,  p.  317 

t  Idem,  p.  318. 

\  Idem.  p.  31$. 
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Grand  total — Coasting  trade,  American  tonnage,  4,663,430 

Foreign  trade,         do.  do.         8,688,388 

13,351,818 
Foreign  trade,  in  foreign  vessels,     1,211,622 

14,563,440 


This  table  passes  a  strong  sentence  of  condemnation  on  thehim-* 
dred-times-told  story  of  the  mercantile  motto, '  let  us  alone;"*  which, 
I  trust,  you  will  for  ever  efface  from  your  common-place  book.  It 
is  totally  groundless.  Had  the  merchants  been  '  let  alone^  and  their 
trade  allowed  to  '  regulate  itself^  according  to  the  fashionable  poli- 
tical economy  of  the  day,  they  would  have  been  ruined.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States,  and  the  important  manufacture  of  ships, 
like  so  large  a  portion  of  the  manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens, 
pottery,  glass,  and  paper,  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  foreign, 
rivalship. 

Of  the  whole  tonnage  employed,  our  own  merchants  possessed 
ninety 'two  per  cent,  and  foreigners  the  remaining  eight — ^What  a 
shocking  contrast  to  the  situation  of  the  manufacturers!  What  de- 
plorable partiality  it  displays! 

I  boldly  ask  you,  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  ask  every  fair, 
honourable,  and  upright  man  in  the  nation,  to  assign  any  reason 
that  will  ^tand  a  moment's  examination,  why  such  powerful  and 
elRcient  patronage  shopld  be  afforded  to  one  class  of  our  citizens? 
why  they  should  have  a  monopoly?  why  they  should  be  protected 
against  foreign  rivals  of  every  nation;  and  another  class,  of  at  least 
equal  merit,  equal  claims,  and  equal  usefulness,  be  abandoned  to 
destruction  by  a  tnrifF,  which  prohibits  no  manufactured  article 
Whatever,  and  exposes  the  manufacturers  to  the  rivalship  of  every 
nation  under  the  canopy  of  heaven?  If  you  furnish  satisfactory 
answers  to  these  questions,  you  shall  be  my  future  Magnus  Apollo 
in  political  economy. 

TJie  acts  passed  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  mer- 
cantile interest  generally,  occupy  a  large  space  in  our  statute  book* 
There  are,  probably,  forty  or  fifty  of  them.  In  the  eleventh  ad- 
dress of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  sixteen 
>  of  the  most  important,  which,  if  formed  into  one  volume,  with  a 
.motto — let,  us  alone — wpuld  exhibit  as  great  a  blunder  as  to  prefix 
a  motto  from  the  Bible  to  Hoyle  pn  Whist,  or  one  from  Barclay's 
Apology  to  a  military  dictionary. 

I  sh^ll  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  these  acts,  but  refer  ypu  to  the 

address  Jn  question,  and  rest  satisfied  with  twp  examples  of  this 

•  let^us-alone*  legislation,  which  cqmmenced  with  the  organizatioa 

of  the  government,  and  has  presided  over  its  measures  down  to  the 

Hgnified  act  excluding  vessels  of  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 

ajesty,  coming  from  colonires  froni  which  ours  are  excluded.*' 
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.  This  systctti  began  so  early,  ttet  the  second  and  third  acts  pass- 
ed by  congress,  in  1789,  were  for  the  protection  of  the  merchants* 
The  one  secured  them  a  monopoly  (yes,  this  hated  and  odious 
word  monopoly)  of  the  commerce  with  China;  not  indeed  by  ab- 
solute prohibition,  but  by  duties  fully  equivalent  to  prohibition^ 
So  early  was  our  government  awake  on  the  subject,  and  so  early 
did  the  nierchants  cry  out — ^  proUctus.^ 

Tariff  of  duties  on  teas,  imported  from  China,  bv  act  of  July 
10,  1789. 

■  In  American  ressels.        In  foreij^  resaelf . 

Bohea,  per  lb.  ... 

Souchong  and  other  black  teas 
Hyson  .        -        .        - 

All  other  j^reen  teas 

This  act  contained  a  great  variety  of  judicious  and  laudable 
clauses  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants,  which  I  do  not  judge  it 
necessary  to  particularize. 

The  third  act,  passed  by  the  first  congress,  July  20,  17W^  sub- 
jected vessels  owned  by  foreigners,  to  a  tonnage  of  50  cents,  while 
American  vessels  were  to  pay  only  six. 

I  trust  these  strong  and  decisive  facts  will  give  the  coiip  de  grace 
to  the  hacknied  phrase  *  let  us  aione;"* — that  the  world  will  in  futufe 
be  *  let  alone*  with  it;  and  that  its  power  to  do  mischief  is  at  an 
end. 

You  assert  that '  the  amount  of  population  and  projperty  engaged 
at  present  in  commerce,  is  at  least  tenfold  in  our  country  to  that 
employed  in  manufactures.' 

This  is  an  extravagant  assertion.  It  is  howevef  extreitiely  diffi- 
cult to  make  an  exact  comparison;  as  accurate  data  are  not  easily 
procurable.  But  we  can  come  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  prove 
the  magnitude  of  the  error. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  for  27years^ 
beginning  October  1790,  and  ending  September 
1817,  were  about $1,600,000,000* 

And  I  will  suppose  the  imports  to  exceed  the 
exports  by  25  per  cent,  which  would  amount  to       2,000,000,(XX)' 

Totftl,  3,600,000,000 


i^^M* 


Averaging  per  anriutn         -         ...  -         133,3:^3,333 

Mr.  T.  Coxe,  who  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  digest 
and  arrange  the  tetums  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
received  with  the  tables  of  the  census  of  1810,  and  who  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  than  any  other  per- 
son, estimated  the  amount,  on  the  fullest  view  of  the  subject,  at 
8l72,670,000f  in  that  year.    It  is  not  hazarding  much  to  suppos'e 

♦Seybert's  Statistics,  pp.  142,  143,  144.  f  Coxe,  p.  51. 
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that  they  have,  since  that  period,  doubled.  I  will,  however,  sup- 
pose that  they  now  amount  to  only  300,<XX),000  dollars— or  even 
only  250,000,000.  And  I  will  further  suppose,  that  100,000,006 
are  the  produce  of  the  indus^  of  private  families.  With  all  this 
reduction,  what  becomes  of  your  broad  assertion  of  *  tenfold  prO'^ 
perty*  engaged  in  commerce? 

With  respect  to  the  population  engaged  in  that  branch,  you  are 
at  least  as  wide  of  the  mark« 

In  1815,  within  thirty  miles  of  Providence,  there  were  26,000 
persons  employed  in  uie  cotton  manufactiu'e  alone.  This  is  a 
pretty  strong  fact  against  you. 

In  the  same  year,  a  report  of  the  committee  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  states  the  number  of  persons 
(Employed  in  that  manufacture  throughout  the  union,  at  lOOyOOO*" 

And  in  the  woollen        -         *  •         .  .         100,000t 

200,000 
Suppose  in  all  the  other  branches,  150  per  cent,  more,  300,000 

Total,  500;000 

This,  it  is  true,  is  but  a  rough  calculation.  But  it  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, rather  below  than  above  the  truth. 

The  whole  nuinber  of  seamen  employed  in  the  ton- 
nage, of  the  United  States,  in  1816,  was  -  -  70,000^ 

I  will  make  a  large  allowance  for  the  persons  engaged 
in  commerce  on  land,  and  suppose  them  to  exceed  the 
sailors  150  per  cent,  or         -         -         -  -  -         105,OOQi 

But  to  remove  all  doubt,  I  shall  add  50  per  cent,  more,    52,500 


Total  engaged  in  commerce        -         -         -         -         227,500 

Now,  sir,  I  again  ask  what  becomes  of  your  point  blank  asser- 
tion that  there  is  ^  tenfold  the  population  engaged  in  commerce^' 
that  is  employed  in  manufactures?  There  is  not  one  half.  Whep 
you  consider  that  commerce  is  carried  on  in  our  seaport  towns 
alone;  that  in  most  of  those  towns,  there  are  more  persons  employ- 
ed in  manufactures  than  in  Commerce;  that  the  former  are  carried 
on  in  every  one  of  the  immense  number  of  towns  in  the  interior, 
and  in  many  of  them  on  a  very  large  scale,  you  will  readily  pcr^ 
ceive,  that  the  most  cursory  glance  would  have  sufficed  to  show 
you  the  extravagance  of  the  idea,  that  there  are  '  ten  times  as 
many  persons  employed  in  commerce  as  in  manufactures.* 

I  regret  that  my  limits  compel  me  to  bid  you  adieu  for  ^ 
present.  SULLY. 

*  Weekly  ^^^^  vol.  ix.  p.  447.        f  Idem,  vol.  x.  p.  82,         %  Seybert)  p.  tfH^ 
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MANNERS  AND  SOttAL  INTERCOURSE  IN  GERM  ANT. 

npHE  ordinary  style  of  visiting  in  the  Ettle  capitals  is  confinod 
'-  to  rfuniona  pariktdtere^y  or  circles  in  the  e^einng;  dinners  be- 
ing as  unfrequent  in  private  houses  a^  they  ai%  common,  and  r 
matter  of  course  at  court.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  limited 
fortimes  of  the  nobility,  which  are  by  no  means  adiequate  to  osten- 
tation and  solid  comfort  united.  Now  the  German  noble  liket 
both;  but  gives  a  preference  to  the  former.  Tlie  circles  in  the  eve- 
ning are  pleasant  and  femiliar;  andi  you  are  received  with  a  friend- 
liness which  proves  that  the  want  of  more  substantial  compliments 
does  not  arise  from  inhospitality.  One  or  two  houses  of  the  first 
nobility  or  ambassadors,  are  generally  open  to  company  every  eve- 
ning: once  initiated,  you  are  always  welcome.  The  saloons  are 
open,  and  tea,  made  in  a  family  way,  by  the  young  mademoiselle 
la  Countesse,  or  la  Baronne,  is  in  progress  from  seven  or  eight, 
till  nine  or  ten.  But  the  want  of  rational  topics  of  common  inter- 
est, is  the  main  cause  that  gives  an  insipid  frivolity  to  conversa- 
tion, equal  to  all  that  the  decriers  of  market-towns  or  genteel  vil- 
lages, in  England,  can  conceive.  The  Germans  are  a  literary  na- 
tion; but  in  the  south  of  Germany,  the  man  of  literature  is  still 
looked  upon  as  the  musty  old  bookworm,  whose  habits  little  qualify 
him  for  the  drawing  room;  and  in  the  absence  of  his  imposing 
company,  frivolity  and  dulness  revel.  The  ladies,  in  general,  bare- 
ly know  the  titles  of  Schiller's  works:  they  have  wept  over  Werter, 
ibiow  something  of  Kotzebue,  and  have  sometimes  studied  the 
poetry  and  tales  in  some  of  the  swdrms  of  fashionable  almanacks. 
Politics,  which  in  England  are  a  rallying  point  among  the  most 
stupid,  have  here  no  interest.  The  politics  of  the  German  nation  are 
too  vague,  the  politics  of  the  little  monarchy  are  matters  of  petty 
routine,  which  interest  none  but  employes  and  chancellery  clerks. 
The  only  subjects  which  come  home  to  all,  and  which  are  discussed 
with  lively  interest,  are  the  opera  of  last  Sunday,  the  approaching 
gala  in  honour  of  some  traveUing  highness,  speculations  as  to  the 
kngth  of  his  stay,  and  whether  he  will  or  will  not  lodge  at  the 
hotel,  from  being  rather  too  poor  to  pay  the  usual  100  louis  to  the 
servants  of  the  palace,  the  prospect  of  a  court  mourning,  the  amours 
of  a  great  or  little  prince,  or  remarks  on  the  recent  ennobling  of  a 
batch  of  generals'  ladies,  who  (poor  souls!)  can't  speak  three  words 
ef  French.  With  all  the  occasional  languor  and  heaviness  of  the 
intervals  between  the  stimulating  waltz  and  the  drawing-room 
games,  this  society  has,  however,  one  charm  which  redeems  a  host 
of -defects, — ^that  of  natural  good  humour  and  the  absence  of  pre- 
tension. The  freshness  of  nature  and  simplicity,  little  improved 
by  cultivation,  'tis  true,  but  little  spoilt  by  affectation,  are  often  to 
be  foimd  here  in  a  higher  degree  than  in  more  refined  and  culti- 
vated circles. 

EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY, 

The  ordinary  plan  of  education  of  German  boys,  from  the  higher 
^bwn  tb  ^l  but  the  lowest  classes,  is  at  the  public  gymnasium;  a 
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free  school,  to  be  found  in  every  considerable  town.  They  a  good 
deal  resemble  the  grammar-schools  in  our  large  towns,  except  that 
the  ranks  of  the  boys  are  even  mote  mixed,  and  the  system  of 
education  and  discipline  by  no  means  comparable.  The  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblesse  frequent  these  places  of  instruction;  the  more 
opulent,  or  judicious,  have  private  tutors  in  their  own  houses.  Latin 
and  Greek,  of  course,  form  a  principal  part  of  their  instruction; 
but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  defectiveness  of  the  system,  that  in  spite  of 
drilling  at  the  gymnasium,  and  a  residence,  at  least  of  (wo  years, 
at  the  university,  you  seldom  find  a  man  in  the  higher  ranks,  who 
possesses  more  than  the  merest  smattering  of  classical  attainments* 
The  professors,  and  some  of  the  pastors,  are  almost  the  only  tole- 
rable scholars.  The  higher  classes  of  the  gymnasium  are  instructed, 
besides  the  dead  languages,  in  philosophy,  theolog)^  &c.  The  boys 
are  placed,  on  thei^  entrance,  in  the  class  for  which  they  appear 
fit,  on  a  preliminary  examination.  The  noblesse  rarely  send  their 
sons  to  any  but  the  higher  classes,  into  which,  a  little  favour  often 
admits  young  barons,  who  are  more  fitted  for  the  lowest. 

Art.  XII New  '  Tales  of  My  Landlord: 

{The  following  extracts  are  from  the  *  Bride  of  Lammermoor,' 
which,  together  with  'The  Legend  of  Montrose,'  form  the 
'  Third  Series^  of  these  popular  novels.  The  extracts  are  taken 
from  a  copy  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  previous  to  the  publication  of 
the  work  in  Great  Britain.] 

CHAPTER  I. 

IPE  W  have  been  in  my  secret  while  I  was  compiling  these  narra- 
•*■  tives,  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  will  ever  become  public  dur- 
ing the  life  of  their  author.  Even  were  that  event  to  happen,  I  am 
not  ambitious  of  the  honoured  distinction,  monstrari  digito*  I  con- 
fess, that,  were  It  safe  to  cherish  such  dreams  at  all,  I  should  more 
enjoy  the  thought  of  remaining  behind  the  curtain  unseen,  like  the 
ingenious  manager  of  Punch  and  his  wife  Joan,  and  enjoying  the 
astonishment  and  conjectures  of  my  audience.  Then  might  I,  per*- 
chance,  hear  the  productions  of  the  obscure  Peter  Pattieson  praise^ 
by  the  judicious,  and  admired  by  the  feeling,  engrossing  the  young, 
and  attracting  even  the  old;  while  the  critic  traced  their  name  up 
to  some  name  of  literary  celebrity,  and  the  question  when,  and  1^ 
whom,  these  tales  were  written,  filled  up  the  pause  of  conversation 
in  a  hundnd  circles  and  coteries.  This  I  mav never  enjoy  durioff 
my  lifetime;  but  farther  than  this,  I  am  certain,  my  vanity  shoul) 
never  induce  me  to  aspire. 

I  am  too  stubborn  in  habits,  and  too  little  polished  in  manneri, 
to  envy  or  aspire  to  the  honours  assigned  to  my  literary  contem^ 
poraries.  I  could  not  think  a  whit  more  highly  of  myself,  were  I 
even  found  worthy  to  '  come  in  place  as  a  lion,'  for  a  winter  in  the 
great  metropolis.  I  could  not  rise,  turn  round,  and  show  all  my 
honours,  from  the  shaggy  mane  to  the  tufted  tail,  roar  ye  as  it  were 
any  nightingale,  and  so  lie  down  again  like  a  well-behaved  beast  of 
show,  and  all  at  the  cheap  and  easy  rate  of  a  cup  of  coffee^  and  a 
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slice  of  bread  and  butter  as  thin  as  a  wafer.  And  I  could  ill  sto- 
mach the  fulsome  flattery  with  which  the  lady  of  the  evening  in- 
dulges  her  show-monsters  on  such  occasions,  as  she  crams  her  par- 
rots with*  sugar-plumbs,  in  order  to  make  them  talk  before  compa- 
ny. I  cannot  be  tempted  to  *  come  aloft/  for  these  marks  of  ais- 
tinction,  and,  like  imprisoned  Samson,  I  would  rather  remain — 
if  such  must  be  the  alternative — all  my  life  in  the  mill-house,  grind- 
ing for  my  very  bread,  than  be  brought  forth  to  make  sport  for  the 
Philistine  lords  and  ladies.  This  proceeds  from  no  dislike,  real 
or  affected,  to  the  aristocracy  of  these  realms.  But  they  have  their 
place,  and  I  have  mine;  and,  like  the  iron  and  earthen  vessels  in 
the  old  fable,  we  can  scarce  come  into  collision  without  my  being 
the  sufferer  in  every  sense.  It  may  be  otherwise  with  the  sheets 
which  I  am  now  writing.  These  may  be  opened  and  Uud  aside  at 
pleasure;  by  ^musing  themselves  with  the  perusal,  the  great  will 
excite  no  false  hopes;  by  neglecting  or  condemning  them,  they  will 
infiict  no  pain;  and  how  seldom  can  they  converse  with  those  whose 
minds  have  toiled  for  their  delight,  wiuiout  doing  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

In  the  better  and  wiser  tone  of  feeling,  which  Ovid  only  ex- 
presses in  one  line  to  retract  in  that  which  follows,  I  can  address 
these  quires — 

Parvcj  nee  invideo^  sine  mr,  libera  ibis  in  urbe. 
Nor  do  I  join  the  regret  of  the  illustrious  exile,  that  he  himself 
could  not  in  person  accompany  the  volume,  which  he  sent  forth  to 
the  mart  of  literature,  pleasure,  and  luxury.  Were  there  not  a  hun- 
dred similar  instances  on  record,  the  fate  of  my  poor  friend  and 
school-fellow,  Dick  Tinto,  would  be  sufficient  to  warn  me  against 
seeking  happiness,  in  the  celebrity  which  attaches  itself  to  a  suc- 
cessful cultivator  of  the  fine  arts. 

Dick  Tinto,  when  he  wrote  himself  artist,  was  wont  to  derive  his 
origin  from  the  ancient  family  of  Tinto,  of  that  ilk,  in  Lanarkshire, 
and  occasionally  hinted  that  he  had  somewhat  derogated  from  his 
gentle  blood,  in  using  the  pencil  for  his  principal  means  of  support. 
But  if  Dick's  pedigree  was  correct,  some  of  his  ancestors  must 
have  suffered  a  more  heavy  declension,  since  the  good  man  his  fa- 
ther executed  the  necessary,  and,  I  trust,  the  honest,  but  certainly 
not  very  distinguished  employment,  of  tailor  in  ordinary  to  the 
village  of  Langdirdum  in  the  west.  Under  his  humble  roof  was 
Richard  born,  and  to  his  father's  humble  trade  was  Richard,  great- 
ly contrary  to  his  inclination,  early  indentured.  Old  Mr.  Tinto, 
had,  however,  no  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  having  com- 
pelled the  youthful  genius  of  his  son  to  forsake  its  natural  bent. 
He  fared  like  the  school-boy,  who  attempts  to  stop  with  his  finger 
the  spout  of  a  water-cistern,  while  the  stream,  exasperated  at  this 
compression,  escapes  by  a  thousand  uncalculated  sj)irts,  and  wets 
him  all  over  for  his  pains.  Even  so  fared  the  senior  Tinto,  when 
his  hopeful  apprentice  not  only  exhausted  all  the  chalk  in  making 
sketches  upon  the  shop-board,  but  even  executed  several  caricatures 
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of  his  father's  best  customers,  who  began  loudly  to  murmur,  thaf 
it  was  too  hard  to  have  their  persons  deformed  by  the  vestment^ 
of  the  father,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  turned  into  ridicule  by 
the' pencil  of  the  son.  This  led  to  discredit  and  loss  of.practice^ 
until  the  old  tailor,  yielding  to  destiny,  and  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
son,  permitted  him  to  attempt  his  fortune  in  a  line  for  which  he  wsu 
better  qualified. 

There  was  about  this  time,  in  the  village  of  Langdirdum,  a  pe- 
ripatetic brother  of  the  brush,  who  exercised  his  vocation  sub  Jove 
frigido^  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  boys  of  the  village,  but 
^specially  to  Dick  Tinto.  The  age  had  not  yet  adopted,  amongst 
other  unworthy  retrenchments,  that  illiberal  measure  of  economy^ 
which,  supplying  by  written  characters  the  lack  of  symbolical  i'e- 
presentation,  closes  one  open  and  easily  accessible  avenue  of  in- 
struction and  emolument  against  the  students  of  the  fine  arts.  It 
was  not  yet  permitted  to  write  upon  the  plastered  doorway  of  an 
alehouse,  or  the  suspended  sig  i  of  an  inn, '  The  Old  Magpie,'  pr 
\  The  Saracen's  Head,'  substituting  that  cold  description  for  the 
lively  effigies  of  the  plumed  chatterer,  or  the  turban'd  frown  of  the 
terrific  soldan.  That  early  and  more  simple  age  considered  alike 
the  necessities  of  all  ranks,  and  depicted  th^symbols  of  good  cheer 
so  as  to  be  obvious  to  all  capacities;  well  judging,  that  a  man,  who 
could  not  read  a  syllable,  might  nevertheless  love  a  pot  of  good  ale 
a^  well  as  his  better  educated  neighbours,  or  even  as  the  parson 
himself.  Acting  upon  this  liberal  principle,  publicans  as  yet  hung 
forth  the  painted  embtems  of  their  calling,  and  sign-painters,  if  they 
sieldom  feasted,  did  not  at  least  absolutely  starve. 

To  a  worthy  of  this  decayed  profession,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, Dick  Tinto  became  an  assistant;  and  thus,  as  is  not  un- 
usual among  heaven-bom  geniuses  in  this  department  of  the  fine 
arts,  began  to  paint  before  he  had  any  notion  of  drawing. 

His  natural  talent  for  observing  nature  soon  induced  him  to  rec- 
tify the  errors,  and  soar  above  the  instructions,  of  his  teacher.  Hip 
particularly  shone  in  painting  horses,  that  being  a  favourite  sign  ip 
the  Scotish  villages;  and,  in  tracing  his  progress,  it  is  beautiful  0 
observe,  how  by  degrees  he  learned  to  shorten  the  backs,  and  pro- 
long die  legs,  of  these  noble  animals,  until  they  came  to  look  leas 
like  crocodiles,  and  more  like  nags.  Detraction,  which  always  pur- 
sues merit  with  strides  proportioned  to  its  advancement,  has  maee4 
alleged,  that  Dick  once  upon  a  time  painted  a  horse  with  five  leg% 
instead  of  four.  I  might  have  rested  his  defence  upon  the  licenae 
allowed  to  that  branch  of  the  profession,  which,  as  it  permits  a|[ 
sorts  of  singular  and  irregular  combinations,  may  be  allowed  tjt 
extend  itself  so  far  as  to  bestow  a  limb  supernumerary  on  a  favoiflS 
ite  subject.  But  the  cause  of  a  deceased  friend  is  sacred;  and, )[ 
disdain  to  bottom  it  so  superficially.  I  have  visited  the  ugn  ]j| 
question,  which  yet  swings  exalted  in  the  village  of  LangdirdaB||^ 
and  I  am  ready  to  depose  upon  oath,  that  what  has  been  idly  mip»r 
taken  or  misrepresented  as  being  the  fifth  leg  of  the  horse,  iS|  IP 
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hsX^  the  tail  of  that  quadruped,  and,  considered  with  reference  to 
the  posture  in  which  he  is  represented,  forms  a  circumstance,  in- 
troduced and  managed  with  great  and  successful,  though  daring 
art.  The  nag  being  represented  in  a  rampant  or  rearing  posture, 
the  tail,  which  is  prolonged  till  it  touches  the  ground,  appears  to 
form  a  point  (Tappui^  and  gives  the  firmness  of  a  tfipod  to  the  figur6, 
without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  placed  as  the  feet 
are,  how  the  courser  could  maintain  his  ground  without  tumbling 
backwards.  This  bold  conception  has  fortunately  fallen  into  the 
custody  of  one  by  whom  it  is  duly  valued;  for,  when  Dick,  in  his 
more  advanced  state  of  proficiency,  became  dubious  of  the  proprU 
ety  of  so  daring  a  deviation  from  the  established  rules  of  art,  and 
was  desirous  to  execute  a  picture  of  the  publican  himself  in  ex- 
change for  this  juvenile  production,  the  courteous  offer  was  de- 
clined by  his  judicious  employer,  who  had  observed,  it  seems,  that 
when  his  ale  failed  to  do  its  duty  in  conciliating  his  guests,  one 
glance  at  his  sign  was  sure  to  put  them  in  good  humour. 

it  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  Dick  Tinto  improved  his  touch,  and  corrected,  by  the  rules 
of  art,  the  luxuriance  of  a  fervid  imagination*  The  scales  fell  from 
his  eyes  on  viewing  the  sketches  of  a  contemporary,  the  Scotish 
Teniers,  as  Wilkie  has  been  deservedly  styled.  He  threw  down 
the  brush,  took  up  the  crayons,  and,  amid  hunger  and  toil,  and  sus- 

Eense  and  uncertainty,  pursued  the  path  of  his  professioti  under 
etter  auspices  than  those  of  his  original  master.  Still  the  first  rude 
emanations  of  his  genius  (like  the  nursery  rhynies  of  Pope,  could 
these  be  recovered,)  will  be  dear  to  the  companions  of  Dick  Tinto's 
youth.  There  is  a  tankard  and  gridiron  painted  over  the  door  of 
an  obscure  change -house  in  the  Back-wynd  of  Ganderscleugh — 
But  I  feel  I  must  tear  myself  from'  the  subject,  or  dwell  on  it  too 
long. 

Amid  his  wants  and  struggles,  Dick  Tinto  had  recourse,  like  his 
brethren,  to  levying  that  tax  upon  the  vanity  of  mankind  which  he 
CQuld  not  extract  from  their  taste  and  liberality— in  a  word,  he 
panted  portraits.  It  was  in  this  more  advanced  stage  of  profici- 
ency, when  Dick  had  soared  above  his  original  line  of  business 
and  highly  disdained  any  allusion  to  it,  that,  after  having  been 
estranged  for  several  years,  we  again  met  in  the  village  of  Gan- 
derscleugh, I  holding  my  present  situation,  and  Dick  painting  co*- 
pies  of  the  human  face  divine  at  a  guinea  per  head.  This  was  a 
small  premium,  yet,  in  the  first  burst  of  business,  it  mpre  than  suf- 
fitted  for  all  Dick's  moderate  wants;  so  that  he  occupied  an  apart- 
ment at  the  Wallace  inn,  cracked  his  jest  with  impunity  even  upon 
mine  host  himself,  and  lived  in  rcihpect  and  observance  with  the 
cfxambermaid,  hostler,  and  waiter. 

'  Those  halcyon  days  were  too  serene  to  last  long.  When  his  ho- 
nour the  laird  of  Ganderscleugh,  with  his  wife  and  three  daughters, 
the  minister,  the  ganger,  mine  esteemed  patron  Mr.  Jedediah 
Ckishbotham,  and  some  round  dozen  of  the  feuars-  and  farmers, 
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had  been  consigned  to  immortality  by  Tinto's  brush,  custom  began 
to  slacken,  and  it  was  impossible  to  wring  more  tlian  crowns  and 
half  crowns  from  the  hard  hands  of  the  peasants,  whose  ambition 
led  them  to  Dick^s  painting-room. 

Still,  though  the  horizon  was  overclouded,  no  storm  for  some, 
time  ensued.  Mine  host  had  christian  faith  with  a  lodger,  who  had 
been  a  good  paymaster  as  long  as  he  had  the  means.  And  from  a 
portrait  of  our  landlord  himself,  grouped  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, in-the  style  of  Rubens,  which  suddenly  appeared  in  the  best 
parlour,  it  was  evident  that  Dick  had  found  some  mode  of  barter- 
ing art  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  precarious  than  resources  of  this  na- 
ture. It  was  observed,  that  Dick  became,  in  his  turn,  the  whet- 
stone of  mine  host's  wit,  without  venturing  either  at  defence  or  re- 
taliation; that  his  easel  was  transferred  to  a  garret-room,  in  which 
there  was  scarce  space  for  it  to  stand  upright;  and  that  he  no  longer 
ventured  to  join  the  weekly  club,  of  which  he  had  been  once  the 
life  and  soul.  In  short  Dick  Tinto's  friends  feared  that  he  had 
acted  like  the  animal  called  the  slo^h;  which,  having  eaten  up  the 
last  green  leaf  upon  the  tree  where  it  has  established  itself,  ends 
by  tumbling  down  from  the  top,  and  dying  of  inanition.  I  ventured 
to  hint  this  to  Dick,  recommended  his  transferring  the  exercise  of 
his  inestimable  talent  to  some  other  sphere,  and  forsaking  the  com-t 
mon  which  h?  might  be  said  to  have  eaten  bare. 

*  The|-e  is  an  obstacle  to  my  change  of  residence,'  said  my  friend, 
grasping  my  hand  with  a  look  of  solemnity, 

'  A  bill  due  to  my  landlord,  I  am  afraid,'  replied  I,  yrit^  hearts 
felt  sympathy;  '  if  any  part  of  my  slender  means  can  assist  in  this 
emergence'-T^— 

'  Nq,  by  the  soul  of  sir  Joshua,'  answered  the  generous  youth,> 
*  I  will  never  involve  a  friend  in  the  consequences  of  my  own  mis- 
fortune. There  is  a  mode  by  which  I  can  regain  my  liberty;  and 
to  creep  even  through  a  common  sewer,  is  better  than  to  remain  in 
prison,' 

I  did  not  perfectly  understand  what  my  friend  meant.  The  muse 
of  painting  appeared  to  have  failed  him,  and  what  other  goddess  he 
cpuld  invoke  in  his  distress,  was  a  mystery  to  me.  We  parted, 
however,  without  further  explanation,  and  I  did  not  again  see  him 
until  three  days  after,  when  he  summoned  me  to  partake  of  theyby 
with  which  his  landlord  proposed  to  regale  him  ere  his  departure 
for  Edinburgh, 

I  found  Dick  in  high  spirits,  whistling  while  he  buckled  the 
small  knapsack,  which  contained  his  colours,  brushes,  pallets,  and 
clean  shirt.  That  he  parted  on  the  best  terms  with  mine  host^  was 
obvious  from  the  cold  beef  set  forth  in  the  low  parlour^  flanked  by 
two  mugs  of  admirable  brown  stout,  and  I  own  my  curiosity  wis 
excited  concerning  the  means  through  which  the  face  of  my  friend's 
affairs  had  been  so  suddenly  improved*     I  did  not  su^piect  Dick^ 
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dealing  with  jthe  devil,  and  by  what  earthly  means  he  had  extricated 
himself  thus  happily,  I  was  at  a  total  loss  to  conjecture. 

He  perceived  my  curiosity,  and  took  me  by  the  hand*  *  My 
friend,'  he  said,  *  fain  would  I  conceal,  even  from  you,  the  degra* 
j  dation  to  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  submit,  in  order  to  accom* 
plish  an  honourable  retreat  from  Ganderscleugh.  But  what  avails 
ajttempting  to  conceal  that,  which  must  needs  betray  itself  even  by 
its  superior  excellence?  All  the  village — all  the  parish— all  the 
world — will  soon  discover  to  what  poverty  has  reduced  Richard 
Tinto.' 

A  sudden  thought  here  struck  me — I  had  observed  that  our 
landlord  wore,  on  that  memorable  morning,  a  pair  of  bran  new  vel- 
veteens, instead  of  his  ancient  thicksets* 

*  What,'  said  I,  drawing  my  right  hand,  with  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  pressed  together,  nimbly  from  my  right  haunch  to  my  leftj 
shoulder,  'you  have  condescended  to  resume  the  paternal  arts  to 
which  you  were  first  bred— long  stitches,  ha,  Dick?' 

He  repelled  this  unlucky  conjecture  with  a  frown  and  a  pshaw, 
indicative  of  indignant  contempt,  and  leading  me  into  another  room, 
showed  me,  resting  against  the  wall,  the  majestic  head  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  grim  as  when  severed  from  the  trunk  by  the  orders 
of  the  felon  Edward. 

The  painting  was  executed  on  boards  of  a  substantial  thickness, 
and  the  top  decorated  with  irons,  for  suspending  the  honoured  ef- 
figy upon  a  sign-post. 

*  There,'  he  said, '  my  friend,  stands  the  honour  of  Scodand^  and 
my  shame — yet  not  so— rather  the  shame  of  those,  who,  instead  of 
encouraging  art  in  its  proper  sphere,  reduce  it  to  these  unbecoming 
and  unworthy  extremities.' 

I  endeavoured  to  smooth  the  ruffled  feelings  of  my  misused  and 
indignant  friend,  I  reminded  him,  that  he  ought  not,  like  the  stag 
in  the  fable,  to  despise  the  quality  which  had  extricated  him  from 
difficulties,  in  which  his  talents,  as  a  portrait  or  landscape  painter, 
had  been  found  unavailing.  Above  all,  I  praised  the  execution,  as 
well  as  conception,  of  his  painting,  and  reminded  him,  that  far  from 
feeling  dishonoured  by  so  superb  a  specimen  of  his  talents  being 
exposed  to  the  general  view  of  the  public,  he  ought  rather  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  the  augmentation  of  his  celebrity,  to  which 
its  public  exhibition  must  necessarily  give  rise. 

*  You  are  right,  my  friend — ^you  are  right,'  replied  poor  Dick, 
his  ey«  kindling  with  enthusiasm;  *  why  should  I  shun  the  name 
of  an— i-an— (he  hesitated  for  a  phrase) — an  out-of-doors  artist? 
Hogarth  has  introduced  himself  in  that  character  in  one  of  his  best 
engravings — Domenichino,  or  some  body  else,  in  ancient  times— 
Moreland  in  our  own,  have  exercised  their  talents  in  this  manner. 
And  wherefore  limit  to  the  rich  and  higher  classes  alone  the  de- 
light which  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  is  calculated  to  inspire 
into  all  classes?  Statues  are  placed  in  the  open  air;  why  should 
Pwitipg  be  more  niggardly  in  displaying  her  master-pieces  than 
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lier  sister  Sculpture?  And  yet,  my  friend,  we  must  part  suddenly; 
the  men  are  coming  in  an  hour  to  put  up  the — the  emblem;  and 
truly,  with  all  my  philosophy,  and  your  consolatory  encouragement 
to  boot,  I  would  rather  wish  to  leave  Ganderscleugh  before  tliat 
operation  commences.' 

We  partook  of  our  genial  host's  parting  banquet,  and  I  escorted 
Dick  on  his  walk  to  Edinburgh.  We  parted  about  a  mile  from  the 
village,  just  as  we  heard  the  distant  cheer  of  the  boys  which  ac- 
companied the  mounting  of  the  new  symbol  of  the  Wallace-Head. 
Dick  Tinto  mended  his  pace  to  get  out  of  hearing, — so  little  had 
either  early  practice  or  recent  philosophy  reconciled  him  to  the 
character  of  a  sign-painten 

In  Edinburgh,  Dick's  talents  were  discovered  and  appreciated, 
and  he  received  dinners  and  hints  from  several  distinguished  judges 
of  the  fine  arts.  But  these  gentlemen  dispensed  their  criticisms 
more  willingly  than  their  cash,  and  Dick  thought  he  needed  cash- 
more  than  criticism.  He  therefore  sought  London,  the  universal 
mart  of  talent,  and  where,  as  is  usual  in  general  marts  of  most  de- 
scriptions, much  more  of  the  commodity  is  exposed  to  sale  tluupi 
can  ever  find  purchasers. 

Dick,  who,  in  serious  earnest,  was  supposed  to  have  considera* 
ble  natural  talents  for  his  profession,  and  whose  vain  and  sanguine 
disposition  never  permitted  him  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  ultimate 
success,  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  crowd  which  jostled  and 
straggled  for  notice  and  preferment.  He  elbowed  others,  and 
was  elbowed  himself;  and  finally,  by  dint  of  intrepidity,  fought  his- 
way  into  some  notice,  painted  for  the  prize  at  the  Institution,  had 
pictures  at  the  exhibition  at  Somerset- house,  and  damned  the  hang- 
ing committee.  But  poor  Dick  was  doomed  to  lose  the  field  he 
fought  so  gallantly.  In  the  fine  arts,  there  is  scarce  sm  alternative 
betwixt  distinguished  success  and  absolute  failure;  and  as  Dick's 
i^eal  and  industry  were  unable  to  ensure  the  first,  he  fell  into  the 
distresses  which,  in  his  condition,  were  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  latter  alternative.  He  was  for  a  time  patronized  by  one  or 
two  of  those  judicious  persons  who  make  a  virtue  of -being  singu- 
lar, and  of  pitching  their  own  opinions  against  those  of  the  world 
in  matters  of  taste  and  criticism.  But  they  soon  tired  of  poor  TintOi 
and  laid  him  down  as  a  load,  upon  the  principle  on  which  a  spoilt 
child  throws  away  its  plaything.  Misery,  I  fear,  took  him  up,  and 
accompanied  him  to  a  premature  grave,  to  which  he  was  carried 
from  an  obscure  lodging  in  Swallow -street,  where  he  had  beea 
dunned  by  his  landlady  within  doors,  and  watched  by  bailiffs  with- 
out, until  death  came  to  his  relief.  A  comer  of  the  Morning  Post 
noticed  his  death,  generously  adding,  that  his  manner  displayed 
considerable  genius,  though  his  style  was  rather  sketchy;  and  re- 
ferred to  an  advertisement,  which  announced  tliat  Mr.  Varnish, 
the  well-known  printseller,  had  still  on  hand  a  very  few  drawings 
ayod  paintings  by  Richard  Tinto,  esquire,  which  those  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry^  who  might  wish  tp  complete  their  coUectioDS  of 
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modem  art,  were  invited  to  visit  without  delay.  So  ended  Dick 
Tinto,  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  great  truth,  that  in  the  fine  arts 
mediocrity  is  not  permitted,  and  diat  he  who  cannot  ascend  to  the 
very  top  of  the  ladder  will  do  well  not  to  put  his  foot  upon  it 
at  alL 

The  memory  of  Tinto  is  dear  to  me,  from  the  recollection  of  the 
many  conversations  which  we  have  had  together,  most  of  them 
turning  upon  my  present  task.  He  was  delighted  with .  my  pro- 
gress, and  talked  of  an  ornamented  and  illustrated  edition,  with 
heads^  vignettes,  and  culs  de  lampe^  all  to  be  designed  by  his  own 
patriotic  and  friendly  pencil.  He  prevailed  upon  an  old  serjeant 
of  invalids  to  sit  to  him  in  the  character  of  Bothwell,  the  life- 
guard's-man  of  Charles  the  second,  and  the  bellman  of  Ganders- 
cleugh  in  that  of  David  Deans.  But  while  he  thus  proposed  t« 
unite  his  own  powers  with  mine  for  the  illustration  of  these  nar- 
ratives, he  mixed  many  a  dose  of  salutary  criticism  with  the  pane- 
gyrics which  my  composilion  was  at  times  so  fortunate  as  to  call ' 
forth.  '  Your  characters,'  he  said,  ^  my  dear  Pattieson,  make  to6 
much  use  of  the  gob  box;  they  patter  too  much — (an  elegant  phrase- 
ology, which  Dick  had  learned  while  painting  the  scenes  of  an  itine- 
rant company  of  players) — there  is  nothing  in  whole  pages  but 
mere  chat  and  dialogue.' 

*  The  ancient  philosopher,'  said  I  in  reply,  *  was  wont  to  say, 
*'  Speak,  that  I  may  know  thee;"  and  how  is  it  possible  for  an  au- 
thor to  introduce  his  personam  dramatis  to  his  readers  in  a  more 
interesting  and  effectual  manner,  than  by  the  dialogue  in  which 
each  is  represented  as  supporting  his  own  appropriate  character?' 

*  It  is  a  false  conclusion,'  said  Tinto;  *  I  hate  it  Peter,  as  I  hate 
an  unfilled  can.  I  will  grant  you,  indeed,  that  speech  is  a  faculty 
of  some  value  in  the  intercourse  of  human  affairs,  and  I  will  not 
even  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  that  Pythagorean  toper,  who  was  of 
opinion,  that  over  a  bottle  speaking  spoiled  conversation.  But  I 
will  not  allow  that  a  professor  of  the  fine  arts  has  occasion  to  em- 
body the  idea  of  his  scene  in  language,  in  order  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  its  reality  and  its  tfl'ect.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  be 
judged  by  most  of  your  readers,  Peter,  should  these  tales  ever  be- 
come public,  whether  you  have  not  given  us  a  page  of  talk  for 
every  single  idea  which  two  words  might  have  communicated, 
while  the  posture,  and  manner,  and  incident,  accurately  drawn^ 
and  brought  out  by  appropriate  colouring,  would  have  preserved 
all  that  was  worthy  of  preservation,  and  saved  these  everlasting 
said  he's  and  said  she's,  with  which  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to 
encumber  your  pages.' 

I  replied, '  that  he  confounded  the  operations  of  the  pencil  and 
the  pen;  that  the  serene  and  silent  art,  as  painting  has  been  called 
by  one  of  our  first  living  poets,  necessarily  appealed  to  the  eye, 
because  it  had  not  the  organs  for  addressing  the  ear;  whereas 
poetry,  or  that  species  of  composition  which  approached  to  it,  lay 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  absolutely  the  reverse,  and  addressed 
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itself  to  the  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  that  interest  which  it 
could  not  attain  through  the  medium  of  the  eye.' 

Dick  was  not  a  whit  staggered  by  my  argument,  which  he  con- 
tended was  founded  on  misrepresentation*  ^  Description,'  he  said, 
*  was  to  the  author  of  a  romance  exactly  what  drawing  and  tinting 
were  to  a  painter;  words  were  his  tolours,  and,  if  properly  em- 
ployed, they  could  not  fail  to  plape  the  scene,  which  he  wished  to 
conjure  up,  as  effectually  before  the  mind^s  eye,  as  the  tablet  or 
canvass  presents  it  to  the  bodily  organ.  The  same  rules,'  he  con- 
tended, *  applied  to  both,  and  an  exuberance  of  dialogue,  in  the 
former  case  was  a  verbose  and  laborious  mode  of  composition, 
which  went  to  confound  the  proper  art  of  fictitious  narrative  with 
that  of  the  drama,  a  widely  different  species  of  composition,  of 
which  dialogue  was  the  very  essence;  because  all,  excepting  the 
language  to  be  made  use  of,  was  presented  to  the  eye  by  the 
dresses,  and  persons,  and  actions  of  the  performers  upon  the  stage* 
But  as  nothing,'  said  Dick,  *  can  be  more  dull  than  a  long  narra- 
tive written  upon  the  plan  of  a  drama,  so  where  you  have  ap- 
proached most  near  to  that  species  of  composition,  by  indul^ng 
in  prolonged  scenes  of  mere  conversation,  the  course  of  your  story 
has  become  chill  and  constrained,  and  you  have  lost  the  power  of 
arresting  the  attention  and  exciting  the  imagination,  in  which,  up- 
on other  occasions  you  may  be  considered  as  having  succeeded 
tolerably  welK' 

I  made  my  bow  in  requital  of  the  compliment,  which  was  proba-* 
bly  thrown  in  by  way  oi  placebo^  and  expressed  myself  willing  at 
least  to  make  one  trial  of  a  more  straight  forward  style  of  compo- 
sition, in  which  my  actors  should  do  more,  and  say  less,  than  in 
my  former  attempts  of  this  kind.  Dick  gave  me  a  patronizing  and- 
approving  nod,  and  observed,  that,  finding  me  so  docile,  he  would 
communicate,  for  the  benefit  of  my  muse,  a  subject  which  he  had 
studied  with  a  view  to  his  own  art. 

*  The  story,'  he  said, '  was  by  tradition,  affirmed  to  be  truth,  al- 
though, as  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  had  passed  away  since  the 
events  took  place,  some  doubts  upon  the  accuracy  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars might  be  reasonably  entertained.' 

When  Dick  Tinto  had  thus  spoken,  he  rummaged  his  portfolio 
for  the  sketch  from  which  he  proposed  one  day  to  execute  a  pic- 
ture of  fourteen  feet  by  eight.  The  sketch,  which  was  cleverly 
executed,  to  use  the  appropriate  phrase,  presented  an  ancient  hall| 
fitted  up  and  furnished  in  what  we  now  call  the  taste  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  age.  The  light,  admitted  from  the  upper  part  of  « 
high  casement,  fell  upon  a  female  figure  of  exquisite  beauty,  who, 
in  an  attitude  of  speechless  terror,  appeared  to  watch  the  issue  of 
a  debate  betwixt  two  other  persons.  The  one  was  a  young  man, 
in  the  Vandyke  dress  common  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  who  with 
an  air  of  indignant  pride,  testified  by  the  manner  in  which  he  raused 
his  head  and  extended  his  arm,  seemed  to  be  urging  a  claim  of 
right,  rather  than  a  favour,  to  a  lady,  whose  age,  and  some  rescm- 
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blance  in  their  features,  pointed  her  out  as  the  mother  of  the 
younger  female,  and  who  appeared  to  listen  with  a  mixture  of 
displeasure  and  impatience. 

Tinto  produced  his  sketch  with  an  air  of  mysterious  triumph; 
and  gazed  on  it  as  a  fond  parent  looks  upon  a  hopeful  child,  while 
he  anticipates  the  future  figure  he  is  to  make  in  the  world,  and 
the  height  to  which  he  will  raise  the  honour  of  his  family.  He 
held  it  at  arms'  length  from  me,—- he  held  it  closer, — ^he  placed  it 
upon  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  closed  the  lower  shutter  of  the 
casement,  to  adjust  a  downward  and  favourable  light, — fell  back 
to  the  due  distance,  dragging  me  after  him, — shaded  his  face  with 
his  hand,  as  if  to  exclude  all  but  the  favourite  object, — and  ended 
by  spoiling  a  child's  copy-book,  which  he  rolled  up  so  as  to  serve  for 
the  darkened  tube  of  an  amateur.  I  fancy  my  expressions  of  en^ 
thusiasm  had  not  been  in  proportion  to  his  own,  for  he  presently 
exclaimed  with  vehemence,  *  Mr.  Pattieson,.  I  used  to  think  you 
had  an  eye  in  your  head.' 

I  vindicated  my  claim  to  the  usual  allowance  of  visual  organs. 

*  Yet,  on  my  honour,'  said  Dick,  *  I  would  swear  you  had  been 
bom  blind,  since  you  have  failed  at  the  first  glance  to  discover  the 
subject  and  meaning  of  that  sketch.  I  do  not  mean  to  praise  my 
own  performance;  I  leave  these  arts  to  others;  I  am  sensible  of 
my  deficiencies,  conscious  that  my  drawing  and  colouring  may  be 
improved  by  the  time  I  intend  to  dedicate  to  the  art.  But  the 
conception — the  expression — the  positions — these  tell  the  story  to 
every  one  who  looks  at  the  sketch;  and  if  I  can  finish  the  picture 
without  diminution  of  the  original  conception,  the  name  of  Tinto 
shall  no  more  be  smothered  by  the  mists  of  envy  and  intrigue.' 

I  replied,  *  that  I  admired  the  sketch  exceedingly;  but  that  to 
understand  its  full  merit,  I  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  subject.' 

*  That  is  the  very  thing  I  complain  of,'  answered  Tinto;  *  you 
have  accustomed  yourself  so  much  to  these  creeping  twilight  de- 
tails of  yours,  that  you  are  become  incapable  of  receiving  that  in- 
stant and  vivid  flash  of  conviction,  which  darts  on  the  mind  from 
seeing  the  happy  and  expressive  combinations  of  a  single  scene, 
and  which  gathers  from  the  position,  attitude,  and  countenance  of 
the  moment,  not  only  the  history  of  the  past  lives  of  the  personages 
represented,  and  the  nature  of  the  business  on  which  they  are  im- 
mediately engaged,  but  lifts  even  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  affords 
a  shrffird  guess  at  their  future  fortunes. 

*  In  that  case,'  replied  I, '  Painting  excels  the  ape  of  the  re- 
nowned Gines  de  Passamont,  which  only  meddled  with  the  past 
and  the  present;  nay,  she  excels  that  very  Nature  who  affords  her 
subjects;  for  I  protest  to  you,  Dick,  that  were  I  permitted  to  peep 
into  that  Elizabeth- chamber,  and  see  the  persons  you  have  sketch- 
ed, conversing  in  flesh  and  blood,  I  should  not  be  a  jot  nearer 
guessing  the  nature  of  their  business,  than  I  am  at  this  moment 
while  looking  at  your  sketch.    Only  generally,  from  the  languish- 
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ing  look  of  the  young  lady,  and  the  care  you  have  taken  to  present 
a  very  handsome  leg  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  I  presume  ther^ 
is  some  reference  to  a  love  affair  between  them/ 

*  Do  you  really  presume  to  form  such  a  bold  conjecture?'  said 
Tinto.  ^  And  the  indignant  earnestness  with  which  you  see  the  man 
urge  his  suit — the  unresisting  and  passive  despair  of  the  yoimger 
female— ^the  stem  air  of  inflexible  determination  in  the  elder  wo- 
man, whose  looks  express  at  once  consciousness  that  she  is  acting 
wrong,  and  a  firm  determination  to  persist  in  the  course  she  has 
adopted'— 

*  If  her  looks  express  all  this,  my  dear  Tinto,'  replied  I,  inter- 
mptingJiim,  *your  pencil  rivals  the  dramatic  art  of  Mn  Puff  in 
the  Critic,  who  crammed  a  whole  complicated  sentence  into  the  ex- 
pressive shake  of  lord  Burleigh's  head.' 

*  My  good  friend  Peter,'  replied  Tinto, '  I  observe  you  are  per- 
fectly incorrigible;  however,  I  have  compassion  on  your  dulness, 
and  am  unwilling  you  shoivld  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  un- 
derstanding my  picture,  and  of  gaining,  at  the  same  time,  a  subject 
for  your  own  pen.  You  must  know  then,  last  summer,  while  1  was 
taking  sketches  on  the  coast  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  1 
was  seduced  into  the  mountains  of  Lammermoor  by  the  account  I 
received  of  some  remains  of  antiquity  in  that  district.  Those  with 
which  I  was  most  struck,  were  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  in 
which  that  Elizabeth-chamber,  as  you*  call  it,  once  existed.  I  re- 
sided for  two  or  three  days  at  a  farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  the  aged  goodwife  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  castle,  and  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  it.  One  of 
these  was  of  a  nature  so  interesting  and  singular,  that  my  attention 
was  divided  between  my  wish  to  draw  the  old  ruins  in  landscape, 
and  to  represent  in  a  history-piece  the  singular  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  it.  Here  are  my  notes  of  the  tale,'  said  poor  Dick, 
handing  a  parcel  of  loose  scraps,  partly  scratched  over  with  his 
pencil,  partly  with  his  pen,  where  outlines  of  caricatures,  sketches 
of  turrets,  mills,  old  gables,  and  dove-cotes,  disputed  the  ground 
with  his  written  memoranda. 

I  proceeded,  however,  to  decypher  the  substance  of  the  manu- 
script, as  well  as  I  could,  and  wove  it  into  the  following  Tale,  in 
which,  following  in  part,  though  not  entirely,  my  friend  Tinto's 
advice,  I  endeavoured  to  render  my  narrative  rather  descriptive  than 
dramatic.  My  favourite  propensity,  however,  has  at  times  over- 
come me,  and  my  persons,  like  many  others  in  this  talking  world, 
speak  now  and  then  a  great  deal  more  than  they  act. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  roar  of  the  sea  had  long  announced  their  approach  to  the 
cliffs,  on  the  summit  of  which,  like  the  nest  of  some  sea-eagle, 
the  founder  of  the  fortalice  had  perched  his  eyry.  The  palemooUj, 
which  had  hitherto  been  contending  with  flitting  clouds,  now  shone 
out,  and  gave  them  a  vi^w  of  the  solitary  and  naked  tower,  situated 
oti  a  projecting  cliff  that  beetled  on  tjie  German  ecean.    On  thtec 
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sides  the  rock  was  precipitous;  on  the  fourth,  which  was  that  to- 
ward the  land,  it  had  been  originally  fenced  by  an  artificial  ditch 
and  draw-bridge,  but  the  latter  was  broken  down  and  ruinous,  and 
the  former  had  been  in  part  filled  up,  so  as  to  allow  passage  for  a 
horseman  into  the  narrow  court-yard,  encircled  on  two  sides  with 
low  offices  and  stables,  partly  ruinous,  and  closed  on  the  landward 
front  by  a  low  embattled  wall,  while  the  remaining  side  of  the 
quadrangle  was  occupied  by  the  towler  itself,  which,  tall  and  narrow, 
and  built  of  a  grayish  stone,  stood  glimmering  in  the  moonlight, 
like  the  sheeted  spectre  of  some  huge  giant.  A  wilder,  or  more 
disconsolate  dwelling,  it  was  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
sombrous  and  heavy  sound  of  the  billows,  successively  dashing 
against  the  rocky  beach  at  a  profound  distance  beneath,  was  to 
the  ear  what  the  landscape  was  to  the  eye — a  symbol  of  unvaried 
and  monotonous  melancholy,  not  unmingled  with  horror. 

Although  the  night  was  not  far  advanced,  there  was  no  sign  of 
living  inhabitant  about  this  forlorn  abode,  excepting  that  one,  and 
only  one,  of  the  narrow  and  staunchelled  windows  which  appeared 
at  irregular  heights  and  distances  in  the  walls  of  the  building, 
showed  a  small  glimmer  of  light. 

'  There,'  said  Ravenswood,  *  sits  the  only  male  domestic  that 
remains  to  the  house  of  Ravenswood;  and  it  is  well  that  he  does 
remain  there,  since  otherwise,  we  had  little  hope  to  find  either  light 
or  fire.  But  follow  me  cautiously;  the  road  is  narrow,  and  admits 
only  one  horse  in  front.' 

In  effect,  the  path  led  along  a  kind  of  isthmus,  at  the  peninsular 
extremity  of  which  the  tower  was  situated,  with  that  exclusive  atr 
tention  to  strength  and  security,  in  preference  to  every  circum- 
stance of  convenience,  which  dictated  to  the  Scotish  barons  the 
choice  of  their  situations,  as  well  as  their  style  of  building. 

By  adopting  the  cautious  mode  of  approach  recommended  by 
the  proprietor  of  this  wild  hold,  they  entered  the  court-yard  in 
safety.  But  it  was  long  ere  the  efforts  of  Ravenswood,  though 
loudly  exerted  by  knocking  at  the  low-browed  entrance,  and  re- 
peated shouts  to  Caleb  to  open  the  gate  and  admit  them,  received 
any  answer.  *  The  old  man  must  be  departed,'  he  began  to  say, 
^  or  fallen  into  some  fit;  for  the  noise  I  have  made  would  have 
waked  the  seven  sleepers.' 

At  length  a  timid  and  hesitating  voice  replied,—*'  master— mas- 
ter of  Ravenswood,  is  it  you?' 

*  Yes,  it  is  I,  Caleb;  open  the  door  quickly.' 

*  But  is  it  you  in  very  blood  and  body?  For  I  would  sooner  face 
fifty  devils  as  my  master's  ghaist,  or  even  his  wraith,— wherefore 
aroint  ye,  if  ye  were  ten  times  my  master,  unless  ye  cQme  in  bo- 
dily shape,  lith  and  limb.' 

'  It  is  I,  you  old  fool,'  answered  Ravenswood,  *  in  bodily  shape, 
and  alive,  save  that  I  am  half  dead  with  cold.' 

The  light  at  the  upper  window  disappeared,  and  glancing  from 
loop-hole  to  loop-hole  in  slow  succession,  gave  intimation  that  the 
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bearer  was  in  the  act  of  descending,  with  great  deliberation,  a; 
winding  stair-case  occupying  one  of  the  turrets  which  graced  the 
angles  of  the  old  tower.  The  tardiness  of  his  descent  extracted 
some  exclamations  of  impatience  from  Ravenswood,  and  several 
oaths  from  his  less  patient  and  more  mercurial  companion.  Caleb 
again  paused  ere  he  unbolted  the  door,  and  once  more  asked,  if 
they  were  men  of  mould  that  demanded  entrance  at  this  time  of 
night? 

'  Were  I  near  you,  you  old  fool,'  said  Bucklaw,  *  I  would  give 
you  sufficient  proofs  of  my  bodily  condition.' 

*  Open  the  gate,  Caleb,'  said  his  master,  in  a  more. soothing  tone, 
partly  from  his  regard  to  the  ancient  and  faithful  seneschal,  partly 

^perhaps  because  he  thought  that  angry  words  would  be  thrown 
away,  so  long  as  Caleb  had  a  stout  iron-clenched  oaken  door  be- 
tSvixt  his  person  and  the  speakers. 

At  length  Caleb,  with  a  trembling  hand,  undid  the  bars,  opened 
the  heavy  door,  and  stood  before  them,  exhibiting  his  thin  gray 
hairs,  bald  forehead,  and  sharp  high  features,  illuminated  by  a 
quivering  lamp  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  he  shaded  and 
protected  its  flame  with  the  other.  The  timorous  courteous  glance 
which  he  threw  around  him — the  effect  of  the  partial  light  upon 
his  white  hair  and  illumined  features,  might  have  made  a  good 
painting;  but  our  travellers  were  too  impatient  for  security  against 
the  rising  storm,  to  permit  them  to  indulge  themselves  in  studying 
the  picturesque.  *  Is  it  you,  my  dear  master?  is  it  yourself  indeed?' 
exclaimed  the  old  domestic.  *  I  am  wae  ye  suld  hae  stude  waiting 
at  your  ain  gate,  but  wha  wad  hae  thought  o'  seeing  ye  sae  sune, 
and  a  strange  gentleman  with  a — (here  he  exclaimed  apart  as  it 
were,  and  to  some  inmate  of  the  tower,  in  a  voice  not  meant  to  be 
heard  by  those  in  the  court) — Mysie — Mysie,  woman,  stir  for  dear 
life  and  get  the  fire  mended;  take  the  auld  three-legged  stool,  or 
ony  thing  that's  readiest  that  will  make  a  lowe. — I  doubt  we  arc 
but  puirly  provided,  no  expecting  ye  this  some  months,  when 
doubtless  ye  wad  hae  been  received  conform  till  your  rank,  as 
guide  right  is;  but  natheless' 

*  Natheless,  Caleb,'  said  the  master,  *  we  must  have  our  horses 
put  up,  and  ourselves  too,  the  best  way  we  can.  I  hope  you  are  not 
sorry  to  see  me  sooner  than  you  expected?' 

'  Sorry,  my  lord! — I  am  sure  ye  sail  aye  be  my  lord  wi'  honest 
folk,  as  your  noble  ancestors  hae  been  these  three  hundred  years, 
and  never  asked  a  whig's  leave. — Sorry  to  see  the  lord  of  Ravens- 
wood  at  ane  o'  his  ain  castles! — (Then  again  apart  to  his  unseen 
associate  behind  the  screen) — Mysie,  kill  the  brood-hen  without 
thinking  twice  on  it;  let  them  care  that  come  ahint. — No  to  say  its 
our  best  dwelling,'  he  added,  turning  to  Bucklaw,  ^  but  just  a 
strength  for  the  lord  of.  Ravenswood  to  flee  until, — ^that  is,  no  to 
Jlee^  but  to  retreat  until  in  troublous  times,  like  the  present,  when 
it  was  ill  convenient  for  him  to  live  farther  in  the  country  in  ony 
of  his  better  and  mair  principal  manors;  but,  for  its  antiquity,  nuust 
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folks  think  that  the  outside  of  Wolf's  Crag  is  worthy  of  a  large 
perusal.' 

'  And  you  are  determined  we  shall  have  time  to  make  it,'  said 
Ravenswood,  somewhat  amused  with  the  shifts  the  old  man  used 
to  detain  them  without  doors,  until  his  confederate  Mysie  had 
made  her  preparations  within. 

;  *  O,  never  mind  the  outside  of  the  house,  my  good  friend,'  said 
Bucklaw;  ^  let's  see  the  inside,  and  let  our  horses  see  the  stable^ 
that's  all.' 

^  *  O  yes,  sir — ay,  sir — unquestionably,  sir, — ^my  lord  and  ony  of 
his  honourable  companions'— 

*  But  our  horses,  my  old  friend— our  horses;  they  will  be  dead- 
foundered  by  standing  here  in  the  cold  after  riding  hard,  and  mine 
rs  too  good  to  be  spoiled;  therefore,  once  more,  our  horses,'  ei^- 
claimed  Bucklaw. 

*  True — ay^ — your  horses — ^yes — I  will  call  the  grooms;'  and  stur- 
dily did  Caleb  roar  till  the  old  tower  rung  again, — ^  John — Wil- 
liam— Saunders! — The  lads  are  gane  out,  or  sleeping,'  he  observed, 
after  pausing  for  an  answer,  which  he  knew  that  he  had  no  human 
chance  of  receiving.  *  A'  gae.s  wr^g  when  the  master's  out  bye; 
but  I'll  take  care  o'  your  cattle  my  sell.' 

*  I  think  you  had  better,'  said  Raven^wood,  *  otherwise  I  see 
little  chance  of  their  being  attended  to  at  all.' 

'  Whisht,  my  lord, — whisht,  for  God's  sake,'  said  Caleb,  in  an 
imploring  tone,  and  apart  to  his  master;  *  if  ye  dinna  regard  your 
ain  credit,  think  on  mine;  we'U  hae  hard  eneugh  wark  to  msdce  a 
decent  night  o't,  wi'  a'  the  lies  I  can  tell.' 

*  Well,  well,  never  mind,'  said  his  master;  *  go  to  the  stable. 
There  is  hay  and  com,  I  trust?' 

*  Ou  ay,  plenty  of  hay  and  com;'  this  was  uttered  boldly  and 
aloud,  and,  in  a  lower  tone, '  there  was  some  half  fous  o'  aits,  and 
some  taits  o'  meadow-hay,  left  after  the  burial.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Ravenswood,  taking  the  lamp  from  his  do- 
mestic's unwilling  hand,  *  I  will  show  the  stranger*.up  stairs  my- 
self.' 

'  I  canna  think  o'  that  my  lord; — if  ye  wad  but  hae  five  minutes, 
or  ten  minutes,  or,  at  maist,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  patience,  and 
look  at  the  fine  moonlight  prospect  of  the  Bass  and  North- Berwick 
Law  till  I  sort  the  horses,  I  would  marshal  ye  up,  as  reason  is 
ye  suld  be  marshalled,  your  lordship  and  your  honourable  visitor. 
And  I  hae  lockit  up  the  siller  candlesticks,  and  the  lamp  is  not ' 
fit' 

*  It  will  do  very  well  in  the  mean  time,'  said  Ravenswood,  *  and 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  for  want  of  light  in  the  stable,  for,  if  I 
recollect,  half  the  roof  is  off.' 

*  Very  true,  my  lord,'  replied  the  trusty  adherent,  and  with  rea- 
dy wit  instantly  added,  *  and  the  lazy  sclater  loons  have  never 
come  to  put  it  on  a'  this  while,  your  lordship.' 
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^  If  I  were  disposed  to  jest  at  the  calamities  of  my  house,'  said 
Ravenswood,  as  he  led  the  way  up  stairs, '  poor  old  Caleb  would 
furnish  me  with  ample  means.  His  passion  consists  in  represent- 
ing things  about  our  miserable  menage^  not  as  they  are,  but  as,  in 
his  opinion,  they  ought  to  be;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  been 
often  diverted  by  the  poor  wretch's  expedients  to  supply  what  he 
thought  was  essential  for  the  credit  of  the  family,  and  his  still 
more  generous  apologies  for  the  want  of  those  articles  for  which 
his  ingenuity  could  discover  no  substitute.  But  though  the  tower 
is  none  of  the  largest,  I  shall  have  some  trouble  without  him  to. 
find  the  apartment  in  which  there  is  a  fire.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  hall.  *  Here,  at 
least,'  he  said,  *  there  is  neither  hearth  nor  harbour.' 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  desolation.  A  large  vaulted  room,  the 
beams  of  which,  combined  like  those  of  Westminster-Hall,  were 
rudely  carved  at  the  extremities,  remaining  nearly  in  the  situation 
in  which  it  had  been  left  after  the  entertainment  at  Allan  lord 
Ravenswood's  funeral.  Overturned  pitchers,  and  black  jacks,  and 
pewter  stoups,  and  flagons,  still  cumbered  the  large  oaken  table; 
glasses,  those  more  perishable  implements  of  conviviality,  many 
of  which  had  been  voluntarily  sacrificed  by  the  guests  in  their  en- 
thusiastic pledges  to  favourite  toasts,  strewed  the  stone  floor  with 
their  fragments.  As  for  the  articles  of  plate,  lent  for  the  purpose 
by  friends  and  kinsfolks,  those  had  been  carefully  withdrawn  so 
soon  as  the  ostentatious  display  of  festivity,  equally  unnecessary 
and  strangely  timed,  had  been  made  and  ended.  Nothing,  in  short, 
remained  that  indicated  wealth;  all  the  signs  were  those  of  recent 
wastefulness,  and  present  desolation.  The  black  cloth  hangings, 
which,  on  the  late  mournful  occasion,  replaced  the  tattered  njioth- 
eaten  tapestries,  had  been  partly  pulled  down,  and,  dangling  from 
the  wall  in  irregular  festoons,  disclosed  the  rough  stone-work  of 
the  building,  unsmoothed  either  by  plaster  or  he^n  stone.  The 
seats  thrown  down,  or  left  in  disorder,  intimated  the  careless  con- 
fusion which  '  had  concluded  the  mournful  revel.  '  This  room,' 
said  Ravenswood,  holding  up  the  lamp — ^  this  room,  Mr.  Hayston, 
was  riotous  when  it  should  have  been  sad;  it  is  a  just  retribution 
that  it  should  now  be  sad  when  it  ought  to  be  cheerful.' 

They  left  this  disconsolate  apartment,  and  went  up  stairs,  where^ 
after  opening  one  or  two  doors  in  vain,  Ravenswood  led  the  way 
into  a  little  matted  anti-room,  in  which,  to  their  great'^oy,  thcjr 
found  a  tolerably  good  fire,  which  Mysie,  by  some  such  expedient 
as  Caleb  had  suggested,  had  supplied  with  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  fuel.  Glad  at  rhe  heart  to  see  more  of  comfort  than  the  castle 
had  yet  seemed  to  offer,  Bucklaw  rubbed  his  hands  heartily  over 
the  fire,  and  now  listened  with  more  complacence  to  the  apologies 
which  the  master  of  Ravenswood  offiered.  '  Comfort,'  he  sajrs,  *  I 
cannot  provide  for  you,  for  I  have  it  not  for  myself;  it  is  long  since 
these  walls  have  known  it.  Shelter  iand  safety,  I  think,  I  can  pro- 
r»iise  you.' 
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*  Excellent  matters,  master,'  replied  Bucklaw,  *  and,  with  a 
mouthful  of  food  and  wine,  positively  all  I  can  require  to-night** 

'  I  fear,'  said  the  master,  *  your  Supper  will  be  a  poor  onej  I 
hear  the  matter  in  discussion  betwixt  Caleb  and  Mysie,  Poot 
Balderston  is  something  deaf,  amongst  his  other  accomplishments, 
so  that  much  of  what  he  means  should  be  spoken  aside,  is  over- 
heard by  the  whole  audience,  and  especially  by  those  from  whom 
he  is  most  anxious  to  conceal  his  private  manceuvres — Hark!' 

They  listened  and  heard  the  old  domestic's  voice  in  conversa- 
tion with  Mysie  to  the  following  effect.  *  Just  mak  the  best  o't, 
mak  the  best  o't,  woman;  it's  easy  to  put  a  fair  face  on  ony  thing.' 

'  But  the  auld  brood-hen? — she'll  be  as  teugh  as  bow-strings  and 
bend-leather.'  ' 

'  Say  ye  made  a  mistake — say  ye  made  a  mistake,  Mysie,'  re- 
plied the  faithful  seneschal,  in  a  soothing  and  undertoned  voice; 
*  tak  it  a'  on  yoursel;  never  let  the  credit  o'  the  house  suffer.' 

*  But  the  brood-hen,'  remonstrated  Mysie, — '  ou,  she's  sitting 
some  gate  aneath  the  dais  in  the  hall,  and  I  am  feared  to  gae  in 
in  the  dark  for  the  bogle;  and  if  I  didna  see  the  bogle,  I  could  as 
ill  see  the  hen,  for  it's  pit  mirk,  and  there's  no  another  light  in  the 
house,  save  that  blessed  lamp  whilk  the  master  has  in  his  ain  hand. 
And  if  I  had  the  hen,  she's  to  pu',  and  to  draw,  and  to  dress;  how 
can  I  do  that,  and  them  sitting  by  the  only  fire  we  have'? 

*  Weel,  weel,  Mysie,'  said  the  butler,  *  bide  ye  there  a  wee,  and 
I'll  try  to  get  the  lamp  wiled  away  frae  them.' 

Accordingly,  Caleb  Balderston  entered  the  apartment, little  aware 
that  so  much  of  his  bye -play  had  been  audible  there.  '  Well,  Ca- 
leb, my  old  friend,  is  there  any  chance  of  supper?'  said  the  master 
of  Ravenswood. 

*  Chance  of  supper,  your  lordship?'  said  Caleb  with  an  emphasis 
of  strong  scorn  at  the  implied  doubt, — '  How  should  there  be  ony 
question  of  that,  and  we  in  your  lordship's  house? — Chance  of  sup- 
per, indeed! — But  ye'li  no  be  for  butcher-meat?  There's  walth  o' 
fat  poultry,  ready  either  for  spit  or  brander — The  fat  capon,  Mysie,' 
he  added,  calling  out  as  boldly  as  if  such  a  thing  had  b^en  in  ex- 
istence. 

*  Quite  unnecessary,'  said  Bucklaw,  who  deemed  himself  bound 
in  courtesy  to  relie^  e  some  part  of  the  anxious  butler's  perplexity, 
'  if  you  have  any  thing  cold,  or  a  morsel  of  bread.' 

*  The  best  of  bannocks!'  exclaimed  Caleb,  much  relieved; '  and, 
for  cauld  meat,  a'  that  we  hae  is  cauld  aneugh, — ^howbeit  maist  of 
the  cauld  meat  and  pastry  was  gi'en  to  the  poor  folk  after  the 
ceremony  of  interment,  as  gude  reason  Was;  nevertheless' 

*  Come,  Caleb,'  said  the  master  of  Ravenswood,  *  I  must  cut 
this  matter  short.  This  is  the  young  laird  of  Bucklaw;  he  is  under 
hiding,  and  therefore  you  know' 

'  He'll  be  nae  nicer  than  your  lordship's  honour,  I'se  warrant,' 
answered  Caleb,  cheerfully,  with  a  nod  of  intelligence; '  I  am  sorry 
that  the  gentleman  is  under  distress,  but  I  am  blyth  that  h« 
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cantia  say  muckle  again  our  house-keeping,  for  I  believe  his  ain 
pinches  may  match  ours; — no  that  we  are  pinched,  thank  God,' 
he  added,  retracting  the  admission  which  he  had  made  in  his  first 
burst  of  joy,  '  but  nae  doubt  we  are  waur  aff  than  we  hae  been, 
or  suld  be.  And  for  eating, — what  signifies  telling  a  lie?  there's 
just  the  hinder  end  of  the  mutton  ham  that  has  been  but  three 
times  on  the  table,  and  the  nearer  the  bane  the  sweeter,  as  your 
honours  weel  ken;  and — there's  the  heel  of  the  ewe  milk  kebbuck, 
wi'  a  bit  of  nice  butter,  and — and — and  that's  a'  that's  to  trust  to.' 
And  with  great  alacrity  he  produced  his  slender  stock  of  provi- 
sions, and  placed  them  with  much  formality  upon  a  small  round 
table  betwixt  the  two  gentlemen,  who  were  not  deterred  either  bv 
the  homely  quality  or  limited  quantity  of  the  repast  from  doing  it 
full  justice.  Caleb  in  the  mean  while  waited  on  them  with  grave 
officiousness,  as  if  anxious  to  make  up,  by  his  own  respectful  assi- 
duity, for  the  want  of  all  other  attendance. 

But  alas!  how  little  on  such  occasions  can  form,  however  anxious- 
ly and  scrupulously  observed,  supply  the  lack  of  substantial  farel 
Bucklaw,  who  had  eagerly  eat  a  considerable  portion  of  the  thrice 
sacked  mutton  ham,  now  began  to  demand  ale. 

*  I  wadna  just  presume  to  recommend  our  ale,'  said  Caleb;  *  the 
maut  was  ill  made,  and  there  was  awfu'  thunner  last  week;  but 
siccan  water  as  the  tower  well  has,  ye'll  seldom  see,  Bucklaw,  and 
that  I'se  engage  for.' 

*  But  if  your  ale  is  bad  you  can  let  us  have  some  wine,'  said 
Bucklaw,  making  a  grimace  at  the  mention  of  the  pure  element 
which  Caleb  so  earnestly  recommended. 

*^Winel'  answered  Caleb  undauntedly,  *  eneugh  of  wine;  it  was 
but  twa  days  syne — waes  me  for  the  cause — there  was  as  much 
drunk  in  this  house  as  would  have  floated  a  pinnace.  There  never 
was  lack  of  wine  at  Wolf's  Crag.' 

^  Do  fetch  us  some  then,'  said  his  master,  ^  instead  of  talkihg 
about  it.'  And  Caleb  boldly  departed. 

Every  expended  butt  in  the  old  cellar  did  he  set  atilt  and  shake 
with  the  desperate  expectation  of  collecting  enough  of  the  grounds 
of  claret  to  fill  the  large  pewter  measure  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand.  Alas!  each  had  been  too  devoutly  drained;  and,  with  all  the 
squeezing  and  manoeuvring  which  his  craft  as  a  butler  suggested, 
he  could  only  collect  about  half  a  quart  that  seemed  presentable* 
Still,  however,  Caleb  was  too  good  a  general  to  renounce  the  field 
without  a  stratagem  to  cover  his  retreat.  He  undauntedly  threw 
down  an  empty  flagon,  as  if  he  had  stumbled  at  the  entrance  of  the 
apartment;  called  upon  Mysie  to  wipe  up  the  wine  that  had  never 
been  spilt,  and  placing  the  other  vessel  on  the  table,  hoped  there 
was  still  enough  left  for  their  honours.  There  was  indeed;  fbir 
even  Bucklaw,  a  sworn  friend  to  the  grape,  found  no  encourage- 
ment to  renew  his  first  attack  upon  the  vintage  of  WolPs  Cra^^ 
but  contented  himself,  however  reluctantly,  with  a  draught  of  fiur 
water.    Arrangements  were  now  made  for  his  repose;  and  as  the 
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secret  chamber  was  assigned  for  this  purpose,  it  furnished  Caleb 
with  a  first-rate  and  most  plausible  apology  for  all  deficiencies  of 
furniture,  bedding,  &c. 

*  For  wha,'  said  he,  *  would  have  thought  of  the  secret  chaumer 
being  needed?  it  has  not  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy,  and  I  durst  never  let  a  woman  ken  of  the  entrance  to 
it,  or  your  honour  will  allow  that  it  wad  not  hae  been  a  secret 
chaumer  lang.' 


Art.  XIII. 

Libraries  in  Gemany.^^erm^jkj 
possesses,  in  about  150  of  her  cities, 
libraries  open  to  the  public.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  be  gfratifying  to  our  read- 
ers to  present  &ein,  from  the  Ephe- 
merides  of  Weimar,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  works  contained  in 
some  of  the  principal  of  these. 

Vienna  has  eight  public  libraries,  of 
which  three  only  contain  438,000  vo- 
lumes; viz.  the  imperial  hbrarjr,  300,000 
printed  books,  exclusive  of  70,000 
tracts  and  dissertations,  and  15,000 
manuscripts: — The  university  library, 
108,000  volumes;  and  the  Theresia- 
num,  30,000.  The  number  contained 
in  the  other  five  are  not  exactly  known. 

The  royal  library  at  Munich  pos- 
sesses 400,000  volumes;  the  library  at 
Gottingen,  (one  of  the  most  select), 
presents  280,000  works  or  numbers, 
110,000  academical  dissertations,  and 
5,000  manuscripts;  Dresden,  250,000 
printed  books,  100,000  dissertations, 
and  4,000  MSS.;  Wolfenbuttel,  190,000 
printed  books,  (chiefly  ancient)  40,000 
dissertations,  and  4,000  MSS.;  Stutt- 
gafd,  170,000  vohimes,  and  12,000  bi- 
bles. Berlin  has  seven  public  libraries, 
of  which  the  royal  library  contains 
160,000  volumes,  and  that  of  the  acad- 
emy, 30,000;  Prag^ue,  1 1 0,000  volumes; 
Gratz,  105,000  vols.;  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  100,000;  Haooburgh,  100,000; 
Breslau,  100,000;  Weunar,  95,000; 
Mentz,  90,000;  DarmsSdt,  85,000; 
Cassel,  60,000;  Gotha,  60,000;  Mar- 
bourg,  55,000;  Mell,  in  Austria,  35,000; 
Heidelberg,  30,000;  Wemingerode, 
30,000;  Newburg,  in  Austria,  25,000; 
Kremsmnnster,  25,000;  Augsburg, 
24,000;  Meininoren,  24,000;  New  Stre- 
lilz,  22,000;  Saltzburg,  20,000;  Mag- 
deburgb,  20,000;  Halle,  20,000;  Land- 
shut,  20,000. 

Thus  it  appears  that  thirty  cities  of 
Germany  possess  in  their  principal  li- 
braries, greatly  beyond  three  millions, 
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either  of  works  »or  printed  volumes, 
without  taking  into  account  the  acade- 
mical dissertations,  detached  memoirs, 
pamphlets,  or  the  manuscripts.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  likewise,  that  these  num- 
bers are  taken  at  the  very  lowest  es- 
timate. 

Libraries   in  France.^^A  similar 
apergu  of  the  state  of  the  public  libra- 
ries in  France,  is  given  at  the  end  of 
a  curious  volume,  lately  published  by 
M.  Petit  Radel,  entitled,  *  Recherches 
sur  les  Bibliotheques  anciennes  et  mq- 
demes,'  &c.    In  Paris  there  are  five 
public  libraries,  besides  about  forty 
special  ones.     The  royal  library  con- 
tains about  350,000  volumes  of  print- 
ed books,  besides  the  same'  number 
of  tracts,  collected  into  volumes,  and 
about  50,000  MSS.;  the  library  of  the 
arsenal,  about  150,000  volumes,  and 
5,000  MSS.;  the  library  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve,  about    110,000  volumes,    and 
2,000    MSS.;    the   magazine  library, 
about  90,000  volumes,  and  3437  MSS. 
and  the  city  library  ^  about  15,000  vo 
luraes.  In  the  provinces,  the  most  con 
siderable  are  those  of  Lyons,  106,000; 
Bourdeaux,  105,000;  Aix,  72,670;  Be 
Sanson,  63,000;  Toulouse,  (2)  50,000 
Grenoble,  42,000;  Tours,  30,000;  Metz 
31,000;    Arras,    34,000;     Le    Mans 
41,000;   Colmar,    30,000;    Versailles 
40,000;  Amiens,  40,000.      The  total 
number  of  these  libraries  in  France 
amounts  to  273;  of  above  80,  the  quan- 
tity of  volumes  they  contain  is  not 
known.    From  the  data  given  in  this 
work^  it  appears,  that  the  general  total 
of  those  which  are  known,  amounts  to 
3,345.287,  of  which  there  are  1,125,347 
in  Paris  alone. 

Several  of  the  libraries  in  the  de- 
partments are  useless,  from  not  being 
open  to  the  public,  and  some  pthers 
nearly  so,  from  a  sufficient  time  each 
day  not  being  allowed  for  their  admis- 
sion.   But  the  time  is  arrived  (says  the 
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editor),  when  all  these  establishments 
must  cease  to  be  useless;  and  probably 
the  time  is  uot  far  distant,  when  every 
•  chief  town  of  a  sous-prefecture  will  have 
a  library  really  public. 

Blackwood^ s  Ed,  J^ag, 

Criticism  on  •Mr.  Leslie's  Painting. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  going  to 
Church,  accompanied  by  '  The  Spec- 
tator,' and  surrounded  by  his  Tenants. 
C  R»  Leslie. — We  have  already  said 
that  this  is  a  clever  picture;  our  second 
sight  gives  it  a  higher  title — it  is  an 
admirable  performance;  and  we  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Leslie  upon  having  so 
early  and  so  justly  obtained  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  the  admiration 
of  contemporary  artists.  But  we  must 
pause  upon  a  work  which  has  excited 
must  interest,  and  offer,  what  we  think 
our  duty  bids,  some  remarks  on  its  ex- 
ecution, and  pjrincipally  on  that  which 
concerns  the  colouring.  This  we  do, 
not  only  with  a  view  to  Mr.  Leslie's 
future  works,  but  also  as  attaching  to 
many  eminent  artists  of  the  present 
day,  whose  works  are  continually  be- 
fore the  public.  What  we  mean  iis, 
that  the  colouring,  or  rather  the  co- 
lours, supersede  the  effect  of  the  pic- 
ture, which  ought  to  be  produced,  not 
by  one  medium,  but  by  the  various 
qualities  of  composition,  light  and 
shade,  and  colour.  It  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  chiaro  scuro  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  experiments  on 
improved,  or,  we  should  say,  exag- 
gerated colours.  Had  the  artist  paint- 
ed his  yew-tree  in  its  natural  tint, 
he  must  have  toned  his  back-ground 
figures  and  distance  to  a  shade  more 
conformable  to  the  best  rules  of  art. 
Having  stated  this,  we  proceed  to  the 
grateful  task  of  pointing  out  the  ex- 
quisite skill  with  which  the  story  is 
told,  the  truth  of  character,  and  inter- 
esting variety  of  incident,  as  well  as  of 
human  nature,  which  are  introduced. 
The  costume  reminds  us  somewhat  of 
Watteau,  and  is  sufficiently  removed 
from  our  era  to  throw  a  charm  over  the 
canyass.  The  old  man,  the  young  wi- 
dow, the  children  nearest  the  worthy 
baronet,  and  the  rustic  coquette,  are 
delightful,  and  excite  the  highest  hopes 
of  the  young  painter  who  conceived 
and  executed  ^em. 

Literary  GcLzeUe.. 


PALINDROME. 

From  ^ctMir  and  if9fjL%9»^  a  word,  line^ 
or  sentence,  which  is  the  same,  read 
backward  or  forwaid.  Thus  construct- 
ed is  an  inscription '  round  the  front  of 
the  church  of  Sandbach,  in  Cheshire, 
and  in  some  other  places. 
NITON  ANOMHMA  MH  MONAN 
OTIN. 
Similarly  constructed  is  the  Latin  verse: 
Roma  tUn  subito  motibus  ihii  amor. 
And  the  £nglish  line: 
Lewd  I  did  live,  evil  did  I  dwel. 

The  word  Madam  is  a  palindrome. 

It  is  related,  that  a  noble  lady,  who 
had  been  forbidden  to  appear  at  the 
court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  on  account 
of  a  suspicion  of  two  great  familiarity 
with  a  certain  lord  high  in  her  majesty's 
favour,  chose  for  a  device  upon  her  seal, 
the  moon  partly  obscured  by  a  cloud, 
with  this  palindrome  for  a  motto: 
Ablatay  ai  alba. 

A  lawyer  is  said  to  have  taken  for  his 
motto: 

Si  nummi,  immunis. 

The  following  line  is  a  refinement 
upon  the  palindrome,  for  each  w^rd 
is  the  same,  whether  read  from  the  first 
letter,  or  the  last 

Odo  tenet  mulum,  mappam  madidam 
tenet  Annct.  Europ*  Mag. 

Yq  ***** 

The  world  is  bright  before  thee, 

Its  summer  flowers  are  thine, 
Its  calm  blue  sky  is  o'er  tliee. 

Thy  bosom.  Pleasure's  shrine; 
And  thine  the  sunbeam  given 

To  Nature's  morning  hour. 
Pure,  warm,  as  when  from  heaven    . 

It  burst  on  Aden's  bower. 
There  is  a  song  of  sorrow, 

The  death  -dii^e  of  the  gay. 
That  tells,  ere  daiAi  of  morrow, 

These  channsniay  melt  away. 
That  sun's  tiHght  beam  be  shaded^ 

That  sky  be  blue  no  more. 
The  summer  flowers  be  faded. 

And  youth's  warm  promise  o'er. 
Believe  it  not — though  lonely 

Thy  evening  home  may  be; 
Thongh  beauty's  bark  can  oxily 

Float  on  a  summer  sea, 
Though  Time  thy  bloom  is  stealing, 

There's  still  beyond  his  art. 
The  wild  flower  wreath  of  feeling, 

The  sunbeam  of  the  heart! 

•  Croaker^  Cck 
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AnT.  h'^A  Voyage  of  Discovery  made  under  the  Orders  of  the 
Admiralty^  in  His  Majesty* s  Ships  Isabella  and  Alexander^  for 
the  Purpose  of  exploring  Baffin^  s  Bay^  and  inquiring  into  the  Pro*- 
hobility  of  a  North-West  Passage.  By  John  Ross,  K.S.  Cap- 
tain R.N*  London,  1819.  4to.  pp.  396. 

[From  the  London  Literary  Gazette.] 

mi^E  are  hut  barely  doing  justice  to  this  publication  when  we 
^^  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  executed  volumes 
iHiich,  since  we  took  up  the  critical  pen,  has  issued  from  the  press. 
The  curiosity  excited  by  the  Arctic  or  Polar  expeditions  claimed 
)K>me  distinction  for  the  first  narrative  of  these  proceedings;  but, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  thing  is  really  so  handsomely  done  as 
to  demand  the  highest  approbation*  Not  only  is  the  printing  clear 
and  elegant,  thus  coinciding  with  a  text  perspicuous  and  interest* 
ing,  but  the  scientific  tables  and  maps  are  finished  with  infinite  ac« 
cunury  and  intelligence,  and  the  plates  of  icebergs,  natives,  animals^ 
iMKbcapes,  &c.  &c.  are  got  up  in  a  style  of  excellence  which  is 
truly  admirable.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  the  work 
woithy  of  the  public,  and  our  encomium  is  but  a  faint  tribute  to 
diose  merits  which  we  cannot,  by  copying  or  even  description, 
make  known  to  our  readers. 

To  seamen  and  geographers,  the  information  it  contains  must 
be  invaluable;  nor  will  the  lovers  of  science,  we  think,  rise  from  its 
pages  disappointed,  however  much  they  may  expect  from  them; 
nor  will  those  who  peruse  books  of  voyages  and  travels  merely 
far  amusement,  have  cause  to  complain  of  lenten  entertainment 
finom  Ac  more  generally  attractive  psuts  of  captain  Ross's  narra* 
tivc.  A  new  people,  and  almost  a  new  world  is  figured  before 
Aem,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  found  curious  in  our  few  succeeding 
numbers  to  compare  and  contrast  the  manners  of  these  ice-bom 
beings  with  the  habits  of  the  children  of  the  sun,  with  whom  Bow- 
ficby  in  his  African  mission,  brings  us  acquainted.  The  cold  and 
Ae  bot;  the  peaceful  and  the  sanguinary;  the  barbarian  in  nature's 
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desolation  and  in  poverty,  and  the  barbarian  in  nature's  garden 
and  in  pomp;  the  savage  of  the  pole  and  of  the  equator,  may,  we 
trust,  be  contemplated  together  with  an  increase  of  interest,  and 
it  shall  be  our  pleasing  task  to  develop  them  as  fully  as  we  are 
enabled  by  these  extraordinary  productions. 

Captain  Ross  sets  out  by  stating  his  conviction  that  he  has  proved 
the  existence  of  a  bay  from  Disco  island  to  Cumberland  straits,  and 
set  at  rest  for  ever  the  question  of  a  north-west  passage  in  that  di- 
rection. Upon  this  point  we  shall  have  some  observations  to  offer 
in  conclusion;  but  in  the  mean  time  think  it  right  to  record  it  as 
the  main  gist  of  this  able  navigator's  argument,  before  we  accom- 
pany him  to  latitudes  still  further  north,  which  we  shall  do  with- 
out adverting  to  the  equipments  of  the  vessels,  the  instruments 
for  scientific  purposes,  &c.  believing  that  these  are  sufficiently 
known  to  the  public  through  preceding  descriptions,  in  promul- 
gating which  the  Literary  Gazette  has  not  been  wanting.  The 
instructions  were,  in  effect,  that  if  the  Isabella  and  Alexander 
succeeded  in  doubling  the  north-east  cape  of  America,  and  getting 
into  the  Pacific  ocean  by  Behring's  straits,  they  should,  aft^  win- 
tering there,  return,  if  it  could  prudently  be  attempted,  by  die 
same  route:  if  they  failed  in  finding  the  north-west  passage,  \hey 
were  to  examine  the  west  coast  of  old  Greenland,  throw  a  bottle* 
full  of  information  overboard  every  day  after  they  passed  latitude 
^5*^,  draw  the  coasts,  and.  bring  home  specimens  of  the  animd, 
mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  make  accurate  remarks  oil 
the  variations  of  the  needle,  the  meteorology  of  these  regions,  and, 
in  fine,  on  every  thing  which  could  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledgp 
irespecting  seas  and  lands,  so  little  and  so  doubtfully  understood. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  after  experiencing  the  kindest  hospitality 
from  Mr.  Mouat  of  Gardie,  the  expedition  sailed  from  Brassy 
one  of  the  Shetland  bles.  On  the  ;K)th,  they  saw  the  first  icebergi 
9»id  on  the  23d  of  July  reached  TS""  12'  of  N.  Lat.  ^  the  highest  tio 
which  ships  employed  in  the  whale  trade  were  known  positively 
to  have  penetrated/  Previous  to  this  date,  and  even  siibsequent 
to  it,  they  were  exposed  to  the  severest  labours  and  perils  in  gcU 
ting  through  the  ice,  and  made  but  small  progress  tiU  the  9th  of 
August,  when,  in  latitude  75°  55'  N.  longitude  65°  33'  W.  thm 
were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  several  men  on  the  ice,  luu- 
looing  to  the  ships  to  fly  to  the  sun  or  moon,  whence  they  suppofb- 
1^  ibese  mighty  monsters  to  have  alighted.  These  belonged  to 
the  previously  unknown  tribe  of  Esquimaux  or  Arctic  Highlmden, 
of  whom  all  the  periodical  prints  have  since  been  so  fuU*  Presum* 
ing  that  what  has  been  thus  stated  is  perfectly  familiar  to  all  oivr 
readers,  we  shall  not  repeat  these  facts,  which  agree  with  captMl 
Ross's  accounts,  but  pass  on  to  such  as  are  new  and  memorable  in 
the  intercourse  with  this  singular  people. 

The  country  to  which  captain  R.  has  given  the  name  of  Arcik 
Highlands^  is  situated  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Baffin's  bay^  be» 
tweesL  the  latitudes  <»f  79'  and  rr  40^  N«  md  tbs  longitud^^  of  «0* 


and  7^  W»y  thut  exteadhig  on  the  sea-^aihore  for  190  mile»  m  tf 
totth-west  direction;  the  breadth,  where  widest,  does  not  exceed 
SO  tnilee,  and  towards  the  extremities  is  reduced  to  nothing.  It  ig 
bounded  on  the  south  by  an  immense  barrier  of  mountains,  cover- 
ed  with  ice,  which  takes  its  rise  in  lat.  74^  30',  and  extends  to  76* 
north*  i  his  barrier  seems  impassable.  It  is  wild  and  irregular  to* 
words  die  shore,  with  cUffs  1000  feet  in  height,  and  solid  ice  ex# 
tending  tor  miles  into  the  sea. 

The^vegetable  productions  of  this  country  may  be  said  to  coak 
nst  of  neath,  moes,  and  coarse  grass.  There  is  nothing  like  cultiv*^ 
ation,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  natives  make  use  of  tegetablc 
food.  The  moss^  which  is  six  or  eight  inches  long,  when  dried 
and  immersed  in  the  oil  or  blabber  of  the  seal  or  sea-unicorn^ 
serves  for  a  wick,  and  produces  a  comfortable  fire  for  cooking  ana 
warmth,  as  well  as  for  light.  The  heath  and  grass  serve  for  food 
and -shelter  for  die  hares  and  game,  which  are  in  abundance;  and 
the  stems  of  heath  tied  together  make  a  good  handle  for  the  whi^ 
with  which  they  chiefly  manage  their  dogs^  These  dogs,  generally 
six  a-breast,  each  having  a  coUar  of  seaJ  skin,  two  inches  wide,  to 
which  one  end  of  a  diong,  made  of  strong  hide,  about  three  yard* 
long,  is  tied,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to  the  forepart  of  tho 
sledge,  draw  the  natives  along  with  great  velocity.  They  are 
mmBLfpd  by  the  whip  and  voice,  are  the  only  animals  domesd^ 
cated,  are  of  various  colours,  of  the  size  of  a  shepherd's  dog^ 
with  a  head  like  a  wolf,  and  a  tail  like  a  fox,  which  their  bark^ 
ing  resembles,  though  they  have  also  the  howl  of  the  wolf.  The 
sledge  is  nrade  chiefly  of  the  bones  of  the  s^al,  tied  together  with^ 
dicngs  of  seal  skin;  the  runners,  or  lower  pieces,.being  formed  of 
scxKunicoms'  horn.  *They  are  about  four  feet  ten  inches  in  lengthy 
and  one  foot  ten  inches  wide,  with  a  sort  of  rude  back,  like  a  ru^ 
tic  garden  chair.  The  whip  thong  is  of  prodigious  length,  being 
nearly  twen^  feet,  attached  to  a  handle  of  about  two  teet  and  e 
hil£ 

The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  south  Esquimaux,  called  Hvh 
mooke.  Their  dress  consists  of  three  pieces,  which  are  all  coiiih 
prised  in  the  name  of  ^  tuniciJ  1'he  upper  one  is  made  of  seal 
sUn,  widi  the  hair  outside,  and  is  similar  to  the  woman's  jacket  of 
the  Sotrth-Greenlanders,  being  open  only  near  the  top  so  as  t6 
equal  the  size  of  the  wearer's  face.  At  the  bottom  it  is  formed  likd 
a  shirt,  but  terminating  in  a  tongue  before  and  behind,  the  hMd 
part  being  neatly  trimmed  with  fox's  skin,  and  made  to  fall  ba^^k 
OB  the  shoulders,  or  cover  the  head,  as  required.  This  is  lined  in 
general  with  eider-duck,  or  awk  skins;  and  this  lining  being  closer 
at  the  bottom,  and  open  near  the  breast,  serves  as  a  pocket.  The 
next  piece  of  dress,  which  scarcely  reaches  the  knee,  is  also  uncom*' 
fortably  small  in  the  upper  part,  so  that  in  stooping  the  skin  is  ex* 
posed.  This  is  made  of  bear  or  dog's  skin,  and  festened  up  with 
a  string.  The  boots  are  made  of  seafl  skin,  whh  the  hair  inwardfty 
die  aolea  being  covered  with  sea-horse  hid^;  they  reAch  ovtflf  th» 


knees,  and  meet  the  middle  part  of  the  dress.  The  whole  of  diMe 
are  made  by  the  womenr;  the  needles  used  being  of  ivory,  and  the 
thread  the  sinews  of  the  seal,  split:  the  seams  are  so  neat  that  thejr 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  In  winter  they  wear  over  the  whole 
a  bear- skin  cloak. 

The  Arctic  highlanders  are  of  a  dirty  copper  colour,  their  sta« 
ture  is  about  five  feet,  their  bodies  corpulent,  and  their  features 
much  resembling  the  Esquimaux  of  South  Greenland.  They  aw  - 
abominably  filthy,  smeared  and  covered  with  rancid  oil  and  divt^ at 
if  unwashed  from  the  cradle;  and  with  matted  hair  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  touched  from  the  hour  of  their  birth.  They 
eat  raw  flesh  when  destitute  of  conveniency  for  cooking;  and.  one 
of  those  who  visited  the  ships  was  seen  to  devour  the  whole  of  ai 
little  awk  in  this  state.  The  voyagers  saw  about  eighteen  of  them 
in  all,  but  no  women,  old  men,  or  children,  these  being  all  sent  up 
for  safety  to  the  mountains.  The  natives  declared  unanimous^ 
that  there  were  plenty  of  their  people  towards  the  north,  where 
their  king,  named  Tulloowah,  lived.  TuUoowah,  they  said,  was  a 
strong  man,  very  good,  and  much  beloved.  His  residence  was  Pe« 
towack,  near  a  large  island,  which  can  be  no  other  than  Wolsten^ 
holme  island.  He  had  a  large  house  built  of  stone,  nearty  as  large 
as  the  ship;  and  there  were  many  houses  near  it,  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  natives  lived,  and  paid  him  a  portion  of  all  they  caught  or 
found. 

As  far  as  captain  R.  could  ascertain  through  the  interpretatimis 
of  Saccheuse,  they  had  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  of  a  future 
state,  but  they  believed  in  Angekoks  or  conjurers,  who.  could 
raise  the  wind  and  allay  tempests,  &c.  This  Angekokahif  was, 
however,  to  be  acquired,  and  almost  every  family  had  a  son  initial* 
ed.  From  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  was  carried 
on,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  language,  we  think  it  most  probable 
that  the  opinions  of  the  natives  on  points  not  easily  to  be  explained 
were  misunderstood,  and  accordingly  attach  little  credit  to  the 
suppositions  respecting  their  religious,  or  rather  non-relij^ous  per* 
suasions. 

One  wife  is  the  legal  allowance;  but  if  she  has  no  children,  the 
man  may  take  another,  and  so  on  a  third,  until  they  have  children, 
and  the  women  have  the  same  privilege.  Women  are  esteemed 
if  they  have  a  large  family,  and  mothers  are  much  respected  by 
their  children.  Football  and  dancing  were  the  only  recreaftions 
witnessed.  In-  the  former  our  tars  joined  heartily  in  kicking  idbouft 
a  seal  skin  made  into  a  bag  and  filled  with  air,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  both  parti^  s»  Of  their  dancing,  which  two*  young  men 
were  induced  to  exhibit,  the  following  is  the  description.  One  of 
them  began  immediately  to  distort  his  face,  and  turn  up  his  eyes  ■ 
in  a  manner  so  exactly  resembling  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  a 
fit  of  epilepsv,  that  our  countrymen  were  all  convinced  this  acci- 
dent had.  actually  happened,  and  captain  R.  was  about  to  call. for 
Assistance  frbm  the  surgeon.  They  were  however  soon  uindeceived, 
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a4  he  immediately  proceeded  to  execute,  in  successioD,  a:  varietjr  o£ 
extraordinary  gestures  and  attitudes,  accomp^ed  by  the  niost 
hideous  distortions  of  countena;nce. .  Like  the  similar,  amusements 
o£  very  different  climates,  these  contained  the  indecent  allusions 
which  are  well  known  to  form  an  essential  feature  in  the  dances  of 
many  nations,  in  other  respects  far  advanced  in  civilization.  The 
body  w^s  generally  in  a  stooping  posture,  and  the  hands  resting  on 
the  knees.  After  a  few  minutes  the  performer  began  to  sing  ^  Am* 
nah  ajahy  and  In  a  very>  short  time  die  second  performer,  who  had 
been  looking  on  the  other  in  silence,  began  to  distort- his  face,  and 
imitate  the  indelicate  attitudes  of  the  first,  and  soon  after  to  sing 
as  a  chorus,  ^  Hejaw^  hejaw.^  After  this  had  continued  with  in* 
creasing  energy  for  ten  minutes,  the  tune  was  suddenly  changed 
to  a  shrill  note,  in  which  the  words  *  WeheCy  wehce^  were  uttered 
with  great  rapidity.  They  then  approached  each  other,  by  slipping 
their  feet  forward,  grinning,  and  in  great  agitation,  until  Uieir 
noses  touched,  when  a  savage  laugh  ended  this  extraordinary  per^ 
formance. 

None  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  expedition  has  attracted 
or  deserved  more  notice  than  the  iron  found  in  the  high  latitude 
occupied  by  the  Arctic  highlanders,  and  the  crimson-coloured 
snow  seen  on  their  mountains,  which,  though  not  peculiar  to  them, 
was  in  infinitely  greater  abundance  than  was  ever  witnessed  on  the 
Alps,  or  in  patches  elsewhere.  To  these  two  subjects,  so  interest* 
ing  to  science,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  direct  our  present  in* 
quiries,  and  show  that  our  opinion  respecting  the  nneteoric  origin 
of  the  iron  is  amply  confirmed,  while  a .  new  vegetable  theory  ia 
brought,  instead  of  the  uric  acid,  to  account  for  the  redness  in  the 
snow.    The  natives  had  informed  Saccheuse  that  the-— 

^  Iron  was  procured  from  a  mountain  near  the  shore;  that  there 
was  a  rock  of  it,  or  more,  (for  it  could  not  at  that  time  be  ascer- 
tained which,)  and  that  they  cut  off  it,  with  a  sharp  stone,  the 
pieces  with  which  the  blades  of  their  knives  were  made.'-— page  98. 

On  the  next  interview  this  subject  was  investigated,  and  one  of 
the  Esquimaux  *  was  interrogated  respecting  the  iron  with  which 
his  knife  was  edged,  and  stated  that  it  was  found  in  the  mountain 
before  mentioned;  that  it  was  in  several  large  masses,  of  which 
one  in  particular,  which  was  larger  than  the  rest,  was  a  part  of  the 
mountain;  that  the  others  were  large  pieces  above  ground,  and  not 
of  so  hard  a  nature;  that  they  cut  it  off  with  a  hard  stone^  (por- 
phyry) and  then  beat  it  flat  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  but 
of  an  oval  shape.' 

The  place  mentioned  as  the  site  of  this  phenomenon  was  25  miles 
distant,  and  the  natives  broke  all  their  promises  to  bring  specimens 
of  what  captain  R.  believed  to  be,  from  their  accounts,  ^  massesf 
of  meteoric  iron.'  The  knives  made  of  it,  brought  from  Sowallick, 
or  the  Iron  mountains,  where  alone  it  is  found,  have  also  been  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  found  to  contain  nickel,^  a  peculi- 


$anff  wMdl  atwi^  distinguishes  such  masses  wheffcte^  met  iriniu 
The  report  of  this  admirable  chemist  is  as  follows: 

*  With  respect  to  the  iron,  it  appears  to  differ  in  no  respect  from' 
diose  masses  of  which  so  many  have  now  been  found  on  various 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  which,  in  some  few  instan- 
ces from  tradition,  and  in  all  from  analysis,  appear  to  be  of 
meteoric  origin.  They  all  contain  nickel,  and  this  contains  abouf 
the  usual  proportion  of  that  metal,  which  I  estimate  between  three 
and  four  per  cent,  as  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  crystalGzedt 
sulphate  of  nickel  which  I  obtained  from  it;  but,  uiough  1  can  thus 
speak  with  decision,  as  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nickel,  I  cannot  undertake  to  pronounce  with  accuracy,  upon 
proportions  deduced  from  so  small  a  fragment  as  could  be  qpsffed 
for  this  examination.' 

This  seems  to  set  the  question  of  the  iron  at  rest.  With  regardl 
to  the  crimson  snow,  of  which  one  of  the  plates  gives  a  singular 
and  b<:!auciful  idea,  as  it  reddens  the  wild  features  of  an  Arcdfr 
landscape,  the  following  are  the  particulars. 

^  August  17.  We  discovered  that  the  snow  on  die  fitice  cxf  thr 
cUiFs  presented  an  appearance  both  novel  and  interesting,  being  bsj^ 
parently  stained,  or  covered,  by  some  substance,  which  gave  it  a 
deep  crimson  colour.  Many  conjectures  were  afloat  eohcemkig 
the  cause  of  this  appearance;  it  was  at  once  determined  it  could 
not  be  the  dung  of  birds,  for  thousands  of  these,  of  various  dea» 
criptions,  were  seen  repeatedly  sitting  on  the  ice  and  on  tlie  sn^^ 
but  without  producing  any  such  effects. 

*  At  2  P.  M.  it  fell  nearly  calm,  and  I  sent  a  boat  widi  Ms* 
Ross,  midshipman,  and  Mr.  Beverly,  assistant  surgeon,  and  m 
party,  to  bring  off  some  of  the  snow,  and  to  make  what  remarks 
they  could  on  the  circumstances  attending  it,  as  also  to  procuxtr 
specimens  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms^  amid: 
to  ascertain  if  this  part  of  the  country  was  inhabited.-— They  found 
that  the  snow  was  penetrated  even  down  to  the  rocky  in  maay 
}daces  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  by  the  colouring  mattet^' 
and  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  long  time  in  Aaft 
state.  The  boat  returned  at  seven  with  a  quantity  of  the  snow,  to**. 
gether  with  specimens  of  the  vegetation,  and  of  the  rocks;  di0 
snow  was  inunediately  examined  by  a  microscope,  magnifying  llO 
times,  and  the  substance  appeared  to  consist  of  particles  like  a  yetf 
minute  round  seed,  which  were  exactly  of  the  same  siae^  and  ol-  ir- 
deep  red  colour:  on  some  of  the  particles  a  small  dark  speck  w«ir 
also  seen.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  officers  who  examined 
it  by  the  microscope,  that  it  must  be  vegetable,  and  this  opimo4' 
seemed  to  gain  strength,  by  the  nature  of  the  places  where  it  wal^ 
found;  these  were  the  sides  of  hills,  about  600  feet  hi^,  on  the 
tops  of  which  was  seen  vegetation  of  a  yellowish  green  and  red* 
dish  brown  colours.  The  extent  of  these  clifts  was  about  eidil 
miles;  behind  them,  at  a  considerable  distance,  high  mountama 
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jrere  seen,  but  the  snow  which  covered  these  was  not  coloured.-* 
In  the  evening,  I  caused  some  of  the  snow  to  be  dissolved,  and 
bottled,  when  the  water  had  the  appearance  of  muddy  port  wine; 
in  a  few  hours  it  deposited  a  sediment,  which  was  examined  by 
the  microscope;  some  of  it  was  bruised,  and  found  to  be  compos* 
fd  wholly  of  red  matter:  when  applied  to  paper,  it  produced  m 
colour  nearest  to  Indian  red.  It  was  jH-eserved  in  three  states,  viz. 
dissolved  and  botded,the  sediment  botded,  and  the  sediment  dried: 
these  havjs  been  examined  since  our  return  to  this  country,  and 
various  opinicHis  given  concerning  it,  but  Dr.  WoUaston  seems  to 
concur  in  that  we  originally  had,  of  its  being  a  vegetable  substance, 
produced  on  the  mountain  immediately  above  it.  It  cannot  be  a 
marine  production,  as  in  several  parts  we  saw  it  at  least  six  miles 
from  the  sea,  but  always  on  the  face  or  near  the  foot  of  a  moim* 
tain.' 

We  now  copy  the  Dr.'s  own  words.*--- 

^  With  respect  to  the  exact  origin  of  that  substance  which  gives 
redness  to  the  snow,  I  s^prehend  we  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  de* 
cided  opinion,  for  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  productions 
of  those  regions  in  which  it  was  found,  but,  from  all  the  circunw 
stances  of  its  appearance,  and  of  the  sid)stances  which  accompany 
it,  £  am  «tronglv  inclined  to  think  it  to  be  of  veg(;table  origin, 
Tlie  red  matter  itself  consists  of  minute  globules  from  i^^  to -^i^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  I  believe  their  coat  to  be  colourless,  and  that 
die  redness  belongs  wholly  to  the  contents,  which  seem  to  be  of  an 
oily  nature  and  not  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  rectified  spirits 
jot  ^nne;  when  the  globules  are  highly  magnified,  and  seen  with 
sufficient  light,  they  s^pear  internally  subdivided  into  about  eight 
or  ten  cells.  They  bear  to  be  dried  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
without  loss  of  colour.  By  destructive  distillation,  they  yield  a 
fetid  oil,  accompanied  with  ammonia,  which  might  lead  to  tho 
supposition  that  they  are  of  animal  origin;  but  since  the  seeds  of 
various  plants  also  yield  this  product,  and  since  the  leaves  of  Fuci 
also  yield  ammonia  by  distillation,  I  do  not  discover  any  thing  in 
the  ^obules  themselves  which  shows  distincdy  from  what  source 
they  were  derived.  I  find,  however,  along  wiui  them,  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  cellular  substance,  which  not  only  has  these  globules  ad- 
herent to  its  surface,  but  also  contained  m  its  interior;  and  this 
substance,  which  I  must  therefore  consider  as  of  the  same  origin 
with  them,  appears  by  its  mode  of  burning  to  be  decidedly  vege- 
table, as  I  know  of  no  animal  substance  which  so  instantly  bums 
away  to  a  white  ash,  as  soon  as  it  is  heated  to  redness. 

*  The  first  conception  I  formed  as  to  their  nature  was,  that  they 
might  be  the  spawn  of  a  minute  species  of  shrimps,  which  is  known 
to  abound  in  those  seas,  and  which  might  be  devoured  by  the  my* 
riads  of  water-fowl  observed  there,  and  voided  with  their  dung; 
but,  in  that  case,  they  should  undoubtedly  be  found  mixed  with 
the  exuviae  of  those  animals,  which  is  not  fact,  but  they  are  found 
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accompanied  solely  by  vegetable  substances,  in  one  of  which  ihejr 
are  actually  contsuned.  If  they  are  from  the  sea,  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  quantity  that  may  be  carried  to  land,  by  a  continued 
and  violent  wind,  no  limit  to  the  period  during  which  they  may 
have  accumulated,  since  they  would  remain  from  year  to  year,  un- 
diminished by  the  processes  of  thawing  and  evaporation,  which 
remove  the  snow  with  which  they  arc  mixed,  I  regret  that  the 
scantiness  of  our  information  does  not  enable  us  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  can  only  hope  that  future  navigators 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  collecting  materials  to  elucidate  so 
curious  a  phenomenon.' 

Haying  extracted  all  the  information  contained  in  this  volume 
on  the  subject  of  these  interesting  natural  appearances,  we  are  un- 
willing to  mix  it  up  with  other  quotations.  During  the  long  day 
which  the  navigators  spent  in  Baffin's  bay,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  was  almost  without  variation,  and  they  might  be  said 
to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  summer,  while  most  imaginations  at 
home  figured  them  to  be  freezing  at  the  pole.  And  nothing  could 
be  more  extraodinary  than  their  views  of  nature.  By  means  of  die 
marvellous  refraction  of  light,  they  had  ^  certain  proof  that  the 
power  of  vision  was  extended  beyond  1 50  miles ^  Terrestrial  objects, 
consequently,  were  for  ever  varying  their  appearance,  sometimes  in- 
creasing in  altitude  from  2  to  S"  within  an  hour,  sometimes  seeming 
mere  specks,  sometimes  long  and  low  islands,  and  sometimes  pre* 
serving  their  real  shapes,  perhaps  of  promontory  or  mountain*  But 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  still  more  wonderful. 

^  August  18.  Lat  76 — While  tiie  moon  was  in  sight,  she  had 
the  appearance  of  following  the 'sun  round  the  horizon,  and  while 
these  bodies  were  passing  in  azimuth  along  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  snow  which  covered  them,  and  which  had  naturally  a 
yellow  tinge,  had  then  the  lustre  of  gold,  and  the  reflection  of 
these  upon  the  sky,  produced  a  rich  green  tint,  so  delicately  beau- 
tiful, as  to  surpass  description.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  darting  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  came  in  contact  widi 
the  icebergs,  which  appeared  like  as  many  edifices  of  silver, 
adorned  with  precious  stones  of  every  variety.' 

Such  were  the  magic  scenes  enjoyed  during  a  dau^  which  lasted 
from  the  7th  of  June  to  the  24th  of  August,  or  18^2  hours,  with-' 
out  the  sun  setting  to  their  view. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  amazing  eifect  upon  vision  which 
was  produced  by  the  refraction  of  light  in  these  high  Lititudes* 
Distant  objects  were  wonderfully  r^sed  by  it,  and  on  one  occasion 
it  is  noticed — 

^  The  sun  passing  in  azimuth,  served  to  delineate  them  on  the 
horizon  in  a  distinct  and  beautiful  manner;  the  reflections  of  lig^ 
on  the  icebergs  were  particularly  splendid,  the  emerald,  saphire, 
and  orange,  being  the  prevailing  colours.' 
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What  a  scene  to  gaze  upon  for  140  or  150  miles  round  the  spec- 
tator^ standing  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  where  his  vision  embraced 
a  diameter  of  300  miles!!  Other  natura)  appearances  were  equally 
curious,  if  not  equally  grand*  Here  we  have  a  vessel  of  ice  in  a 
boundless  ocean  of  glaciers  and  optical  illusions* 

*  We  were  (says  captain  R.)  occasionally  visited  by  fogs,  which 
were,  in  general,  extremely  thick,  and  of  a  very  white  appearance, 
while  in  the  zenith  the  blue  sky  was  apparent    At  this  time  (Aug* 
18,  lat*  76°  12|')  the  thermometer  is  generally  at  the  freezing  point; 
the  moment  this  fog  touches  the  ropes  of  the  ship,  it  freezes,  and 
these  are  in  a  very  short  time  covered  with  ice,  to  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  arm,  and  at  every  evolution  of  the  ship  it  covers  the 
deck  with  its  fragments.     In  the  absence  of  these  fogs,  we  had 
sometimes  the  atmosphere  most  beautifully  clear;  the  objects  on 
the  horizon  were  often  most  wonderfully  raised  by  the  powers  of 
refraction,  while  others   at  a  short  distance  from  them  were  as 
much  sunk*     iThe-  use  of  the  dip-sector  was  totally  suspended,  as 
no  satisfactory  result  could  be  obtained  from  it*     These  objects 
were  continually  varying  in  shape;  the  ice  had  sometimes  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  wall  on  the  horizon,  and  here  and  there 
a  space  resembling  a  breach  in  it;  icebergs,  and  even  small  pieces 
of  ice,  had  often  the  appearance  of  trees;  and  while,  on  one  side,  we 
had  the  resemblance  of  a  forest  near  us,  the  pieces  of  ice  on  the 
other  side  were  so  greatly  lengthened,  as  to  look  likie  long  low 
islands* 

'  Aug.  21.  lat.  76**  324'.  Since  our  leaving  Wolstenholme  island, 
the  ice  which  we  met  with  had  assumed  a  very  different  character 
from  any  we  had  before  met  with;  it  had  generally  a  green  tint, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  a  long  time  at  sea,  without,  however, 
being  in  a  state  of  decay:  it  was  in  huge  pieces  of  irregular  forms 
heaped  upon  each  other  by  some  tremendous  force,  and  then  frozen 
together* 

*  Aug*  25th,  lat .  76®  lO'*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ice- 
bergs here  were  only  three-fourths  under  water,  while  those  to  the 
south  were  five-sixths.' 

This  singular  fact  is  not  explained,  and  we  are  left  to  ccMijecture 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  greater  specific  lightness  of  the  water 
or  the  lesser  specific  gravity  of  the  ice* 

The  furthest  N.  latitude  to  which  the  expedition  penetrated  is 
marked  76**  97',  when  on  the  2.3d  of  August  they  *  successively  . 
made  out  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  land  across  the  bottom 
of  Aebay,  or  inlet,  which  answered  Baffin's  description  of  Jones' 
sotmd.' 

These  they  named  capes  Hardwicke  and  Caledon,  and  as  a 
ridge  of  jiigh  mountains  was  seen  to  extend  quite  across  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  it  was  determined  that  there  could  be  no  passage  in  that 
direction,  and  they  began  to  beat  to  the  southward. 
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^  At  eleven  P.  M •  a  piece  of  fir  wood  was  picked  up:  it  had  nails 
in  it,  and  the  marks  of  the  plane  and  adz  were  also  evident.  This 
seems  to  prove  that  it  must  have  drifted  up  the  bay,  probably  by 
the  strong  southerly  winds.  Many  seals  were  seen,  and  the  tracks 
of  bears  were  visible  on  the  ice  in  many  places.' 

Otherwise  the  desolation  was  extreme— 

'  There  was  no  appearance  of  vegetation,  nor  did  the  land  ap» 
pear  habitable;  very  few  birds  were  seen,  and  no  whales  or  any 
other  living  creatures.' 

Next  day  they  made  fast  to  the  ice. 

^  This  position  was  remarkable  for  variety  in  the  depth  of  the 
water,  and  quality  of  the  substances  at  the  bottom.  When  we  made 
fast  we  had  78  fathoms,  soon  afterwards  we  had  160,  then  85,  then 
200,  150,  and  185,  within  a  short  time  of  each  other;  in  the  shal- 
lowest water  we  had  muddy  sand  and  shells;  at  one  time  a  small 
piece  of  coral;  at  85  fathoms  we  had  rocky  bottom;  at  160,  stones; 
at  200,  mud;  and  at  150,  mixed  blue  and  gray  clay,  with  worms 
m  It.' 

The  marks  of  a  bear's  paws  in  this  region  were  of  extraordinary 
size:  the  fore  paw  measuring  fifteen  by  thirteen  inches,  and  the 
hind  paw  twenty  by  twelve:  about  a  fortnight  after,  they  killed  one 
of  these  powerful  animals. 

^  When  the  boat  was  absent,  two  large  bears  swam  off  to  the 
ships  which  were  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  land;  they 
fetched  the  Alexander,  and  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  boats 
of  that  ship  and  killed;  one,  which  was  shot  through  the  head, 
unfortunately  sunk;  the  other,  when  he  was  wounded,  attacked  the 
boats,  and  showed  considerable  play,  but  was  at  length  secured 
and  towed  to  the  Isabella  by  the  boats  of  both  ships.  This  animal 
weighed  1131^  lbs.  besides  the  blood  it  had  lost,  which  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  SOlbs.  He  was  sent  to  the  British  Museum 
in  excellent  order.  His  length  from  the  snout  to  the  tail  was  7 
feet  8  inches — ditto,  to  the  shoulder  blade,  2.  10.:  circuntferenoe 
of  the  body  near  the  fore  legs,  6  feet;  ditto  of  neck,  3.  S.:  breaddi 
of  fore  paw,  10  inches;  of  hind  paw  8^;  height,  at  the  fore  shoulder 
above  4  feet;  tail  4  inches,  the  tusks  1^  inch  long.' 

One  of  these  creatures,  to  avoid  his  hunters,  plunged  from  the 
edge  of  an  icy  precipice  50  feet  into  the  sea;  another  was  scei 
on  some  loose  ice,  a  hundred  miles  from  land!  The  other  animals 
observed  were  black,  white,  and  common  coloured  foxes,  in  nufflp 
bers  so  considerable  as  to  offer  a  prospect  of  a  good  fur  tnujfef 
coi^bined  with  the  ivory  of  the  sea  unicorn,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
sea-herse  and  bear*  There  were  also  plenty  of  white  hare,  and 
^  The  natives  described  an  animal  which  they  called  /lumMinicij^ 


*  Captain  Sabine,  who  seems  to  baye  quarrelled  witb  captain  Boss,  aayi  tfMit 
were  no  traces  whatever  of  reindeer,  and  translates,  tbrougcb  Zaccheus,  Uie  ds** 
eriptiou  of  an  animal  called  Unakuky  which  he  thinks  yery  doubtfoL 
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but  fiaid  it  was  too  large  for  them  to  kill;  it  has,  by  their  account, 
a  horn  on  its  back,  and  is  very  swift,  I  therefore  suppose  it  must  be  a 
reindeer.  They  have  also  an  animal  known  to  both  countries  by 
the  name  of  Ancarok^^  but  which  I  cannot  find  to  be  mentioned 
by  writers  on  Greenland*  Saccheuse  says,  it  is  not  uncommon 
about  North-east  bay  and  Disco  bay,  where  its  cry  is  continually 
heard  at  night*  It  is  very  wild,  and  can  seldom  be  approached, 
being  very  active  and  fierce;  the  Esquimaux  are  afraid  of  it.  He 
says  it  resembles  a  cat,  but  is  three  times  larger,  that  it  moves  by 
jumping  more  than  by  running,  and  lives  in  holes  and  caverns  in 
the  rocks;  that  it  eats  hares  and  partridges,  which  it  lies  in  wait 
for,  and  catches  by  springing  on  them.' 

The  dogs  are  the  only  animals  domesticated  by  these  Arctic 
Esquimaux:  they  are  of  various  colours,  chiefly  a  dark  brown;  of 
the  size  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  a  head  like  a  wolf,  and  a  tail  like  a 
fox.  The  natives  appeared  to  prefer  the  black.  Weasels  and  mice 
seem  to  finish  their  known  list  of  animals.  Nor  are  their  birds 
very  numerous.  The  merlin  falcon,  eider  duck,  garrot,  sea-dove,  • 
petrel,  scraber,  guilemot,  diver,  tern,  and  gull,  almost  exhaust  the 
catalogue.  A  new  species  of  guU,  called  xeme,  was  discovered,  as- 
sociatingwith  the  greater  tern,  which  inits  habits  it  nearly  resembles. 
Of  invertebrate  animals  a  few  novelties  were  also  found;  but  as 
they  were  not  well  preserved,  we  shall  not  describe  them  further 
than  by  stating  generally  that  they  belonged  to  the  Anneleides, 
Crustacea,  Gasteropoda,  and  Acephela  classes.  A  gull  was  shot, 
two  feet  five  inches  in  length,  which  disgorged  a  little  awk  entire, 
and  these  awks  were  in  such  myriads  that  they  covered  the  whole 
fturface  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  the  boats  killed  1500  in  a  day 
for  food,  commonly  bringing  down  fifteen  at  a  shot. 

In  concluding  our  analysis  of  this  work,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
deliver  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  writer,  as  the  commander 
of  a  voyage  of  discovery;  and  while  on  one  hand  we  shall  have  to 
notice  some  traits  very  honourable  to  his  character  as  a  naval  offi- 
cer and  gendeman,  we  must,  reluctantly,  say  that  we  think  he  has 
failed  in  the  principal  objects  of  the  expedition.  It  seems  to  us 
that  all  the  east  s!de  of  Baffin's  bay  has  been  satisfactorily  explored, 
but  that  in  regard  to  the  west  coast,  where,  as  the  very  name  im- 
plies, there  was  the  greatest  likelihood  of  a  North-West  passage, 
we  are  veiy  little  better  informed  than  we  were  fifty  years  ago. 
Not  one  of  the  great  inlets  on  this  coast  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
amined, and  it  is  evident  from  the  pains  captain  R.  takes  to  set 
himself  right,  that  the  conclusiveness  of  his  arguments  are  neither 
allowed  by  the  admiralty  at  home,  nor  by  his  associates  in  the  voy- 
age. Indeed  captain  Sabine  distiticdy  says,  that  there  are  seven 
probable  inlets,  the  nature  and  termination  of  which  are  still  unas- 
certained, and  the  new  expedition  fining  out  for  this  quarter  proves, 
^t  hopes  are  cherished  of  finding  a  passage  to  the  north  of  ^un^* 

*  Called  Amarok  by  SabioeH 
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berland  stfaits,  where  captain  Ross  conceives  he  has  settled  tluit 
there  is  none.  We  confess  that  we  are  against  him  in  this  hypo* 
thesis:  he  may  be  correct,  but  he  certainly  has  not  solved  the  pro* 
blem.  The  very  sound,  the  Lancaster  sound  of  Baffin  in  latitude 
7AP  19|',  which  was  most  investigated,  seems  to  be  left  in  as  much 
doubt  as  those  straits  which  were  passed  without  examination*  We 
know  not  what  is  meant  by  there  being  ^  no  indication  of  a  passage/ 
nor  does  the  absence  of  a  current,  of  drift  wood,  and  of  a  sweU 
from  the  north-west,  at  all  decide  the  question.  After  standing 
up  this  bay  (if  it  must  be  called  so)  about  eighty  miles,  captain  R* 
says,  ^  I  distinctly  saw  the  land,  routed  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
forming  a  connected  chain  of  mountains,  with  those  which  esEtend- 
ed  along  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  land  appeared  to  be  at 
the  distance  of  eight  leagues:  at  this  moment  I  also  saw  a  continu- 
ity of  ice,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  extending  from  one  side  of 
the  bay  to  the  other,  between  the  nearest  cape  to  the  north,  which 
I  named  after  sir  George  Warrender,  and  that  to  the  south,  which 
was  named  after  viscount  Castlereagh.  The  mountains,  which  oc- 
cupied the  centre,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  were  named 
Croker's  mountains,  after  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty.  The 
south-west  corner,  which  formed  a  spacious  bay,  completely  occu- 
pied by  ice,  was  named  Barrow's  bay.' 

Notwithstanding  the  worthy  navigator  appears  thus  to  have  shut 
us  out  from  all  access  to  the  Pacific  in  this  direction,  by  employ- 
ing the  names  of  the  whole  board  of  admiralty  and  some  of  tat 
cabinet  to  boot,  we  are  still  so  sceptical  as  to  imagine  that  a  way 
through  is  as  likely  to  be  found  in  Lancaster  sound,  as  any  where 
else  on  the  coast.     It  is  strange  that  captain  Ross  should  speak  se 
positively  of  chains  of  mountains  entirely  crossing  the  bay,  when 
his  own  description  of  the  illusions  caused  by  the  refraction  of 
light  must  show  that  vision  was  little  to  be  depended  upon  even 
for  the  shape  of  objects;  and  surely  a  sailor  need  not  have  gone 
.  far  from  England  to  be  aware  that  the  most  obvious  and  apparent 
obstacles  of  land  are  not  always  sure  indications  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  discovering  winding  and  sinuous  passages  by  water«    The 
river  Thames  would  never  have  been  sailed  up  fi'om  the  Nore  to 
London  bridge,  had  such  appearances  been  deemed  infallible;  and 
Milford  Haven,  from  the  cross-bearings  of  the  land  about  it,  could 
never  be  suspected  from  the  sea-view  of  being  aught  but  a  small 
and  shallow  bay.    On  sounding  too,  when  nearest  me  terminatioii 
of  this  bay,  650  fathoms  of  line  were  out,  and  five  new  species  of 
worms  were  brought  up  by  the  clamm;  both  of  which  we  take  ta 
be  considerable  indications  hostile  to  captain  Ross's  theory,  thoufl^ 
he  passes  over  the  latter  in  silence,  and  meets  the  former  by  db- 
:  serving,  that  the  bays  were  always  the  deepest  water  on  die  oppo- 
site coast,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Norway  and  the  Baltic    Ift 
fine,  we  consider,  that  the  inquiry  in  this  quarter  utterly  fiuls. 

On  the  first  of  September,  however,  the  boats  landed  a  jiarty  oo 
the  southernmost  cape  of  Lancaster's  sound,  called  cape  lipm 
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Martin,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  niime 
and  on  behalf  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  Of  our  new  dominions, 
the  following  is  the  account: — 

*  At  six,  the  boats  returned  with  many  specimens  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  A  white  bear  had  been  seen  and 
wounded,  but  escaped  by  swimnxing  to  an  iceberg.  The  skeleton 
of  a  whale  was  found  about  500  yards  above  high  water  mark,  and 
two  small  pieces  of  wood  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  sea. 
No  traces  of  any  inhabitants  were  seen,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
bones  of  the  whale  being  entire,  seems  to  strengthen  the  supposition 
that  this  part  of  the  country  was  not,  nor  had  been,  inhabited  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  The  deer,  fox,  ermine,  and  white  hare, 
were  either  seen,  or  proved  to  be  in  abundance,  and  specimens  of 
the  two  latter  were  brought  on  board.  It  appeared  from  the  re- 
ports of  all  the  officers,  that  they  landed  on  a  shingle  beech,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river,  which  was  described  to  be  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  the  water  two  feet  deep:  the  bed  was  twelve  feet 
deep,  and  several  pieces  of  birch  bark  were  found  in  it;  and,  at  a 
little  distance  from  these,  another  smaller  river  was  discovered.  I'he 
valleys  from  which  these  proceed,  were  found  to  be  covered  with 
verdure  and  wild  flowers;  the  mountains  on  each  side  were  im- 
mensely high,  and  covered  with  snow.  On  the  SE.  of  the  valley 
there  was  a  small  plain,  which  was  also  covered  with  verdure,  and 
the  scenery,  altogether,  was  much  more  pleasing  than  any  that  had 
been  seen  during  the  voyage.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  was  re- 
presented to  be  by  some  five,  by  others  four,  feet,  but  the  stream 
was  not  perceptible;  the  water  was  deep  close  to  the  shore,  and 
there  was  no  anchoring  ground  found.' 

To  this  rather  interesting  account  of  our  rather  barren  new  pos- 
sessions, we  have  only  to  add  that  the  latitude  is  73°  37'  N.  long. 
770  25'  W.  and  variation  110"  00'  W. 

Though  it  appears  to  us  that  captain  Ross  has  not  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  principal  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  indeed 
done  little  more  than  corroborate  the  wonderfully  accurate  obser- 
vations of  Baffin,  who  had  no  such  advantages  in  shipping,  in  in- 
struments, and  in  equipments;  yet  it  should  be  recorded,  to  his 
honour,  that,  during  the  whole  voyage,  there  was  not  a  single  pun- 
ishment, nor  one  case  of  sickness.  A  trait  of  noble  conduct,  wor- 
thy of  a  British  seaman,  is  also  disclosed  in  the  following,  where, 
speaking  of  the  newly  found  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  it  is  stated, 
*  They  could  not  be  made  to  understand  what  was  meant  by  war, 
nor  had  they  any  warlike  weapons;  and  I  gave  strict  and  positive 
orders  that  no  fire-arms,  or  other  warlike  weapons,  should  be  shown 
them,  or  g^ven  to  them  on  any  account,  and  when  they  were  with 
118  all  shooting  parties  were  called  in.  They  seemed  to  have  no 
diseases  among  them,  nor  could  we  learn  that  they  died  of  any  com- 
plaints peculiar  to  this  or  any  other  country.  We  saw  no  deformed 
peiMHis  among  them,  nor  could  we  find  out  that  there  were  any«' 
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It  is  to  the  first  sentence  of  this  extract  that  we  desire  to  poiift 
attention.  Like  the  happy  people  of  Loo  Choo,  even  these  rudb 
savages  are  blessedly  ignorant  of  some  of  the  worst  fruits  of  civiU* 
zation,  and  captain  Ross's  admirable  proceedings  in  this  respect 
alone,  entitles  his  name  to  be  enrolled  with  that  of  the  intrepid  md 
illustrious  Cook,  whose  humanity  redounded,  as  much  as  his  gallant 
perseverance,  to  the  everlasting  fame  of  his  country. 

The  invention  of  the  machine  for  taking  soundings  from  the 
bottom  of  any  fathomable  depth,  called  the  Deep  Sea  Clamm^  is  also 
a  credit  to  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us.  It  consists  of 
^  A  hollow  parallelogram  of  cast  iron,  (1  cwt.)  eighteen  inches 
long,  six  by  six,  and  four  by  five  inche.s  wide.  A  spindle  passes 
through  it,  to  a  joint  of  which  the  forceps  are  attached  and  kept 
extended  by  a  joint  bolt:  when  the  bolt  touches  the  ground  the. 
forceps  act,  and  are  closed  by  a  cast-iron  weight  slipping  down 
the  spindle,  and  keeping  fast  the  contents  till  brought  up  for  exami- 
nation.' 

By  this  intrument  the  deepest  soundings  ever  reached  in  Baffin's 
bay,  were  taken  at  1050  fathoms!  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  like  the  land  was  very  mountainous.  The  mud 
was  extremely  soift:  Lat.  72*  23'. 

^  The  instrument  came  up  completely  full,  containing  about  six 
pounds  of  mud,  mixed  with  a  few  stones  and  some  sand.  Although 
this  mud  was  of  a  substance  to  appearance  much  coarser  than  thSit 
which  we  had  before  obtained,  it  was  also  of  a  much  looser  nature, 
and  had  in  it  no  insects  or  organic  remains;  but  a  small  star-fish 
was  fotmd  attached  to  the  line  below  the  point  marking  800  fathoms. 
The  instrument  took  twenty- seven  minutes  to  descend  the  whole 
distance.  When  at  500  fathoms,  it  descended  at  the  rate  of  one 
fathom  per  second,  and  when  near  1000  fathoms  down,  it  todc 
one  second  and  a  half  per  fathom.' 

It  took  an  hour  ^  for  all  hands'  to  get  it  up  again  frx>m  thb  pro- 
digious depth,  and  the  result  of  the  experiments,  by  the  self -regis* 
tering  thermometer,  which  it  took  down,  proved  that  the  water  wif 
colder  in  proportion  as  it  became  deeper.  The  temperature  at  660 
was  25|o;  at  400,  28°;  at  200,  29";  and  at  100,  30°. 

We  cannot  pass  uncommended  the  excellence  of  all  the  nautical 
and  philosophical  observations,  and  the  very  superior  manner  iH 
which  they  are  demonstrated  by  the  expensive  tables,  &c.  given 
in  this  work.  It  is  true  that,  owing  apparently  to  the  misunder* 
standing  with  captain  Sabine,  the  geological  and  natural  history 
departments  are  defective;  of  the  former  we  learn  little  more  than 
that  gneiss  and  granite  are  the  chief  formations  in  these  nordi* 
em  regions,  and  of  the  latter  nothing  beyond  what  has  been  stated 
in  small  compass,  in  a  preceding  number  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 
The  facts  relative  to  variations  of  the  compass  are  more  conrecdy 
and  intelligently  ascertained.  The  result  is,  ^  that  every  ship  hat 
an  individual  attraction,  which  affects  the  compasses  ea  board  hetf 
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different  in  different  ships,  not  always  progressive^  but  pften  irre- 
gular, and  impossible  to  be  reduced  to  rule« 

^  That  the  point  of  change  is  not  the  same  in  different  parts  qf 
a  ship. 

^  That  the  deviation  does  not  always  continue  the  same  u^der  the 
same  apparent  circumstances,  and  varies  according  to  the  point  thi^ 
ship's  head  is  on. 

^  That  the  deviation  is  materially  affected  by  heat  and  cold,  as 
well  as  by  the  atmospheric  humidity  and  density;  and  that  the  di- 
.rection  of  the  wind  as  well  as  the  dip,  has  an  irregular  effect  on  the 
deviation.' 

We  have  already  noticed  some  remarkable  natural  phenomena. 
In  latitude  74*^  19^,  ^  in  one  place,  nearly  between  cape  Fanshaw 
and  Elizabeth's  bay,  two  rocks,  resembling  human  figures,  of  a  gi- 
gantic size,  were  seen  in  a  sitting  posture,  on  the  very  highest  peak; 
and  as  it  was  considerably  above  the  clouds,  their  appearance  was 
both  extraordinary  and  interesting.' 

The  aurora  borealis  was  frequently  visible  in  September  and 
October:  occasionally  all  round  the  horizon,  and  sometimes  ^  in  the 
true  southP  These  coruscations  were  amazingly  brilliant. 

We  have  now  only  to  notice  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
Brassa  sound,  on  the  7th  of  November.  AU  the  journals,  even 
those  of  a  private  nature,  were  claimed  by  the  admiralty,  and  given 
up.  The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  both  ships  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  it  was  intimated  that  they  might  volunteer  for  the 
new  expedition  in  the  spring  (now  about  to  sail,)  when  nearly  the 
whole  embraced  the  offer. 

The  ornamental  parts  of  the  volume  are  beautiful  and  splendid; 
the  scientific  part,  of  the  utmost  value;  and  the  whole  a  credit  to 
die  spirit  of  the  publisher. 

Art.  II. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Campaigns  of  the  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel  Greene^  Major  General  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States^ 
and  Commander  of  the  Southern  Department^  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  By  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1819. 

IJENERAL  GREENE  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  a 
^^  respectable  anchor-smith,  of  the  town  of  Warwick  in;  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1741.  ^  Being  intended,' we  are 
told,  *"  by  his  father,  for  the  business  which  he  had  himself  pursued, 
young  Greene  received,  at  school,  nothing  but  the  elements  of  a 
common  English  education.  But,  to  himself,  an  acquisition,  so 
humble  and  limited,  was  unsatisfactory  and  mortifying.  Even  now, 
his  aim  was  lofty;  and  he  had  a  noble  ambition,  not  only  to  em- 
bark in  high  pursuits,  but  to  qualify  himself  for  a  manly  and  ho- 
nourable acquittance  in  them.  Seeming,  at  this  early  period  of  life, 
to  realize  the  important  truth,  that  knowledge  is  power,  a  desire 
to  obtain  it,  became,  in  a  short  time,  his  ruling  passion. 
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^  He,  accordingly,  procured^  in  part  by  his  own  economy,  the  ne*' 
cessary  books,  and,  at  intervals  of  leisure,  acquired,  chiefly  without 
the  aid  of  an  instructor,  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
tongue. 

^  This  attainment,  respectable  in  itself,  was  only  preliminary  to 
higher  efforts.  With  such  funds,  as  he  was  able  to  raise,  he  pur« 
chased  a  small,  but  well  selected  library,  and  spent  his  eveningsy 
and  all  the  time  he  could  redeem  from  business,  in  regular  study. 
He  read  with  a  view  to  general  improvement;  but  geography,  tra- 
vels, and  military  history — ^the  latter,  more  especially— constituted, 
his  delight*  Having,  also,  a  predilection  for  mathematics,  and  me-* 
chanical  philosophy,  and  pursuing,  in  most  cases,  the  bent  of  his 
inclination,  as  far  as  prudence  and  opportunity  would  admit,  his 
knowledge,  in  the  more  practical  departments  of  these  sciences, 
became  highly  respectable.' 

He,  however,  embarked  in  his  father's  line  of  business,  and  in 
the  regular  pursuit  of  it  employed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time,  until  he  was  elevated,  at  an  unusually  early  age,  to  a  seat  in 
the  legislature  of  his  native  colony.  In  this  situation  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war  found  him;  and,  the  undisguised 
part  which  he  took  in  promoting  an  appeal  to  arms,  caused  him  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  society  of  friends,  of  which  he  had  antece- 
dently been  a  member. 

He  began  his  military  career  as  a  private  in  a  military  associa- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  principal  promoter,  and  which  was 
chartered  under  the  name  of  the  Kentish  Guards^  and  commanded 
by  general  James  M.  Vamum.  But  in  the  year  1 775^  Rhode  Island 
having  ^  raised  three  regiments  of  militia,  amounting  in  the  whole, 
to  about  sixteen  hundred,  and  ofEcered  by  some  of  her  most  db- 
tinguished  inhabitants,  she  placed  them  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Greene,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  who,  without  loss 
of  time,  conducted  them  to  head  quarters,  in  the  village  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

^  Here,  having,  by  a  single  act  of  promotion,  after  a  noviciate  of 
about  seven  months,  exchanged  the  rank  of  a  private,  for  that  of  a 
general  officer,  he  soon  distinguished  himself,  in  his  present  station, 
and  offered  to  others,  a  most  salutary  example.  This  he  did  in  a 
very  special  manner,  and,  with  the  happiest  effect,  by  his  prompt 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  superiors,  at  a  time,  when  that 
subordination,  which  alone  can  render  an  army  efficient  and  pow- 
erful, was  not  yet  established;  by  habits  of  strict  and  laborious  at- 
.  tention,  in  the  regular  study  of  military  science;  and,  by  Ac  ex- 
cellent discipline,  which  he  caused  to  be  introduced  into  his  owm 
brigade.' — 

*  On  the  second  of  July,  1775,  general  Washington,  invested,  by 
congress,  with  the  command  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  his  country, 
arrived  at  the  American  head-quarters,  in  Cambridge. 

*  On  this  occasion,  in  compliment  to  their  commander,  and  iB 
testimony  of  their  acquiescence  and  satisfaction,  in  his  appointment, 
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the  army  received  him,  with  a  general  and  brilliant  demonstration 
of  joy. 

^  But  it  is  not  in  public  acts,  where  thousands  are  united,  that  loy- 
alty and  devotion  are  most  cordially  expressed.  True  sincerity 
discloses  its  regards,  rather  in  whispers,  than  in  noisy  acclama<^ 
tibn. 

*  Conscious  of  this  truth,  general  Greene  availed  himself  of  an 
early  opportunity,  to  welcome  the  commander  in  chief,  in  a  per- 
sonal address,  in  which,  with  that  warmth  of  feeling,  and  kindness 
of  expression,  which  the  occasion  required,  he  avowed  his  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  his  admiration  of  his  character,  his  confidence 
in  his  talents,  and  the  high  gratification  he  derived,  from  the  pros- 
pect of  being  associated  with  him  in  arms,  and  serving  under  him, 
in  defence  of  the  violated  rights  of  his  country. 

^  This  incident,  was  the  happy  prelude,  to  a  friendship  between 
those  two  grreat  and  illustrious  officers,  which  death,  sdone,  had 
the  power  to  dissolve.'— 

^  During  the  investment  of  Boston,  by  the  American  forces,  a 
state  of  things,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  no  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  to  general  Greene,  to  acquire  distinction,  by  personal 
exploit.  But  his  love  of  action,  and  spirit  of  adventure,  were 
strongly  manifested:  for,  he  was  one  of  the  few  officers  of  rank, 
who  concurred  with  general  Washington,  in  the  propriety  of  at- 
tempting to  carry  the  town  by  assault. 

*  In  consequence  of  this,  and  his  high  estimation  of  his  general 
competency,  when  the  commander  in  chief,  determined,  at  length, 
on  a  daring  enterprise  against  the  enemy,  he  entrusted  to  him  the 
immediate  command  of  that  division  of  the  army,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  sustain,  by  its  firmness,  the  severest  conflict,  and  van- 
quish, by  its  valour,  the  most  formidable  opposition.  This  was  the 
second  division,  which,  besides  some  manoeuvering,  during  the 
time  of  action,  that  required  judgment,  coolness,  and  skill,  in  the 
commanding  officer,  had  orders,  in  the  plan  of  attack,  to  assault 
and  carry,  by  the  bayonet,  should  the  resistance  require  it,  a  very 
strong,  and  well  guarded  point.  General  Washington  is  known  to 
have  been  frustrated,  in  his  views,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  inter- 
position of  occurrences,  over  which  he  had  no  control. 

*  On  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  by  the  British  army,  an  event 
which  occurred  about  the  middle  of  March,  1776,  the  American 
forces,  in  that  quarter,  were  permitted  to  repose  from  their  toils, 
and  to  exchange,  for  a  time,  the  hardships,  and  privations,  of  a 
field  encampment,  for  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  in  comfortable  bar- 
rackfi. 

*  But,  to  the  mind  of  general  Greene,  this  change  of  condition, 
afforded  but  little  relaxation  or  respite.  To  his  discerning  eye,  the 
contest,  which  had  just  commenced,  appeared  likely  to  be  long, 
iBipassioned,  and  bloody.  Having,  from  principle,  embarked  in  it^ 
his  fortunes,  and  his  hopes,  he  was  solemnly  resolved,  never  to 
relinquish  it,  but  with  the  liberation  of  his  country,  or  the  termi? 
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nation  of  his  life.  To  qualify  himself,  therefore,  to  fill  in  it  a  higher 
sphere,  and  to  act  a  more  distinguished  and  useful  part,  he  con- 
tinued, with  unabating  industry,  his  military  studies,  and,  as  far 
as  opportunity  served,  his  attention  to  the  practical  duties  of  the 

field. 

*  This  course,  steadily  pursued,  under  the  immediate  supervi- 
sion of  Washington,  could  scarcely  fail,  to  procure  rank,  and  lead 
to  eminence.  Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1776,  he  was 
promoted,  by  congress,  to  the  rank  of  major  general,  in  the  regu- 
lar army.  This  was  the  day  preceding  me  destructive  battle  of 
Long  Island. 

*  In  that  action,  so  disastrous  to  the  Americans,  general  'Greene 
was  prevented  from  taking  part,  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  under 
which  he  was  labouring.  This  circumstance  was  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented, and  probably  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  the  day.' 

Upon  his  recovery  he  immediately  rejoined  the  army,  and  after 
the  loss  of  fort  Washington, '  when  fort  Lee,  with  a  garrison  ot 
three  thousand  troops,  was  threatened,  and  seriously  endangered, 
by  lord  Comwallis,  at  the  head  of  a  force,  too  strong  to  be  op- 
posed, general  Greene,  who  commanded  the  station,  fairly  van- 
quished his  lordship,  in  military  address;  and,  by  a  prompt,  rapid, 
and  well  devised  movement,  saved  his  detachment.' 

He  continued  to  signalize  himself,  and  gained  fresh  laurels  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  in  the  obstinate,  and  bloody  conflict^ 
known  by  the  name  of  ^  the  battle  of  Brand3rwine,'  which  soon 
afterwards  occurred,  general  Greene,  by  his  distingmshed  conduct, 
added  greatly  to  his  former  renown. 

*  In  the  course  of  it,  a  detachment  of  American  troops,  comnEiand^ 
ed  by  general  Sullivan,  being  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked, 
by  the  enemy,  retreated  in  disorder.  General  Greene,  at  tlie  head 
of  Weedon's  Virginia  brigade,  flew  to  their  support.  So  rapid  was 
his  movement,  that,  in  forty-two  minutes,  he  marched  nearly  four 
miles.  On  approaching  the  scene  of  action,  he  found  the  defeat  of 
general  Sullivan,  to  be  a  perfect  rout.  Not  a  moment  waa  to  be 
lost.  Throwing  himself  into  the  rear,  of  his  flying  countr3nnen,  and 
retreating  slowly,  he  kept  up,  especially  from  his  cannon,  so  des* 
tructive  a  fire,  as  greatly  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Ar- 
riving, at  length,  at  a  narrow  defile,  strongly  secured,  on  its  ri|^ 
and  left,  by  thick  and  heavy  woods,  he  immediately  halted,  sent 
forward  his  cannon,  that  they  might  be  out  of  danger,  in  case  of 
his  being  compelled  to  a  hasty  retreat,  and  formed  ms  troops,  de- 
termined to  dispute  the  pass,  with  his  small  armsi.  This  he  effected, 
with  complete  success,  notwithstanding  the  vast  superiority  of  ^ 
assailants;  until,  after  a  conflict,  of  more  than  an  hour,  night  came 
on,  and  brought  it  to  a  close.  But  for  this  interposition,  SulUvan^f 
detachment  must  have  been  nearly  annihilated* 

^  On  this  occasion,  only,  did  the  slightest  misunderstanding,  rver 
occur,  between  general  Greene^  and  the  commander  in  chief*    In 


his  getieral  jorders,  after  the  battle,  the  latter  had  neglected  to  be- 
stow any  special  applause,  on  Weedon's  brigade.  A^inst  tiiia, 
which  he  considerexl  unjust,  having  himself  witnessed,  and  im- 
ported, tihe  firmness  and  good  conduct,  of  that  excellent  corps,  ge- 
neral Greene  remonstrated,  in  person. 

*  General  Washington  replied, "  You,  sir,  are  considered  my  fii- 
votnrite  officer.  Weedon's  brigade,  lifce  myself,  are  VirKinianS* 
ShouM  I  applaud  dietn,  for  their  achievement,  under  your  coini* 
mand,  I  shall  be  charged  with  partiality:  jealousy  will  be  excited, 
and  the  service  injured." 

*  "  Sir,"  exclaimed  general  Greene,  with  considerable  emotion, 
**  1  trast  your  excettency  wiU  do  tne  the  justice  to  believe^  that  t 
am  not  selfish.  In  my  own  behalf,  I  have  nothing  to  ask.  Act  to- 
wsKrds  me  as  you  please;  I  shall  not  complain.  However  highly  I 
prisre  your  excellency's  good  dpinioii  and  applause,  a  conscious- 
ness, that  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duly,  constitutes,  at  pre- 
sent, toy  w:lfest  reward.  But,  do  not,  shr,  let  me  intreat  you,  on 
account  of  the  jealousy,  that  may  arise,  in  litde  minds,  withhold 
justice,  from  tlie  brave  fellows,  1  had  the  honour  to  command." 

^  i^onvinced  that  prudence  forbade  the  special  notice,  that  was 
re<{uested,  the  commander  in  chief  persisted  in  his  silence;  and  ge- 
neral Greene  remonstrated  no  further.  Although  he  continued  to 
lament,  that  the  gallant  Virginians  were  deprived  of  the  commen- 
datioDis  BO  justly  their  due,  he  learnt,  on  cool  reflection,  to  apprer 
tiate  tfce  motives  of  the  commander  in  chief;  and  frankly  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  thought  them  correct.  Nor  did  he  rest  satified  widi 
this.  Feeling  that  his  conduct  had  been  indiscreet,  and  his  manner, 
aft  least,  if  not  lus  expressions,  somewhat  intemperate,  he  lost  no 
time  in  atoning  for  them,  by  an  ample  apolog}"^. 

*  Ddlighted  with  his  frankness,  and  magnanimity,  Washington 
replied,  with  a  smile,  *^  An  officer,  tried  as  you  have  been,  who 
errs  but  once,  in  two  years,  deserves  to  be  forgiven.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  informed,  this,  which  you  have  denominated  a  fault,  is 
the  first  you  have  committed,  since  you  have  served  under  my 
command."  With  that,  he  ofiered  him  his  hand,  and  the  matter 
terminated.' — 

*  At  this  period,  the  quarter-master  department,  in  the  Ameri- 
can army^  Was  in  a  very  defective  and  alarming  condition.  Al- 
diough  vast  sums  of  money  had  been  expended  for  its  use,^  and 
men  of  high  reputation  appointed  to  administer  it,  yet,  in  every 
branch  of  it,  nothing  but  poverty  and  disorder  prevailed.  With- 
out a  speedy  and  radical  reform  of  these  grievances,  general  Wash- 
ington had  pronounced  it  impossible  for  the  army,  in  the  course 
of  the  approaching  summer  (1778),  to  be  adequate  to  an  active 
«id  efficient  campaign.  He  even  doubted  its  ability  to  continue  in 
die  field.  He  further  declared,  that  such  a  reform,  could  be  effect- 
ed only,  by  the  appointment  of  a  quarter-master  general,  of  great 
resources,  well  versed  in  business,  and  possessing  practical  talents 
of  the  first  order.  When  requested,  by  congress,  to  look  out  for 
such  an  officer,  he,  at  once,  fixed  his  eye  on  general  Greene. 
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'  It  was  well  known  to  Washington,  that  the  soul  of  his 
and  favourite  officer,  was  indissolubly  wedded,  not  to  the  dmties 
of  the  staff,  but  of  the  line.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  expressed,  in 
a  conversation,  on  the-subject,  with  a  member  of  congress,  his  entire 
persuasion,  that,  if  general  Greene  could  be  convinced,  of  being 
able  to  render  to  his  country,  higher  services,  in  the  quarter-master 
department,  than  in  the  field,  he  would  sacrifice,  at  once,  his  par- " 
tialities  to  his  patriotism,  and  accept  the  appointment.  ^  There  is 
not,"  said  he,  ^'  an  officer  of  the  armv,  nor  a  man  in  America,  more 
sincerely  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  Could  he  best 
promote  those  interests  in  the  character  of  a  corporal,  he  would 
exchange,  as  I  fimdy  believe,  without  a  murmur,  the  epaulet  for 
the  knot.  For,  although,  he  is  not  without  ambition,  that  ambition 
has  not,  for  its  object,  the  highest  rank,  so  much  as  the  greatest 
good.  I  have  strong  hopes,  &erefbre,  that  he  will,  for  a  time,  at 
least,  consent  to  a  removal  from  the  line  to  the  sta£F." 

^  When  the  office  of  quarter*master  general,  was  firs^offered  to 
general  Greene,  he  declined  accepting  it,  because  its  duties,  would 
necessarily  lead  him,  from  that  walk  of  military  life,  of  wluch  he 
was  most  enamoured,  and  for  which  he  considered  himself  best 
qualified.  After  a  conference,  however,  with  the  conmiander  hi 
chief,  in  which  the  latter  urged,  with  peculiar  earnestness^  the  im- 
portant services  he  would  render  his  country,  in  that  capaci^,  he 
consented  to  an  acceptance,  on  condition,  that  his  rank,  in  the  ar- 
my, should  not  be  affected,  by  it,  and  that  he  should  forfeit  notlung 
of  his  right  to  command,  in  time  of  action. 

^  On  these  terms,  he  received  the  appointment  on  the  second  day 
of  March,  1778,  and  entered,  immediately,  on  the  duties  of  toe 
.office.' 

His  services  in  this  new  station,  are  described,  Tand  justly)  as 
most  important  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  aluioug^  in  the 
highest  degree  irksome  and  ungracious  to  himself,  from  the  neces- 
sity which  it  imposed  of  abstaining  from  the  more  congenial  duties 
of  the  field. 

He,  however,  during  his  administration  of  this  office,  txxlk  two 
occasions  of  distinguishing  himself  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
sanguinary  contest  at  Monmouth,  he  was  ^  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  was  ordered  to  advance 
on  the  enemy,  by  a  route  somewhat  circuitous,  and  then  attack  as 
circumstances  might  direct,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly,  by 
his  judgment  and  skill. 

^  Although  somewhat  disconcerted,  at  first,  by  the  unexpected 
retreat  of  the  van  of  the  army,  under  general  Lee,  he  selected,  not- 
withstanding, such  an  advantageous  position,  and  made  so  judici* 
ous  an  arrangement  of  his  troops,  as  to  contribute  essentially  to 
the  success  of  the  day. 

^  In  the  course  of  the  action,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemyt 
inade  a  bold  and  threatening  attempt,  to  turn  the  rig^t  of  the  Ame- 
rican line,  and  attack  them  in  flank.    In  this  tliey  were  defidrted, 
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by  the  vigilance  of  Greene;  who  threw  himself  in  their  front,  andt 
after  an  obstinate  conflict,  drove  them  back,  with  considerable 
slaughter*  He,  also,  from  a  w«ll  chosen  and  commanding  position, 
directed,  from  his  cannon,  with  great  effect,  an  enfilading  fire, 
against  a  party  of  the  British,  who  were  menacing  the  left.' — 

^  General  Pigot,  with  a  division  of  about  six  thousand  British 
troops,  had  been,  for  some  time,  in  possession  of  Newport,  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island. 

*  The  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  afforded  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity, for  operating  against  that  post,  both  by  sea  and  land;  the  only 
mode,  in  which  it  could  be  assailed,  with  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  success. 

'  An  expedition  of  the  combined  forces,  for  its  reduction,  was 
accordingly  concerted;  to  be  under  the  command  of  general  SuUi- 
'  van*  General  Greene,  being  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  of  high 
]k>pularity  and  influence,  in  that  state,  it  was  deemed  important, 
that  he  should  be  present,  as  second  in  command.  He  received 
orders,  therefore,  to  proceed,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  conti- 
nental troops,  and  join  general  Sullivan,  in  the  projected  enterprise. 

^  A  duty  more  consonant  to  his  spirit,  or  more  peculiarly  grati* 
fying  to  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  could  not  have  been  assigned  him. 

^  His  return  to  his  native  state,  to  liberate,  from  military  domi- 
nation and  rapacity,  the  soil  his  infant  feet  had  trodden,  and 
the  patrons,  friends,  and  associates  of  his  youth,' was  hailed,  by  the 
'  inhad>itants,  with  general  and  lively  demonstrations  of  joy.  With 
an  alacrity  and  promptitude,  unprecedented,  in  the  place,  the  mi* 
litiaof  the  state,  with  several  companies  from  that  of  Massachu- 
setts, crowded  to.  his  standard,  anxious  to  receive  his  commands, 
and  signalize,  in  his  presence,  their  patriotism  and  valour.  Hope 
beamed  from  every  countenance,  and  a  confidence  was  enkindled 
in  every  bosom,  that  the  hour  of  vengeance,  on  their  haughty  and 
tyrannical  invaders,  was  at  hand.  In  that  particular  section  of  the 
country,  and  at  that  moment  of  enthusiasm,  and  laudable  pride, 
the  name  of  Greene,  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Washington. 
Although  but  second,  or  rather,  third  in  rank,  count  d'Estaing 
being  equal  in  command  with  general  Sullivan,  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  him,  as  the  soul  and  tutelary  genius  of  the  enterprise. 
Even  leading  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  who  had  very  re- 
luctantly excluded  him  from  their  communion,  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  sincere  satisfaction,  at  the  elevation  he  had  attained, 
in  the  confidence  of  his  country.  They  often  visited  him,  at  his 
quarters,  partook  of  his  hospitality,  and  conversed  with  him  freely, 
on  public  affairs. 

*  Nor  did  their  kindness  and  attention,  terminate  in  the  mere  ex- 
terior of  social  intercourse.  Through  the  liberality  of  their  spirit, 
his  table  was,  oftentimes,  very  bounteously  supplied,  with  the 
choicest  viands,  fruits,  and  wines,  that  their  farms,  orchards,  and 
cellars  afforded.  One  of  these  plain  gientlemen,  being  asked,  in  jest, 
by  a  young  officer,  how  he,  an  advocate  of  peace,  could  reconcile 
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it  to  his  conscience,  to  keep  so  much  company  with  general  Greene, 
whose  profession  was  war?  promptly  replied,  ^^  Friend,  it  is  not  ft 
suit  of  uniform,  that  can  either  make,  or  spoil  a  man*  True,  I  do 
not  approve  of  this  many-coloured  apparel  (pointing  to  the  officer*! 
dress;)  but,  whatever  may  be  the  form  or  colour  of  his  coat,  Na*- 
thaniel  Greene  still  retains  the  same  sound  head,  and  virtuous 
heart,  that  gained  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  our  society.  As  I 
believe  it  would  be  in  vain,  for  me,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him 
to  relinquish  his  present  dress  and  mode  of  life,  I  have  no  other 
way  to  partake  of  his  society^  but  to  visit  him,  as  he  is;  and  that 
is  a  satisfaction,  I  am  unwilling  to  resign." 

^  Another  gentleman,  a  member  of  hi>>h  standing,  in  the  same 
society,  was  heard  to  declare,  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  hav- 
ing adopted  the  profession  of  arms,  his  "  neighbour,  Nathanid 
Greene,  was  one  of  the  most  correct,  and  unoffending  men,  he  had 
ever  known*  It  is  true,"  continued  he,  "  that  he  had,  always,  t 
disposition,  to  influence  others,  and  make  them  think,  and  act  with 
him;  but  this  he  never  attempted,  by  unfair  means:  he  did  it,  by 
convincing  them,  that  they  were  wrong  and  he  was  right;  and  this 
was  his  custom,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man." 

^  These  testimonials  are  the  more  valuable,  because  they  relate 
to  private  worth;  and  are  furnished  by  men,  under  ho  temptation  to 
deceive,  who  had  long  and  familiarly  known  the  subject  of  them. 

*'  The  French  admiral  showing  a  strong  disposition  to  an  absn* 
donment  of  his  part  of  the  combined  operations,  against  the  enettiy, 
general  Greene,  by  order  of  general  Sullivan,  repaired  on  boaM 
his  flag  ship,  to  confer  with  him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  remonstratei 
on  the  subject.  This  he  did,  with  great  earnestness,  pertinency  and 
force;  but  without  the  effect,  which  the  validity  of  his  arguments 
was  calculated  to  produce.' — 

^  The  French  fleet  having,  at  length,  disappelu'ed,  and  the  Ame* 
rican  forces  being  left,  in  a  critical  situation,  to  contend,  whfa  the 
enemy,  single  handed,  the  utmost  policy  and  skill,  on  the  patt  of 
the  general  officers,  became  requisite  to  save  the  anny  from  Iruin.''*^ 

^  After  a  severe  action,  in  which  the  American  forces  manifest- 
ed the  utmost  firmness,  and  fought  with  great  effect,  general  Greene, 
predicting  that  a  large  reinforcement  of  the  enemy,  from  NeW 
York,  must  be  near  at  hand,  advised  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  station,  to  retreat  from  the  island,  without  further  delay. 

^  Providentially  the  advice  was  followed.  General  Gteene  stj;^ 
nalized  himself,  by  his  skill,  activity,  and  judgment,  in  conducting 
the  retreat,  which  was  but  just  effected,  when  the  atititipated  tehh 
forcement,  actually  appeared.  Had  this  movement,  which  took  plade, 
chiefly,  in  the  night,  been  delayed  but  a  few  hours,  the  captul^,  0r 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Sullivan  would  have  been  in^vitldble.' 

In  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Andre's  tragedy  Greene  bor*^ 
also  an  important  psiTt.  When  Andre's  request  to  be  shot,  instes^^ 
of  being  hanged,  was  before  the  council  of  officers,  his  reaacmixrw^ 
on  the  subject,  is  thus  given  by  his  biographer;  *  **  A^Dwlre," 
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he,  ^^  is  either  a  spy,  or  an  innocent  man.  If  the  latter,  to  execute 
him,  in  any  way,  will  be  murder:  if  the  former,  the  mode  of  his 
death  is  prescribed  by  law,  and  you  have  no  right  to  alter  it.  Nor 
is  this  all*  At  the  present  alarming  crisis  of  our  affairs,  the  pub- 
lic safety  calls  for  a  solemn  and  impressive  example.  Nothing  can 
satisfy  it,  short  of  the  execution  of  the  prisoner,  as  a  common  spy; 
a  character,  of  which  his  own  confession  has  clearly  convicted  him« 
Beware  how  you  suffer  your  feelings  to  triumph  over  your  judg- 
ment. Indulgence  to  one,  may  be  death  to  thousands.  Through 
mistaken  sensibility,  humanity  may  be  wounded,  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  sustain  an  injury  you  cannot  remedy. 

^  ^  Besides,  if  you  shoot  the  prisoner,  instead  of  hanging  him, 
you  will  excite  suspicions,  which  you  will  be  unable  to  allay.  Not- 
withstanding all  your  efforts  to  the  contrary,  you  will  awaken  pub- 
lic compassion,  and  the  belief  will  become  general,  that,  in  the  case 
of  major  Andre,  there  were  exculpatory  circumstances,  entiding 
him  to  lenity,  beyond  what  he  received — ^perhaps  entitling  him  to 
pardon.  Hang  him,  therefore,  or  set  him  free." 

*  This  reasoning  being  considered  conclusive,  the  prisoner  suf- 
fered as  a  common  spy.' 

At  this  period  of  the  war,  the  British  arms  had  been  particularly 
successful  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  their  almost  entire 
occupation  of  these  states,  threatened  the  American  confederacy 
with  a  fatal  dismemberment.  General  Gates,  fresh  from  his  con- 
quests in  the  north,  and  with  his  newly  acquired  glory  still  undim- 
med,  was  sent  thither  to  repair  by  the  potency  of  his  genius  and 
the  magic  of  his  name,  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  the  cause 
of  the  revolution.  The  battle  of  Cambden,  it  is  well  recollected, 
destroyed  all  the  fondly  cherished  anticipations  of  his  success;  and, 
it  became  necessary,  as  Washington  could  not  be  spared  from  the 
north,  to  send  an  officer  that  was  next  to  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country.  The  selection  of  general  Greene  spake  audibly  the  public 
sentiment  on  the  subject  of  his  qualifications;  and  public  expecta- 
tion was  not  disappointed. 

That  part  of  the  volume  which  treats  of  his  exploits  in  the  south- 
em  states,  of  the  vast  difficulties  which  he  overcame,  and  the  im- 
mense disadvantages  imder  which  he  laboured  so  successfully,  has 
necessarily,  so  much  general  history  interwoven  with  the  personal 
biography,  that  it  is  less  easy  to  give  an  abstract  from  it.     The 
batdes  at  the  Cowpens,  Guilford  Court-house,  Cambden,  Ninety 
Six,  Eutaw,  &c.,  are,  indeed,  described  chiefly  by  quotation  from 
general  Lee's  *  Memoirs.'     Greene's  activity  and  able  captainship 
displayed  in  opposition  to  the  distinguished  talents  of  lord  Com- 
irallis,  Tarleton,  and  lord  Rawdon,  are  well  known,  and  procured 
ixim  at  the  time  a  compliment  as  lofty,  as  was  ever  paid  to  the 
Commander  of  an  army. 

*  *•*  Other  generals,"  said  the  chevalier  Luzerne,  to  a  gentleman 

'"M  high  standing,  who  now  resides  in  the  city  of  Phuadelphia, 

subdue  their  enemy  by  the  means  with  which  their  country,  or 
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dieir  sovereign  furnishes  them.  But  general  Greene  appears  to- 
subdue  his  enemy  by  his  own  means.  He  commenced  his  cam- 
paign^ without  either  an  army,  provisions,  or  military  stores.  He 
has  asked  for  nothing  since,  and  yet  scarcely  a  post  arrives  from 
the  south,  that  doe^  not  bring  intelligence  of  some  new  advantage 
he  has  gained  over  the  foe.  He  conquers,  by  magic.  History  fur- 
nishes no  parallel  to  this."  ' 

As  an  episode  to  the  story  of  the  bloody  conflict  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  we  are  presented  with  the  following  interesting  relation. 

^  Two  young  officers  bearing  the  same  rank  met  in  personal  com- 
bat. The  American  perceiving  that  the  Briton  had  a  decided  su- 
periority, in  the  use  of  the  sabre,  and  being  himself  of  great  acti- 
vity, and  personal  strength  almost  gigantic,  closed  with  his  adver- 
sary and  made  him  his  prisoner. 

^  Gentlemanly,  generous,  and  high  minded,  this  event,  added  to 
a  personal  resemblance  which  they  were  observed  to  bear  to  each 
other,  produced  between  these  two  youthful  warriors  an  intimacy^ 
which  increased  in  a  short  time,  to  a  mutual  attachment. 

^  Not  long  after  the  action,  the  American  officer  returning  home, 
on  furlough,  to  settle  some  private  business,  obtained  permission 
for  his  friend  to  accompany  him. 

^  Travelling  without  any  attendants  or  guard,  they  were  both 
armed  and  well  mounted.  Part  of  their  route  lay  through  a  settle-' 
naent  highly  disaffected  to  the  American  cause. 

^  When  in  the  midst  of  this,  having,  in  consequence  of  a  shower 
of  rain,  thrown  around  them  their  cloaks,  which  concealed  their 
uniforms,  they  were  suddenly  encountered  by  a  detachment  of  tones* . 

^  The  young  American,  determined  to  die  rather  than  become  a 
prisoner,  especially  to  men  whom  he  held  in  abhorrence  for  disloy- 
alty to  their  counUy,  and  the  generous  Briton  resolved  not  to  sur- 
vive one  by  whom  he  had  been  distinguished  and  treated  so  kindly^ 
they  both  together,  with  great  spirit  and  self-possession,  charged 
the  royalists,  having  first  made  signals  in  their  rear,  as  if  directmg 
others  to  follow  them;  and  thus,  without  injury  on  either  side,  had 
the  address  and  good  fortune  to  put  the  party  to  flight. 

^  Arriving  in  safety  at  their  place  of  destination,  what  was  their 
surprise  and  augmented  satisfaction,  on  finding,  from  some  ques- 
tions proposed  by  the  American  officer's  father,  that  they  were 
first  cousins! 

^  With  increasing  delight  the  young  Briton  passed  several  weeks 
in  the  family  of  his  kinsman,  where  the  writer  of  this  narrative  saw 
him  daily,  and  often  listened,  with  the  rapture  of  a  child,  to  the « 
checkered  story  of  his  military  adventures. 

^  To  heighten  the  occurrence,  and  render  it  more  romantic,  the 
American  officer  had  ,a  sister,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  whose 
heart  soon  felt  for  the  gallant  stranger,  more  than  the  affection  due 
to  a  cousin.  The  attachment  was  mutuaL 

*  But  here  the  adventure  assumes  a  tragical,  cast.  The  youdifiil 
foreigner,  being  exchanged,  was  summoned  to  return  to  his  re^*.- 
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ment.  The  message  waa  fatal  to  hi&  peace.  But  xmlitaiy  honour 
demanded  the  sacrifice;  and  the  lady,  generoua  and  high  minded 
as  himself)  would  not  be  instrumental  in  dimming  his  laurels. 

*'  The  parting  scene  was  a  high-wrought  picture  of  tenderness 
and  sorrow.  On  taking  leave,  the  parties  oiutually  boupd  them* 
sdves,  by  a  solemn  promise,  to  remain  single  a  certain  number  of 
years,  in  the  hope  that  an  arrangement  contemplated  might  again 
bring  them  together.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  lady  expired 
under  an  attack  of  9mall  po^.  The  fate  of  the  officer  we  never 
learnt,' 

The  closing  campaign,  although  less  fruitful  in  field  service,  was 
not  without  its  difficulties  of  the  most  trying  kind.  1  he  army  suf- 
fered under  every  privation* 

*  Greene's  own  letters,  at  this  period,  present  a  forcible  picture 
of  the  deplorable  condition,  to  which  the  army  was  reduced,  and 
the  infinite  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  keeping  the  field. 

* "  I  would  order,"  says  he,  to  the  secretary  at  war,  '*  the  re- 
turns you  require,  but  we  really  have  not  paper  enough  to  make 
them  out;  not  having  had,  for  months  past,  even  paper  to  make 
provision  returns,  or  to  record  the  necessary  returns  of  the  army." 

*  Again — ^^*  Since  we  have  been  in  the  lower  country,  through 
Ae  difficulty  of  transportation,  we  have  been  four  weeks  without 
ammunition,  while  there  was  plenty  of  this  article  in  Charlotte. 
We  lay  within  a  few  miles  of  the  enemy  with  not  six  rounds  a  man. 
Had  they  got  knowledge  and  availed  themselves  of  our  situation, 
Aey  might  have  ruined  us." 

^  ^^  You  can  have  litde  idea  of  the  confusion  and  disorder,  which 
prevail  among  the  southern  states.  Our  difficulties  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  our  wants  so  pressing,  that  I  have  not  a  moment's  relief 
from  the  most  painful  anxieties." 

*  **  A  great  part  of  our  troops  are  in  a  deplorable  situation  for 
want  of  clothing.  We  have  three  hundred  men  without  arms;  and 
more  than  a  thousand  so  naked,  that  they  can  be  put  on  duty  only 
in  cases  of  a  desperate  nature.  We  have  been  all  winter  in  want  of 
ainns  and  clothing.  The  subsistence  of  the  army  is  wretched,  and 
we  are  without  rum  or  any  other  kind  of  spirits." 

^Superadded  to  the  deep  anxieties  he  felt  on  account  of  the  suf- 
fering condition  of  his  army,  general  Greene  experienced  solici- 
tudes exceedingly  painful,  from  considerations  of  a  personal  nature. 

*  **  I  was  weU  mformed,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretarj'  at 
war,  ^^  that  you  had  let  in  some  prejudices  to  my  disadvantage; 
Auch  as  my  being  more  influenced  by  men  than  measures;  and  that, 
in  the  field,  I  had  neither  activity  nor  enterprise.  However  morti- 
fying these  things  were,  my  pride  would  not  suffer  me  to  undeceive 
you;  and  such  was  my  situation,  at  the  time^  that  it  would  haVe 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  had  I  attempted  it.  My  military 
conduct  must  speak  for  itself.  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  I  have 
Mt  been  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  genius,  until  lately;  and  here 
I  have  had  ntore  embarrassment,  thm  it  is  proper  tp  diadcste  te 

vox,,  ziv.  25 
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the  world.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  this  part  of  the  United  States 
has  had  a  narrow  escape*  /  havt  bten  stvtn  months  in  the  Jitldy 
xuithout  taking  my  chthte  off  one  night P"* ' 

When,  however,  at  length  he  entered  Charleston,  after  its  eva- 
cuation by  the  enemy,  the  reception  which  he  met  was  well 
calculated  to  sooth  his  feelings,  and  reward  his  toils.  *  When,  con- 
ducting into  the  capital  the  civil  authority  of  the  state,  he  advanc- 
ed, at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  no  tongue  ventured,  at  first, 
to  interrupt  the  silence  that  every  where  prevailed.  The  eye  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  the  only  organ  capable  of  action.  Nor  was  it 
until  that  was  satisfied  with  gazing,  that  the  lips  ventured  to  give 
utterance  to  the  overflowings  of  the  heart. 

^  Expressions  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  faint  at  first,  grew 
louder  and  louder,  until  the  vast  assemblage  of  spectators,  united 
in  a  mingled  tribute  of  thanks,  applauses,  and  benedictions,  to  him, 
whose  wisdom  and  valour  had  stayed  the  desolating  sword  of  war, 
rescued  them  from  the  sceptre  of  military  despotism,  and  given 
them,  in  prospect,  a  certainty  of  freedom,  independence,  and  peace. 

*  From  every  quarter  congratulatory  addresses  were  presented 
to  Greene;  banquets,  balls,  and  other  festive  entertainments,  pubUc 
and  private,  were  provided  for  his  gratification;  fire-works  and  il- 
luminations were  brilliantly  exhibited;  and  all  that  a  liberated  and 
generous  people,  in  the  jubilee  of  their  soul,  could  devise  to  amuse 
or  delight  him,  were  expensively  prepared.  To  crown  the  whole, 
in  places  of  public  worship,  thanks  were  solemnly  offered  to  the 
God  of  battles,  for  the  various  successes  of  the  American  arms, 
and  the  signal  deliverance,  the  city  had  experienced.' 

He  was  not  allowed  to  wear  his  laurels  in  perfect  tranquillity;  envy 
and  detraction,  which  had  not  spared  even  Washington,  soon  assailed 
his  person.  The  army  were  in  great  distress  for  supplies,  Mr. 
Sanks,  the  contractor,  had  not  the  credit  requisite  to  procure  them, 
and  Greene  generously  pledged  his  private  property,  by  becoming 
security.  Banks  proved  unfortunate  or  fraudulent,  and  Greene  not 
only  lost  his  property,  but  his  reputation  was  aspersed  with  the 
charge  of  mercenary  views,  and  a  participation  in  Banks^s  nefaii* 
ous  designs. 

*  An  accusation,^  says  his  biographer, '  more  foul  in  principle,  or 
unfounded  in  fact,  never  issued  from  the  tongue  of  malice.  In 
consequence  of  it,  the  conduct  of  Greene  in  his  whole  connexion  ¥nth 
Banks,  was  solemnly  investigated  at  the  bar  of  congress,  by  some 
of  the  most  upright  and  intelligent  men  of  the  nation.  In  this 
scrutiny,  general  Hamilton  was  actively  concerned.  The  result 
proved,  as  every  man  of  intelligence  was  confident  it  would,  in  a 
high  degree  honourable  to  the  reputation  of  Greene.  Prom  the 
witnesses  and  documents  that  were  examined,  there  appeared  no 
shadow  of  ground  to  arraign  his  motives.  On  the  contrary,  their 
purity  and  the  general  uprightness  of  his  character  were  incontesta- 
bly  established.  An  official  paper  containing  a  decision  to  this  ef- 
fect, was  prepared  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  nation/ aini 
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the  debt  for  which  his  estate  had  become  liable,  was  finally  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  Many  years  having  elapsed  s^ter  hid 
death,  before  this  decision  took  place,  the  matter  not  being  finally 
adjusted  until  about  the  year  1 7^6,  his  personal  influence  could  not 
be  regarded  as  efficient  in  the  procurement  of  iU  It  was  a  sponta- 
neous act  of  justice  by  the  government,  in  behalf  of  the  reputation 
and  estate  of  an  officer,  whose  integrity  was  as  spotless  as  his  ser- 
vices had  been  pre-eminent/ 

Upon  his  return,  after  the  peace,  to  his  native  state,  his  recep-^ 
tion  was  ^  cordial  and  joyous.  The  authorities  of  the  common- 
wealth welcomed  him  home,  with  congratulatory  addresses,  and 
the  chief  men  of  the  place  waited  on  him  at  his  dwelling,  eager  ta 
testify  their  gratitude  for  his  services,  their  admiration  of  his 
talents  and  virtues,  and  the  pride  with  which  they  recognized  him 
as  a  native  of  Rhode  Island.' 

He  did  not  remain  there  long,  but  while  there,  exerted  his  in* 
fluence,  energetically  and  successfully,  in  favour  of  the  unfortUf 
nate  tories,  now  threatened  with  confiscation  and  banishments 
After  a  residence  in  Rhode  Island  of  two  years,  he  sailed  with  his 
family  for  Georgia,  in  October,  1/85,  and  settled  on  an  estate  near 
Savannah,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  state  of  Georgist^ 

Here  he  egnaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  possessing,  from  the 
gratitude  of  South  Carolina*  an  estate  on  tlie  Edisto  valued  at 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterlii^  besides  the  plantation  already  men- 
tioned, which  was  estimated  at  half  of  that  amount;  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Duck-creek,  given  by  North  Caro-^ 
lina.  Happy  too,  in  domestic  life,  as  the  father  of  two  sons  anid 
three  daughters,  and  in  the  recotLection  of  a  most  useful  and  .vir- 
tuous career,  he  had  every  prospect  of  living  many  years  in  the 
rich  and  unalloyed  enjoyment,  of  his  well  earned  fame.  But,. 

'  When  flooded  with  abundance,  purpled p'ec 
With  honours,  bloom'd  with  evety  bliss^ 
How  often  do  we  see  man  drop  at  once 
Our  morning's  envy  and  our  eveningp's  sighl 
Few  years  but  yield  us  proofs  of  Death's  ambition,' 
To  cull  his  victims  from  the  fairest  fold. 
And  sheatb  his  shafts  in  all 'the  pride  of  life*' 

^  it  was  the  will  of  heaven,  that  in  this  new  sphere  of  action,  his 
course  should  be  limited*  The  short  period  of  seve^  months  was 
destined  to  witness  its  commencement  and  its  close* 

^  Walking  over  his  grounds,  as  was  hiscii^tom,  without  his  hat, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  June  178d,  the  day  being  intense- 
ly hot,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  such  a  vertigo  and  pros* 
tration  of  strength,  as  to  be  unable  to  return  to  his  house,  with- 
out assistance.  The  affection  was  what  is  denominated  a  ^^  stroke 
of  the  sun."  It  was  succeeded  by  fever,  accompanied  with  stqpor, 
delirium,  and  a  disordered  stomach. 

^  Beit^g  in  high  health,  at  the  time  of  his  attaLcjL^  h\^}3^h\X.  ple^- 
cric,  and  his. temperament  inflammatpry',ther,disi^^fl^.V^^9.yioleiat, 

and  ita  progress  rapidL    I^  was  a,SQUtb^j,cw^pbui|it>fi^        in- 
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vading  la  Hotthem  constitutiofi.    All  efforts  to  imbduift  k  'pM^lMg 
fruitless,  it  terminated  fataUy  on  tibe  19th  of  the  month.' 

We  have  hut  few  words  to  say  byway  of  criticislh  on  this  book; 
it  is  rather  too  eulogistic  for  biography;  a  detail  of  such  attionis  ai 
those  of  Greene,  is  only  loaded  and  encumbered,  without  being  at 
all  improved,  by  incessant  praise.  Every  epithet  of  comm^ftdatiotl 
is  not  only  given,  but  lavished  by  the  author  upon  his  hero,  in  such 
immoderate  profusion,  that  they  rather  interfere  with  the  admira- 
tion which  would  otherwise  be  excited  in  the  reader's  mind.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  Greene  did  not  deserve  all  praise,  but  there 
is  an  obvious  and  proper  distinction  between  the  style  suitable  i» 
funereal  eulogium,  and  that  which  is  appropriate  to  posthumous 
biography;  and  this  distinction  Dr.  C.  has  not  observed.  This  b 
the  most  striking  fault.  We  cannot  but  regret  also  the  total  absence 
of  familiar  letters  and  anecdotes  of  private  life,  by  means  of  which 
a  biographer  successfully  endeavours  to  render  us  familiar  with 
the  character  and  domestic  life  of  his  subject.  Still,  however,  Ae 
work  is  a  very  respectable  effort,  in  a  species  of  composition  which 
is  too  litde  cultivated  among  us,  and  is  a  viduable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  our  country.  We  extract  the  following  account  of 
some  of  the  officers  who  were  particularly  distinguished  in  ihe 
Southern  war,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  s^le  and  manner  <rf  the 
work. 

^  Another  officer,  destined  to  figotil  with  great  lufeitre,  in  tttt 
army  of  the  south,  was  colonel  William  Washington.  A«i  hdnell 
soldier,  brave  as  Ajax,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  personal  streti||di| 
always  impetuous,  at  times,  perhaps,  r?.«h,  in  action,  his  sword  #il 
his  idol;  and  he  was  calculated  to  execute,  rather  than  pl&ttk  liettV^' 
ing  to  others,  the  deliberations  of  the  closet,  he  panted  for  the 
field;  and  his  delight,  there,  was  in  the  tumult  of  battle.  Yet,  w4ieil 
the  nature  of  the  service,  he  was  engaged  in,  required  it,  he  mani- 
fested, on  several  occasions,  a  ready  aptitude  for  the  stratagems  of 
war.  This  officer  commanded,  now,  a  regiment  of  continental  ca- 
valry. 

*  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Baily  Washington,  Esq.,  of  Stafford 
county,  in  the  state  of  Virginia;  and  belonged  to  a  younger  branch, 
of  the  original  Washington  family. 

^  In  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  at  an  early  period  of  fifi^ 
he  had  entered  the  army,  as  captain  of  a  company  of  infimtrf^ 
under  the  command  of  general  Mercer.  In  this  corps,  he  had  ac- 
quired, from  actual  service,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pnrfci^ 
sion  of  arms. 

^  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island;  and,  in  his  retrwl^ 
through  New  Jersey,  accompanied  his  great  kinsman,  ckeerfUi 
under  the  gloom,  coolly  confronting  the  danger,  and  bearing,  wilh 
exemplary  fortitude  and  firmness,  &e  heavy  misfortunes,  and  pri* 
vations,  of  the  time. 

^  In  the  successful  attack,  on  the  British  post  at  Trenton,  capttdn 
Washington  acted  a  brilliant,  and  most  important  part.  PenDei^iaB 
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the  aaemy,  about  to  form  &  battery^  and  point  it,  in  a  narrow  street, 
against  the  advancing  American  column,  he  charged  them,  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  drove  them  from  their  guns,  and,  thus,  pre- 
vented,  certainly,  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  perhaps,  the  repulse, 
of  the  assailing  par^«  In  this  act  of  heroism^  he  received  a  severe 
wound,  in  the  wrist.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that,  on  this  occasion, 
captain  Washington  was  ably,  and  most  gallantly  supported,  by  lieu- 
lenant  Monroe,  now  president  of  the  United  States,  who  also  sus«* 
tained  a  wound,  in  the  hand. 

^  Shortly  after  this  adventure,  Washington  was  promoted  to  a 
tnaiority,  in  a  regiment  of  horse.  In  this  command,  he  was  very 
actively  engaged,  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  with  various 
auccess,  until  the  year  1780.  Advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
ccdonei,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  composed 
of  the  remains  of  three,  that  had  been  reduced,  by  sickness  and  bat- 
tle, he  was,  then,  attached  to  die  army,  under  general  Lincoln,  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of  South  Carolina* 

^  Here,  his  service  was  various,  and  his  course  eventful;  marked, 
by  a  few  brilliant  strokes  of  fortune,  but  checkered  with  two  severe 
disasters.  The  first  of  these  reverses,  was  at  Monk's  comer,  where 
he  himself  commanded;  the  other,  at  Leneau's  ferry,  where  he  was 
second,  in  command,  to  colonel  White* 

^  Inured  to  an  uncommon  extent,  and  variety  of  hard  service,  and 
sufficiently  disciplined,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  colonel  Wash- 
ington, fldthough  a  young  man,  was,  now,  a  veteran,  in  military  ex- 
perience. Added  to  this,  he  was  somewhat  accustomed  to  a  warm 
climate,  a;nd  had  acquired,  from  actual  observation,  considerable 
knowledge,  of  that  tract  of  country,  which  was  to  constitute,  in 
future,  the  theatre  of  war. 

^  Such  was  this  officer,  when,  at  the  head  of  a  regimtent  of  caval- 
ry, he  was  attached  to  the  army  of  general  Greene.  The  most 
distinguished  of  his  subsequent  achievements,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
regular  course  of  our  narrative. 

^  One  of  his  partisan  exploits,  however,  the  result  of  a  well  con^ 
ceived  stratagem,  must  be  succinctly  narrated. 

^  Having  learnt,  during  a  scouting  excursion,  that  a  large  party 
of  loyalists,  commanded  by  colonel  Rudgiey,  was  posted  at  Rudg- 
ley*s  mill,  twelve  miles  from  Cambden,  he  determined  on  attacking 
diem. 

^  Approaching  the  enemy,  he  found  them  so  secured,  in  a  large 
log  bam,  surrounded  by  abbattis,  as  to  be  perfectly  safe,  from  the 
cyperations  of  cavalry. 

*  Forbidden,  thus,  to  attempt  his  object,  by  direct  attack,  his 
usual  and  favourite  mode  of  warfare,  he  determined,  for  once,  to 
have  recourse  to  policy. 

*  Shaping,  therefore,  a  pine  log,  in  imitation  of  a  field-piece, 
mounting  it  on  wheels,  and  staining  it  with  mud,  to  make  ft  look 
like  iron,  he  brought  it  -up,  in  military  style,  and  affected  to  mnkt 
arrangements  to  batter  down  the  bam. . 
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'To  give  tor  the  stratagem  solemnity  and  effect^  he  despatched 'fl( 
flag,  warning  thi;  garrison  of  the  impending  destruction,  and,  to 
prevent  blood-shed,  summoned  them  to  submission. 

^  Not  prepared  to  resist  artillery,  colonel  Rudgley  obeyed  the 
summons;  and,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  three,  rank  and 
file,  surrendered  at  discretion, 

^  In  the  spring  of  1782,  colonel  Washington  married  miss  Elliot, 
of  Charleston,  arid  established  himself  at  Sandy-Hill,  her  ancestnd 
seat. 

V  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  took  no  other  concern,  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  than  to  appear,  occasionally,  in  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina. 

^  When  general  Washington  accepted  the  command  in  chief,  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr* 
Adams,  he  selected,  as  one  of  his  staff,  his  kinsman,  colonel  Wil- 
liam VVashington,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  Had  o&er 
proof  heen  wanting,  this  alone,  was  sufficient  to  decide  his  military 

wortlu 

'  in  private  life^  he  was  a  man  of  unsullied  honour,  united  to  an 
amiable  temper,  lively  manners,  a  hospitable  disposition^  and  a  be^ 
nevolent  heart. 

'  A  third  officer,  of  great  distinction,  in  the  southern  army,  was 
colonel  Howard^  of  Baltimore.  He  commanded  the  second  regi- 
ment of  Maryland  regulars;  and,  for  gallantry  and  firmness,  d^- 
sion  of  character,  and  sound  judgment,  was  not  exceeded,  by  any 
officer,  of  his  rank,  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

^  With  great  intelligence,  and  skill  in  arms,  he  was  one  of  those 
heroic  spirits,  on  whom  general  Greene  reposed  his  hope's,  dunng 
the  time  he  was  deepest  in  adversity,  and,  in  his  high  determina- 
tion, to  recover  the  south,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

^  Although  he  had  been  in  commission,  first,  as  captain,  nd 
afterwards,  as  major,  from  the  month  of  June,  1776,  hie  doesi  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  engaged  in  action,  until  he  took  his  a^ 
tion,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  in  the  southern  army. 

'  Accomplished  in  tactics,  and  ripe  in  experience,  although  Onty, 
now,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  was,  in  all  respects,  fitted  fbr 
the  operations  of  the  field. 

^  Accordingly,,  no  sooner  did  an  opportunity  fbr  action  present 
itself,  than  his  valour,  as  a  soldier,  and  his  reputation,  as  a  comr 
mander,  became  conspicuous,  in  the  midst  of  the  accomplished  and 
the  brave.  ■  ..      . ' 

^  His  brightest  laurel  was  gathered  at  the  Cowpens, -where,  as* 
suming  to  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  he  chau-ged,  wiA- 
out  orders^  and,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  discomfited  and  scat* 
tered,  a  party  of  the  enemy,  superior  in  number  to  his  own  com* 
mand^  and  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  British  army.  - 

'  His  interview,  immediately, after  the  action,  with  genend  Mo^^ 
gan^  the  commanding  officer,*  was^^  eminently  intaresting}  aiid,;vreie 
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other  evidence  wanting,  shows,  on  how  precarious  a  footing,  stands, 
the  reputation,  and  the  life,  of  a  warrior. 

'  "  My  dear  Howard,"  said  Morgan,  cordially  pressing  hishand, 
as  he  spoke,  "  you  have  given  me  victory,  and  I  love  and  honour 
ypu;  but,  had  you  failed  in  your  charge,  which  y^  risked  without 
orders,  I  would  have  shot  you." 

^  Previously  to  this,  colonel  Howard  had  distinguished  himself 
among  those,  who,  by  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  had  sus- 
tained the  character  of  the  American  arms,  and  prevented  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  forces,  in  the  battle  near  Cambden,  where 
Gates  was  defeated. 

*  Nor  was  he  entitled  to  less  applause,  for  the  spirit  and  judg- 
ment, which  he  afterwards  displayed,  at  Guilford,  Hdbkirk's  hill, 
and  the  £utaw  springs;  at  the  latter  of  which,  he  was  severely 
wounded* 

*  But  a  letter,  from  general  Greene,  dated  November  14th,  1/81, 
to  a  friend,  in  Maryland,  is  conclusive,  as  to  the  military  reputa- 
tion of  colonel  Howard. 

* "  This  will  be  handed  to  you,  says  the  general,  by  colonel 
Howard,  as  good  an  officer,  as  the  world  affords.  He  has  great 
ability,  and  the  best  disposition,  to  promote  the  service.  My  own 
d^Ugations  to  him  are  great-— the  public^s  still  more  so.  He  de- 
serves a  statue  of  gold,  no  less  than  the  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes. 
He  has  been  wounded,  but  has  happily  recovered,  and  now  goes 
hpme,  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  his  private  affairs,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  fifth  Maryland  regiment,  recruiting  in  your  state. 
^      •  ^  ", With  great  respept,  and  esteen^, 

H  -  "I,  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

"N.  Greene." 

*  Colonel  Howard  was  bom,  June  4th,  1752,  on  his  ancestral 
estate,  near  the  city  of  Baltimore.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
from  England,  his  maternal,  from  Ireland*  The  descendant  of  a 
gentleman,  easy  in  circumstances,  his  education  wa^  such  as,  his 
rank  and  fortune  entitled  him  to  receive. 

*•  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  married  miss  Chew,  daughter 
of  the  honourable  Benjamin  Chew,  of  Philadelphia.  . 

*  Contented  and  happy,  in  domestic  life,  and  mudh  occupied, 
with  his  private  affairs,  he  has  never  sought  politick  honours,  but 
left  to  others  to  govern  the  country,  which  he,  by  his'valour,  had 
contributed  to  set  free.  t.  ,>>*        >      . 

*"  He  still  resides  on  his  patrimonial  estate,  surrounded  by  a  large 
and  respectable  family,  pre-eminent  in  affluence,  and  passing  the 
evening  of  his  life,  in  that  dignified  and  felicitous  retirement,  which; 
a  high  and  unsullied  reputation,  a  peaceful  conscience,  a  cultivated 
intellect,  and  polished  manners,  alone  can  bestow. 

*  A  fourth  officer,  uniting,  in  himself,  all  that  gives  dignity  and 
wortfi  to  the  private  citizen,  and  excellence  to  tlie  commander, 
was  cobnel  Otho  H.  Williams,  also,  a  native  of  the  state  of  Mary. 
hnd« 
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^  Hub  gentkfBaa  was  ibnned  far  eminence  In  tasf  ritatkm.  ~  His 
talents  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  attainments,  various  and  ex- 
tensive. Possessing  a  person  of  uncommon  symmetry,  and*pecu« 
liarly  distinguished,,  by  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  he  would  have 
graced,  alike,  a  court  or  a  camp* 

^  Rich  in  that  species  of  military  science,  which  is  acquired  by 
experience,  and  a  correct,  systematic,  and  severe  diseiplinafian, 
general  Greene  confided  to  him  the  important  trust,  of  adjutant 
general  to  the  southern  army.  The  services,  which  in  this,  and 
other  capacities,  he  rendered  to  that  division  of  the  American' 
forces,  in  the  course  of  their  toilsome  and  perilous  operations,  were 
beyond  all  praise. 

^  He  was  txNiti,  in  the  county  of  Prince  George,  in  the  year  1748, 
and  received,  during  his  youth,  but  a  slender  education*  This,  he 
so  much  improved,  by  subsequent  study,  that  few  men  had  a  fin6r 
taste,  or  a  more  cultivated  intellect. 

^  He  commenced  his  military  career,  as  lieutenant  of  a  rifle  com^- 
pany,  in  1775;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  was  pfO« 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major,  in  a  rifle  regiment. 

*•  In  this  corps,  he  very  honourably  distinguished  himself,  in  the: 
defence  of  fort  Washington,  on  York  Island,  when  assaulted  by  nr 
William  Howe;  and,  on  the  surrender  of  that  post,  became  a  pri- 
soner. '        ''. 

^  Having  suflered  much^  by  close  confinement,  during  hi»  eapti^ 
vity,  he  was  exchanged,  for  major  Ackland,-  after  the  capture  tf 
Burgoyne,  and  immediately  rejoin^  the  standard  of  his  eontitry. 

'  Being  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  (if; 
infantry,  he  was  detached,  under  the  baron  De  Kalb,  to  the  army  of 
the  south. 

^  General  Gates  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  this 
division  of  the  American  forces,  he  was  present  with  that  tificerj' 
at  his  defeat,  before  Cambden;  and,  during  the  action^  manifested 
great  valour,  and  skill,  in  directing,  and  leading  the  operatioM . 
against  the  enemy,  while  resistance  was  practicable;  and,  an  equal 
degree  of  self-possession  and  address,  in  conducting  the  troops 
from  the  field,  when  compelled  to  retreat. 

^  But,  as  an  officer,  his  valour  and  skill,  in  battle,  were  among 
the  lowest  of  his  qualifications.     His  penetration  and  aagacitj'i 
united  to  a  profound  judgment,  and  a  capacious  nund,  rendered^ 
him,  in  the  cabinet,  particularly  valuable. 

^  Hence,  he  was  one  of  general  Greene's  favourite  counsellani ' 
during  the  whole  of  his  southern  campaigns.     Nor  did  ai^  thin|[ 
ever  occur,  either  through  neglect,  or  mistake,  to  impair  Ine  cgp^ 
fidence,  thus  reposed  in  him.    In  no  inconsiderable  degree,  he  was 
to  Greene,  what  that  officer  had  been  to  general  Wasnington,  his  ^ 
strongest  hope,  in  all  emergencies,  where  great  policy  and  tdckess ' 
were  required. 

^  This^  was  dearly  manifested,  by -the  post  assigned  ^  Mai,  hf^ 

Ceral  Greene,  during  his  celebrated  retreat,  through  NarA  Giff^ 


*  In  that  great  jmd  memorable  movement,  on  wbkh  the  fate  of 
the  south  ^vas  staked,  to  WiUiams  was  confided  the  command  of 
the  rear  guard,  which  was  literally  the  shield  and  rampart  of  tha 
army.  Had  he  relaxed,  but  for  a  moment,  in  hts  vigilance  and  ex* 
erdon,  or  been  guilty  of  a  single  imprudent  act,  ruin  must  have 
eiisued. 

^  Nor  was  his  command  much  less  momentous,  when,  recrossing 
the  JDan,  Greene  again  advanced  on  the  enemy*  Still  in  the  post 
of  danger  and  honour,  he  now,  in  the  van  of  the  army,  commanded 
the  saine  corps,  with  which  he  had  previously  moved  in  the  rear. 
But  of  these  operations,  it  will  be  our  business  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter. 

^  A  military  friend,  who  knew  him  well,  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  his  character. 

^  ^^  He  possessed  that  range  of  mind,  although  self-educated, 
which  entitled  him  t^  the  highest  military  station,  and  was  actu- 
ated by  true  courage,*^  which  can  refuse,  as  well  as  give  battle. 
Soaring  far  above  the  reach  of  vulgar  praise,  he  singly  aimed  at 
promotmg  the  common  weal,  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of 
doing  right,  and  desiring  only  that  share  of  applause,  which  was 
justly  his  own. 

^  ^^  Inhere  was  a  loftiness  and  liberality,  in  his  character,  which 
forbade  resort  to  intrigue  and  hypocrisy,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  views,  and  rejected  the  eomtemptible  practice,  of  disparaging 
odiers  to  exalt  himsielf. 

^  ^  In  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  self-possessed,  intelligent,  and 
ardenti  in  camp,  circumspect,  attentive,  and  systematic;  in  coun- 
cil, sincere,  deep,  and  perspicuous.  During  the  campaigns  of  ge- 
neral Greene,  he  was  uniformly  one  of  his  few-advisers,  and  held' 
his  unchanged  confidence.  Nor  was  he  less  esteemed  by  his  bro- 
ther dicers,  or  less  respected  by  his  soldiery.'' 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following  notey  taken  from 
the  appendix. 

Mecklenburgh  Declaration  of  Independence* 

*  The  present  work  purporting  to  develop  somewhat  of  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  people  of  the  south,  during  the  w^r  of  tht;  re- 
▼cAtttion,  the  publication  of  the  following  curious  and  interesting- 
document  is  so  far  relevant  to  its  design. 

'  On  the  authenticity  of  the  article,  it  is  believed  that  a  perfect- 
reliance  may  be  placed, 

*  With  the  chairman  and  secretary  (cleric  as  the  latter  is  there  ^ 
draominated)  as  well  9^  with  colonel  Thomas  Polk,  a  very  spirited. 
and  leading  member  of  the  association,  the  writer  of  these  Memoir^.; 
was  intimately  acquainted;  and  knows  them  to  have  been  papgbl^-^ 
of  all  that  is  virtuous,  patriotic,  and  da|*ing.  ...  ^>  ' 

^  *  Their  proceedings  clearly  show,  that  while  Virginia  ajEul  Ws«f 
layliuictts  are  contending  for  the  honpuTrof  having  giv^  iB^th  to 
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the  revolutionary  spirit  of  our  country,  the  state  of  Nortii  CarofiifR 
took  the  lead  of  both,  in  a  formal  manifestation  of  the  spirit  ofini* 
dependence, 

*'  We  need  not  indicate  to  the  reader  the  identity  of  the  language^ 
which  closes  the  third  resolution  of  the  Mecklenburgh  declaration^ 
with  that  closing  the  last  section  of  our  national  declaration,  whid^ 
was  prepared  and  adopted  more  than  a  year  afterwards. 

North  Carolina^  Mecklenburgh  County^  May  20th,  1775. 

^  In  the  spring  of  1775,  the  leading  characters  of  Mecklenburgh 
county,  stimulated  by  the  enthusiastic  patriotism  which  elevati^ 
the  mind  above  considerations  of  individual  aggrandisement,  and 
scorning  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  impending  storm,  by  subr 
mission  to  lawless  power,  &c.  &c.  held  several  detached  meetings^ 
in  each  of  which  the  individual  sentiments  were,  that  the  cause 
of  Boston  was  the  cause  of  all;  and  their  destinies  were  indissolubly 
connected  with  those  of  their  eastern  fellow-citizens— -and  that  they 
must  either  submit  to  all  the  impositions  which  an  unprincipled, 
and  to  them  an  unrepresented  parliament  might  impose— -or  sup«. 
port  their  brethren  who  were  doomed  to  sustain  the  first  shock  of 
that  power,  which,  if  successful  there,  would  ultimately  overwhelm 
all  in  the  common  calamity.  Conformably  to  these  principles,  cblOf* 
fiel  Adam  Alexander,  through  solicitation,  issued  an  order  to  each' 
captain^s  company  in  the  county  of  Mecklenburgh  (then  coipprisiag 
the  present  county  of  Cabarrus)  directing  each  militia  company  to 
elect  two  persons,  and  delegate  to  them  ample  power  to  devise, 
ways  and  means  to  aid  and  assist  their  suffering  brethren  in  Boston, 
and  also  generally  to  adopt  measures  to  extricate  themselves  from. 
the  impending  storm,  and  to  secure,  unimpaired,  their  inalienaUe 
rights,  privileges  and  liberties  from  the  dominant  grasp  of  Briti^ 
imposition  and  t3n*anny. 

"  In  conforming  to  said  order,  on  the  19th  of  May,  177'5,  the 
said  delegation  met  in  Charlotte,  vested  with  unlimited  powers;  at 
which  time  official  news,  by  express,  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Lex« 
ington  on  that  day  of  the  preceding  month.  Every  delegate  Mt 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  prize,  and  the  awful  and  solemli 
crisis  which  had  arrived — every  bosom  swelled  with  indignation 
at  the  malice,  inveteracy,  and  insatiable  revenge  developed  in  At 
late  attack  at  Lexington.  The  universal  sentiment  was — ^letosnot 
flatter  ourselves  that  popular  harangues,  or  resolves;  that  popnbr* 
vapour  will  avert  the  storm,  or  vanquish  our  common  enemy— let 
us  deliberate— ^let  us  calculate  the  issue — ^the  probable  resim;  and* 
then  let  us  act  with  energy  as  brethren  leagued  to  preserve  oui; 
property — our  lives — and  what  is  still  inore  endearing,  the  liberties 
of  America. — Abraham  Alexander  was  then  elected  chairman^  and 
yohn  M^Knitt  Alexander j  clerk.  After  a  free  and  full  discussioo 
of  the  various  objects  for  which  the  delegation  had  been  conveued| 
it  was  unanimously  ordained — 

"1.  Resolved^  That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abetted, 
or  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner,  countenanced  the  uncluutered  and 


talgertM  invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  is 
an  enemy  lx> -his  eountty--^  America— «nd  to  the  inherent  an4 
unalienable  rights  of  man. 

**  2.  JResoh^^  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburgh  county,  do 
hereby  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  us  to  the 
mother  country,  and  hereby  dissolve  ourselves  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connexion,  contract, 
or  association  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly  trampled  c^ 
our  rights  and  liberties^and  inhumanly  shed  the  innocent  blood 
0f  American  patriots  at  Lexington* 

*^  3.  Resxfhed^  That  We  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and 
independent  people;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and 
self  governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power  other 
than  that  of  our  God  and  die  general  government  of  the  congress; 
to  die  maintenance  of  iirhich  independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to 
each  other  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  most  sacred  honour*  . 

^  4.  Resohedy  That,  as  we  now  acknowledge  the  existence  and 
tontrol  of  no  law  or  legal  officer,  civil  or  military,  within  thitf 
county,  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt,  as  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each, 
and  every  of  our  former  laws — wherein,  nevertheless,  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  or  authority  therein. 

^*  5.  Resohed^  Tbat  it  is  also  further  decreed,  that  sdS,  eacfa^ 
and  every  military  officer  in  this  county  is  hereby  reinstated  to  hiH 
former  command  and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  these  re- 

Sulations.  And  that  every  meiiri)er  present  of  this  delegation  shall 
enceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz.  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  ^  committee  manj  to  issue  process,  hear  and  determine 
all  matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said  adopted  laws,  and  to 
preserve  peace,  and  union,  and  harmony,  in  said  county;  and  to  use 
every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  freedom 
throughout  America,  until  a  more  general  and  organized  govern* 
ment  be  established  in  this  province." 

Art.  llL'-^Geog'raphiccU  Description  of  Florida. 

|The  anticipated  annexation  of  Florida,  to  our  territory,  renders  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  geography  very  desirable.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  little  understood.  The  following  description  is  inserted 
to  meet  the  public  curiosity  upon  the  subject.] 

FLORIDA. 
3i^8 length    /*   ^,^      25o  j  31«         N.Lat.     ISq.  miles, 

228  breadth  1  ^^^^^    s^  DC  ^^  10«  SO'  W.  Long.  J     56,500. 
Boundaries. — On  the  north  by  Georgia  and  Alabama;  on  the 
south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  gidf 
of  Florida;  and  on  the  west  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico^  and  part  of 
Alabama. 
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Divisions. — This  country  is  divided  into  East  and  West  Fkri-t 
da;  East  Florida  containing  about  50,000,  and  West  Florida  about 
6)500  square  miles. 

Population. — The  present  population  does  not  exceed  12,000, 
exclusive  of  Indians.  The  inhabitants  mostly  reside  in  towns. 

Chief  toxvns. — St.  Augustine  and  Pensacola  are  the  only  townar 
of  much  consideration. 

St.  Augustine^  the  capital  of  East  Florida,  is  situated  on  the 
east  coast,  on  the.  bay  of-St.  Augustine,  in  latitude  30^  north,  and 
longitude  4^  25'  west;  containing  400P  inhabitants.  It  is  a  healthy 
place,  having  a  high  and  dry  situation,  with  the  benefits  of  the  setp 
breezes.  The  figure  of  the  town  is  a  parallelogram,  laid  out  at 
the  foot  of  an  eminence  on  the  beach;  with  four  wide  paral* 
lei  streets,  intersected  by  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  at  right 
angles.  The  church  of  St.  Augustine,  with  the  monastery,  are  die 
most  conspicuous  edifices  of  the  town.  The  town  is  well  fortified; 
the  castle  St.  Juan  being  built  of  stone,  with  four  bastions,  the  cur* 
tains  between  which  are  180  feet  long,  and  20  feet  high*  ^Fhe 
buildings  are  fire  proof,  and  partly  casemated.  St.  Augustine  haa 
resisted  successfully  several  formidable  attacks. 

Besides  St.  Augustine,  there  are  several  small  villages  in  Eait 
Florida;  the  principal  of  which  is  St.  Mark's,  situated  on  the  river  < 
^t.  Mark's,  near  the  Apalachia  bay.  :  .     :  . 

Pensacola^  the  capitsd  of  West  Florida,  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Pensacola  bay,  having  a  fine  harbour,  safe  from  every  wind^: 
with  plenty  of  water.  Pensacola  is  in  latitude  30^  28^  north,  and  loi^ 
gitude  10^  west,  sixty  miles  east  of  Mobile.  Its  figure  is  a  paral- 
lelogram one  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  and  it  it^ 
accounted  a  healthy  place.  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is  foitified*:- 
The  country  north  of  the  town,  is  watered  by  the  Escambia,  Coo*. 
neuch,  and  Yellow  rivers,  rising  in  Alabama,  and  running  into  the 
bay  of  Pensacola.  ^. 

The  other  villages  of  West  Florida  are  St.  Joseph^  near  cape 
St.  Blaz  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  Wells^  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Aji^' 
drew's  bay;  and  Cambeltown^  seven  miles  northeast  of  Pensacola^ 
and  at  the  head  of  the  same  bay. 

Pivers.-^ApaiachicoIa^XhG  principal  river  of  the  Floridas,  rises 
at  the  point  where  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Georgia,  approach^  and,  running  across  the  last,  becomes  the 
boundary^  for  some  distance,  between  it  and  Alabama.  Leavinff 
Alabama,  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  West  Florida  and 
Georgia;  and,  at  the  mouth  of  Flint,  flowing  in  from  the  northeast, 
it  becomes  the  boundary  between  the  two  Floridas.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds  towards  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  discharges  itself  into  St. 
George's  sound,  near  cape  St.  Blaz. 

^  St.  3Iari/\  rising  in  the  Ekanfauoka  swamp,  runs  to  the  Atlan* 
tic^  between  Georgia  and  East  Florida. 

St.  John^s^  rises  in  the  south  of  East  Florida,  and  running 
north  a  short  distance,  forms  Mayaco  lake.     This  lake  throws  out 
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irectly  north,  {orming  in  its  way  four  other  lakes,  the  chief  of  which 
is  lake  George.  At  Poppa '^iT'  Pilrcokta;  it  fchariges  its  direction 
from  north  to  northeast,  and  runs  into  the^  Adamier,  hear  Talbot^J^ 
labfid,  about  midwaf  betw^eeh  Sti^^  Atn^pus^ne  amfSt.  Mary's.  The 
source,  situation,  course,  length,  and  outlet  6f  this  river  lead  to  a 
number  of  reflections,  in  relation  t&  the  fate  of  the  country,  smd 
itsantemal  communiciMions^  In  the  first  place,  it  would  appear  that' 
l^e  Mayaoo  occupies  the  high<e^t  point  of  land  in  East  Florida; 
streams  running  from  ic,  by  various  directions,  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  gi]df  o£  Mexico.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  formed  a  wate^ 
commumcarion  between  the  northeast  and  southwest  shores  of 
E^t  Florida.  In  the  third  place,  there  is  only  sixty  miles  distance 
between  lake  George  and  Espiritu-Santa  bay,  the  rivers  of  the  one 
interlocking  with  4h<B' Waters  of  the  other;  maiking  the  communica- 
tion by  water)  Iran "ihb  Atlantic  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  very  direct 
and  short*  In  €tu6  fdurth 'place,  the  river  St.  John's  is  a  natural  re-* 
servoir,  to  suppl^can^  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  to  shorten 
the  conveyance  of  merehandize,  between  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  of 
Mexico.  In^the^fiftb  place,  a  question  is  suggested,  whence  come 
the  springs  thai  suppfy  lake  Mayaco?  It  is  higher  than  the  levbl  of 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  of  Mexico,  as  is  proved  by  water  falling  in 
rapid  currents  from  its  basin  into  both.  There  are  no  lands  on  the 
neiunsula,  higher  thMi  the  lake  itself,  at  least  below  the  30*^  north 
latitude,  whidh  ia  distant  from  the  lake  250  miles. 

This  sketch  not  being  designed  to  discuss,  at  length,  physical  ques^i 
tioBS,  arising  out  of  the  phenomena  that  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
tevritory,  more  is  not  intended  here,  than  barely  to  excite  the  inveSTcl 
tigation  of  naturalists  and  philosophers.  It  is  deemed  sufficient, 
fbr  the  present,  barely  to  intimate  diat  lake  Mayaco  is  supplied  by 
a  subterraneous  channel,  leading  from  a  foimtain  situated  in  the 
iq)per  regions  of  Georgia,  perhaps  in  the  Allegany  mountains^^ 
Calculating  this  covert  channel  of  the  St.  John's,  it  is  perhaps  the 
longest  river  running  into  the  Atlantic. 

Suwanny,  another  river  rising  in  the  Ekanfanoka  swamp,  jnv-^ 
suing  a  winding  course  of  200  miles,  falls  into  the  Apalachia  bay* 
This  is  said  to  be  the  purest  river  in  America,  receiving  in  ita^ 
course  no  tributary  streams  or  creeks;  but  is  supplied  entirely  by 
springs  along  its  banks.  It  is  200  yards  wide,  and  twenty  feet  d^ep,* 
at  Talaho-sochete  in  East  Florida. 

.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  of  East  Florida,  there 
are,  running  into  the  Atlantic,  Naussa^  India^  Greenouiiie^  St,  Se* 
tastian^  St.  Lucia;  running  into  the  gtdf  of  Mexico,  North-river^ 
Delaware^  Caxinba^  Coloasa^  Charlotte^  Nerv^  Rocky-river^  Haley'* s^ 
Amajura;  running  into  Espiritu- Santa  bay,  Tampa^  Hellsboroughy 
Manttte;  and  running  into  the  Apalachian  bay,  St^  MartCs^  and 
Qkt^Uck'Qnne. 


900  ei^p^hictd  DtatfipOoh  ofFhrUhlk^ 

The  rivers  of  Weit  Florida  are  the  Perdiio^  so  called  becanne  k 
loses  itself  a  short  distance  under  ground— -P(?r^f£/(9-ri9,  signifying 
lost  river ^  is  the  boundary  between  Mobile  .county,  in  Alabama, 
and  West  Florida;  Escambia,  Conneuch^  TelloWj  St.  Andrews^ 
Stveet'Watery  £sPc. 

Swamfis.'^The  great  Ekanjanoka,  called  by  the  natives,  Oua^ 
quapbenogau,  lies  between  Georgia  and  East  Florida,  and  is  divided 
between  them  by  an  imaginary  line.  It  is  estimated  300  miles  in 
circumference,  and,  in  a  wet  season,  has  the  appearance* of  a  vast 
lake,  studded  with  islands.  The  soil  of  the  islands,  or  firm  land,  im 
this  immense  morass,  is  indescribably  rich;  as  is  most  of  the  manhf 
ground  in  both  the  Floridas.  To  clear,  and  put  them  into  success* 
ful  culture,  will  require  immense  labour. 

Lakes^r^Tlit  principal  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned  ui 
tracing  the  great  river  St.  John's  of  the  south. 

Islands, — Amelia,  Talbot,  St.  Anastatia,  Biscamo,  BaU^  New^ 
castle,  Bradshaw,  Tortugaa,  St.  George^  Corn-island,  Hoehidf 
Santa  Rosa. 

Bays. — St.  Augustine,  Smyrna,  Chatham,  Charlotte,  Espiritu^ 
Santa,  St.  Joseph,  Apalachia,  Pensacola,  St.  Andrerv^s,  PerMdOj. 
St.  Marips,  Carlos  Capes,  Carneveral,  Florida,  Sctbk,  jRoman^  ^Sr; 
Blaz,  &f c. 

«S*0i/.-— The  major  part  is  sandy,  covered  with  long-leaf-|!Miie. 
On  the  rivers,  creeks,  lakes,  and  swamps,  the  soil  is  of  the  finit 
quality,  and  produce  sugar,  cotton,  com,  indigo,  rice,  &c.,  eqwt 
to  the  best  lands  of  Georgia.  Some  of  the  islands  are  valuable  Ol 
account  of  their  fertility. 

Produce. — In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  are,  p<itatCN% 
melons,  ground-peas,  lemons,  oranges,  olives,  figs,  cocoa«nut% 
plums,  and  cochineal. 

Natural  growth. — Immense  white  and  red  oak,  the  splendid  andl 
beautiful  magniola,  cypress,  red  and  white  cedar,  crab-oak,  mul-^ 
berry,  hiccory,  sassairas,  palms,  walnuts,  cabbage-tree,  &c.,  grow 
in  masses,  and  form  in  summer  the  most  delightful  shades  for  nurii 
and  beast.  The  flowering  shrubbery  and  plants  of  Florida,  are  indif^ 
cated  by  the  name  of  the  country;  and  do  not  owe  their  existence 
t(f  fancy.  Here  the  busy  bee  and  the  singing  birds  sport  in  ecstades« 

Animals. — Horses,  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  herds  of  cattle,  awl 
droves  of  swine,  are  reared  in  Florida.  In  desart  places,  wild 
animals,  such  as  otters,  hares,  rabbits,  racoons,  foxes,  opossums^ 
squirrels,  salamanders,  gophers,  alligators,  and  various  reptilef 
abound.  The  alligators  are  frightfully  large,  but  generally  harm-^ 
less;  fewer  accidents  arising  from  their  voracity  or  ferocity,  nol« 
withstanding  their  numbers,  than  from  the  viciousness  of  many  ol 
the  domestic  animals.  ::.st 

Government. — The  Floridas,  lately  provinces  of  Spain,  were 
under  the  capitania^general  of  the  Havanna,  with  military  govern- 
ors at  St.  Augustine  and  Pensacola,  and  commandants  at  the  smallcF 
posts.    Since  the  treaty  ceding  them  to  the  United  States,  lftl9, 
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congrew  liiMfted  an  act,  ftutbomtn^  the  presidrat  to  take  potsiM* 
ftion,  in  uie  event  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Spanish 
monarch,  and  to  establidi  a  provisional  government  for  the  terri- 
tory. 

Indians. — ^The  Indians  of  Florida  reside  mostly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Apalachia  bay;  but,  they  are  a  vagrant  people,  wan- 
dering to  and  from  the  towns.  They  are  cdXi'^A  Seminoks;  and,  as 
the  name  imports,  are  runaways  fronr  the  Creeks,  and  other  na* 
^ns  to  the  north  o£  Florida.  Their  habits  are  mean,  little  of  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  &c.  remaining 
witib  them.  Their  vagabond  habits  have  been  encouraged  by  an 
association  widi  the  vilest  swindlers  ahd  cut-throats — Americans^ 
Englishmen,  and  Spaniards-— who  have  either  fled  hither  from  th^ 
justice  of  die  law;  or  resorted  to  this  scene  for  the  sake  of  traf- 
fic with  the  Indians.  This  horrible  band,  augmented  by  runaway 
negroes,  have  been  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  peace  and  safety 
^  the  ti^abitants  of  the  south-west  counties  of  Georgia — stealings 
robbing,  and  murdering — until  they  were  completely  ovferthrowii 
by  general  Jackson,  in  ^  short,  but  vigorous  campaign  of  1818. 

^i*^ry.— This  country  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in 
1497.  It  has  frequently  changed  masters,  belonging  alternately  to 
the  French  and  Spaniards.  TTie  French  first  formed  a  small  es- 
tablishment iii  Florida  in  1564,  from  which  they  were  driven  in 
the  following  year,  by  the  Spaniards,  who  then  began  to  form  set- 
tlements themselves.  At  the  peace  of  1 763  Florida  was  ceded  to 
England,  in  exchange  for  the  Havanna,  which  had  been  taken  fropi 
the  Spaniards.  While  i^  was  in  possession  of  the  English,  it  wa^ 
divided  into  East  and  West  Florida,  separated  by  the  Apalachicola* 
During  the  American  war,  in  the  year  1 78 1 ,  both  the  Floridas  were 
reduced  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  they  were  confirmed  by  the 
peace  of  1783«  It  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  Spain,  until  the 
kte  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  when  Pen- 
sacola  was  entered  by  general  Jackson,  in  pursuit  of  the  British 
Ibrces,  who  were  there  sheltered  and  provisioned.  In  1818,  a  war 
having  broken  out  between  the  United  States  and  the  Seminole 
Indians,  residing  in  East  and  West  Florida,  the  Indians  were 
pursued  to  the  Spanish  posts,  St.  Mark's,  Pensacola,  &c.,  wherelk 
being  discovered  that  the  Spanish  commandants  had  not  acquitted 
their  neutrality,  nor  exerted  their  influence  to  preserve  the  peace, 
as  required  by  the  treaty  relations,  between  the  United  States  and. 
Spain,  general  Jackson  demolished  the  towns  on  Shuwanny,  capr 
tured  the  post  of  St.  Mark's,  the  town  of  Pensacola,  and  fort  Bar- 
ancas,  and  transported  the  governor  and  troops  to  Havanna.  Pen- 
sacola was  immediately  restored  by  the  president  to  the  Spanish 
authority. 
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Art.  IV«— 7%r  Hermit  in  London^  or  Sketches  of  Engluh  Mm^ 

ners. 
[From  the  Joumad  of  BeUes  Lettres.]  ^ 

RIGID  XCONOMT. 

<  Thy  nagfs— the  leanest  things  aliye— 
So  rery  hard  thou  lov'st  to  drire; 
I  heard  thy  anxious  coachman  say 
It  cost  thee  more  in  whips  than  hay.' 

VITHEN  I  see  half  starved  cattle  attached  to  a  carriage,  and 
^y  observe  a  constant  succession  and  change  of  servants  in  the 
houses  of  the  great, — ^when  I  regret  to  behold  the  unanswered  pe« 
titions  of  the  necessitous  almost  thrown  at  them,  and  remark  that 
I  never  noticed  a  pauper  relieved  at  a  neighbour's  door,— I  am  ' 
convinced  that  grinding  economy,  the  slave  of  pride,  is  the  cause 
of  all  this  havoc  to  man  and  beast. 

Where  economy,  however,  is  only  the  representative  of  honest 
poverty,  or  is  moro  properly  mere  self-denial  for  some  laudable 
purpose, — for  instance,  to  pay  a  parent's  debts,  to  disencumber  aa 
estate  for  a  son,  or  to  provide  for  indigent  relatives,  and  those  who 
have  natural  ties  upon  us, — I  honour  those  who  are  reduced  to 
these  abnegations,  and  I  respect  the  motive  which  occasions  them* 

But  how  few  instances  do  we  behold  of  self-denial,  in  order  to 
rescue  the  name  of  a  father  or  of  a  husband,  whose  ashes  now  re- 
pose in  the  tomb,  from  the  infamy  and  the  charge  of  injustidle? 
How  few  fathers,  like  the  virtuous  Cremome,  consider  the  honour 
of  a  departed  son  identified  with  their  own,  and  will  allow  no  oi^^ 
to  name  him  with  a  claim  or  with  a  reproach  in  his  mouth!  How 
few  instances  of  parental,  of  conjugal,  and  of  filial  piety,  esist  is 
this  respect!  Nay,  we  rarely  find  people  resort  to  self-denials  i» 
order  to  pay  their  own  personal  debts;  whilst  a  title,  or  a  senato* 
rial  privilege,  saves  them  from  arrest.  Yet  every  day  we  see  acta 
of  barbarous,  contemptible,  and  pinching  penury,  in  order  to  pam- 
per pride,  to  gild  nothingness,  to  obtain  transitory  respect,  wluch 
never  can  survive  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  character,  or  rather, 
that  kind  of  homage,  of  consideration,  or  deference  which  Utde 
minds  pay  to  fine  dress,  fine  furniture,  to  the  skeletons  of  half- 
starved  cattle,  and  to  pining  and  hungry  livery  men  just  hired,  or 
just  wearing  out  their  month  of  warning. 

Here  we  behold  a  haughty  old  maid,  perhaps  with  honourable 
Miss  tacked  to  her  name,  whose  slender  pittance  wopld  keep  her- 
self and  waiting- woman  in  comfort,  leaving  a  crust  for  the  poor,  (Ur 
the  tithe  of  her  reverence  for  the  noblest  duties  of  humanity;  but, 
in  order  that  she  may  give  a  couple  of  routs,  and  be  followed  daify, 
by  half- fed  footmen  of  six  feet  high,^the  waiting-maid  and  lively*  - 
man  must  keep  lent  all  the  year  round,  and  the  poor  must  be  drivoi^ 
trembling  from  her  door. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  town  we  have  the  widow  of  hig^  l*fc,^ 
whose  late  husband's   debts  and  difficulties  scarcely  leave  her  _  :^ 
enough  with  which  to  keep  house;  yet  must  her  estabUshmcait  be  .    " 
maintained — ^the  same  number  of  domestics^  of  horses,  and  or  ci 
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ria^,  to  compft$8  vhich^^h^  poor  iquadrupieds  »rc  half  fed,  and 
the  bipeds  are  wholly  unpaid,  and  either  fed  upon  .  promises,  or 
upon  their  savings  in  former  pla^t^,  being  allow  trd-  to  run  on  an 
account  of  board  wages  and  standing  w^ges  without  apy  certain 
time  of  payment  for  either. 

Here,  Miss  Priscilla,  whose  Pa  wap  a  merchant,  has  fortune 
enough  for  house,  for  servjaj)t& — auale  and  iemiOk^,  for  hospitality, 
and  for  charity;  but,  then^  although  her  charms  are  either  invisible 
to  all  but  her  ow»  partial  ey:et,  or  ac^.  declining  apace,  yet  she  may 
make  a  good  match,  and.  as  apyit^arance  is  every  thing,  she  must 
have  her  landau  to  jsun  herself  in,  and  her  men  both  in  livery  and 
out  of  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  hospitable  board  must  shrink  into 
a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  table-beer  for  self, — not  at  home,  for  poor 
relations,: — meagre  fare  for  her  domestics,  and  a  sparing  hand  for 
her  poor  cattle:  add  to  which,  coachee  converts  the  economical  al- 
lowance of  corn  into  ale  or  gin  for  himself,  and  trusts  to  the  sti- 
mMlus  of  the  whip  instead  of  hand- feeding  to  get  his  sorry  animals 
on^  whilst  the  poor^  who  blts&ed  the  sire,  now  anathematize  the 
daughter,  with  famished  countenances  and  with  angry  looks. 

Knighthood  has  raised  sir  Robert  above  himself.  He  was  once 
the  faithful  picture  of  an  honest  John  BulL  Sub9tantial  fare  fur^ 
nished  the  plenteous  board  both  above  stairs  and  below;  his  friends, 
his  nei^bours,  his  clerks,  and  his  servants,  his  porters  ai)d  shop- 
men, his  dependants  and  the  poor,  all  partook  of  h;s  gen^erosity; 
and  every  thing  flourished.  Now.  he  fain  would  be  the  courtiei:^ 
and  would  act  and  look  the  nobleman. 

My  lady  too,  has  suffered  a  metamorphosis^  since  «be  was  pre- 
sented at  court.  Now,  Botolph-lane  smells  oifensive.tp  her  nose; 
St.  Paul's  church  is  an  eye-sore  to  her  quality;  its  matin  bell  stfk 
impertinent  intrusion  on  her  first  sleep; — she  must  hav-e  a  bouse  in 
some  of  the  squares,  (not  Finsbury,  for  that  has  counting  house- 
smoke  in  it,  and  savours  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  of  tea  and  indigo, 
of  odious  articles  of  traffic  from  the  £ast  and  West  Indies:)  sb^ 
must  have  her  villa  at  Richmond  or  at  Wimbledon,  and  her  hot- 
house, conservatory,  etcetera;  not  forgetting  expensive  dress  and 
extravagant  losses  at  play,  in  order  to  pay  heryoo/f/?^  amongst  the 
nobility. 

To  meet  all  these  expenditures,  the  open  table  is  retrenched;  - 
state  dinners  are  given  in  imitation  of  ministerial  ones,  but  differ- 
ing in  this  leading  feature,  that  there — not  a  guest  is  asked  but 
from  some  motive  of  interest,  public  or  private,-^not  a  dish  but  is 
paid  for  again  and  again;  nor  is  there  even  a  miserable  rat  abouf  . 
the  house  that  does  not  bring  his  price  with  him*  Clerks,  relatives^ 
and  dependents,  are  either  treated  asinftriors,  or  wholly  cUts  the 
servants'  stomachs  are  guaged  by  my  lady's  wants,  in  order  to  pay 
her  play  debts;  the  horses'  appetites  are  measured  by  the  huuger 
of  coachmen  and  grooms,  unaccustomed  to  half  allowance  or  short 
commons,  and  who  purloin  the  com  to  make  up  the  deficit;  all  is 
finery  or  misery,  excess  or  starvation,  (the  latter  alwav^  f^^U^^  ^^ 
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the  tot  of  the  lower  hardworking  class;)  the  poor  have  no  longer 
any  portion  in  their  bowels  of  compassion;  nor  have  their  bowels  • 
any  portion  of  their  former  allowance;  all  is  changed,  all  is  e:Kter- 
nal  pomp  and  internal  parsimony. 

Such,  too,  is  the  rage  for  fashion,  that  every  thing  is  immolated 
at  its  shrine;  so  that  an  empty  coxcomb  will  put  his  whole  fortune  * 
on  his  back,  doing  injustice  to  all  around,  in  order  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  beau  monde;  and  a  vain  female  will  spend  as  much  on 
rouge,  odours,  cosmetics,  foreign  frippery,  and  domestic  dissipa- 
tion, as  would  keep  a  whole  family  creditably,  whilst  she  starves 
herself  at  home,  and  forces  her  abigail  either  to  vice  or  dishonesty, 
in  order  to  nourish  the  en  bon  point  of  her  person,  and  the  rose 
upon  her  cheek* 

I  know  a  lady,  who  has  such  a  rage  for  high  life,  that,  leaving  a 
score  of  unprovided  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  in  Essex,  she  has 
fixed  her  head- quarters  in  town.  There  she  has  sunk  her  small 
fortune  for  an  annuity;  what  used  to  procure  a  substantial  dinner 
daily,  is  converted  into  feathers  and  French  lace;  four  maid-ser- 
vants are  turned  into  one  footman  and  a  char-woman;  cousin  Bet- 
ty's annuity  pays  for  the  share  of  an  opera  box;  the  fat  horses  have 
been  sold  for  a  vis-a-vis  with  job  cattle;  the  cows,  poultry,  and  fa- 
vourites of  the  brute  species,  with  all  implements  of  horticulture, 
dairy,  etcetera,  are  melted  into  a  suit  of  pearls;  whilst  the  pittance 
of  the  poor  hires  musicians  for  one  ball.  Not  a  fragment  must  be 
lost,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  chalking  of  her  floors;  and  the  flowers, 
which  adorn  her  saloon,  are  extracted  from  so  many  ounces  diur- 
nally  purloined  from  the  stomachs  of  her  two  established  atteii«r 
dants;  whilst  she  shabbily  receives  the  card-money,  in  order  to  re^ 
munerate  occasional  hired  domestics,  who  are  to  swell  her  conse- 
quence by  their  number,  at  her  occasional  entertainment,  and  to 
impose  upon  the  ignorant  as  her  regular  retinue. 

These  gilded  meannesses,  and  unworthy  sacrifices,  are,  every 
where,  and  in  every  body,  unbecoming  and  disgusting.  They  pro- 
ceed from  a  narrow  heart  and  shallow  understanding;  and  are  ge- 
nerally and  deservedly  punished  by  the  detection  of  envy,  Tlie 
thin  veil  which  covers  these  moral  deformities  is  easily  seen  through; 
and  contempt  and  derision  are,  not  unfrequently,  substituted  for 
admiration  and  praise,  just  as  those  who  raise  a  dust  in  order  to 
blind  their  neighbours,  are  obscured  and  smothered  by  it  them- 
selves. 

I  spare  the  name  of  a  dowager,  whose  allowance  to  servants  is 
a  red  herring  or  an  egg  each  per  diem,  and  half  a  pound  of  coarse 
bread,  with  the  smallest  beer  in  Europe.  This  enables  her  to  keep 
a  man  and  a  boy,  and  to  give  Madeira  at  her  suppers;  whilst  port 
and  sherry,  and  one  m'ale  less,  might  have  afforded  one  good  meal 
to  each  of  the  inmates  of  her  house.  It  happened,  that  the  footboy's 
stomach  making  an  ugly  rumbling  behind  her  ladyship^s  chair  at 
supper^  she  gave  him  one  of  her  petrifying  looks,  and  asked  lum 
what  was  that  vile  noise  which  she  heard?     The  lad  (an  Aberdd* 
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nian)  answered,  *  It's  naething  but  an  empty  soond,  my  leddy.'  A 
general  titter  seized  her  guests,  among  which  was 
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Art,  V. — New  American  Poems. 

1.  New  England^  and  other  Poems;  by  William  B.  Tappan.  Phi- 
ladelphia. 1819.  24mo.  pp.  108. 

2.  Imagination;  The  Maniac's  Dream^  and  other  Poems;  by  Henry 
T.  Farmer,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York.  New  York,  1819.  12mo.  pp.  163. 

3.  Mississtppian  Scenery^  a  Poem,  descriptive  of  the  interior  of 
North  America;  by  Charles  Mead.  Philadelphia.  1819.  12mo. 
pp.  113. 

4.  The  Frontier  Maid,  or  a  Tale  of  Wyoming;  a  Poem  in  Five 
Cantos.  Wilkesbarre.  1819.  pp.  208. 

5.  The  Battle  of  Niagara.  Second  edition^  Enlarged  with  other 
Poems;  by  John  Neal.  Baltimore    1819-  pp.  272. 

IF  the  poetical  department  of  our  national  literature,  has  heretofore 
suffered  under  neglect  and  fallen  into  disrepute,  certainly  pre- 
sent indications  seem  to  promise  an  alteration  for  the  better. 

The  poems  whose  titles  we  have  mentioned  above,  all  recently 
published,  although  not  perhaps  destined  to  immortalize  their 
authors,  are  all  very  respectable,  and  merit  a  welcome  admission 
into  the  libraries  of  our  belles-lettres  scholars.  The  public  will 
naturally  augur  well,  from  seeing  the  fearlessness  with  which  these 
young,  or  at  least  new  poets,  put  themselves  forward,  giving  their 
names  openly,  with  their  productions,  to  the  world,  as  an  assurance 
of  their  own  confidence  in  the  merit  of  their  poetry,  and  in  the 
liberal  judgment  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  any 
one  of  them;  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  poems,  however,  with- 
out a  conviction  that  the  writers  are  our  countrymen,  and  gentle- 
men of  talent  and  cultivated  taste. 

The  modest,  and  simply  eloquent,  preface  of  Mr.  Tappan,  par- 
ticularly^ is  inexpressibly  prepossessing.  ^  It  is  not,'  he  says,  ^  with- 
out diffidence  the  following  productions  of  a  youthful  Muse  are 
submitted  to  an  impartial  public.  The  author  is  conscious  that  in- 
dividual approbation  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  success  is  to  be 
anticipated.  Under  the  full  weight  of  this  impression,  he  ventures 
to  publish  these  effusions,  with  tihe  sincere  hope^  that  if  they  do  not 
add  a  sprig  to  the  increasing  luxuriance  of  American  literature, 
they  will  not  diminish  the  nnmber  of  those  who  riegard  pieQr  and 
virtue  as  the  only  sure  avenues  to  peace  and  happiness.' 

The  poetry  of'^this  little  volume  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 
sentiment  wnich  breathes  throughout;  it  contains  ^  New  England^' 
H  poem  of  about  three  hundred  fines,  descriptive  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Eastern  states;  a  number  of  smaller  misce\bxi^^\A 
pieces,  and  a  collection  of  *  Sacred  Piece^^^  m  N^\{\dcw^3Rfc  Okktba^^ 
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verse  are  most  happily  employed  in  the  expfeft9ioi»  tS  reltgUn* 
feeling.  We  proceed  to  extract  a  few  specimens^  without  seleelioft^ 
for  all  are  good.     And  first  from  *'  New  England.' 

<  Say,  youthful  muse,  how  g^lows  the  generous  hearty 

W  ith  impulse  rinh,  uoknowD  to  languid  art, 

How  throbs  the  bosom,  warmed  with  virtuous  fire, 

And  kifiviling  zeal,  which  fain  would  each  ioepire, 

As  history's  ken  reviews  the  erentful  time. 

When  hallowed  freedom  sought  its  genial  climfl(* 

When  persecution  lit  her  fires  afar, 

And  meek  religion  fled  the  unequal  war; 

When  Pilgrim-sires,  a  small,  but  fearless  bsmd, 

Unfurled  their  banner  o'er  tins  western  land; 

Rapt  fancy  views  them  tread  the  stranger  shore. 

Devotion  joins  as  each  with  praise  adore. 

With  laws  severe — but  with  demeanour  mild, 

They  rule,  the  patriarchs  of  the  savage  wiW; 

The  fruitful  glebe  subdued  by  hardy  toil, 

A  new  creation  blooms  on  freedom's  soil; 

Fair  rising  towns,  their  industry  confess, 

The  Indian  vanquished,  prove  a  Power  to  blesf. 

Each  peril  crushed,  and  freed  from  every  snare, 

Their  ally  Heaven — their  weapon  faith  and  prayer. 

Time  speeds  his  course,  and  sist'T-states  appear. 

And  arts  and  commerce  urge  their  swift  career, 

Rich  agriculture  waves  o'er  every  plain, 

And  Ceres  views  a  new  and  vast  domain; 

Fair  heaven,  approving',  smiles  on  every  toS, 

And  Freedom  hovers  crer  her  native  soil; 

Here,  at  her  altar  beamed  the  sacred  fire, 

W hose  lightning-spark  a  nation  did  inspire; 

Here  gleamed  the  brand,  whose  flaming  disk  disphiy^d, 

A  phalanx  firm,  in  freedom's  cause  arrayed. 

Here  on  thy  plainsf  the  symbol  was  unfurled, 

A  constellation  beaming  o'er  a  world. 

Thy  fields  yet  stained  with  veteran  blood,  can  tell 

How  rived  thy  bosom  when  thy  children  feD! 

Thy  soil  eocrimsoned  with  thy  richest  tide; 

Thy  chieftains  brave — thy  statesmen,  wisdora's  pride. 

Thy  daughters!  aiding  in  their  country's  rigiht. 

Thy  veterans  hardy,  patient  but  in  fight, 

All  speak  thy  love,  New-England,  for  the  cause 

Of  God  and  Country — hon)e,  and  sacred  lawa. 

From  tyrant  chains,  and  ruthless  bondage  freed, 

Secure  in  peace,  bright  Valour's  richest  meed; 

With  every  bliss  which  heaven  does  here  bestow. 

New  England  blooms,  a  gem  on  Freedom's  browf 

With  gracioHc  boon  kind  Providence  hath  West, 

Thy  favoured  elime,  with  health,  enjoyment's  zest, 

Unscorched  by  burning  heat  and  Southern  blast, 

The  bracing  North,  confirms  thy  ruddy  cast; 

The  glow  of  temperance  marks  thy  hardy  race. 

And  kindred  morals  own  their  honoured  place.'  &te# 

*  Landing  of  the  Fathers.  f  6atMe  ofLexhtgttm. 

I  In  the  revolutionary  struggle,  the  daughters  of  New  England  by  a  tohUfr- 
tary  sacrifice,  abstaining  from  the  use  of  foreign  luxuries,  accelerated  (lie  cffiirtt 
of  their  husbands  and  faUiers  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
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From  the  Sacred  Picce»« 

WfiEP  NOT. 

'  Weep  Doty  when  sad  distress  is  aigpli, 
Wken  bliss  aiicl  traasieot  pleasures  Afi 
U  hen  earthl}'  blessings  droop  and  fade» 
When  all  is  wrapt  in  sorrow  *s  shade. 

Weep  act,  wken  deatb  with  ersel  davt, 
Pierces  some  idol  of  t^  heart; 
When  hallowed  friendship  decks  the  bier, 
When  tender  love  would  claim  the  tear. 

Weep  net^for  a*  thd  morning  cloud, 
Does  nature's  radiant  smiles  enahrovd; 
But  scatters  soon;— these  gloomy  woei, 
Shall  flee,  and  all  be  calm  repose. 

Weep  not—for  as  the  floweret  fair^ 
Is  crushed  with  winter's  blighting  air; 
t^ressed  rudely  down,  it  droops  its  bead. 
And  all  its  varied  hues  are  fled— - 

With  opening  springs  its  Uoom  teviret; 
Again,  the  beauteous  floweret  lives; 
iRbius,  when  life's  winti^  storms  are  o'er, 
Hk^  frierid  rehires,  td  die  no  mdre^* 

Ttl£  IklORNINO  STAR. 

M  tti  Hie  roet  Imd  o0§prnig  at  David^  fimd  the  Bright  and  MonuDg  Star.  12cv.  nil.  16.' 

^  Benighted  on  the  troublous  main, 

While  stormy  terrors  clothe  Ac  sky; 
The  trembkng  voyager  strives  in  vain, 

And  nought  but  dark  despair  is  nigh-^ 
When  lo,  a  gem  of  peerless  light, 

With  radiant  splendour  shines  afar; 
And  throtigfa  the  Clouds  of  darkest  bight, 

Appears  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star. 

With  joy  ke  greets  tbe  cheering  ray. 

That  beams  on  ocean's  weary  breast; 
Precursor  of  a  smiling  day, 

tt  lulls  his  fears  to  peaceful  rest-^ 
l9o  more  in  peril  doth  he  roam, 

Fer  night  and  danger,  now  are  ftir; 
With  steady  helm  he  enters  home, 

His  gruide  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star. 

Thus  when  affliction's  billows  roll, 

And  waves  of  sorrow,  and  of  sin, 
Beset  the  fearful,  weeping  soul. 

And  all  is  dark  and  drear  within— 
'TIS  Jssus,  whispering  strains  of  peace. 

Drives  every  doubt  and  fear  afar; 
Hel>ids  the  raging  tempest  cease, 

And  shines  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star. 

From  the  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  we  take  the  following. 

TH£  NOaOTB  STAR. 

•  Mild  star  tha  t  mark  est  thy  lonely  way, 

In  you  ex^anAe  of  cloudless  blue; 
Wbc>8e  gem-  like  form  aud  steady  ray, 

Attract  the  hef-dless  j.>ea..aiit'8  vitw^ 
And  him  whote  th<iagl(kt&  Ui  iinkME^tk  T^c^^aoBk^^:'^ « 
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Full  oft  the  wanderer,  fortune's  child, 

Benig^hted,  sad,  and  doomed  to  roam. 
Beholds  with  joy  thy  aspect  mild, 

That  tells  of  happiness  and  home. 
And  guides  him  onward  'mid  the  trackless  wild. 

Oft,  too,  the  sea-boy  marks  thy  beam, 

When  ocean  sleeps  in  peaceful  calm; 
While  o'er  its  breast  thr  gfentle  gfleara. 

Plays  wanton,  and  with  sacred  charm. 
Lulls  the  rapt  soul  in  fancy 's  pleasing^  dream. 

And  oft,  sweet  star,  at  even-tide, 

When  all  around  iB  hushed  to  rest; 
My  thoughts  ascend  and  pensive  glide, 

To  distant  climes  and  regions  blest. 
Where  wo-worn  care  and  g^ef  would  gladly  hide. 

And  fancy  whispers  in  mine  ear. 
That  those  which  once  were  here  beloved; 

To  friendship  and  affection  dear, 
Now  from  this  fleeting  scene  removed. 

Repose,  bright  star,  in  thy  etherial  sphere!' 

Mr.  T.  has  our  best  wislies  for  his  success.  He  has  evidently 
powers  worthy  of  cultivation;  and  with  such  principles  and  pure 
moralit}^  as  these  poems  evince,  we  are  sure  those  powers  in  their 
most  advanced  state  of  improvement,  will  always  be  applied  so  as 
to  subserve  the  cause  of  religion,  patriotism,  and  humanity* 

In  the  poems  of  Dr.  Farmer  we  seem  to  recognize  the  playful 
eiFusions  of  an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind.  With  less  of  feeling 
and  equal  purity  of  sentiment,  there  is  more  of  classical  allusion, 
suid  more  variety  of  language  than  in  those  just  mentioned.  As 
far  as  we  may  guess  a  man's  character  by  his  writings,  we  should 
say.  Dr.  F^  is  an  accomplished  gehtleman,  accustomed  from  his. 
childhood  to  polished  society,  and  familiar  with  the  elegant  litera- 
ture of  the  day. 

His  volume  is  very  miscellaneous  in  its  contents,  so  much  sa 
that  we  do  not  know  how  to  select  any  thing  which  can  be  fairly 
called  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  His  mdnor  pieces  are  all  in  good 
taste,  and  are  most  easily  extracted:  we  shaU  therefore  give  one 
or  two. 

TO  NATURE. 

'  Hail!  lovely  stranger,  clad  in  vema?  flowers. 

Nymph  of  the  cavern  wild  and  mountain  hoar; 
The  times  have  past  since  1  beheld  thy  bowers, 
When  listless  childhood  spent  the  fleeting  hour?. 

Where  Schuylkill's  glassy  wave  reflects  the  woodland  shore* 

Through  youthful  memory's  faintly  shaded  screen, 

They  still  appear'd  as  lovely  as  before: 
For  flowers  though  dead,  and  sloping  hills  not  g^een, 
Are  cloth'd  in  verdure  when  ft  distance  seen. 

And  Fancy  lights  her  lamp  at  Memory's  waning  store: 

Then,  Nature,  I  behi^kl  thee  in  a  dream! 

The  briar-rose  clamber'd  o'er  thy  rocky  throne, 
And  clustering  bent  above  a  murmuring  stream: 
So  cluldhood  l^sdB  attentive  to  the  theme 
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Of  baunted  cell,  where  dismal  torches  gleam, 
Or  wizards  dance,  or  dead  men  dwell  alone* 

This  rifted  fragment  o'er  the  deep 

In  awful  g^ndeur  lowers;   ' 
Within  yon  cavern  fairies  sleep 

On  Ocean's  sparkling  flowers.  ' 

There,  Mystery,  in  dripping  shroud, 

Waves  her  dull  sceptre  round — 
The  bolt  that  bursts  the  thunder  cloud 

Bends  not  her  cell  profound. 

Around  that  ceU  a  feeble  ray 
(  Is  sonietimeB  seen  to  beam; 

It  leads  die  pilgrim  from  his  way. 

O'er  fen,  and  moor,  aod  stream. 
So  Hope,  thy  little  taper  shines, 

Unquench'd  by  winter's  blast: 
So  he  that  follows  soon  repines, 

For  he's  deceived  at  last.' 

SONNET  TO  SORROW. 

*  Say,  gentle  Sorrow,  tenant  lone  of  night, 

Where  ift  thy  mystic  solitary  bower? 
Does  Genius,  there,  display  hor  beaming  light, 

And  art  thou  govem'd  by  her  fairy  power?— 
The  vulgar  soul  his  joy  alone  explores, 

Where  riot  runs  her  clam'rous,  noisy  dance, 
Or  where  supine  eternal  Dulness  snores. 

With  senses  bound  in  dark  Oblivion's  trance:  ' 

But  fair  refinement  to  thy  power  is  given, 

For  thee  hath  youthful  Genius  struck  the  Ijrre;     . 
Thou  art  the  daughter  pure  of  poet's  heaven. 

That  first  essay'd  bright  fancy  to  inspire; 
Yes,  Sorrow!  in  Uiy  bowdrqf  drooping  vines. 

The  star  of  fancy  gleams  and  genius  shines.' 

The  poem  entitled  '  Mississippian  Scenery,'  is  of  a  totally  diflfer- 
ent  character,  yet  quite  as  respectable  in  its  way.  Mr.  Mead  has 
not  endeavoured  to  enrich  his  verse  with  allusions  to  mythology, 
nor  to  make  any  display  of  learning,  neither  does  he  appeal  to  the 
reader's  predelictions  for  subjects  already  associated  with  notions  of 
poetry  and  romance;  but  aims  (successfully,  we  think)  at  a  poetical 
description  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  our  western  states 
and  territories,  and  a  delineation  of  the  future  prospects  of  those 
regions. 

The  poem,  ht  says,  was  *  chiefly  the  production  of  my  contem- 
plative hours,  spent  in  various  seclusions  of  solitude,  where  the 
smiles  of  nature  upon  the  borders  of  a  wilderness  remote  from  the 
gay  and  giddy  circles  of  society,  were  the  principal  objects  on 
which  my  mind  could  expatiate  with  delight.  And  even  in  those 
wild  retreats,  where  the  eye  is  not  deluded  with  the  vain  display  of 
pride  and  ostentation,  and  where  the  innocent  propensities  of  the 
heart  are  not  encumbered  with  the  imposing  restrictions  of  fashion, 
etiquette,  and  false  politeness,  there  is  something  highly  interesting 
to  the  conteniplative  mind.  The  topographical  features  of  the  west- 
em  country,  and  what  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  were  ob- 
jects calculated  to  enliven  the  gloom  of  solitude,  and  throw  addi- 
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tional  delights  in  the  -wajr  of  my  poetic  pastime.  In  tracing  the 
scienery  of  the  Mississippi,  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  shores 
of  that  river,  but  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  expanse  of  country  watered  by  its  concentrating  branches. 

*  The  regions  through  which  I  have  stretched  my  perambulations 
seem  particularly  calculated  to  elicit  reflection  and  interest  imagi- 
nation. A  wide  range  for  the  exercise  of  curiosity  lies  open.  The 
numerous  monuments  of  aboriginal  antiquity,  and  what  seem  to 
be  the  relics  of  the  ancient  arts  and  civilization  of  a  people  who 
have  totally  escaped  the  retentive  grasp  of  history,  present  them- 
selves as  so  many  objects  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  dark 
ocean  of  oblivion.  In  looking  back  througli  the  dim  vista  of  departed 
ages,  towards  the  early  state  of  things  in  the  western  world,  the 
mind  is  lost  in  the  dark  mazes  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  A  kind 
of  pensive  melancholy  is  all  that  we  can  enjoy  in  reflecting  on  what 
might  have  occurred  in  former  times  in  those  immense  regions, 
which  have,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  within  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  been  unknown  to  the  nations  of  other  continents.  But 
as  we  look  forward  from  the  national  eminence  which  we  have  al- 
ready attained,  the  prospect  before  us  is  highly  interesting,  and 
calculated  to  awaken  the  most  pleasing  sensations  of  national  pride 
and  anxiety,  A  progressive  emigration  is  daily  stretching  the 
western  limits  of  our  republic  into  the  wilderness,  and  adding  to 
the  sovereignty,  new  sources  of  wealth  and  power.' 

We  extract  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

*  From  where  diyidin^  roouBtatDS  meet  the  clouds, 
In  hoary  g'riandear  and  in  sylvan  shrouds, 
Missouri  travels,  and  remotely  drains 
Ten  thousand  floods  from  uufrequented  plains. 
Through  shady  reahns  his  rapid  torrents  roar, 
And  wash  unseen  the  w<jod-enoumber'd  shore. 
From  lands  afar  his  darksome  waters  roll, 
Through  gloomy  wilds  where  painted  Indians  stroll. 
With  fancy  cheer'd,  with  solitude  imprest, 
w.      I  view  those  wide  expansions  of  the  West. 
.^     My  wand'ring  muse  in  depths  of  woods  regales, 
WTiere  Sol  and  Cynthia  only  light  the  vales: 
There  in  Columbia's  regions  wrapt  in  shade, 
And  dark  with  trees  e'er  since  the  world  was  made. 
No  lofty  domes  nor  temples  there  are  giv'n, 
With  glittVing  spires  high  pointing  up  to  heav'n. 
There  agriculture  never  found  its  way, 
And  beaming  science  never  cast  a  ray. 
There  barbVous  nations  still  pursue  their  gamd, 
And  the  ru<ie  Indian  woos  his  tawny  dame. 
No  gardens  there,  in  flow'ry  charms  array'd, 
Unfold  their  blossoms  to  the  blooming  maid; 
No  fruitful  orchards  rural  charm«>  display, 
Nor  sportive  lambs  in  green  savannas  play. 
But  as  I  look  beyond  some  future  years. 
The  scene  is  chaug'd;  a  brighter  scene  appears. 
Columbia's  bosom  drops  itb  rude  attire, 
And  Agriculture  seems  to  triumph  then, 
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With  peace  vdA  plenty  flowing  firoBi  her  hmif 

She  strips  the  forest  from  Ihe  smiliiig  land. 

The  trees,  though  ttobhom,  to  her  mandates  yjieldy 

And  Wolfes  resign  to  playful  lambs  the  fiekU 

At  her  approach  the  scythes  and  sickles  glance, 

And  through  tiie  soil  the  clumsy  plougbsbaies  dance; 

While  useful  arts,  which  kmrel  wreaths  entwine. 

Make  ey  Vy  workshop  in  each  village  shine. 

Science  shall  give  community  a  gkvw, 

And  kindle  sooiles  'mid  scenes  of  want  and  wo; 

Instead  of  dark  and  dismal  shades,  shall  rise 

More  pleasing  scenes  to  greet  the  stranger's  eyes. 

Ceres  shall  f£eer  each  solitary  plain. 

And  throw  around  her  fruitful  ^wers  of  grain; 

Rich  fields  of  harvest  rise  within  the  rales, 

And  breathe  their  fragrance  to  the  western  gales. 

Each  well  storM  mansion  with  an  open  door. 

Receive  the  wand'rer  and  the  foodless  poor. 

O'er  Indian  mounds  tiie  Christian  temples  rise^ 

And  lift  their  spiral  grandeur  to  the  skies. 

Tall  waving  poplars  grace  the  green  retreat. 

And  drooping  willows  shade  the  rural  Seat.' 

*  In  lone  retreats  of  solitude  appear 
The  hand  of  God,  in  every  object  near; 

The  earth's  g^een  verdure  and  the  dew-drop's  glow. 
His  power,  his  skill  and  omnipresence  show. 
'Tis  he  who  makes  night's  portals  wide  expamd, 
"'  And  pours  a  flood  of  day  o^er  sea  and  land. 

And  when  the  sun  meridian  heights  regains. 
And  spreads  effulgence  through  the  etherial  plains; 
^id  all  his  works  our  rolling  orb  of  day 
With  dazzling  charms  is  but  one  (eeble  ray. 
When  light  but  faintly  lingers  in  the  West, 
And  weariness  invites  us  all  to  rest. 
By  his  decree  the  evening  gently  Ibrows, 
Her  sable  curtains  o'er  our  soft  repose. 

'  When  waves  on  waves  in  wild  commotion  rise> 
And  flash  the  foaming  suites  to  the  skies; 
Or  when  the  storms  are  hush'd,  the  waves  uncvrTd 
Spread  a  smooth  surface  o'er  the  wat'ry  world, 
AH  nature  ml'd  by  universal  laws. 
Declare  a  dod  is  the  eternal  cause. 
Of  all  that  move  in  ocean,  earth,  or  air; 
That  life  proceeds  from  his  creative  pow'r, 
And  that  to  him  belong  our  grateful  praise. 
From  love-warm'd  hearts  and  unaffected  lays. 

*  Where  heav'n-built  battlements  of  rocks  arise» 
And  point  their  glittering  summits  in  the  skies, 
Columbia's  Genius  of  celestial  grace. 
O'er  realms  below  has  fixed  her  resting  place; 
She  looks  on  Europe  with  compassion's  g^e. 
And  to  the  world  repeats  her  welcome  lays. 
*<  Come  here,  ye  needy;  see  what  treasures  lie, 
In  shady  worlds  beneath  the  western  sky. 
From  where  drear  winter  chills  the  lap  of  Maj; 
And  icy  lakes  reflect  the  face  of  day, 
To  blooming  shores,  fann'd  by  the  tropic  gales. 
Where  o'er  the  land  eternal  spring  prevaSi^ 
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My  empire  lies.  From  wbera  tb' AUantio  fot^ 
I  stretch  my  ragioiM  to  the  weiteni  vhnres. 
The  tnoimtaiiis,  ptama^  the  kkerand  meifr&in 
At%  aH  the  sabjeetft  <tf  my  guaidien  care. 
Wher#  states  are  form'd,  my  splendid  cities  rise. 
And  lofty  stmctares  penetrate  the  sides; 
I'ye  led  my  children  to  the  scenes  of  war, 
And  shower'd  them  laurels  upon  nctory's  can 
Freedom's  celestial  flame  tanght  tiiem  to  fon, 
And  guard  frem  tyranny  the  i%hts  of  man; 
The  rights  of  conscience  to  tiieni  all  IVe  gi^eiH 
Free  as  ^e  air  they  breathe,  or  light  of  heay'n. 
Hy  hardy  subjects,  generouy  boKh,  and  free. 
Now  ware  my  baimers  over  erery  sea; 
My  commerce  rolls  to  emty  fistant  shoro. 
And  kings  and  despots  dread  my  riringpow*r.'^ 
High  o'er  the  land,  with  wingtef  light  onfoiTd, 
Thus  speaks  the  Gknhu  of  the  western  world; 
ibid  beckoning  with  her  bright  oeleitial  waad* 
Invites  the  pilgrims  to  her  \mm  ^^^ 
Wheronature^gifbB  with  moral  bovBtieejoiiiv 
To  make  with  comfort  every  cottage  shine. 

*  Ye  landscapes  of  the  west,  what  charms  are  yours! 
Green  waving  fiorests,  and  wide  wastes  of  flowers. 
In  wild  luxuriance  beisiutify  the  vales, 
And  lend  sweet  exhalations  to  the  galea;' 

The  Frontier  Mdid,  unUke  the  others^  is  sent  forth  anonymously; 
it  is  an  imitation  professedly  of  the  style  of  Walter  Scott,  and  its 
subject  is  the  mehmcholy  &te  of  the  setdemiait  at  Wyoming,  al-  ' 
ready  the  theme  of  more  than  one  poet.  The  author  has  done 
himself  injustice  by  allowing  his  poem  to  he  printed  in  a  very 
coarse  and  unhandsome  style.  He  was- not  aware  of  the  vast  ad- 
vantage of  typographical  elegance,  nor  how  much  indiflferent  poe- 
try on  thin  foolscap  is  made  better  by  being  transferred  to  hot- 
pressed  and  wire  wove  paper. 

We  cannot  say  quite  so  much  in  direct  pradse  of  this  poem  as  of 
those  we  have  spoken  of,  yet  as  a  tale  it  possesses  no  litde  inter- 
est. But  of  the  poetry  let  the  leader  judge  lor  himself^  by  am 
extract. 


J 


<  Oh,  who,  amid  the  passions'  i 
Has  daspM  the  hearths  first  stake  in  lifift, 
With  interchange'  of  hopes  andt^fears, 
And  holy  vows,  and  prayers,  and  teina^ 
And.wiU  not  say r 'til  heavenly  sweet 
When  lovers  in  their  sorrows  meet^ 

Tes,  the  lov'd  voice^  whose  accents 
Have  had,  ftnr  years,  tibe  magic  power 

To  thrill  the  heart  with  throMiogs  wild^ 
In  such  a  drear  and  sacred  bomr, 
Gives  to  each  hope  it  would  employ 
A  touch  of  heaveidy  light  and  joy! 

And  though  the  heart  in  soilness  melt, 
-  With  joys  and  griefs  before  unknown; 

Tet  then  are  glory's  breathings  felt 
And  lbeiii)g:  talMt  its  loftiart  tone;  ,  »i 


^ 
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For  sparniog  gproy'ling^  cares  control, 
Glowing,  and  bright,  and  pure,  the  soul 
To  noble  acts,  in  such  an  hour, 
4  Will  spring  with  more  than  mortal  pow'r. 

*  Ah!  few  and  swift  the  moments  seem 
That  sport  o'er  love's  delightful  dream! 
The  clock  in  ancient  Lesion's  hall 
Has  told  the  hour-^'tis  duty's  call— - 
And  Howard  has  his  rifle  grasp'd. 

And  oft  his  weeping  love  has  clasp'd 

To  calm  her  heaving  sigh; 
But  vainly  does  the  cluef  essay 
To  kiss  her  falling  tears  away; 

Their  fountain  swells  too  high—* 
And  she  abroad  perforce  will  stray. 
To  marshal  him  upon  his  way. 

*  Oh  'tis  an  hour  when  weeping  love 
Might  smile  amid  its  wo: 

The  Heav'ns  are  all  in  peace  above. 
And  all  seems  calm  below.— ' 

'*  Return,  belov'd,"  the  warrior  said« 
**  And  oh,  those  tears  restrain; 

Nor  let  me  think  thy  heart  dismay 'd 
By  terrors  weak  and  vain; 

For  sure,  this  mild  and  beauteous  night. 
Thou  hast  no  cause  for  pain; 

While  o'er  the  hills  I  speed  my  flight. 

With  bounding  step,  and  heart  as  light, 
To  meet  my  gallant  train." — 

''  Nay,  why  this  haste?  Indeed  'tis  soon," 
The  weeper  murmur'd  still, 

'*  Oh  rest,  but  till  the  waning  mooa 
Lfooks  o'er  the  eastern  hill: 

For  fearful  now  is  hill  and  glen, 
60  desolate  and  drear; 

Bui  sweet  will  be  Uie  moonlight  then. 
Thy  lonely  path  to  cheer." 

*'  Dear  Edith,  'tis  our  hour  to  part," 
The  warrior  mildly  said,  &c. 

The  ^  Battle  of  Niagara'  was  before  the  public  in  its  first  ^i- 
tion  with  eveiy  possible  disadvantage  which  its  worst  enemies,  or 
the  enemies  of  its  author,  if  he  have  any,  could  have  devised.  It 
was  worse  than  anonymous,  for  a  ridiculous  name  was  attached  to 
it,  together  with  a  ridiculous  motto— as  if  on  purpose  to  deter 
every  one  from  reading  the  poem.  It  was,  however,  evident  to  all 
that  had,  notwithstanding,  curiosity  to  look  into  the  work,  that  it 
was  the  production  of  a  mind  sifted  with  a  considerable  share  of 
poetic  talent.  And  it  indicated  such  ease  in  versifying,  or  rathi^r 
such  an  unwillingness  to  refrain  from  versifying,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  idea,  that  we  did  not 
doubt  the  writer  would  soon  appear  again,  and  probably  to  more 
^vantage^*-as  his  first  essay  was  rather  a  proof  of  the  possession 
of  powers  than  of  their  exertion. 

Accordinoly,  we  have  now  before  us  the  second  edition  ^  en* 
kargedP^^'VBA  otherwise  much  improved,  njrith  the  poet'a  real  oasaoA. 
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annexed — ^the  motto  changed-«and  a  preface,  in  which  he,  with 
grtat  good  humour,  acquaints  us  with  part  of  his  own  history,  and 
the  history  of  this  poem.  His  palinode  is  very  candid.  The  first 
edition,  he  says,  ^  was  crowded  and  disfigured  with  innumerable 
errors — chiefly  typowaphical,  however;  though  in  some  cases, 
whole  lines  were  leu  out,  by  myself,  I  dare  say,  in  copying  my 
manuscript  for  the  press;  and,  from  a  long  process  of  continual 
interpolation  and  refinement,  whenever  the  whim  seized  me,  the 
repetitions  and  extravagancies  were  about  as  numerous,  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  blunders  together,* 

The  title  page  too  he  acknowledges  *  has  been  universally,  in- 
dignantly, and  I  must  say,  justly  censured.  The  plain  truth  of 
the  matter  is  this.  I  qm  ashamed  of  it:  I  was  ashamed  of  it,  from 
the  first  moment  it  was  written;  but  having  been  much  excited, 
where  I  had  no  business  to  be,  under  circumstances,  which  cannot 
be  explained  in  this  place, — I  abandoned  my  first  purpose,  which 
was  to  print  it  with  a  modest  title,  under  a  fictitious  name;  and 
adopted  the  rascally  burlesque,  which  now  disgraces  the  volume. 
It  was  severely  censured  when  I  began  to  blush  for  it;  but  then  I 
had  too  much  obstinacy  to  acknowledge  my  folly,  or  to  atone  for 
it.' 

^  I  have  been  baited  too,  for  disin^nuousness,  as  others  have 
chosen  to  call  it — ^but,  as  it  really  is,  tor  falsehood — ^lying — ^in  the 
preface.-:-!  deserved  it.  I  did  wrong.  Yet,  as  it  was  anonymous, 
mostly  true,  and,  as  I  then  thought,  though  I  now  think  differently, 
innocent^  because  not  malicious,  my  conscience  did  not  reproach 
me — or  I  would  have  burnt  the  book,  and  the  hand  that  wrote  it 
too,  before  I  would  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  thing.  To  show  the 
sincerity  of  my  compunction,  with  the  hope  that  the  former  preface 
will  be  forgotten,  I  shall  put  my  real  name  in  black  and  white,  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  and  thereby,  hold  myself  responsible  for  its  truth.' 

He  is  very  much  displeased  with  the  Port  Folio  and  the  Ana- 
lectic  Magazine  for  not  having  reviewed  his  poem,  and  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  because  they  would  not  come  to  tiie 
Washington  Hall  to  hear  him  recite  it — but  if  his  strictures  wcie 
at  all  likely  to  excite  the  smallest  disposition  to  speak  of  him  lets 
favourably,  another  part  of  his  preface  would  more  than  coiuiter« 
balance  the  effect,  and  incline  us  to  treat  him  with  die  utmo^  res- 
pect and  good  will.  We  mean  the  disclosure  that  he  is  a  particii- 
lar  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpoint,  author  of  the 
'  Airs  of  Palestine'' — and  that  he  was  instigated  l^  that  geatfe* 
man  to  undertake  the  *  Battle  of  Niagara.' 

Of  Mr.  Pierpoint,  and  any  one  whom  he  distinguishes  by  his 
friendship  and  approbation,  we  shall  always  have  great  [Measure  ia 
sp<;aking  in  terms  of  unqualified  respect.  His  ^  Airs  of  Pales* 
tine'  have  not  received  even  justice  at  the  hands  of  his  countiy- 
men.  We  say  it  the  more  freely,  because  this  Journal,  under  other 
auspices,  was  accessary  in  exciting  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  that  work,  which  contains  as  much  goodpoetry^  to  sajr  tbe 
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least,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  any  living  American 
poet.  We  trust  he  will  accept  our  amende^  which  is  perfecdy  dis- 
interested and  sincere. 

1  he  ^  Battle  of  Niagara'  is  entirely  without  plot;— -as  far  as  we 
can  understand  it  (for  it  is  exceedingly  mysterious,  ^  and  all  that') 
-s— indeed  the  author  scorns  plots,  and  thinks  them  as  ill  placed  in 
descriptive  poems  as  in  a  song.  We  may  therefore  seek  any  where 
for  a  specimen— the  following  is  among  the  best  parts:— 

'  Hark! — ^that  sweet  soDg!— <how  full  of  tenderness! 
O,  who  would  breathe  in  this  voluptuous  press 
Of  lulling^  thoughts!— so  soothing  and  so  low; 
Like  singing  fountains  in  their  faintest  flow— - 
It  is  as  if  some  holy— lovely  thing, 
Within  our  very  hearts  were  murmuring, 
The  soldier  listens,  and  his  arms  are  prest 
In  thankfulness,  and  trembling  on  his  breast: 
^ow — on  the  very  window  where  he  stands, 
Are  seen  a  clambering  infant's  rosy  hands: 
And  now— ah  heaven!— blessings  on  that  smile!«— 
Stay,  soldier  stay«^,  linger  yet  awhile! 
An  airy  vision  now  appears,  with  eyes— 
As  tender  as  the  blue  of  weeping  skies: 
Yet  sunny  in  their  radiance,  as  that  blue. 
When  sunset  glitters  on  its  falling  dew; 
With  fonnH-all  joy  and  dance— as  bright  and  free 
As  youths  nymph  of  mountain  Liberty: 
Or  naked  angels  dreamt  by  poesy: 
A  blooming  infant  to  her  heart  is  prest; 
And  ah — a  mother's  song  is  lulling' it  to  rest! 
A  youthful  mother!  Grod  of  heaven!  is  there 
A  thing  beneath  the  skies,  so  holy  or  so  fair! 

<  A  single  bound!*H>ur  chief  is  standing  by. 
Trembling  from  head  to  foot  with  ecstasy — 
<  Bless  thee!'  at  last  he  murmured — *  bless  thee,  love! 
*  My  wife! — my  boy;' — Their  eyes  are  raised  above. 
His  soldiei's  tread  of  sounding  strength  w  gone; 
A  choking  transport  drowns  bis  manly  tone; 
He  sees  the  closing  of  a  mild,  blue  eye. 
His  bosom  echoes  to  a  faint  low  cry; 
His  glorious  boy  springs  freshly  from  its  sleep; 
Shakes  his  thin  sun-curls,  whiJe  his  eye*beams  leap. 
As  half  in  fear— along  the  stranger's  dressy- 
Then— -half  advancing^-yields  to  his  caiieaBs-*- 
Then— peers  beneath  hb  locks,  and  seeks  his  eye, 
With  the  clear  look  of  radiant  infancy,  ' 

The  cherub  smile  of  love,  the  azure  of  the  sky. 

'  The  stranger  now,  is  kneeling  by  the  side 
Of  .that  young  roother;-<-watchii^  for  the  tide 
Of  her  returning  life;— it  comes— a  g^w 
Goes — faintly— 6lowly>*««'er  her  cheek  and  brow; 
A  rising  of  the  gaose  that  lightly  shrouds 
A  snowy  breast — ^like  twilight's  melting  clouds— 
In  nature's  pure,  still  eloquence,  betrays 
The  feelings  of  the  heart  that  reels  beneath  his  gaze. 

'  She  lives!  she  lives — ^see  how  her  feelings  speak, 
Through  what  transparency  of  eye  and  cheik! 
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Her  colour  comes  and  g^oes,  like  that  faint  nyi 
That  iSitB  o^er  lilies  at  the  close  of  day. 
O,  nature,  how  omnipotent!— that  sigh- 
That  youthful  mother,  in  her  ecstasy, 
Feels  but  the  wandering  of  a  husband's  eye. 
tier  lip  now  ripens,  and  her  heaving  breast 
Throbs  wildly  in  itB  light,  and  now  subsides  to  rest' 

'  Come,  Glory,  come!  Let's  chant  the  soldier's  dirge; 
Step  from  thy  thrones,  and  from  thy  clouds  emerge! 
Bring  thy  black  cypress  clotted  in  the  shade; 
Of  weeping-willow  let  a  wreath  be  made. 
To  crown  the  warrior-brow,  that  lately  sought 
Thy  battle-laurel;  him  who  lately  fought 
Reddest  and  fiercest,  where  the  war-god  sung; 
Where  the  loud  death-sobs  came,  and  falchions  rung; 
Twine  him  a  heavy  garland!  steep  it  well; 
And  mutter  o'er  its  gloom  thy  darkest  spell; 
With  broken  heart-strings,  be  it,twisted  round; 
Tread  it  in  wrath  upon  the  soaking  ground; 
And  where  the  stagnant  blooa  lies  deepest,  there 
Complete  thy  curse — the  chaplet  of  despair! 
Call  back  his  spirit  from  the  eternal  bar; 
Show  him  that  clotted  foliage — talk  of  war; 
Wake  thy  swift  bugle,  let  it  sing  away 
Freshly  and  clear,  like  clarion  of  the  day! 
Loosen  thy  banners  on  the  mountain  winds! 
Call  up  thy  thunders! — while  thy  hot  hand  binds^ 
That  wreath  around  his  mad,  consuming  brain-— 
TeU  him  'tis  his  reward! — will  he  complain 
Of  wasted  life— of  bloody  hand  arrayed 
In  sacrifice  for  thee? — when  blade  met  blade; 
And  man  met  man,  and  like  the  desert  beast, 
That  bleeds  and  battles  'till  his  breath  has  ceased; 
Toiled  dark  upon  the  mount  to  spread  the  vulture's  feast* 

A  shorter  poem  entitled  *  Goldau,  or  the  Maniac  Harper,* 
comprised  in  the  same  volume,  although  the  author  deems  so 
slightly  of  it  as  to  place  it  undistinguished  among  the  ^  other  po- 
ems/ is,  we  think,  a  very  superior  production  to  the  preceding 
one.  The  village  of  Goldau  in  Switzerland,  was  destroyed  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  part  of  mount  Rosburg,  in  1806.  This  incident  Mr* 
Neal  has  made  the  ground  work  of  his  poem — and  his  ^  Maniac 
Harper'  is  a  youth  whom  he  supposes  to  have  lost  all  the  objects 
of  his  affections  in  that  calamity.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  is 
very  well  managed — it  only  needs  the  exercise  of  that  '  last  and 
hardest  art,  the  art  to  bloi*  to  render  it  a  very  beautiful  poem. 
The  opening  is  thus: 

'  Upon  a  tranquil — glorious  night. 
When  all  the  western  heaven  was  bright; 
When,  thronging  down  the  far  blue  dome, 
The  sun  in  rolling  clouds  went  home;-— 
There  wandered  to  a  goatherd*s  cot, 
A  youth,  who  sought  to  be  forgot; 
Who  many  a  long  and  weary  year 
Had  breath'd  his  prayer  and  shed  his  tear. 
Beneath  his  look  of  cloud  was  seen, 
Somewhat,  that  told  where  fire  had  been; 
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For  yet,  a  sorrowiDg  beam  was  there? 
A  beam^ — in  mockery  of  despair; 
A  beam  tbat  gave  enough  of  light 
To  show  his  soul  had  set  in  night. 
His  step  was  slow—- his  form  was  bowed; 
But  yet  his  minstrel  air  was  proud; 
Upon  the  mountain  height  he  stood, 
And  looked  abroad  o'er  wave  and  wood 
Yet  glowing  with  the  blush  of  eyeo, 
And  answering  to  the  hues  of  heaven, 

With  such  a  melancholy  grace, 
He  seemed  as  thus  he  stood  aJone, 
Like  some  young  prince  upon  hi^  throne*** 

The  genius  of  the  lofty  place!' 

<  And  this  would  be  while  yet  the  fire 
Enkindled  by  tbat  wondrous  lyre,- 
Was  quivering  on  his  downcast  lash^ 
Ju8t4ike  the  dying  tempest  flash! 
A*jd  those  who  felt  their  bosoms  swell 
Beneath  the  working  of  his  spell: 
Who  felt  that  young  enchanter's  might, 
Whose  incantations  woke  the  fight, 
And  taught  to  peasant  hearts  the  feeling 
That  mounts  to  hear  the  trumpet  pealing. 
Then— deemed  the  youthful  minstrei  there> 

Familiar  with  the  strife  ha4  been; 
And  that  his  sad,  appealing  air — 
His  darkened  brow^-^his  bosom  bare— 
His  haughty  port  of  calm  despair—-. 
Enthusiasm — genius  were-» 

And  never  but  in  warriors  seen! 

*  But  those  who  knew  him,  knew  full  well 
That  something  terrible  once  fell 

Upon  his  heart,  and  froze  the  source. 
Whence  comes' enthusiasm's  force—- 
Something  of  icy  touch  that  chills 

The  heart-drops  of  our  youthful  years; 
Something  of  withering  strength  that  ki]l» 

The  flowers  that  Genius  wets  with  tearsi— 
Fetters  the  fountain  in  its  flow; 
Mildews  the  blossom  in  its  blow; 
And  breathes  o'er  Fancy's  budding  wreath 
The  clotting  damps  of  early  death; 
That  spreads  before  the  opening  light— 

(The  sunshine  of  the  heart!^ 
A  cloud  tbat  tells  of  coming  night, 
And  chills  the  warblers  in  their  flight, 
That  twinkling  gayly  to  the  skies. 
With  piping  throats  and  diamond  eyes, 

In  unfledged  strength  depart.' 

*  The  sunset  was  his  favourite  houn 

His  eye  would  light— his  form  would  towen 

And  kindle  at  departing  day, 

As  if  its  last,  and  loveliest  ray 

Would  win  his  very  soul  away; 

And  there  were  (hose,  who,  when  he  stood^ 

Sublime  in  airy  solitude. 

Upon  his  mountain's  topmost  height, 

With  aimt  ootiCretch'd,  to  meet  the  li^ht— 


WHk  fiaia  Unrtd^owm  «»tf  it  ww 
In  wmhiptD  tbe  flaiy  ftin 
Who-!--liadhe  bee&minBi  easleni  climety 
FromsiniiiierMJb'>*4neaittertiBiw 
WlMui  dun  be  boiMd  him  to  tile  tky— 
Had  <dHU««d  ym  9vith  id^rfatiy; 

Far  when  he  bovred  he  bowM  IB  track; 
Hisadonlion  westhe  thofigbt, 
And  wonhip,  tfast  fhMi^heaTen  fe  GBogl^ 

When^getofaA  hlmnm  in  ito  yeoth. 

<  'TVas  ieehxu[  aD^'and  ffeoeioiis  lore 
Hie  feaofaing  OK  the  ionl  aM^e^-* 
TheintelleGtael  hoimife  pore* 
■  That  is  tincere,  and  will  endore: 
It  was  the  oiferiii|  of  tibe  heaM, 
The  ioiiiU^4uaid  pwe---«nd  iBVefjr  party 
That's  noUe  in  evrfirauMiy  wgkfea. 
To  throb  for  suns,  oretaiSy  or  hea?en; 
The  spirit  that  is  made  of  flame^ 
.  Foreyernioantini^whenoeitcame;  ^ 

The  poke  that  cdonti  the  mareh  ef  timd> 
Impatient  for  the  call  snblane, 
When  it  may  spring  abroad    away^- 
And  beat  the  march  of  endless  day— 
The  hMrt»  that  by  Itself  is  narst, 
And  heaves,  and  «vrdUs,  *till  it  Imth  bmvt; 
That  never  yieidB-«HBnd  ne^er  oomplaitie**- 
And  diesM^nt  to  ooBoeal  iti  pains. 

And  the  bright,  fiasbiiv,  florioiis  eye 

For  erer  open  on  the  s^. 
As  if  in  that  stnpeodoos  swell 
It  sought  n  spot,  where  iie  might  dwell. 

And  pant  fi«  immortality*' 

We  tttke  leave  for  the  present  of  these  Americftn  bards,  from 
ail  of  whom  we  shall  be  pad  to  hear  again.  Let  them  proceed— 
with  a  just  confidence^  in  their  own  powers,  joined  with  a  convic- 
tion df  the  indispensable  necessity  of  industry  and  a  free  applica- 
tion of  the  ^  limse  laboi^'-^-'aAlispensable  to  the  greatest  minds  as 
well  as  to  the  least— end  they  cannot  ful  to  add  nobly  to  their  own 
reputation  and  that  of  their  coundy. 

Art.  VI.— Iff  Aon  and  Homer  contrasted  and  compared. 

"pOETRT  is  the  most  aniient  oJT  the  fine  arts.  For,  it  preceded 
-^  statuary,  architecture  and  doquence.  It  is  the  best  of  the  fine 
aitsj^^for,  painting  illustrates  its  scenes;  scubture  immortalises  its 
hero^;  and  music  is  odly  its  hand  maid^  allhougb  she  sometimes 
appears  more  beautifttl  tnan  hd''mistress.  . 

Poetry  is  the  rarest  of  the  fine  arts.    Is  not  the  art  rare,  which 

touches  with  propriety  and  power,  every  feeling  of  the  soul, 

agiutes  our  bosom^  with  fear  and  hope,  k^eps  the  imagination 

.glowing^  and.  the  soul, expanding?     Yet  this  is  poetry.    Ine  true 

poet  carries  jn  his  bosom,  a  lyre,  strung  with  each  of  the  passions; 
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Upon  his  \iarp  play  fancy  md  reasapu*— We  jdl  cany  within  us 
this  lyre,  differently  strung.  In  some  it  riesponds  die  kweet  notes 
ol  joy;  in  others  ^  d^U  ton^  of  k9f.  But  in  one  breast,  fm^f 
will  usurp  all  the  strings,  and  reason  bind  the  fingers  of  JEincy  i^ 
another.  Favoured  must  he  be,  the  wildaess  of  whose  fancy  is 
curbed  by  the  sobriety  of  reason,  and  ,whQse  torpid  reason  is  aided 
by  the  liveliness  of  fancy.  )Elappy  country,  ^hich  produces  one 
such  man.  Fortunate  Greece,  where  Ilomer  was  bom,  and  envied 
England,  the  birth  place  of  Milton* 

The  lives  of  Milton  and  Homer  present  some  points  of  analogy, 
and  others  of  contrast.  Both  were  poets  in  youth.  Both  were 
travellers,  both  were  musicians,  and  both  were  blind.  Both  pos- 
sessed a  diamond  genius,  and  bodi  were  men  of  erudition.  For  Hor 
mer  early  drank  of  the  wells  of  Greece  and  of  Egypt,  and  Milton 
exhausted  the  springs  of  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  North.— 
But  Homer  was  never  enriched  bv  the  poems  of  Milton,  while 
^iVIilton  could  repeat  the  lUad.— 'Mdton,  with  di$culty  sold  his  im- 
mortal poem,  the  labor  of  ten  years,  for  five  p<?Amds;  while  Honier 
sung  his  rhapsodies,  accoinpanied  by  the  harp,  to  admiring  circles, 
whose  warm  applauses  afforded  a  sweet  foretaste  of  future  fame. 

Of  the  productions  of  mind  the  £p^  Poem  stands  preeminent, 
because  it  requires  the  union  of  those  streams  of  Genius,  which 
fiow  in  every  other  channel  of  literature.  Homer  and  Milton  pro- 
bably first  formed  the  narration  of  their  poems.  This,  critics  have 
iaid,  should  be  one,  whole,  great. 

Ine  narration  of  the  Iliad  is  one;  it  sings  the  wrath  of  Achil- 
les. That  of  Paradise  Lost  is  one^  for  it  pictures  the  effects  of 
man's  disobedience. — Each  fable  is  a  whole.  The  one  begins  with 
die  retirement  of  Achilles;  its  intermediate  part  relates  the  sub- 
sequent ill-success  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  concludes  with  the  cap- 
tone  of  Troy.— The  other  commences  with  the  lapse  of  the  angels, 
which  draws  on  the  middle  part,  Adam's  fall;  and  this  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  his  expulsion  from  Eden.  The  story  of  each  poeA 
is  great.  All  nations,  when  Homer  wrote,  were  well  acquamted 
with  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy.  The  first  song  of  the  nurse  t» 
lier  babe  was  the  song  of  Troy.  The  first  story  told  the  warlike 
boy,  was  the  wrath  of  Achilles;  and  the  last  recollections  of  the 
silvered  head  hovered  round  the  plains  of  Ilium. 

Was  the  narration  Homer  selected  great?  What  will  you  call 
dmt  of  Paradise  Lost,  which  relates  the  expulsion  of  one  third  of 
heaven,  the  ruin  of  earth,  and  the  peopling  of  the  infernal  regions? 
Its  foundations  are,  literally,  laid  in  hell.  Its  superstructure  rises 
dmnigh  and  above  the  earth;  and,  as  it  describes  man's  exaltation 
lo  a  celestial  paradise,  its  dome  is  in  Heaven. 

After  the  story  the  machinery  arrests  .oot  thoughts.  In  the 
Iliad,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Elysmm^^  the  guardians  of  the 
tarth,  with  heroes  and  heroines  compose  the  personages.  But  how 
ikthe  Dianas  and  Pans  ot  the  forest,  the  fawns  and  dryada  oi 
^^  groves,  diminish  and  disappear  before  tha(  Being,  who 
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*— ^  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round, 
Covers  his  throne.' 

Diomede,  that  war-comet,  is  not  more  portentous  in  counsel  than 
he,  who,  rather  than 

<  Be  less  than  God  cared  not  to  be  at  all.' 
And  the  dews  of  persuasion,  distilled  from  Nestor's  tongue,  are 
not  sweeter  than  the  honey  of  eloquence,  that  dropped  from  the  lips 
of  Belial. 

Over  both  poems,  moral  and  religious  instructions  are  scattered^ 
and  episodes,  imagery,  similes  and  descriptions  checker  them  with 
diversity. 

The  moral  of  Homer  is  political;  that  of  Milton  religious;  the 
former  demonstrates  the  folly  of  earthly  princes;  the  latter  the 
goodness  of  the  prince  of  all. 

The  verse  of  each  is  heroic,  and  if  the  Ionic  numbers  of  Homer 
are  harmony,  the  Iambic  diction  of  Milton  is  melody.  ^ 

In  contrasting  the  epithets  of  Homer  and  Milton,  we  may  ob- 
serve Homer  has  fewer  sentimental  than  descriptive  epithets.  If 
he  speaks  of  Juno,  you  hear  of  her  white  arms;  Helen  is  only  a 
black-eyed  damsel,  and  Bryseis  a  rosy-cheeked  nymph.  But  Mil- 
ton annexes  to  his  substantives,  a  weighty  adjunct.  ^Fhus  you  read 
of  *  darkness  palpable' — '  missive  ruin' — ^  damp  horror' — ^which  arc 
not  only  living  but  winged  words. 

Contrast  their  heroes'  speeches.  The  second  book  of  Milton^ 
which  opens  with  a  debate,  in  the  regions  below,  affords  specimens 
of  eloquence.  In  Moloch, 

*  Whose  sentence  was  for  open  war,' 

you  discover  an  inventive  imagination  and  plausible  reason- 
ing.— On  the  other  hand,  Agamemnon  loads  with  indifference  a 
hero,  or  an  army  with  irritating  reproaches;  and  Homer  suddenly 
checks  his  captains  in  battle,  that  they  may  pronounce  orations, 
graced  with  all  the  beauties  of  style,  and  studded  with  the  gems 
of  rhetoric:  while  Belial,  in  the  debate  of  Pandemonium, 

*  Than  whom,  a  fairer  spirit  lost  not  Heaven,' 

interweaves  philosophy  and  ethics  in  his  peaceful  address;  and  is 
at  once  so  beautiful  and  sublime,  you  start  to  think  of  such  elo- 
quence in  hell. 

Figures  are  the  loopholes,  through  which  we  see  nature;  They 
are  the  windows  of  a  literary  edifice.  Both  these  poems  are  span- 
gled with  metaphors  and  images;  but  Milton  does  not  abound  with 
such  clusters  of  similes  as  Homer.  Hence  the  one  was  more  the 
child  of  nature;  the  other  of  art.  In  Homer's  personification,  Chi- 
maera  is  a  compound  monster,  breathing  flames  of  sulphur;  but  one 
of  Milton's  porters  at  Hell-gate,  is  a 

*  Grisly  terror,  that  shape  had  none:* 

an  image,  as  Shakspeare's  are,  *come^hot  from  hell.'  Both  how- 
ever seem  to  use  comparisons  and  similes,  with  all  the  figures  of 
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thought  and  diction,  merely  as  machinery  to  throw  off  the  exuber- 
ance of  their  genius* 

In  descriptions  J  omitting  that  of  creation,  and  the  garden  of 
Eden,  together  with  Homer^s  minor  battles,  the  last  grand  struggle 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  maybe  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
angels  on  the  plains  of  Heaven.  Homer's  gods  leave  Olympus. 
Jupiter  himself  descends  to  Ida.  The  foundations  of  the  hills 
tremble — the  mountains  shake— Troy  totters — Pluto,  king  of  the 
Infemals,  affrighted,  leaps  from  his  throne*  But  mark,  how  Milton, 

*  Heaved  the  ridges  of  grim  war  in  Heaven^^— 'vrhen 

'  Fell  the  hail  of  iron  globes'-^'aod  when  by  turns  were  hurled 

*  Chained  thunderbolts  and  mountains. ' 

*  Down  spirits  fell  by  thousands.  Shields  and  helms 

*  And  helmed  heads  angel  on  archangel  rolled,, 
*■  Such  contest  was  in  heaven.' 

Of  the  conspicuous  characters  in  the  poems  before  you,  a  mo- 
ment's attention  is  requested  to  one  of  the  principal,  and  to  two  of 
the  most  finished  in  each. — Achilles  you  find  a  brave,  a  cruel,  a 
selfish  hero.  That  he  was  brave,  his  exploits  testify. .  jji^s  cruelty 
is  seen  in  Caching  Hector  to  his  chariot  wheels,  and  thrice  drag- 
ging him  around  the  city  of  Ilium.  His  destitution  of  patriotism 
appears  in  his  withdrawing  himself  and  his  troops  from  the  cam- 
paign, for  the  sake  of  Bryseis.  Such  was  the  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
He  had  a  lion's  heart  without  his  magnanimity.  But  Milton  has 
drawn  him, 

<  Who,  above  the  rest,  in  shape  and  gesture 
Proudly  eminent,  stood  like  a  tower' —  ^ 

in  colours  so  interesting,  as  to  excite  hatred,  horror  and  admira- 
tion. When  he  assumes  an  angel's  garb  to  play  the  hypocrite,  or 
like  ^  ia  cormorant,  sits  in  a  tree,'  meditating  our  parents'  downfall; 
or  descending  at  night,  sits 

<  Squat,  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve 
Assaying  by  his  dev'lish  art  to  reach 

The  organs  of  her  fancy.' 

Who  does  not  hate  him? — ^when  he  exclaims 

<  Me  miserable!  which  way  shall  I  flyf 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair. 
Which  wav  I  fly,  is  hell.  Myself  am  hell. 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear. 
All  good  to  me  is  lost.  Evil,  be  thou  my  good.* 

Whose  blood  is  not  chilled  with  horror?  But  Milton's  lyre  responds 
differently,  when  the  fallen  archangel 

'  ^^  rears  himself  upright 
From  off  the  billows  of  the  fiery  flood,' 

throwing  his  ponderous  shield,  like  the  moon,  upon  his  shoulders, 
while  his  staff,  ^  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine  were  but  a  wand,' 
supported  his  uneasy  steps.  When  this  string  is  touched,  our 
hearts  respond  admiration.  O!  what  a  picture  this  of  angelic  na^ 
tut e,  wrecked  by  the  storm  of  ambition. 
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It  remains  only  to  c^ifttfast  Hector  tnd  Andromache  with  Adam 
and  Eve.  You  find  Ht^ctor,  a  magnanimous  friend;  a  dutiful  son; 
a  kind  husband;  a  tettdet  father — with  the  bravery  .of  a  hero 
uniting  the  feelings  of  a  man.  The  beauteous  Andromache  it 
also  a  loving  wife;  an  affectionate  mother.*— But  from  these  master* 
pieces  of  antiquity,  permit  me  to  turn  your  attention  to  those 
*  Two,  of  far  nobler  sbape,  erect  aikd  tafl,' 

who  inhabited  Eden. 

*•  His  fair  larg^e  front  and  eye  sublime  declar^cl  • 

Absolute  rule.' 

^  Grace  vras  in  all  her  8lep»:  Hear'n  in  her  ey^, 

Id  every  gesture  dignity  and  lore.' 

When  Adam  led  her  to  the  bower,  Milton  has  described  inani* 
mate  nature,  giving  signs  of  gratulation. 

'  Fresh  gfales 
And  ^ntle  airs  whispered  it  to  the  woods. 
And  the  evening  star  hasted  to  light  his 
Bridal  lamp.' 

What  lake  ever  returned  so  sweet  an  image  to  a  Naiad  of  atiti- 
quity,  as  when  Eve,  bending  down  to  look,  saw  a  shape  in  the 
water,  bending  to  look  on  hen 

<  She  started  back.— It  started  back.-— Hot  pleas'd, 
She  soon  returned     Pleased,  it  returned  as  soon.' 

In  their  hymns  and  adorations,  where  both  sing  and  call  all  na*.. 
ture  to  join  them,  Mihon's  verse  turns,  like  the  gates  of  Heaven^ 
on  hinges  of  gold.  Oh,  had  the  angels  who  ministered  in  Eden, 
sung  half  so  sweetly  as  Milton  has  to  us;  could  our  first  parenta 
have  found  under  the  tree  of  knowledge  a  copy  of  Paradise  Lost, 
surely  they  could  never  have  fallen.  So  entertaining,  impressivt 
and  sublime  are  his  thoughts;  so  melodious,  sweet  and  harmonious 
his  numbers. 

But  have  these  immortal  poets  no  faults?  Are  there  no  clouds  in 
the  sky?  Yes,  and  behind  them  the  sun  illumines  the  world.  We- 
find  in  the  Iliad  some  tedious  speeches  and  prolix  narrations.  But 
these  errors  have  long  since  been  covered  by  the  moSs  of  £Uiti(ltd-; 
ty. — Milton's  ideas  are  also  sometimes  obscure,  but  it  arises  finom 
the  barbarous  medley  of  language  he  found. — In  admitting  then 
that  Milton  and  Homer  have  nodded  and  sometimes  slept,  we  do 
injustice  to  neither.  Their  nods  and  their  slumbers  are  the  wakings 
of  other  men;  and  when  they  occasionally  descend  from  ttiieir  9»v^. 
lime  flight  in  the  clouds,  it  is  to  afford  relief  to  our  minds.  .  Bft 
they  rest,  like  the  Eagle,  only  on  the  highest  pine,  or  the  moun* 
tain's  brow;  but  this  their  rest,  is  lofty  repose. 

Upon  the  whole.  Homer's  verse  is  more  equal  than  that  of  Mil- 
ton's. Milton's  is  often  more  melodious  and  more  prosaic  ^lai^ 
Homer's.  So  in  sentiment,  Milton  very  often  risefi  higher,  but 
Homer  never  sinks  so  low  as  Milton.  But  then  Homer  had  no 
divine  books,  while  the  Bible  is  the  cupola  to  Milton's  edific©*— 
It  niust  however  be  remembered  that  Homer  is  usually  read  in  >^ 
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translation^  which,  like  the  stalue  of  PrometheuB^hQifev^r  flegant^ 
16  a  lifeless  statue.  It  is  Pope,  not  Homer,  who  is  admired*  Ho* 
mer's  fire  was  kindled  in  Greece,  and  Wums  only,  in  Greek;  and 
Homer's  soul  is  to  be  found  only  in  Homer's  lUad. 

Milton  was  a  lion  who  spurned  kidling  beauties;  but  Homer 
polished  pebbles  with  so  much  skill,  they  have  continued  to  spar- 
kl^  for  three  thousand  years;  and,  to  compare  smaU  things  with 
small,  they  are  like  those  firedrops  emitted  from  roclpets,  after  their 
estplosion,  high  in  air,  which  appear  so  perfectly  pure,  and  of  such 
crystalline  transparency.  Homer  could  embellish  his  poem,  ift 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  early  ages,  only  with  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  with  ^  plant,  fruit  or  flower;'  whereas  Mikon,  aided 
by  the  chemist,  entered  earth's  very  centre;  and,  after  ximsapking 
her  laboratory,  brought  up  gems  and  gold.  Homer  painted  natures 
newly  dressed  from  her  Creator's  hand,  tinged  with  rainbow  hues; 
but  Milton,  beside  the  storehouse  of  nature,  which  art  in  England 
had  improved,  had  recourse  to  those  repositories  of  knowledge, 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  twenty  seven  httndred  years; 
and,  si^  ast^xmomy  anioiig  other  isciences,  had  wonderfully  improve 
ed,  Milton  eould  tfpftng^e  his  poem,  with  more  constellations,  and^ 
richer  clusters  of  stars  than  Homer ••^^Homer  had  no  music  to  en* 
liven  his  poem;  but  finer  than  the  notes  of  Orpheus  are  the  tones 
of  Milton.  Those  drew  earth's  created  things,  ^  rocks^  waters^ 
woods;'  but,  at  the  song  of  Milton's  spirits,  tibe  constelladonai,  a 
riiemeni,  forgot  to  wheel  their  courses. 

If  liomer  was  the  Nile,  fertilizing  the  countries^  through  which 
ht  passed;  Milton  was  the  ocean,  surrounding  the  earth,  and  re*, 
cciving  the  Nile,  a  tributary  to  his  bosom.  If  Homer  seized  the 
pencil  of  the  muses,  Milton  has  surely  stolen  the  pen  of  the  an- 
gels. Both  were  indbed  the  high-priests  of  nature,  admitted  to 
her  inmost  recesses,  and  taught  her  most  sacred  mysteries. — Ho- 
mer lit  his  torch  at  her  lamp;  but  Milton  seized  her  lamp,  imd  then 
carried  off  her  lyre. 

Well  might  seven  cities  dispute  the  honour  of  Hdmer's  birth, 
and  Alexander  weep  at  the  tomb  of  his  hero!  Well  might  his  foot- 
steps be  followed  by  the   Grecian  youth  while  he  lived;  and  his 
gptve  be  covered  with  lilies  and  roses,  by  the  same  hands  when  he* 
qied«— But  Milton's  birth-place  is  fixed;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure to  know,  where  his  grave  was  dug.  At  the  *  turf,  which  pillow- 
^hig  head,'  were  seen,  not  the  youth  of  Greece  nor  Alexander  of 
Macedon;  but  the   Muses  themselves  hovered  around  his  grave, 
and  strewed  the  flowers  of  paradise  over  his  tomb. — ^Well  might 
^e  islands  of  Greece  see  altars  rise  to  Homer's  memory,  and 
sacrifices  offered  him,  as  to  an  Immortal.    Our  religion  forbids  us 
to  offer  sacrifices,  and  to  build  altars  to  man;  but  kt  us  thank  Grod 
far  the  gift  of  Milton.  8 
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The  first  one  of  tbe  following'  Letters  was  inserted  in  this  Journal  about  a  year 
agfo,  hut  is  repeated  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  whole  in  an  unbroken  con- 
nexion. The  rest  have  never  before  been  in  print. 

No.  I. 

Skinner  Street^  February  12,  1818. 

My  dear  sir. — I  inclose  to  you  the  letter  I  proposed  to  write 
to  you.  Having  written  it,  (such  is  the  whimsical  result  of  the 
habits  and  self-importance  of  an  author)  I  camiot  be  satisfied  that 
it  should  be  your  property  alone.  I  shall  print  it  in  some  form  or 
other.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  this.  I  pay  you  the  same 
compliment,  (to  compare  small  things  with  great)  that  Mr.  Burke 
paid  to  M.  Dupont,  to  whom  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France  were  originally  addressed.  I  will  therefore  request  you 
not  to  give  copies,  or  suffer  copies  to  be  made,  of  my  letter  an 
this  side  the  Atlantic,  the  consequence  of  which  might  be  to  take 
the  power  of  printing  it  in  my  own  way  out  of  my  hands. 

It  appears  from  yours  of  the  18th  ult.  that  your  plans  are  still 
to  a  considerable  degree  unfixed  for  the  next  two  years,  after  which 

you  propose  to  return  to .1  hope,  whatever  they  may  be,  they 

will  not  exclude  from  the  remainder  of  you  European  excursion 
another  residence  in  London,  when  I  shall  expect  the  pleasure  ol 
knowing  you  more  fully  and  more  intimately  than  I  have  hitherto 
done. 

Make  my  kindest  remembrances  to   Mr. :  tell  him  I  will 

write  to  him  soon. — Believe  me  to  be  your  very  sincere  friend, 

William  Godwin* 

Letter  of  advice  from  Mr,  Godwin  to  a  young  American  on  the 
course  of  studies  it  might  be  most  advantageous  for  him  to  pursue. 

My  dear  sir. — I  have  thought,  at  least  twenty  times,  since  yoa 
left  London  of  the  promise  I  made  you,  and  was  at  first  faiclined 
to  consider  it  as  you  appear  to  have  done,  as  wholly  unconditicxnal^ 
and  to  be  performed  out  of  hand.  And  I  should  perhaps  have 
proceeded  in  that  way;  but  that  my  situation  often  draws  me  with 
an  imperious  summons  in  a  thousand  different  cUrections,  and  thus 
the  first  heat  of  my  engagement  subsided.  I  then  altered  my  nund, 
and  made  a  resolution  that  you  should  never  have  the  thing  you 
asked  for,  unless  you  wrote  to  remind  me  of  my  promise.  I  though 
within  myself,  that  if  the  thing  was  not  worth  that,  i,t  was  not 
worth  my  trouble  in  performing.    *##**#*****♦*** 

And,  now  that  you  have  discharged  your  part  of  the  condition 
I  secretly  prescribed,  I  am  very  apprehensive  that  you  have  form- 
ed an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  I  can  do  for  you  in  this  respect* 
I  am  a  man  of  very  limited  observation  and  inquiry,  and  know 
litde  but  of  those  things  which  lie  within  those  limits.  If  I  wished 
to  form  an  universal  library,  I  should  feel  myself  in  conscience 
obliged  to  resort  to  those  persons,  who  know  more  in  one  and  ano- 
ther class  of  literature  than  I  did,  and  to  lay  their  knowledge  in 
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"whatever  they  understood  best,  under  contribution.  But  this  I  do 
not  mean  to  undertake  for  you;  I  will  reason  but  of  what  I  know; 
shall  leave  you  to  learn  of  the  Professors  themselves,  as  to  the 
thing  to  which  I  have  never  dedicated  myself. 

You  will  find  many  of  my  ideas  of  the  studies  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  books  to  be  read,  by  young  persons,  in  the  Enquirer^  and 
more  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  Preface  to  a  small  book  for  chil- 
dren, entitled, '  Scripture  Histories  given  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,' 
in  two  volumes,  24mo. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  imagination  is  to  be  cultivated  in  edu- 
cation, more  than  the  dry  accumulation  of  science  and  natural 
facts.  The  noblest  part  of  man  is  his  moral  nature;  and  I  hold 
morality  principally  to  depend,  agreeably  to  the  admirable  maxim 
of  Jesus,  upon  our  putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  another,  feel- 
ing his  feelings,  and  apprehending  his  desires;  in  a  word,  doing  to 
ethers,  as  we  would  wish  were  we  they,  to  be  done  unto. 

Another  thing  that  is  a  great  and  most  essential  aid  to  our  cul- 
tivating moral  sentiments,  will  consist  in  our  studying  the  best 
models,  and  figuring  to  ourselves  the  most  excellent  thmgs  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  To  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  so  val- 
uable as  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Romq.  There  are  certain 
coldblooded  reasons  that  say,  that  the  ancients  were  in  nothing 
better  than  ourselves,  that  their  stature  of  mind  was  no  taller,  and 
Aeir  feelings  in  nothing  more  elevated,  and  that  human  nature  in 
all  ages  and  countries  is  the  same.  I  do  not  myself  believe  this. 
But  if  it  is  so,  certainly  ancient  history  is  the  bravest  and  subli- 
mest  fiction  that  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  create. 
No  poets,  or  romance-writers,  or  story-tellers,  have  ever  been  able 
to  feign  such  models  of  an  erect  and  generous  and  public  spirited 
and  self-postponing  mind,  as  are  to  be  found  in  Livy  and  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus.  If  the  story  be  a  falsehood,  the  emotions, 
and  in  many  readers,  the  never-to-be-destroyed  impressions  it  pro- 
duces, are  real:  and  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  die  man  that  has 
not  been  imbued  with  these  tsues  in  his  earliest  youth,  can  never 
be  so  noble  a  creature,  as  the  man  with  whom  they  have  made  a 
part  of  his  education  stands  a  chance  to  be. 

To  study  the  Greek  and  Roman  history  it  were  undoubtedly 
best  to  read  it  in  their  own  historians.  To  do  this,  we  must  have 
a  competent  mastery  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  But  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  to  put  oflF  the  study  long,  under 
the  idea  that  a  few  years  hence,  we  will  read  these  things  in  the 
originals.  You  will  find  the  a^tory  told  with  a  decent  portion  of 
congenial  feeling  in  RoUin's  Ancient  History,  and  Vertot's  Revo^ 
lutions  of  Rome.  You  should  also  read  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  a 
translation  into  English  or  French  of  Dionysius'  Antiquities;  Mil- 
ford  for  the  History  of  Greece,  and  Hooke  for  that  of  Rome,  are 
writers  of  some  degree  of  critical  judgment;  but  Hooke  has  a 
baleful  scepticism  about,  and  a  pernicious  lust  to  dispute,  the  vir- 
tues of  illustrious  men,  and  Milford  is  almost  frantic  with  the  lov& 
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of  despodsm  and  oppression.  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  tad 
Blackwell's  Court  of  Augustus  are  books  written  in  the  right  spi- 
rit. And  if  jrou  do  not  soon  read  Thucydides  in  the  original, 
you  will  soon  feel  yourself  disposed  to  read  Sallust,  and  Livy,  and 
perhaps  Tacitus,  in  the  genuine  language  in  which  these  glorious 
men  have  clothed  their  thoughts. 

The  aim  of  my  meditation  at  this  moment  is  to  devise  that' 
course  of  study  that  shall  make  him  who  pursues  it  independent 
and  generous.  For  a  similar  reason,  therefore,  to  that  which  has 
induced  me  to  recommend  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  I 
would  next  call  the  attention  of  my  pupil  to  the  age  of  cluvahry. 
This  also  is  a  generous  aope,  though  of  a  veiy  different  cast  fh)m 
that  of  the  best  period  of  ancient  history.  Each  has  its  beauty. 
Considered  in  relation  to  man,  as  a  species  of  being  divided  into 
two  sexes,  the  age  of  chivalry  has  gready  the  advantage  over  tfaie 
purest  ages  of  antiquity.  How  far  their  several  excellencies  nuay 
be  united  and  blended  together  in  future  time,  may  be  a  matter 
for  after-consideratioti.  You  may  begin  your  acquaintance  mUx 
the  age  of  chivalry  with  St.  Palaye's  Memoires  sUr  rAnciemie 
Chevalrie,  and  Southey's  Chronfcle  of  the  Cid.  Cervantes'  admi'* 
rable  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  if  read  with  a  deep  feeling  of  its 
contents,  and  that  high  veneration  for  and  strong  sympathy  widi 
its  hero,  which  it  is  calculated  to  excite  in  every  ineeiiuous  xnind, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  records  of  the  principles  of  chivalry.  t^VatL' 
not  anxious  to  recommend  a  complete  cycle  of  the  best  writers  oft 
any  subject.  You  cannot  do  better  perhaps  in  that  respett,  tihmf' 
have  done  before  you.  I  always  found  one  writer,  in  his  Ocos^' 
sional  remembrances  and  references,  leading  to  another,  till  I  aigbt,, 
if  I  had  chosen  it,  have  collected  a  complete  library  of  iSii  beiC 
books  on  any  given  topic,  without  being  obliged  to  reciir  tO.an^ 
one  living  cbunseUor  tor  his  advice.  ■  i' 

We  can  never  get  at  the  sort  of  man  that  I  am  contewphtibg^^ 
and  that  I  would,  if  I  could,  create,  without  making  biflA  alao  a. 
reader  and  lover  of  poetry.  I  require  from  him  the  glow  df  » 
tellect  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  glow  of  a  socisu  teinff*  ^I 
would  have  him  have  his  occasional  moods  of  sublimity,  aim  if  f 
may  so  call  it,  literary  tenderness,  as  well  as  a  constant  determi- 
nation of  mind  to  habits  of  philanthropy.  You  will  find  fMiit 
good  ideas  on  the  value  of  poetry  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  DeblKDS; 
of  Poesy,  and  the  last  part  of  Sir  William  Temple's  JJisrellaifitefc' 

The  subject  of  poetry  is  intimately  connected  with  the  last  ssA^' 
ject  I  mentioned,  the  age  of  chivalry.  It  is  in  the  institutions' of 
chivalry  that  the  great  distinctive  characteristics  of  moderfk  ifiooft' 
ancient  poetry  originate.  The  soul  of  modern  poetry,  sejpar^djjr 
considered,  lies  in  the  importance  which  the  spirit  of  chivalry  hat 
given  to  the  female  sex.  The  ancients  pitted  a  man'  against  a  diin^ 
and  thought  much  of  his  thews  and  sinews  and  the  graces  and  ear 
^^gy  which  nature  has  given  to  his  corporeal  frame.  This  vrkB  the 
state  of  Uiings  in  the  time  of  Uomert    In  a  morerefincidagstbsf 
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acfided  all  those  excellencies^  i^icft  gmtr  out  of  tKe  most  fervid  2tai 
entire  love  of  country.  Antiquity  taught  hfer  natives  to  love  wo- 
men; and  that  not  in  the  ^uifest  sertse;  thfe  arg«  of  chividiy  taught* 
her  subjects  to  atdort  them;  I  thlni  quite  cdkittiaty  tb  the  vulgar 
maxim  on  the  subject,  that  love  is  never  loVe  in  its  best  spiHt  but- 
among  unequals.  The  love  of  parent  and'  child'  is  its  best  modd; 
md  its  most  permanent  effect.  It  is  therefore  an  excellent  inven- 
tion of  modem  times,  that,  while  womaii  by  the  nature  of  thitigs 
must  look  up  to  man,  teaches  us  to  regard  woman,  not  meiiely  as^' 
a  convenience  to  be  made  use  of^  but  as  a  being  to  be  treated  with 
courtship  and  consideration  and  deference. 

^  Agreeable  to  the  differeiifce  between  what  we  call  the  heroic^ 
times,  and  the  times  of  ehivalryy  are  the  characteristic  features  of 
ancient  and  modem  poetry.  The  ancient  is  simple,  and  manly^ 
and  distinct;  full  of  severe  graces  and  heroic  enthusiasm.  The? 
modem  excels  more  in  tenderness,  and  the  indulgence  of  a  tone' 
of  magnificent  obscurity.  The  ancients  upon  the  whole  had'mor^ 
energy;  we  have  more  of  the  wantoning  of  the  imagination,  aad^ 
the  conjuring  up  a  fairy  vision 

Of  sonde  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  tire, 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  ancient  or  the  modeftr 
poetry  is  best;  both  are  above  all  price;  but  it  is^  certain  that  the 
excellencies  that  are  all  our  owii,  have  a  magnificence,  and  a  beau- 
ty,  and  a  thrilling  character  that  nothing  can  surpafss.    The  best' 
En^ish  poets  are  Shakspeare  and  Milton  and  ChaUcer  and  Spenser; 
Ariosto  is  above  all  others  the  poet  of  chivalry.     The  Greek  and' 
Latin  poets  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate.  There  is  one  book 
of  criticism,  and  perhaps  only  one,  that  I  Would  rfecdmmend'to 
you,  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literatui^e.,.  The  book  is  de- 
ibrmed  indeed  with  a  pretty  copious  sprinkling  of  Gettnan  mysti- 
cism, but  it  is  fraught  with  a  great  mtdtitude  of  admirable  obser- 
vations. 

The  mention  of  criticism  leads  me  to  a  thought  which  I  will 
immediately  put  down.  I  would  advise  a  young  person  to  be  very 
moderate  in  his  attention  to  new  books.  In  ail  the  wortd  I  think 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  moi*e  despicable  than  the  man  that  con- 
fines his  reading  to  the  publications  of  the  day;  he  is  next  in  rank* 
to  the  boarding-school  miss,  who  devours  every  nbvel"  that  is " 
apiawned  forth  from  the  pi*ess  of  the  season.  If' you  look  into  re- 
views, let  it  be  principally  to  wonder  at  the  stolidity  of  your  con-^ 
teinporaries,  who  regard  them  as  the  oracles  of  learning. 

One'other  course  oif  reading  I  would  earnestly  recomme*fd  to 
youj  and  many  persons  would  vehjementiy  exclaim  against  me  for* 
d'oitag  so— ^Metaphysics.    It  excels  perhaps  all  other  studies  in  the' 
world,  in  the  character  of  a  practicd  logic,  a  disciplining  and  sub- 
tilising of  the  rational  faculties.     Metaphysics,  we  arc  tcSd,  is  a^ 
mere  jargon,  where  men  dispute  for  everwitlRmt  gakiing-a  ■•iteigje' 
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step:  it  is  nothing  but  specious  obscurity  and  ignorance:  This  i3i 
not  my  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  metaphysics  is  the  theoretical 
science  of  the  human  mind:  and  it  would  be  strange  if  mind  wa» 
the  only  science  not  worth  studying,  or  the  only  science  in  which 
real  knowledge  could  not  be  acquired*  Secondly,  it  is  the  theo- 
retical science  of  the  universe,  and  of  causation,  and  must  settle, 
if  ever  they  can  be  settled,  the  first  principles  of  natural  religion. 
As  to  its  uncertainty,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  with  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  can  read  what  has  been  best  written  on  free-wiU 
and  necessity,  on  self-love  and  benevolence,  and  other  grand  ques- 
tions, and  then  say  that  nothing  has  been  attained,  and  that  all  thi^ 
is  impertinent  and  senseless  waste  of  words*  I  would  particularly 
recommend  bishop  Berkeley,  especially  his  Principles  of  Humau 
Knowledge,  and  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  and  Hart- 
ley's Observations  on  Man.  Your  own  Jonathan  Edwards  has 
written  excellently  on  free-will;  and  Hutcheson  and  Hazlitt  on 
self-love  and  benevolence*  The  tide  of  Hutcheson's  book  is,  An 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions  and  Affections^ 
and  of  Hazlitt's,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Human  Action* 
No  young  man  can  read  Andrew  Baxter's  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  the  Human  Soul,  without  being  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  Lan- 
guage*  Language  is  as  necessary  an  instrument  for  condiictinj^ 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  as  the  hands  are  for  conducting  ,the 
operations  of  the  body;  and  the  most  obvious  way  of  acquiring 
the  power  of  weighing  and  judging  words  aright,  is  by  enabling 
ourselves  to  compare  the  words  and  forms  of  different  languages. 
I  therefore  highly  approve  of  classical  education.  It  has  been  of- 
ten said  by  the  wise  men  of  the  world,  what  a  miserable  waste  of 
time  it  is,  that  boys  should  be  occupied  for  successive  year  after 
year  in  acquiring  the  Greek  and  Latin  tonguesl  How  much  more 
usefully  would  these  years  be  employed  in  learning  the  knowledge 
of  things,  and  of  making  a  substantial  acquaintance  with  the  stu- 
dies of  mtn!  I  totally  dissent  from  this.  As  to  the  knowledge  of. 
things,  young  men  will  soon  enough  be  plunged  into  the  mire  <m 
cold  and  solid  realities,  those  things  that  it  is  the  calamity  of  niaii 
that  he  should  be  condemned  to  consume  so  much  cf  his  mature 
life  upon;  and  I  should  wish  that  those  who  can  afford  the  leisure 
of  education,  should  begin  with  acquiring  something  a  little  gen^- 
ous  and  elevated.  As  to  the  studies  of  men,  if  boys  begin  with 
them  before  they  are  capable  of  weighing  them,  they  will  acqui|i|e 
nothing  but  prejudices,  which  It  will  be  their  greatest  interest  an^ 
highest  happiness  with  infinite  labor  to  unlearn.  Words  are  happily 
a  knowledge  to  the  acquisition  of  which  the  faculties  of  boys  a|« 
perfectly  competent,  and  which  can  do  them  nothing  but  gbod* 
Nature  has  decreed  that  human  beings  should  be  so  long  in  a  state  * 
of  npnage,  that  it  demands  sQme  ingenuity  to  discover  how  the 
ye^rs  of  boys  of  a  certain  condition  in  life,  m^y  be  employed  in- ' 
noc^t^y,  ip  Requiring  good  habits,  and  none  o^^  &at  appeaiwce  cJf 
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reason  and  wisdom,  which  in  boys  surpasses  in  nothings  the  in- 
structions we  bestow  on  monkies  and  parrots.  One  of  the  best 
maxims  of  the  eloquent  Rousseau,  is  where  he  says,  the  master-^ 
piece  of  a  good  education  is  to  know  how  to  lose  time  profitably. 

Every  man  has  a  language  that  is  peculiarly  his  own;  and  it 
should  be  a  great  object  with  him  to  learn  whatever  may  give  it 
lustration  to  the  genius  of  that.  Our  language  is  the  English. 
For  this  purpose  then  I  would  recommend  to  every  young  man, 
ivho  has  leisure,  to  acquir.e  some  knowledge  of  the  Saxon  and  one 
or  two  other  Northern  languages.  Home  Tooke  in  his  Diversions 
of  Purley,  is  the  only  man  that  has  done  much  towards  analysii  g 
Ae  elements  of  the  English  tongue.  But  another,  and  perhaps 
still  more  important  way,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  arid  true  relis^j 
of  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue,  is  by  studying  its  successive^ 
authors  from  age  to  age.  It  is  an  eminent  happiness  we  possess, 
that  our  authors  from  generation  to  generation  are  so  much  worth 
studying.  The  first  resplendent  genius  in  our ,  literary  atmals  is 
Chaucer.  From  his  age  to  that  of  Elizabeth  we  have  n6t  much; 
but  it  will  be  good  not  entirely  to  drop  any  of  the  links  bf  the  chain. 
The  period  of  Elizabeth  is  perfectly  admirable.  Roger  Ascham 
and  Golding's  translation  of  Momay's  Trewnesse  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  are  among  the  best  canonical  books  of  genuine  EngUslu 
Next  come  the  translators  of  that  age,  "who  are  worthy  to  be  stii^ 
died  day  and  night  by  those  who  would  perfectly  feel  the  genius 
of  our  language.  Among  these,  Phaer's  Vitgili  Chapman^  Ho- 
mer, and  sir  Thomas  North's  Plutarch  are  perhaps  the  best,  aAd 
sire,  in  my  opinion,  incomparably  superior  to  the  later  translations 
of  these  authors.  Of  course  I  hardly  need  say,  that  lord  Bacon 
is  one  of  the  first  writers  that  has  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of 
human  creatures,  and  one  of  those  who  is  most  worthy  to  be  stu- 
died. I  might  have  brought  him  in  among  the  metaphysicians; 
but  I  preferred  putting  him  here.  Nothing  can  be  more  maghifi^ 
cent  and  impressive  than  his  language;  it  is  rather  that  of  a  god, 
than  a  man.  I  would  also  specially  recommend  Burton's  Anatb- 
my  of  Melancholy,  and  the  writings  of  sir  Thomas  Browne.  No 
man,  I  suppose,  is  to  be  told  that  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  are  among  the  most  astonishing  specimens  of  the 
iiuman  intellect.  Shakspeare  is  the  greatest,  and  stands  an  immense 
distance  from  all  the  rest.  But,  though  he  outshines  them,  he 
does  not  put  out  their  light.  Ben  Jonson  is  himself  an  host:  of 
^eaumont  and  Fletcher  I  cannot  think  without  enthusiasm;  and 
Ford  and  Massinger  will  deserve  to  be  studied. — Even  French 
literature  was  worthy  of  some  notice  in  these  times,  and  Montaigne 
is  entitled  to  rank  with  some  of  the  best  English  prose-writers,  his 
contemporaries. 

In  looking  over  what  I  have  written,  I  think  I  have  not  said 
€ttough  on  the  subject  of  modem  history.     Your  language  is  En- 

Sjlish;  the  frame  ot  your  laws  and  your  law-courts  is  essentially 
Eflglish.     Therefore,  and  because  the  English  mordl  atod  intcllec- 


tiu4  ctuM^acter  ranks  the  foiX  of  mpfUm  times,  I  ^ok  EngU^h  Jbi»- 
tqry  is  entjitled  to  your  prefer^ce*  WJhoey.er  reads  EngUsh  hin- 
tQ;ry  pgiust.take  Hume  for  W*  t^xt  The  subtjiely  pf  his  wind,  th^ 
depth  ojf  his  concegptioiv},  and  the  surpassing  graces  of  his  compo*- 
sition,  must  always  place  him  in  the  first  class  of  writers.  Bis 
work  is  tarnished  with  a  worthless  partiality  to  the  race  of  kingn 
thfit  Sicodand  sejat  tp  reign  avjer  us;  and  is  wofully  destitute  of  tbiit 
energetic  moral  and  pubUc  feeling  that  distin^ishes  the  I^atin  hi^* 
torians.  Yet  we  have  nothing  else  .on  the  general  subject,  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  composition.  jE  have  already  spoken  of  the 
■ei^phatic  attention  that  is  due  to  the  age  of  chivalry.  The  feudal 
3y«tejm  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  of  tht:  human 
mxind.  It  is  a  great  ml&take  to  say  that  these  were  dark  agea.  It 
was  about  this  period  that  logic  was  invei^.ted;  for  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  ancients  knew  nothing  about  close  rea3oning  and 
2tfx  unbroken  chain  of  argumentative  deduction,  in  comparison  with 
the  modems.  For  all  the  excellence  we  possess  in  this  art,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  schoolmen,  the  monks  and  friars,  in  the  ^oti- 
ti^de  of  their  cloisters.  It  is  true,  that  they  were  too  proud  of 
their  new  acquisitions,  and  subtilized  and  refined  till  occasionally 
lihey  became  truly  ridiculous.  This  does  not  extinguisli  their  claim 
tp  oiAT  applause,  though  it  has  dreadfully  tarnished  the  lustre  of 
tl?ieir  4nemory  in  the  vulgar  eye.  Hume  passes  over  the  feudal 
system  and  the  age  of  chivalry,  as  if  it  were  a  dishonour  to  his  pw 
to  be  en^ployed  on  these  subjects,  while  he  enlarges  with  endless 
copiousness  on  the  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  Charle3  the  Firvtf 
^nd  the  execrable  public  and  private  profligacy  of  Charley  the  Se- 
cond. 

Next  to  the  age  of  feudality  and  chivalry,  the  period  of  English 
history  most  worthy  of  our  attention,  lies  between  the  accesskm 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  Restoration.  But  let  no  man  think  that  he 
learns  any  thing,  particularly  of  modem  history,  by  reading  a  sin- 
gle book.  It  fortunately  happens,  as  far  as  the  civil  wars  are  coor 
pern^d,  that  we  have  two  excellent  writers  of  the  t^co  pj^osiite 
parties,  Clarendon  and  Ludlow,  beside  many  others  worthy  to  ^ 
consulted.  You  should  also  conpult  as  many  lives  of  eminent  per* 
sons  connected  ^ith  th^  period  then  under  your  considb^tion,  fn 
you  can  conveniently  procure.  Letters  of  Wte,  memoriaU^  «b4 
public  papers  are  in  this  respect  of  inestimable  value,  th^j  m 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  pri^cipal  actors  in  the  scene,  writisff 
their  owii  hi3tory.  I^e  that  would  really  understand  history,  stuniM 
proceed  ip  some  degree  as  if  h^  were  writing  history.  He  shouM 
be  surrounded  with  chronologic^  tables  and  maps.  He  shovU 
conapare  one  author  wifh  another,  and  not  put  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  any. .  This  is  the  difference  I  make  between  reading 
and  study.  He  that  confines  Jiimself  to  (Mie  book  at  a  tixn^  i|iay 
he  amused,  but  is  jd^o  student.  In  order  to  ^tudy,  |  must  ait  19 
^o^e  m^^sip-e  in  the  middle  of  a  library.  Nor  pa^  any  one  trok 
r^^Wt  yijjvjpt  the  Egn>^  ef  a  p^^.tp  ia«k^  notes,  mdi^ 


stracts,  and  arrangementB  of  datfeB.  Th6  flhorter  these  «6ies,  mH 
the  more  they  can  be  looked  through  ^  a  glance^  the  better.  The 
only  limit  in  this  respect,  is  that  diey  should  be  so  conslaructed^ 
that  if  I  do  not  look  at  them  again  till  after  an  interval  of  seveft 
years,  I  should  understand  them.  Learn  to  read  slow — if  yoa 
ke,ep  to  your  pointy  and  do  not  suffer  your  thoughts,  according  to 
an  old  phrase,  to  go  a  wool-gathering,  you  willie  in  little  danger 
•f  excess  in  this  direction.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  *  *  ' 
My  best  wjishes  attend  you. 

No.  Ifc 

Skinner  Street^  March  19,  181S. 
My  deah  sir, — Whatever  was  left  imperfect  in  your  second 
letter,  as  to  my  Paper  of  advice,  is  fully  made  up  m  your  last^ 
and  I  am  more  than  satisfied. 

The  question  you  ask,  why  am  I  silent  in  this  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politics?  is  a  veiy  natural  one,  and  I  will  give  you  an  inge* 
nuous  answer.  The  person  who  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  course 
of  his  studies,  I  naturally  concluded  had  some  respect  for  my  lite- 
raiy  character;  and  I  therefore  thought  it  superfluous  (as  far  as  it 
could  be  avoided)  to  repeat  any  thing  I  had  said  in  my  public 
writings,  or  to  refer  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  thing  therem  treat- 
ed. Even  the  person,  who  without  ever  having  known  me,  should 
have  sufficient  respect  for  my  advice  to  make  it  in  any  degree  his 
compass  to  steer  by,  would  hardly,  I  thought,  be  so  indolent  or 
indifferent,  as  not  to  inquire  what  I  had  myself  written  for  ttie 
amusement,  improvement,  and  instruction  of  my  species  generally. 
Tl^e  species  of  composition  denominated  novel,  a  sort  of  prdse-^ 
epic,  and  in  my  opinion  a  memorable  addition  to  the  stock  of  bu- 
rn^ literature,  which  with  a  few  exceptions,  did  not  assume  its 
present  consummate  form  till  the  ajje  of  Fielding  and  Richardson: 
but  I  am  a  writer  of  novels;  and  tor  that  reason  principally  I  was 
silent  under  that  head.  I  have  also  written  on  the  science  of  po- 
litics; and  though  my  work  is  twenty  five  years  old,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  am  grown  very  little  wiser  under  that  article:  if  I  had  to 
write  my  work  over  again,  I  could  correct  many  errors,  but  scarce- 
ly any  thing  that  strikes  my  mind  as  fundamental.  In  my  inquiry 
concerning  Political  Justice,  I  have  not  only  laid  down,  as  weU  as 
I  Was  able,  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  truth,  but  have  al- 
so made  a  point  of  commemorating,  and  delivering  a  candid  and 
sincere  judgment  respecting  almost  every  considerable  political 
writer  that  fell  in  my  way.  What  therefore  could  I  have  added 
in  my  Letter  of  advice,  to  what  in  that  work  I  have  delivered?^ 

I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  my  letter,  printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
which  I  caused  to  be  so  printed,  merely  because  it  has  hap{^ened  to 
me  very  many  times  to  have  the  s^me  request  made  to  me  by 
young  men,  which  from  you,  occasioned  the  writihg  these  pages; 
«ad  I  thought  it  might  save  some  trouble,  and  be  the  means  of 
'Wftc  good,  to  have  the  paper  always  at  hand,  to  ^ive  away  to  any 
P^non  to  whoni  I  judged  it  might  bedettMoler.  Thi&  dopy  is  sent 
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merely  to  gratify  your  private  curiosity:  as  I  would  not  be  the 
means,  or  appear  to  be  the  means,  of  checking  any  additional  sale 
which  the  insertion  of  my  letter  might  bring  to  Mr.  Constable's 
magazine.     ***** 

No.  III. 

Skinner  Street^  April  2/,  1818.. 

—. You  %ay  that  *  since  the  arrival  of  my  paper,  you. 

have  been  sedulously  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  old  English 
authors,  and  of  the  classics.'  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  right  as  to 
the  first.  I  had  some  doubts  on  this  point  when  I  penned  my  Ud« 
vice;  that  is,  I  doubted  whether  it  was  right  for  readers  in  eeneralf 
though  I  was  sure  that  what  I  put  down  was  reasonable  for  you. 
For  I  was  obliged  to  consider  in  writin^,.though  I  did  not  name  the 
consideration,  that  part  of  your  object  was  to  collect  books,  and  that, 
you  could  not  suddenly  add  old  and  scarce  books  to  your  collec- 

tion  when  you  were  once  fixed  in .  I  cannot  better  express 

the  ground  of  my  doubt  above  conveyed,  than  by  a  quotation  from 
Ben  Jonson's  Discoveries.  He  says, '  Therefore  youth  ought  to  be 
instructed  betimes,  and  in  the  best  things;  for  we  hold  those  longest 
we  take  soonest.  And  as  it  is  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to  youth, 
first,  so  let  them  be  clearest;  as,  Livy  before  Sallust,  Sidney  before 
Donne.  And  beware  of  letting  them  tastt-  Gower  and  Chaucer  at 
first,  lest  falling  too  much  in  love  with  antiquity,  and  not  appre- 
"hending  the  weight,  they  grow  rough  and  barren  in  language  only.* 
Now  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  caution  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  and 
his  contemporaries  are  now  somewhat  obsolete  to  us,  as  Chaucer 
was  to  him.  The  best  model  perhaps  for  a  modern  English  style^ 
would  be  a  due  mixture  and  medium  of  Burke  and  Hume^  adding, 
When  you  have  gained  this  substratum,  as  much  wealth  from  the 
elder  writers,  as  may  be  consistent  with  this  platform  and  system 
in  building. 

Again,  as  to  what  you  say  of  the  classics,  I  have  some  doubt 
about  the  indiscriminate  use  of  your  pen  in  making  translations*. 
I  know  it  is  good  in  part,  for  this  is  the  sure  way  of  discovering 
whether  we  perfectly  understand  our  author.  But,  I  know  also^ 
that  we  ought  frequently,  while  we  read  books  in  another  tongue^ 
to  forget  for  the  time  that  there  is  any  other  language  than  that 
we  are  reading.  It  is  thus  we  shall  come  to  relish  their  idiom; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  continually  seeking  for  equiva^ 
lent  phrases  in  English,  we  shall  go  on  much  as  children  do  in  be- 
ginning to  talk  or  write  French,  whose  phrases  and  construction- 
are  English,  and  the  words  only  bonowed  from  our  neighbour 
tongue. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  disapprove  the  very  limited  list  of  classics 
you  now  set  down.  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  to  be  laid  aside^  as 
we  lay  aside  our  old  clothes.  My  own  method  through  the  greater, 
part  of  my  life  has  been,  to  devote  at  least  one  hour  of  every  day 
to  the  classics,  and  by  this  meaiis  I  found  the  bpok*shelye$  of  Vfk^^ 
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krain  enlarging^  till  at  last  the  classics  made  an  appearance  not  altCH* 
gether  despicable.  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  shut  out  the  poets* 
You  say,  *  Is  there  a  condition  of  life  more  replete  with  enjoy- 
ment, than  that  of  a  young  man,  with  moderately  independent 
circumstances,  &c.  &c.  Sec?';  I  say,  in  reply,  ^  Is  there  a  condition 
of  life  more  full  of  the  noblest  promise  of  honour  and  ust  fulness^ 
a:nd  therefore  more  replete  with  enjoyment,  than  that  of  a  yoQng 
man,  with  certain  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  who  no  revenius 
Has  but  his  good  spirits  and  inborn  energies  to  feed  and  i^lothe  him?\ 
I  have  tried  the  one;  you  are  about  to  try  the  other.  rBot'^  have 
their  disadvantages  and  their  temptatipns.  But  youf  s,  1  an^'  afriaid^, 
is  the  most  dangerous.  Man  is  ai  creature  of  so  frail  and  feeble  a 
texture,  that  we  want  all  appliance  and  means  to  boqt^  and  eveq  ii^ 
some  degree  the  stimulus  of  stem  necessity,  in  addition  to  our 
own  original  good  dispositibns,  to  make  us  do  our  duty  fully,  and 
not  sometimes  be  found  like  a  faithless  centinel,  sleeping  upon  our 
post.  See  what  you  can  do  to  counteract  this  evil!  May  your  slum- 
bers be  short,  conducing  only  to  the  infusion  of  new  vigour,  and 
not  paitaking  of  that  lethargy,  in  which  our  powers,  our  honour^ 
and  ourselves,  are  momentarily  in  danger  of  being  lost  without  re^ 

medy,  ^      ^  ^        '   ^  ^  '       .. 

You  will  think  it  strange  in  me,  if  I  mention  a  new  bo6k,  and  by^ 
an  Aikin.  The  book  is  miss  Aikin*s  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  £U-f 
zabeth.  It  is  a  book  of  no  great  strength  and  still  less  d(;pth.  But 
it  contains  a  vast  deal  of  interesting,  and  some  curious  informa^ 
tion,  that  is  brought  together  in  no  other  book.     ***##* 

No.  IV. 

Skinner  Street^  June  29, 1818.; 

— — — —  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  good  fortune,  iiv. 
being  in  the  British  Islands  at  the  time. of  a  general  election^ 
This  is  an  instructive,  and,  in  some  respects,  an  animating  spec- 
tacle. Perhaps  I  have  not  fully  considered  all  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  two  modes:  but  I  dislike  the  French 
scheme  of  the  people  electing  an  elective  body,  and  then  these  elec- 
tors electing  the  legislature,  and  that  other  scheme'^  of  some  o.f  our 
reformers,  that  the  members  of  a  county  shall  be  elected  by  a  ballot 
to  take  place  in  every  little  district  and  market-town  on  the  same  day.r 
I  am  pleased  with  the  open  avowal  our  electors  make  of  their  sen- 
timents. 1  am  pleased  with  the  sympathy  excited  in  their  breasts 
by  their  general  congregating  to  the  place  of  election^  thus  reviv- 
ing (though  alas!  but  once  in  seven  years)  the  practical  and  health- 
ful feeling,  that  they  are  freemen.  I  am  pleased  with  the  scene  of 
an  election  protracted  for  four  or  five  days,  and  thus  nourishing 
the  love  of  what  is  right,  by  some  degree  of  uncertainty  and  sus- 
pense respecting  the  event:  I  am  an  enemy  to  mobs;  but  this 
sort  of  mob,  or  confluence  of  mankind,  expressly  directed  by.  the 
law,  and  terminating  in  a  specific  act,  seems  to  me  to  be  deprived' 
of  the  sting,  the  terror,  and  the  hot-blooded,  savage,  and  cJanMLt^-; 
qUs  feeling,  attendant  on  bodies  of  me!n^  CB^Vfed'^^^^^x'^"^^ 
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ofvrtt  pleasure,  and  chusing  for  diemselves  the  sott  of  exerticmto 
which  their  power  shall  be  directecL    *    *    *    ♦    » 

No.  V. 

Siirmer  Street,  yuhf24i^  181 S; 
'  ■  '  You  ask  me  my  sentiments'  respecting  the  wri- 

ters genendly  called  the  English  classics*  Let  us  see  who  they 
are*  I  suspect  that  at  the  head  of  them  are  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addt* 
son*  These  were  all  admirable  writers,  though  greatly  inferior  to 
the  great  writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  They  are,  however,  worth 
studying,  and  are  even  in  some  respects  entided  to  a  priority,  as 
being  to  a  great  degree  standards  of  the  language  now  m  use*  It 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  excel  P(>pe  in  his  kind,  that  is,  as  a  mail 
dehvering  in  metre  the  dictates  of  good  sense,  and  a  certain  obvious 
species  of  observation  on  life  and  manners,  seasoned  and  rendered 
acute  by  all'  the  poignancy  of  an  elegant  sort  of  wit  and  sarcasm. 
Addison  wants  strength;  but  his  deficiency  in  that  respect-  li 
compensated,  in  a  great  degree,  by  his  delicacy  and  refinement. 
His  humour,  wherever  displayed,  and  most  of  sdl  in  his  charactei' 
of  sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  is  inimitable.  The  third'  of  these  men; 
Swift,  is  vasdy  the  greatest.     The  depth  of  his  observation's 

Juality  very  scarce  in  that  age,  is  astonishing,  and  is  most  of  stll 
isplayed  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels.  There  is  not  a  page  of  that 
book,  that  you  may  not  read  six  times,  before  you  see  all  that  is 
in  it.  And  this  is  rendered  more  surprising  by  the  unaffected- sihi- 
plicity  and  plainness  with  which  he  delivers  himself  there,  and^ili 
all  his  writings.  Congreve,  the  contemporary  of  Pope,  Swift,  attf 
Addison,  is  also  worth  your  attention.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton, 
though  something  later,  is  fiilly  entitled  to  class  with  these,  whom 
he  exceedingly  surpasses  in  copiousness  and  energy.  These  are 
the  genuine  standards  of  English  ntylt. 

You  may  study  the  writers  since  that  age,  as  you  may  study  "die 
writers  before,  as  enlarging  the  stores  of  our  tongue^  bat  they^tf^ 
to  be  viewed  with  a  certain  caution.  They  are  not  our  standards.' 
Hume  is  in  a  high  degree  subde  and  elegant.  Burke  is  a  prbfeoiid 
thinker,  and  a  powerful  declaimer;  but  his  declamation  is  over-dr- 
namented  and  over^done.  Johnson  is  the  worst  of  this  trio.  Yft 
may  read  him  however,  sometimes  for  admiration,  still  ofteneras 
a  melancholy  example  of  something,  not  to  be  imitated. 

Rousseau  is  \'ery  nearly  the  best  writer  of  the  middle  part'^ 
the  last  century;  the  writer  from  whose  works  we  may  derive -tH^ 
greatest  degree  of  profit. 

Montesquieu  was  a  man  of  great  talents.  His  best  wort  is  hir 
Persian  Letters,  written  in  his  youth.  His  Spirit  of  Laws*  ir 
overrun  with  affectation.  Every  sentence  is  an  epigram.  Atod  of 
him  we  say  more  truly,  what  Johnson  sajrs  of  Shakspeare's  poiiBiDg; 
^  An  epigram  is  the  Cleopatra  for  which  he  loses  th^  worlds  aftd' 
is  content  to  lose  it.' 

I  have  answered  your  letter.  I  am  at  this  moment  incesa 
occupied  in  my  answer  to  Matthews  on  Population^  whidry  I 
lieve,  I  mentioned  to  you  before  you  left  Loadon* 
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I  think  I  ought  to  have  named  Bolingbroke  and  Shaftesbury 
with  the  authors  of  the  age  of  Addison,  though  greatly  inferior  as 
standards' to  those  already  mentioned*  Bolingbroke  is  manly,  but 
the  garden  of  his  language  has  never  felt  the  pruning  hook:  the 
branches  of  his  eloquence  choke  each  other  like  the  branches  of 
a  forest.  Shaftesbury  is  a  most  elegant  and  amiable  thinker,  but 
with  perpetual  affectation.  He  dances  so  much,  that  he  is  not  able 
to  wadk* 

No.  VL 
Skinner  Street^  September  11,  18' 8. 

I  have  looked  three  times  through  the  Letter  of 

Advice,  to  endeavour  to  discover  where  I  have  said,  ^  Read  the 
great  English  poets;  but  do  not  neglect  any  of  the  rest.'  But  as 
Shylock  says,  ^  I  cannot  find  it;  it  is  not  in  the  bond.^  If  your 
quotation  had  stood,  ^  Do  not  neglect  the  rest,^  I  should  ha^^e  said, 
*  I  did  not  write  it,  but  it  is  my  sentiment.'  But  *  do  not  neglect^ 
any  of  the  rest,'  is  certainly  too  much  for  me. 

With  respect  to  your  choice  of  them,  if  you  are  guarded  by 
common  fame,  you  will  not  materially  err;  and  it  will  be  good^at 
you  should  somewhat  use  your  own  independent  judgment,  in 
*^yiAg)  ^  l^is  has  been  praised  too  much;  and  this  not  enough.' 
You  win  have  much  aid  in  your  decision,  if  you  make'Shakspeare, 
and  Milton,  and  Chaucer,  and  Spenser  your  standards.  The  old 
poets  I  should  recommend  for  their  language,  their  depth  of  think- 
ing, and  their  strength  of  phrase.  I  have  given  you***  tolerable 
list  of  dramatic  poets;  and  if  you  grow  fond  of  them,  y6u-will  feel 
'prompted  to  read  their  poetical  compositions,  not  in  the  dramatic 
form,  and  those  of  the  men  they  teU  you  they  loved.  You  mil 
hardly  miss  Dryden  and  Pope,  or  even  the  melanchbty  Cowley. 
Remember  what  I  have  said,  that  ^  I  have  always  found  one  wri- 
ter in  his  occasional  remembrances  and  references  leading  to 
another,'  and  trust  yourself  to  that.  The  living  poets  I  would  wish 
to  have  some  of  your  attention,  but  ^  I  would  have  a  young  person 
to  be  very  moderate  in  his  attention  to  new  books.'  That  is  the 
vice  of  your  country. 

You  ask  me  for  ^  a  summary  view  of  the  distinguished  charac- 
teristics of  the  ages  of  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  George  III*  both  for 
poetry  and  prose.'  That  is  a  large  question;  and  I  beg  to  postpone 
iu  I  have  furnished  some  hints  towards  an  answer  in  former  letters. 

I  recommended  the  other  day  in  a  letter  to  a  young  author, 
whose  talents  I  respect,  to  undertake  a  book,  to  be  called  the  Lives 
of  the  Commonwealth  Men.  My  list  extended  to  ten  names;  Mil- 
ton, Algernon  Sidney^  Martin,  Vane,  president  Bradshaw,  presi- 
dent Scott,  his  successor  in  office,  Ludlow,  Henry  Ncvil,  Heniy 
Ireton,  Robert  Blake.  This  would  be  a  choice  hook  for  an  Ame- 
rican to  read,  though  no  American  could  write  it  as  it  ought  to 
be  written.  England  in  all  her  annals  has  produced  no  men,  as 
public  characters,  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  tht- se— not  even  an 
eleventh  to  be  added  to  these  ten.  They  were  allt^  thtvtVwX^xj^a^ 
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devoted  to  the  principles  of  republicanism,  and  looked  upo*  Ao-^ 
narchy  with  that  generous  horror  and  contempt,  which,  abstracti! 
edly  considered,  every  enlightened  and  impartial  man  must  regard 
it.  Now  every  reader  that^almost  at  all  deserves  the  name,  ought  in 
some  degree  to  play  the  part  of  an  author,  and  collate  the  materi<' 
als  of  a  subject,  nearly  as  if  he  were  going  to  treat  of  it  in  a  book* 
The  materials  of  the  Commonwealth  History  of  England  lie  prin* 
cipally  in  a  few  authors;  Clarendon,  Ludlow,  Whitlocke,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Clement  Walker,  sir  Henry  Vane,  Trials  of  the  Re- 
gicides, and  Noble.  To  be  sure,  he  who  would  have  his  collectton 
complete,  should  add  to  these,  Rushworth's  and  Thurloe's  Collect 
tion  of  State  Papers,  and  as  many  of  Milton's,  and  the  other  notable 
pamphlets  of  the  time  as  he  can  meet  with.  The  whole  would  not 
amount  to  fifty  volumes. 

I  should  have  answered  your  letter  dated  August  20,  sooner, 
but  for  other  occupations,  and  still  more  for  ill  health. 

Very  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

William  Godwin. 

P.  S.  I  believe  I  ought  to  add,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  that  yoa 
might  apprehend  my  idea,  that  I  confined  the  scheme  of  the.  book 
to  one  volume. — Of  my  heroes  Scott  was  hanged,  Bradshaw  and 
Ireton  were  gibbetted  after  death,  Algernon  Sidney  and  Vane  be- 
headed, Martin  was  a  prisoner  twenty  years,  and  Ludlow  an  ex- 
ile thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  died. 

List  of  Imoks  recommended  to  the  same  person  by  Stephen  Lee^ 
Esq.  librarian  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Mathematics. — Simson's  Euclid,  Robinson's  Conic  Sections, 
Bridge's  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  and  Mechanics, 
Bonnycastle's  Arithmetic,  Le  Croix,  Cours  de  Mathematiques, 
Woodhouse's  Trigonometry,  Hutton's  Mathematics,*  Mathemati- 
cal Tracts,  and  Mathematics  Dictionary,  Cagnoli's  Trigonometrv, 
Newton's  Principia,  La  Place,  Mecanique  Celeste,  Brook  Taylors 
Elements  of  the  Linear  Perspective,  Robinson's  Elements  of 
Mechanical  Philosophy,!  Taylor's  Logarithms,  Callet's  ditto.  Hut- 
ton's  ditto. 

PhysicO'MathematicSy  and  Mechanical  Jr^*.— Prony,  Architec- 
ture Hydraulique,  Nicholson's  Carpenter's  New  Guide,  Joiner's 
Assistant,  Principles  of  Architecture,  Mechanical  Exercises,  Stu- 
dent's Instructions  in  the  Five  Orders,  Stalkart's  Naval  Architec- 
ture, Steed's  ditto,  Vince's  Astronomy,  Young's  Lectures  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Biot,  Precis  (ou  Traite)  Elementaire  de  Phy- 
sique  Experimentale,  Montucia,  Histoire  de  Mathematiques, 
Smeeton's  Works,  Singer  on  Electricity,  Berthoud,  Traite  d'Hor- 
logerie,  Paynant,  Traite  de  Geoderie. 

Natural  History^  Agriculture^  &fc. — Linnaus,  Systema  Naturae, 
Shaw's  Zoology,  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  Kaimes'  Gentie- 
rtian  Farmer,  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Arthur  Young's^ 

*  Dr.  HuttoD  considers  the  American  edition  the  best, 
t  Edition  hy  Brewster. 
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Experimental  Fanner,  Cuvier,  Anatomie  Comparatif,  Blumen^ 
baches  Comparative  Anatomy  by  Lawrepce,  Kirby^s  Entomology, 
Wood's  Conchology,  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany,  Block's  Ic» 
thyology,  BakeweU  s  Geology,  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains  of  a 
Former  World* 

Miscellaneotis,i^^K\x&stVs  History  of  Modem  Europe,  Pinker* 
ton  on  Medals,  Biographical  Dictionary  by  Chalmers,  Diction- 
naire  Historique,Blan's  Chronology,  Johnson's  Dictionary,  Lowth's 
Grammar,  Murray's  Grammar,  Elegant  Extracts,  La  Harpe,  Ly» 
cee,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Com- 
merce, Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Eustace's  Classical 
Tour,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  pub- 
lished in  parts. 

Course  of  Law  Study ^  by  the  late  lord  Ashburton  (Mr*  Dun^ 
ntng). 

1.  Hume's  History  of  England,  particularly  observing  the  rise, 
progress,  and  declension  of  uie  feudal  system.  Minutely  attend  to 
the  Saxon  government  that  preceded  it,  and  dwell  on  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I,  Henry  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  James  I,  Charles  I,  and 
II,  and  James  IL 

2.  Blackstone.     On  second  reading  turn  to  the  references. 

3.  Mr.  Justice  Wright's  Tenures. 

4.  Coke  upon  L}^eton,  especially  every  word  of  Fee  Simple, 
Fee  Tail,  Life,  and  Years. 

5.  Coke's  First  and  Second  Institutes,  with  Serjeant  Hawkin's 
Compendium. 

6.  Coke's  Reports  and  Plowden's  Commencing;  and  in  succes* 
^on  the  Modem  Reporters. 

Additions  to  this  listy  by  cm  eminent  Irish  barrister* 
Sullivan's  Lectures  on  the  Feudal  Law,  Cruise's  Digest,  Gwil- 
lim's  edition  of  Bacon's  Abridgment,  particularly  the  head  of 
kases  for  years,  as  explanatory  of  the  different  heads  in  Coke;  Gil* 
bert  on  Rents,  and  on  Replevins,  Phillips  on  Evidence,  last  edition. 
Reeves'  History  of  die  Common  Law. 

AeT.   yiIL--OD£,    SAID  TO    Bi.   BT   LORD   BYRON. 

Published  in  the  same  volume  with  ^  Mazeppa^ 

Oh  Venice!  Venice!  when  thy  marble  walk 

Are  level  with  the  watecs,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee. 
What  should  thy  sons  do?— any  thing  but  weep: 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  tiieir  fathers— as  the  sHme, 
The  dull  green  ooase  of  the  receding  deep. 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam^ 
That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home, 
Are  they  to  those  that  were;  and  thus  they  creep. 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 
Oh!  agony— -that  centuries  should  reap 
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If  o  mellowMr  harrejit!  Thirteen  hundred  ye«ito 

Of  ^wealth  and  glory  tqmM  to  dust  and  lean; 

And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets. 

Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourper  greets 

And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears, 

And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  dram, 

With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 

The  echo  of  the  tyrant's  voice  along 

The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song, 

That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 

Of  gondolas-r-vand  to  the  busy  hum 

Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 

Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart, 

And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 

The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 

From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 

Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 

But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors, 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay, 

When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoftenM  terrors, 

And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay; 

And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay. 

The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death, 

When  Faiotness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 

And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 

Of  the  cold  staggiE^ring  raCe  which  Death  is  winning, 

Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away: 

Yet  so  relieving  the  o'e^-tortured  clay, 

To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath. 

And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain; 

And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 

He  feels  his  spirits  soaring — albeit  weak. 

And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek; 

And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps, 

That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps. 

And  so  the  film  icomes  o'er  him-^and  the  dizzy 

Chamber  swims  round  and  round— and  shadows  bus^' 

At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit,  and  gleam,  ^ 

Till  the  kst  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream, 

And  all  is  ice  and  blackness,— -and  die  earth 

That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

There  is  no  hope  for  nations! — Search  the  page 
Of  many  jtbousand  years— the  daily  scene. 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age. 
The  everlasting  to  be  which  fuUh  been^ 
Hath  taught  us  nought  pr  little:  still  we  lean 

On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weighty  and  wear 

Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  wi^  the  air; 

For  'tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down:  the  beasts 

Slaughtered  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 

Are  of  as  high  an  order— they  must  go 

Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  jthough  to  slaughter. 

Ye  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  Water, 

What  have  they  given  yo«r  chUdren  in  cetum? 

A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 

A  blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 

What!  do  not  yet  Sae  red*hot  ploughshares  bum, 

O'er  which  you  stumble  ui  a  false  ordeal, 

And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  rtcU; 

JUssing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 

And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars? 
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All  that  ycmr  iiree  hare  left  yoiii  all  that  Time 

Bequeaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 

SpriDg  from  a  difierent  them^!-— Te  lee  and  ready 

Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed! 

Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  despite  of  all. 

Ant !  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engender'd. 

By  the  down- thundering  of  the  prison^ wall, 

And  thirst  to  swallow  th^  sweet  waters  tender'd 

Gushing  from  Freedom^s  fountains— when  the  crowds 

Maddened  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 

And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 

The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 

Heavy  and  sore, — ^io  which  long  yoked  they  ploughM 

The  sand,— or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  g^in, 

'Twas  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow'd, 

And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain:— 

Yes!  the  few  spirits— who,  despite  of  deeds 

Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause, 

Those  momentary  staits  from  Nature's  laws. 

Which,  like  the  pestileitde  and  earthquake,  smite 

But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 

With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 

With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 

Cities  and  generations — ^fair,  when  free— 

For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  theet 

Glory  and  Empire!  once  upon  these  towers 

With  Freedom — godlike  Triad!  hovi^  ye  sate! 
Hie  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 

When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate. 

But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit — in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapped;  the  feasted  monarchs  knew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  bate, 
Although  thev  humbled— with  the  kingly  (ew 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  vo^  ager's  worship;— even  her  crimes 
W  ere  of  the  softer  order— ,bom  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  oor  fattened  on  the  dead, 
But  gladdenM  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread; 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
HalluwM  her  sheltering  banners*  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  arudi  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Wliicb,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled,  £arth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  61othed  in  chains,  which  dank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  namt*  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles; 
Yet  she  but  bhares  with  them  a  common  wo. 
And  callM  the  *^  kingdom'^  of  a  conquering  foe,«^ 
But  knows  what  all— and,  most  of  ail,  we  know-*- 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles! 

The  Dame  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 

O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  gp^oaning  giobe; 
Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigfns  to  owii 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purpte  robe; 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  cliaioless  mountains,  *tis  but  for  a  time, 
For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown. 
And  in  its  own  good  season  traoiples  dews 
The  sparkles  of  out  ashes.  One  great  oline^ 
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Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  oceas 

Are  keptajiart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 

Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 

BequeathM— a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 

And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 

Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 

As  if  his  sensieless  sceptre  were  a  wand 

Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science— 

Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 

Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer'd  and  suUime, 

Above  the  far  Atiantic!— She  has  taught 

Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  nag. 

The  floating  fence  of  Albion^s  feebler  crag. 

May  strike  to  those  whosejpra  right  hands  have  bought 

Rights  eheaply  earn'd^th  blood.  Still,  still,  foi  ever 

Better^  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  riveff 

That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 

Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 

Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 

And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep. 

Three  paces,  and!  then  faltering:r-better  be 

Where  the  extiogiiishM  Spartans  still  are  free, 

]  n  their  proud  ch«irnel  of  Thermopylae, 

Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh,— or  o'er  the  deep 

Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ooeaa  add. 

One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had» 

t)ne  freeman  more^  America,  to  thee! 

Foreign  Intelligence, 

?RANCE. 

School  for  Naturalists  and  Botanists.'^The  king  of  France  has 
lately  created,  on  the  proposition  of  the  minister  of  the  Interior,  a 
school  for  young  naturalistsi  it  is  attached  to  the  JFardin  du  Roij 
and  directed  by  the  professors  of  that  establishment.  The  inten- 
tion is,  that  aner  having  received  instruction  suflicient,  these  stu« 
dents  should  visit  different  parts  of  the  world,  at  the  expense  and 
for  the  advantage  of  the  state* 

The  excursions  they  will  undertake  will  be  conformable  to  Itine- 
raries traced  by  the  professors;  avoiding  coaintriea  already  suffi- 
ciently known.  All  their  researches  will  \>e  directed  to  useful 
ends.  This  institution,  which  promises  happy  result^,  is  a  seed, 
in  its  nature  abundantly  prolific;  but,  which  eventually  may  de- 
velop itself  to  the  great  profit  of  the  philosophic  world:  and  per- 
haps may  prove  the  germ  of  an  associadon  of  naturalists,  in  mor^ 
countries  man  one. 

Universal  Alphqbet.-^M.  Volnev,  peer  of  France,  well  known 
by  former  works,  has  lately  publisnea  a  volume  on  the  application 
of  the  European  alphabet  to  the  languages  of  Asia;  he  describes 
it  as  an  elementary  work,  useful  to  all  travellers  into  the  oriental 
continent.  This  writer  had  already  published  a  tract  entitled  Sim- 
plification of  Eastern  languages,  or  a  new  and  easy  method  of 
leamiag  the  Arabic,  the  Per9ian,  and  the  Tuildsh  languages,  by 
means  of  the  European  characters.    P«m>  i74S« 
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By  means  of  the  Roman  alphabet  with  certain  additional  signs, 
the  author  proposes  to  express  all  the  Asiatic  idioms,  and  thereby 
to  facilitate  our  researches  into  the  dialects,  the  history,  the  sci« 
ences,  the  arts,  and  the  immense  literary  treasures  of  Asia;  at  the 
same  time,  these  acquisitions  would  support  and  enlarge  the  com- 
mercial connc;;xions  of  Europe  with  the  original  country  of  the  hu- 
man race* 

This  work  is  dedicatod  to  the  Academy  at  Calcutta.  The  first 
part  of  it  comprizes  the  definitions  ^s  well  of  the  general  system  of 
sounds  pronounced,  as  of  the  system  of  letters,  or  signs  by  which 
those  sounds  are  expressed.  In  the  second  part  the  author  con- 
siders all  the  'Vocal  enunciations  and  tones  used  among  Europeans. 
They  amount  to  nineteen  or  twenty  vowels,  and  thirty-two  conso- 
sants,  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  richest  languages  of  Asia; 
the  Sanscrit  particularly,  according  to  several  of  its  alphabets. 

The  twenty-five,  or  twenty^six  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  are 
not  adequate  to  the  notation  of  all  the  variations  of  voice.  But 
this  alphabet  has  the  valuable  advantage  of  oflFering  the  most  sim- 
ple forms,  and  of  being  employed  throughout  Europe,  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  in  all  the  European  colonies  of  Asia.  M.  Vokiey  proposes 
to  render  it  universal,  by  obtaining  from  itself  other  simple  signs, 
necessary  to  mark  additional  sounds. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  work,  the  author  reduces  his  theory  to 
practice,  by  applying  it  to  the  Arabic  alphabet,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated  of  the  Asiatics,  though  not  so  vicious  in  its  ap- 
plication as  the  thousand' hyphen'd  Sanscrit.  The  same  process 
applies  to  the  Turkish,  the  Persian,  the  Syriac,  the  Hebrew,  the 
Ethiopian,  Sec;  and  even  to  Sanscrit  and  the  Chinese. 

The  curious  in  etjonology  will  find  in  this  work  many  new  and 
learned  applications  of  the  powers  of  the  letters:  and  we  have 
somewhat  enlarged  on  its  nature,  because  it  may  prove  extremely 
useful  to  the  preparatory  studies  of  our  youth  destined  for  Asia; 
not  to  notice  the  additional  assistance  it  may  afford  to  the  practical 
conduct  and  advantage  of  gendemen,  whose  situations  oblige  them 
to  daily  intercourse  with  Asiatics  of  various  provinces,  some  of 
whose  languages  are  acquired  with  difficulty,  or  but  imperfectiy, 
after  much  labour  and  time  spent  in  studying  them. 

OREBCE. 

State  of  Literature^f'^TYit  progress  of  that  civilization  which  is 
the  constant  attendant  or  consequence  of  letters,  continues  to  be 
rapid.  The  number  of  schools  of  the  second  order.  Gymnasia,  aug- 
ments daily.  The  principal  establishments  of  the  kind  are  at  Smyrna, 
at  Kydonios  (a  small  town  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos)  and  in  the  island  of  Chios.  A  young 
man,  a  native  of  Kydonios,  mentioned  above,  has  staid  long  enough 
in  the  printing-office  of  M.  Didot,  at  Paris,  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  art  of  printing.  Also,  a  daughter  of  the  professor  of  the  Gym- 
nasium in  that  town,  named  Eriantiiia,  not  more  than  eighteen 
3rears  of  age,  has  tnmslatad  mtoiiiod«caCjii«^)L^'B^TL^<^\i^^^'^^^ 
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the  Education  of  Daughters.  The  inhabitantft  of  Chios  have  held 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  raising  subscriptions  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  public  library. 

HOLLAND. 

Public  Instruction:  gratis.-^We  learn  from  the  last  annual  Re- 
port of  the  Schools  for  giving  gratuitous  instruction  at  Amsterdam, 
that  in  the  eleven  schools  of  this  description,  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  children  received  the  rudiments  of  education, 
gratis:  to  which  may  be  added,  about  eight  hundred  others  who 
received  instruction  in  the  evening  schools* 

Interesting  New  Publications. 

The  Addresses  of  the  Philadelphia  The  recent  alterations  ia  the  bounds- 

flocietj  for  the  promotion  of  National  ry  lines  of  counties  and  townships. 

Industry— collected  in   one  voL  Sro.  New  counties;  their  seats  of  justice 

pp.  276. — M.  Carey  and  Son.  and  distance  from  the  state  capital. 

—  Post  offices,  if  established  since  the 
The  History  of  the  Li^es  of  Abelard  year  1818. 

.  and  Heioisa,  with  their  genuine  letters,  The  latitude  and  lon^tude  of  new 

&c.   by  the  Bev,  J.  Berin^n,  with  a  towns,  and  other  important  points, 

beautiful  coloured  plate. — Republished  Roads  and  projected  canals,  with  the 

by  Abm.  Small.  names  of  the  streams,  &c.  which  they 

—  are  intended  to  connect. 

Baine*s  History  of  the  Wars  of  the        Minerals,  and  mineral  springs  of  re- 
French  Revolution,  kc.  with  notes  and  cent  discoyeiy. 

an  original  history  of  the  late  war  be-        Soil,  prodnctSy  and  face  of  the  coun- 

tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri-  try. 
tain.  Embellished  with  thirty-seren  por-        Natural  curiosities, 
traits  and  fifteen  maps,  &c.  4  vols.  8yo.        Indian  antiquities,  with  Ibe  origin  of 

*-M.  Carey  and  Son.  Indian  names. 

—  The   principal    bridges,  water-falls, 
A  Summary  Geography  of  Alabama,  and  lighthouses. 

By  £.  H.  Cummins,  Esq. — W.  Brown.  The  head  of  sloop  navigation,  on  the 

— -  principal  streams. 

Mr.  B.  Warner  has  in  the  press  the  The  altitude,  situation,  and  course  of 

'  third  edition  of  Guthrie'^s  Geography,  mountains,  with  their  local  names, 

revised  and  improved*  Errors  in  existing  maps,  with  hints  for 

[It  is  ftom  this  new  work  we  extract-  their  correction, 

ed  the  geographical  description  of  Flo-  *^ '  Information  on  any  of  the  above 

rida,  in  this  No.  p.  203.]  heads,  or  other  intelligence  which  will 

—  contribute  to  the  accuracy  of  the  work, 
M.  Carey  and  Son  have  in  prepara-  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  pub- 

tion  a  very  el^^t  and  useful  publica-  lishers,    Messrs.     Tanner,     Vallance, 

tion — a  new  edition  of '  Lavoisne's  Ge-  Kearny,  and  Co.  Philadelphia, 

nealogical.   Historical,  Chronological,  — 

and  Geographical  Atlas,   with  eleven  It  is  our  wish  to  g^ve  a  complete  list 

new  historical,  and  t*venty-six  geogra-  of  late  and  proposed  American  publica- 

phical  maps,  and  about  seventy  charts.  tions,— but  it  is  impossible  unless  the 

—  publishers  will  sji^pply  the  requisite  iii- 
JfaJiional  Atlcu. — Mr.  H.  S«  Tanner,  formation.  A  catalogue  of  all  the  pro- 
being  engaged  in  constructing  maps  of  ductions  of  the  American  press  for  the 
the  several  states  of  the  Union,  intend-  last  year,  would  be  curious  and  interest- 
ed for  the  New  American  Atlas,  now  ing,  and  might  prove  useful  to  the  book- 
publishing,  and,with  a  view  of  rendering  sellers  themselves.  Communications 
the  work  complete  and  acceptable  to  its  from  thexn,  as  well  as  from  all  authors 

patrons,  solicits  infonnation  on  the  sob-    and  compilers,  are  therefore,  to  this  end,> 
Joined  particulaLra:  respecttulLy  invited. 
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AaT.  L-^Es^atf  on  the  Necessity  of  Improving  our  National  FOf' 
ces.  By  WiUiam  Theobald  Wolfe  lone,  formerly  Officer  of 
Light  Cavalry,  Aid-de-camp  in  the  French  service,  and  Member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  New  York,  1819. 

n^HIS  18  an  exceedingly  well  written  pamphlet,  remarkable  for 
^  the  eloquence  with  which  the  author  has  given  expression  to 
his  views  of  a  subject  involving  a  momentous  question  of  natioii- 
al  policy.  He  has  borne  a  part  in  the  great  military  struggles  of 
Europe,  and  idms  at  communicating  for  the  benefit  of  this,  his  adopts 
ed  country,  the  information  which  nis  experience  abroad  has  ent* 
bled  him  to  acquire. 

Whether- his  views  be  sound  or  chimerical,  we  are  equally  in^ 
debted  to  hhki  ibr  the  motive  of  his  publication,  and  he  support4^ 
his  theory,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  very  cogent  and  sensible  ar^ 
guments. 

The  object  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  show  to  the  people  of  this 
eountry  how  false  is  the  security  in  which  they  now  repose,  on  the 
subject  of  the  continuation  of  peace,  and  their  ability  to  meet  a 
war  without  preparation.  It  is  a  warning  voice  calling  on  us  to 
behold  the  enormous  military  power  of  Great  Britsun,  her  immense 
resources  and  formidable  preparations,  her  grasping  ambition,  and 
the  probability  of  our  being  engaged  in  a  second  .and  more  arduous, 
cpnflict  with  her,  and  strenuously  recommencUng  active  and  exten* 
sive  preparations  for  such  an  event,  by  the  increase  of  our  fortifi- 
cations, army,  arsenals,  and  military  schools. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
these  topics  without  touching  on  questions  that  belong  to  par^ 
politics,  with  which  we  hlave  nothing  to  do,  and  it  is  difficult  even 
to  approach  such  subjects  without  wsdking  *  super  ignes  suppositof 
cineri  dolosoJ*  We  shall  therefore  merely  give  a  few  extracts  by 
way  of  recommending  the  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  author  begins  by  considering  the  important  change  which 
a  few  years  have  wrought  in  the  military  streti^gdwci^xci^a^sKi^^V^- 
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licy  of  Britain.     And  on  this  subject  wc  are  induced  by  the  elo- 
quence of  his  first  chapter,  to  present  it  entire. 

*  A  French  engineer  of  distinguished  talent,  chevalier  Dupin, 
has  lately  travelled  through  England  to  examine  into  the  present 
state  of  her  military  establishments.  The  view  which  that  able  of- 
ficer has  given  of  her  recent  military  improvements,  and  of  the 
immense  means  of  hostility  collected  in  her  arsenals,  is  calculated 
to  inspire  every  reflecting  mind  with  the  most  awful  forebodings. 
However  selfish  her  policy  may  have  been,  however  offensive  her 
pride,  whatever  evils  ghe  may  have  inflicted  lipon  himself,  or  up- 
on his  country,  still  every  friend  of  reason,  justice,  and  liberty^ 
must  confess  that  the  world  owes  incalculable  benefits  to  England. 
Her  constitution,  however  imperfect  and  overpraised,  afforded  the 
first  model  of  a  liberal  government,  sanctifying  the  individual  rights 
and  the  individual  independence  of  man.  English  principles,  and 
English  laws,  laid  the  foundation  of  American  freedom.  To  see 
tliat  country  rapidly  exchanging  the  character  of  a  free  nation  for 
that  of  a  military  power,  must  strike  even  her  greatest  enemies 
with  melancholy  reflections. 

^  The  causes  of  this  unfortunate  change  are  easily  traced.  When 
France,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  broke  tht 
shackles  of  a  weak  and  vicious  government,  the  jealous  selfishness 
of  England  took  the  alarm;  some  statesmen  may  have  perceived 
and  justly  feared,  that  France,  delivered  from  its  feudal  trammels^ 
would  soon  have  eclipsed  England;  the  short-sighted  and  bigoted 
hatred  of  the  common  people  did  not  look  so  far,  and  they  were 
more  honest  in  their  open  aversion.  But  the  cry  that  France  must 
be  put  down,  and  government  strengthened  for  that  purpose,  was 
nearly  universal.  The  generous  voice  of  the  few  who  sympathis- 
ed with  the  cause  of  liberty  in  every  part  of  the  world,  was  drown- 
ed by  the  general  clamour,  and  all  opposition  to  government  be- 
came unpopular.  Europe  was  paid,  was  armed  by  England,  and 
from  the  Caucasus  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  torn  from  tier  foun-' 
dations  and  hurled  upon  France.  Inexperienced  in  the  formation 
and  march  of  a  free  government,  the  French  on  their  side  were 
obliged  to  forego  their  attempts  for  establishing  it  on  a  firm  and 
regular  foundation;  terror  at  such  a  universal  attack  forced  fheni 
also  to  strengthen  their  executive,  and  the  crimes  of  Robespierre 
and  the  jacobins,  and  the  military  reign  of  Napoleon,  were  thus 
brought,  were  even  forced  on  by  the  efforts  of  England  and  conti- 
nental Europe,  to  crush  the  rising  liberties  of  France. 

^  But  these  efforts  soon  recoiled  upon  themselves.  When  France 
was  forced  to  become  a  military  nation,  she  found  in  her  old  es- 
tablishments and  institutions  a  strength  which  the  world  had  not 
foreseen.  She  possessed  the  only  corps  of  scientific  engineers  and 
the  best  artillery  in  Europe,  her  arsenals  were  provided  on  the 
grandest  scale,  a  triple  lihe  of  fortresses,  the  eternal  monuments 
of  Vauban's  genius,  covered  her  frontiers,  and  all  these  establish- 
ments had  been  fostered  and  improved  with  constant  care  since  th< 
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Age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  inexperience  and  indocility  of  her  troopS| 
was  almost  compensated  by  their  enthusiastic  valour;  the  science 
^  war  and  of  tactics  had  been  a  subject  of  study  and  n^ditation 
to  her  officers  for  two  centuries,  and  after  some  defeats,  they  were 
able  to  £sice,  to  beat,  to  conquer  all  their  enemies.  Europe  was 
subdued;  a  splendid  despotism,  from  Russia  to  Spain,  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  those  powers  who  well  deserved  their  fate,  and  thi^ 
^Eice  of  affairs  so  reversed,  that  England,  in  her  turn,  had  to  stand 
alone,  the  combined  hostility  of  the  world. 

^  She  was  saved  by  her  naval  force,  and  insular  situation,  and  her 
^ople  certainly  displayed  a  constancy  which,  had  the  origin  of  th^ 
contest  httn  of  a  purer  and  more  liberal  nature,  would  have  re<*- 
fiected  immortal  glory  on  her  name.  But  ^he  cry  for  strengtheiv 
ing  the  government  was  stronger  than  ever,  the  most  alarming  en- 
croachments upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  purity  of  the  con* 
#titution,  were  viewed  with  indiSerence — the  end.  sanctified  the 
means.  The  government  availed  itself  fully  of  the  occasion,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  military  despotism,  perhaps  as  formidable 
to  the  dXterior,  but  certainly  as  well  calculated  to  overpower  all 
opposition  of  the  people  at  home,  as  that  of  the  great  ruler  of 
France.  The  faults  of  Napoleon,  that  cooled  the  French  in  his 
cause,  and  inspired  the  subject  nations  with  the  desire  and  hope  oi 
retrieving  their  liberty;  his  disasters  in  1812  and  1&13,  the  com^ 
|»iaed  efforts  of  Europe,  at  length  overturned  his  colossal  power, 
and  closed  at  least  for  the  present  the  bloody  and  brilliant  scene  of 
the  revolution. 

^  And  what  has  been  the  result?  England,  like  France,  has  be- 
coiiie  a  military  power;  she  has  subverted  her  rival,  and  crowned 
ber  arms  with  military  fame.  But  she  has  lost,  perhaps  irretrieva- 
Uy  lost,  that  character  and  those  institutions  which  made  her 

Eeatness  and  her  glory.     Or  rather  under  an  improved  form  and 
tter  auspices  they  have  emigrated  across  the  Atlantic. 
^  The  world  in  general  is  scarcely  yet  aware  of  4he  total  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  England,  in  her  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  relative  rank  which  she  holds  amongst  nations. 
En^aad  was  a  rich,  industrious,  free,  and  enlightened  country; 
iier  manu£Eicture8,  trade,  and  agriculture  were  equally  flourishing, 
and  she  was  strong. by  her  navy,  her  opulence,  and  the  proud,  firm, 
and  independent  character  of  her  people.     Her  army  was  insigm* 
ficant  both  in  its  numbers  and^quality,  but  the  bravery  and  patriot- 
X     ism  oi  her  citizens  secured  her  against  foreign  invasion.  The  yoke 
of  the  English  weighed  heavy  upon  the  countries  subject  to  them; 
t .  Ibcy  were  cruel  and  harsh  masters,  and  arrogant  and  overbearing 
IQ  strangers;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  corruption  in  their  govern* 
ment,  but  it  had  not  spread  universally  amongst  the  middlmg  and 
jk>wer  cla66es« 

*  Exteriorly,  Engl|md  had  litde  or  no  influence,  and  when  the  go* 
^renunent  aettempted  to  interfere  in  the  contests  4^  continental  Eu- 
Y^e,  their  meaMkEes  were  genccaUy  iHipo9iikar«    A  Uiad  and  roo^y 
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ed  hatred  against  France  was  the  only  sentiment  which  sometimes 
roused  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  turned  them  aside  from  their 
true  interests,  peace,  commerce,  and  industry.  Jealous  of  their 
small  military  establishment,  they  carefully  kept  it  down,  and  the 
only  part  they  took  in  European  wars,  was  by  assisting  with  sub- 
sidies those  sovereigns,  who  courted  them  for  that  purpose  in  the 
most  humble  style. 

^  At  present,  since  the  blind  passions  of  the  people  have  enabled 
the  government  to  form  a  powerful  army,  they  have  actively  inter- 
fered in  all  the  contests  and  interests  of  Europe,  and  with  Russia, 
direct  the  whole  machine  of  its  political  system.  British  Uood 
has  been  poured  as  prodigally  as  Napoleon  poured  that  of  the 
French;  British  armies  have  appeared  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  and  their  empire  has  spread  over  the  globe  in  every  dilrec* 
tion.  The  influence  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  has  been  uniform- 
ly exerted  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  improvement,  and 
Saxony,  Genoa,  Italy,  Poland,  Norway,  as  well  as  France,  have 
been  pressed  under  its  iron  weighty  or  betrayed  by  its  fallacious 
promises.  In  Spain  it  has  supported  Ferdinand  and  the  inquisi* 
tion.  In  short,  England  is  no  longer  the  proud  and  independent 
country  she  was;  like  that  of  all  the  great  empires  that  have  suc- 
cessively appeared  in  the  world,  her  government  is  oppressive  and 
despotic  at  home,  ambitious,  grasping  and  rapacious  abrpad«-«- 
England  was  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  liberty;  she  is  become 
one  of  its  chief  oppressors. 

^  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  interior,  is  not  at  first 
visible  to  the  cursory  view  of  a  traveller.  The  high  and  finished 
state  of  the  cultivation,  the  beau^,  luxury,  and  opulence  which 
shine  all  around,  the  immense  profusion  of  wealth,  the  perfection 
of  the  manufactures,  the  busy  busde  of  trade,  the  ingenious  an^ 
universal  application  of  machinery  to  every  useful  purpose,  and 
the  prodigies  which  it  effects,  give  to  the  whole  country  an  appear* 
ance  of  unparalleled  plenty  and  prosperity.  But  a  very  litde  ob- 
servation discloses  the  melancholy  fact,  that  this  is  forced  and  arw 
tificial.  Such  is  the  weight  of  the  taxes  and  charges,  diat  without 
the  most  incessant  activity,  labour,  and  industiy,  the  people  must 
starve»  Anxious  about  their  very  existence,  they  are  grown  cal- 
lous and  indifferent  on  every  other  subject;  and  delicacy,  honour 
and  principle,  love  and  regard  for  liberty,  proper  pride  and  inde- 
pendence of  character,  the  honest  peculiarity  of  the  old  English- 
man, are  almost  lost  in  the  exclusive  and  universal  ardour  for  gun* 
The  precariousness  of  the  means  of  livelihood  in  all  the  industri- 
ous classes  is  inconceivable;  the  farmer,  trader,  and  manufactured  •' 
live  on  their  capital,  the  labouring  poor  are  in  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  misery  and  distress,  and  the  number  of  paupers  and  crimi^ 
nals  has  consequendy  augmented  in  such  a  frightful  ratio,  that  it 
bafHes  calculation  and  passes  belief. 

^  The  corruption  of  the  administration,  and  its  prodisali^  and 
tynxmj^  from  the  ministry,  great  sinectti^  placemeii|  aiuf IxMroogii- 
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mongers,  do^m  to  the  tax-gatherer,  excisemen,  titheman  and  spy, 
their  arbitrary  measures,  the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act, 
and  consequently  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  national  debt,  the 
abuses  of  the  banking  system,  and  multiplication  of  forgeries,  the 
multiplication  of  poor-rates,  pauperism  and  crimes,  have  been  too 
ably  and  too  frequently  exposed  to  require  any  comments  upon 
them  here.  Loaded  with  debt,  and  corrupted  to  the  very  core, 
the  people  and  government  of  England  are,  at  this  day,  the  most 
profligate  and  unprincipled  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  and  splen« 
did  in  the  world.  They  are  miserable  and  unsatisfied  under  all 
their  greatness,  and  must  be  so  under  every  change  of  situation. 
War  cannot  make  them  worse,  peace  cannot  make  them  better. 
Loud  as  the  public  misery  made  them  call  for  peace  at  the  close  of 
the  late  contest,  a  most  numerous  and  influential  party  wish  again 
at  this  day  for  war,  because  they  did  not  find  in  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  those  benefits  which  they  expected,  because,  great  as  were 
the  charges  of  war,  it  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  trade,  which  they 
.  are  fast  losings  and  because  the  rising  industry  of  other  nations  is 
entering  in  competition  with  theirs^  and  requires  to  be  stoptm 

^  Such  is  the  present  situation  of  England,  such  is  the  result  of 
the  old  clamour  of  the  infatuated  people,  France  must  be  put  down, 
government  must  be  strengthened.  France  has  been  put  down, 
and  England  is  reduced,  at  least,  at  home,  very  nearly  to  the  situ- 
ation of  France  some  time  before  the  revolution.  On  the  ruins  of 
her  independence  and  of  her  principle,  is  raised  the  enormous  edi- 
fice  of  the  executive  power  and  military  despotism.  But  the  world, 
we  repeat  it,  and  the  people  of  America  in  particular,  are  not  aware 
on  what  a  military  power  that  despotism  is  founded — ^nor  of  the 
complete  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  military  system  of 
thart  country.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  last  war,  her  armies 
were  prodigiously  augmented,  that  they  were  actively  thrown  in 
the  contest,  that  one  great  general  like  another  Marlborough  ap* 
peared  at  their  head,  and  that  a  number  of  able  ofiicers  were  form* 
ed  under  him;  that  they  obtained  splendid  victories,  and  conjointly 
with  the  other  nations  of  Europe  overturned  the  empire  and  mili- 
tary ascendancy  of  France*  This,  however,  is  not  all,  and  those 
who  are  aware  of  no  greater  change,  when  they  see  successive  acts 
passed  for  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  army,  think  that  every 
thing  is  gradually  returning  into  its  ordinary  channel. — But  it  must 
be  observed: 

*  Ist.  That  a  military  spirit  has  been  created  in  the  nation,  al- 
most as  universal  as  it  was  in  France  under  Napoleon.     The  uni- 
form has  become  fashionable  and  honourable,  in  a  country  where 
no  drum  was  allowed  to  be  beaten  in  the  city  of  London,  and  eve- 
ry young  man,  if  he  docs  not  enter  the  army  or  navy,  aspires  at 
kast  to  belong  to  some  militia,  volunteer,  or  yeomanry  corps. 
2d.  That  military  services  are  become  the  surest  road  to  titles, 

wJioors  and  dignities.  A  number  of  peerages  have  been  distribu- 
^        ted  m  the  army,  and  the  order  of  the  Batli|  organized  on  the  model 
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of  die  legion  of  honour;  an  innovation  for  which  Walpole  or  North 
might  hdve  lost  their  heads. 

^  3d.  The  composition  of  the  army  has  been  greatly  ameliorated. 
The  venality  which  disgraced  the  administration  of  the  duke  of 
York  in  the  time  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Clarke  has  been  correctedi 
Although  promotions  by  purchase  or  family  interest  still  exist  in 
the  Hubaltem  ranks,  yet  a  number  of  able  officers  have  risen  by 
service  or  seniority  in  the  last  war,  and  the  government  has  an 
ample  choice  of  subjects  to  fill  all  high  and  commanding  posts* 
The  artillery  and  engineers  will  hereafter  be  exclusively  recruited 
with  instructed  officers  from  the  military  schools.  The  discipline, 
the  armament  of  the  troops,  their  clothing  and  equipment,  have 
been  equally  ameliorated  on  the  model  of  the  French  army. 

*  4th.  A  good  staff  has  been  organized*  That  service  was  in  its 
infancy  in  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  was  organized 
in  its  present  form  by  some  French  emigrant  officers,  Messrs.  Tro* 
melin,  Phelippeaux,  &c.     That  staff  is  carefully  maintained. 

^  5th.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Dupin,  with  what 
sedulous  care  and  attention  the  British  government  maintain  and 
improve  all  their  military  and  naval  establishments,  how  they  have 
organized  and  keep  in  readiness  for  action  the  most  complete,  ef« 
fective,  and  numerous  materiel^  that  was  ever  possessed  by  a  mill* 
tary  power,  and  what  importance  they  attach  to  the  diffusion  and 
improvement  of  military  education,  principally  in  the  corps  gf  their 
engineers  and  artillery.  This  improvement  can  scarcely  vet  be 
perceived.  Many  years  must  elapse  after  the  creation  of  miUtarjr 
schools,  before  their  influence  can  be  felt  in  the  army.  The  ola 
officers,  however  uninstructed  and  inefficient,  cannot  be  ^splaced 
to  put  young  men  in  their  room.  The  polytechnic  school  in  France 
has  scarcely  yet  exerted  a  sensible  influence  on  the  improvement 
of  those  branches  of  the  military  profession,  which  it  wa»  destin- 
ed to  recruit,  and  which  indeed  were  already  carried  to  a  hig^ 
state  of  perfection  before  the  revolution  by  the  fostering  care  oC 
the  government  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Briush  e&fli* 
neers,  on  the  contrary,  ranked  very  low  in  the  estimation'  of  me 
best  judges,  but  their  government  is  forming  the  elements  q£  a 
new  corps  in  their  military  schools.    Their  artillery  is  better. 

^  6th.  Although  the  British  government  have  disbanded  some 
corps  of  infantry  and  cavalry  which  they  can  easily  recruit  ag^un; 
although  to  satisfy  the  clamours  of  the  reformers  and  economize 
their  finances,  they  may  disband  some  more,  yet  they  carefully 
keep  up  their  military  institutions,  and  a  mass  of  tnx^s  sufficient 
to  awe  any  opposition  at  home,  and  in  case  of  war,  to  embody  ia 
their  ranks  any  number  of  recruits,  and  to  communicate  to  them 
their  spirit  and  their  discipline.  I  do  not  exactly  know  the  present 
force  of  the  British  army.  But  without  including  their  colouat 
service  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Africa  and  America,  I  believe  the 
whole  nuiss  of  their  European  troops  oi  all  kinds,  will  not  ha  tomi 
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under  900  bsttalions  of  foot  and  ^00  squadroiiB  of  hoTse,  a  force 
more  than  sufficient  for  these  purposes*  As  if  the  exclusive  devo»" 
tibn  of  these  troops  to  the  government  that  pays  them,  and  from 
which  they  expect  recompenses  and  promodon,  if  their  total  indif* 
ference  to  pd^  spirit  and  patriotism  be  doubted,  let  it  be  remem^ 
b^ed  how  eisihf  they  have  been  turned  out  againat  the  people  on  re* 
cent  occasions^ 

^  However  strongly  the  power  of  the  British  government  may  ba 
built  on  such  an  army,  and  on  such  a  navy,  they  do  not  exclusive- 
ly rely  upon  them*  In  the  first  place  the  very  abuses  of  their  admin»» 
istration,  its  prodigality,  and  the  number  of  people  who  live  on  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  have  intimately  connected  with  their 
cause  a  great  mass  of  ^the  population,  who  must  stand  or  fall  with 
them*  The  ramifications  of  political  corruption  reach  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society.  In  the  next  place,  the  splendour  and  brilliancy  of 
their  successes  have  attached  to  them  a  numerous  class,  who  for*- 
get  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  dazzled  by  the  external  glory  to  which 
the  British  name  has  been  raised*  With  a  parliament  composed, 
organized  and  drilled  as  the  British  parliament  is  at  this  day;  with 
such  a  mass  of  ready  instruments  in  such  a  needy  and  unprincipled 
population;  with  such  an  army  and  such  a  navy  at  the  disposition 
of  government,  what  is  to  become  of  English  liberty?  It  is  time  for 
other  nations  to  look  to  theirs*  For  what  will  that  government  do 
with  the  military  force  and  spirit  which  they  have  created^  France 
was  obliged,  in  the  same  circumstances,  to  keep  her  army  employ- 
ed in  foreign  war  and  conquest* 

*  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  financial  embarrassments  of 
Britain  will  prevent  her  from  following  that  course*  Whatever  be 
the  distress  of  the  people,  whatever  ruin  war  may  bring  upon  them, 
the  government  are  taking  another  ground,  and  rendering  themselves 
independent  of  its  support*  If  they  create  so  numerous  a  class,  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  their  interests;  if  they  can  only  secure  enough 
to  pay  and  maintain  a  force  that  will  keep  down  the  people,  wh^ 
need  the  ministry  care  for  their  murmurs,  their  distress,  and 
their  ruin.  When  their  army  acquires  the  same  superiority  over 
the  other  armies  of  Europe. which  the  French  possessed  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon;  when  their  navy  surpasses  the  collected  naval 
force  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  need  no  longer  subsidize  foreign 
nations;  they  can  eyen  abridge  their  means  and  liberty,  their  in- 
dustry and  trade,  draw  contributions  from  them,  and  support  their 
own  forces  at  their  expense***^ 

*  *  The  finances  of  Great  Britain  present  certainly  an  artificial  and  imag^naij 
wealth,  which,  like  the  collection  of  electric  fluid,  may  he  discharged  at  a  singfle 
shock.  Is  the  artificial  credit  of  her  paper  money  boundless  and  exbaustless?  We 
know  that  she  can  never  pay  off  her  debt,  but  she  can  afford  to  increase  it  at  will, 
by  paying  the  interest  with  an  imaginary  and  fictitious  value,  whilst  her  trade 
and  iudustiT,  additionally  loaded,  must  diminish,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
increase?  Tlie  approachmg  resumption  or  non-resumption  of  cash  payments,  will 
peiliaps  decide  this  question;  but  Ibis  is  not  the  only  view  in  which  it  should  be 
oontidered. 
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*•  ^hl^  forced,  artificial  and  unnatural  aituation,  taonot  htimtvtv 
last  long.  Despotism  and  corruption  universally  produce  decsjr* 
In  losing  her  liberty  and  her  principles,  England  has  lost  her  rem 
strength  and  her  real  glory,  and  exchanged  them  for  the  vain  ai^ 
momentary  blaze  of  ^nilitary  fame  and  usurping  empire;  an  ei^ 
pire  not  founded  on  the  )ove  andrespect  of  nations,  but  on  force;  ^ 
.empire  which  caaohly  be  /supported  by  force,  and  must  fall  soiqe 
day  or  other  byil>e  sainfe  means  that  raised,  iiu  She  has  already  lost 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  Vieneratiqa  which  accompanied 
her  name  when,  it  was  always  linked  with  the  ideas  pif.  freedom, 
justice,  and  spund  policy.  JLike  the  statue,  of  Nebuchadnezzar^ thie 
splendid  edifice  of  her  despotism  is  topped,  with,  gold,  aroaed  wj]3i 
brass  and  iron,  but  reposes  on  a  foundation  of  sattd  and, Off  claju 
When  founded  onlyx)na  military  force,  however  excellent^numcipaut 
and  well  appointed,  every  power  is  subject  to  the  chances.  oCibsr 
tune.  An  awful  example  has  lately  shown  to-  the  world  in  what  an 
instant  such  an  edifice  may  be  crushed.     And|  melancholy  .indeed 

« The  wealth  of  England  is  not  entirely  artificial:  The  knowMge,  the  geneilll 
iostructiott,  science  and  industry  of  the  people,  is  ireaHb;  her  eiccelleilt  'Soit  oft 
agrricultore,  is  wealth;  the  power  of  machineryy  applied  to  her  ]itamiftotiir«K  wai^ 
several  years  ago,  equal  to  the  labour  of  100,OQO^OOO  of  able  me  a;  tbui.jft*?i^ 
great  wealth;  and  the  actual  riches  ^nd  merchandize  existing,  in  tbe€M>^tafj^  t^ 
eities,  roads,  canals,  &c  are  also  wealth.  Great  and  terrible  will  be  tbeiHqc&  of 
national  bankruptcy;  but  after  it,  this  real  wealth  will  remain,  inei^iittfedTil& 
Talue,  and  the  reproducing  powers,  freed  from  the  immense  load  wltlf  trhStft  tbcj 
are  charged,  may  possibly  begin  to  act  with  renovated  energy.  ;^  Ensry  indiinAO 
in  Britain  will  be  ruined;  but  from  the  great  niabs  of  iaformatioa^  and,  the  ^iH^llMf 
of  activity  and  industry  which  exist  in  that  country,  its  commercial  cr^t  majbf 
retrieved,  its  losses  repaired,  before  trade  has  decidedly  run  in  anottidr  ch&nneL 
provided  the  government  does  not  turn  those  very  means  in  ahoCKdr  diiMlidi^ 
and  afford,  in  war  and  plunder,  a  career  to  the  desperate  entei^pliteiif  tiA 
people.  ...-;.  :*  ji  * 

*  If  this  great  chane^e  should  be  accompanied  by  an  ameUoratioa.of  jkbegor^j^ 
ment,  it  should  be  desired  by  all  good  men,  and  especially  by  all  g^6d  iBn^luhmont 
But  if  that  government  survives  the  shock,  it  will,  for  atime,'be^8Crbtij^ei^tlUm 
ever.  Freed  from  its  load  of  debt,  it  will  have  the  unembantflfted- Ap<IMl^V 
means,  less  in  appearance,  but  more  in  reality.  Its  stores  of  deaftmctibn:  am  kiM 
in,  and  exists  its  nav^  and  army,  with  all  their  immense  materi^e}fiVB\^$sad-,j^  ~^ 
devoted  to  them;  their  numbers  pass  300,000  men.  An  official  return  ^U^9( 
January,  1819,  laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  states  the'  troops  or  me' 
alone  at  109,810,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  58^52  offlc^irs^  wd'tl^ 
276  horses,  of  which  15,258,  with  7516  foot  guards  serve  in  f:ii«^fliid;'ttl,888  M 
Ireland,  18,280  in  India,  &c.  Add  to  these  the  navy,  coloiMal  corga,  .the  mtifV 
troops  of  Hiodostan,  the  Hanoverian  army,  &c.  and  thia  is  the  istfiie  of  ,yeac4>.     -^ 

*  They  will  be  enabled  to  strengthen  this  army,  by  the  very  inidery  of  pom  |>mk 
pie;  and  thousands  after  thousands  of  starving  wretches,  vrhen  Bngfiwccfemalv 
be  a  manufacturing  and  industrious  country,  will  seek  for  em^qytn^tiB  ifib  nmktf 
an  '  be  maintained  at  foreign  expense.  That  government  exerts  ?iit|)roitot  itt[ 
power,  by  the  expensive  system  of  corrupting  the  people;  it  iBaj:tbc%thrpW:4)(| 
the.  mask,  and  rule  by  open  force.  In  the  mean  time,  it  has  inti^re^^  jJmort 
every  class,  in  keeping  up  the  deception;  even  the  poor,  empowere^fc''i^tw  tg 
public  funds,  as  corporate  bodies,  the  economies  which  they  WJ-laitf  Jijp'fe  W 
saviog  banks,  arc  thereby  interested  in  maintaining  the  pwseftt  vpk^tAS-*  '^H^ 
economics  were  stated^  in  the  coarse  of  last  ytar,  to  have  <yigwrtid»  iAJj^tg^aWi: 
alonn,  to  1^4,09©^  itjBrling,'  ,   ^^  ^.  :^,:,  »v  i..i  >  -  .a^*  zalz 
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be  the  sittmtioii  of  England  is  sucb  a  case;  ker  viches,  her  ia* 
dustry,  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  her  priiK:iples  gone;  her  people 
impoverished  and  corrupted,  lost  to  all  delicacy,  scruple,  and  mpr 
rality,  and  accustomed  to  luxury  and  profusion.  There  is  certainly 
an  immense  mass  of  information,  of  talent,  of  science  and  industry 
in  England;  but,  as  in  France,  all  these  qualities  will  have  bee^ 
exclusively  applied  to  the  service  of  the  government,  or  all  who 
join  talent  to  honesty  will  have  emigrated  long  before. 

^  How  much  more  respectable  waa  the  name  of  England,  how 
much  more  solid  her  nower,  when  with  a  small  army,  a  navy 
scarcely  equal  to  that  oi  the  Dutch,  but  a  government  strong  by 
the  support  of  a  free,  energetic,  and  enlightened  people,  she  stood 
the  bulwark  of  European  liberty,  against  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
Under  all  her  apparent  greatness,  she  is  really  weaker  in  the  love 
of  her  people  for  their  country,  in  Aeir  moral  courage  and  prin- 
ciple, than  she  was  thirty  years  agp»  Thus,  when  me  power  of 
Napoleon,  stretched  from  Cadiz  to  Moscow,  when  a  million  of 
armed  veterans  stood  at  his  command,  and  the  treasures  of  Eu« 
rope  were  at  his  disposal,  France  was  really  weaker,  as  was  proved 
by  the  events  than  whem  confined  between  Belgium  and  the  Py« 
reneas,^  divided  at  home,  without  an  army,  without  a  navy,  without 
finances,  almost  without  a  government;  but  animated  by  the  youn^ 
enthusiasm  of  hope,  and  the  love  of  liberty. 

^  But  it  must  he  remembered,  that  before  the  catastrophe  of 
Mcracow,  the  power  of  Napoleon  had  repeatedly  crushed  all  oppo- 
sition from  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  to  those  of  Russia.  It  had  risen 
to  its  acme,  just  before  its  fall,  and  no  human  foresight  could  have 
fixed  the  moment  of  its  decline.  In  the  same  way  England  can  do 
incalculable  mischief  in  the  world  before  she  falls. 

*  It  behoves  America,  for  her  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  that 
worid,  where  she  stands  the  last  and  only  asylum  of  liberty  and  of 
its  friends  and  martyrs  in  every  country;  the  sanctuary,  where  the 
flame  of  freedom  is  yet  cherished  and  kept  alive,  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress and  march  of  this  great  power,  a  power  infinitely  greater 
Sum  that  of  Napoleon.  The  jealousy  of  England  is  chiefly  directed 
against  her.  The  English  know  right  well,  that  their  naval  supre« 
macy,  on  which  their  sreatness  depends,  has  ultimately  more  to  fear 
from  Ameriqi,  than  m>m  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  cannot  reach 
to  the  sourceb  of  her  prosperi^,  nor  finally  prevent  her  progress; 
it  depends  on  causes  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  England,  nor 
even  of  man;  to  change;  on  her  geographical  position,  her  immense, 
territory,  h^r  free  government,  and  die  enlightened  character  of  her 
people.  Biit  they  can  stop  it  for  a  time;  they  can  give  it  severe 
checks,  and  it  behoves  America  to  stand  upon  her  guard. 

*  To  prove  these  positions,  to  show  the  necessity  of  organizing 
an  efficient  defensive  force  in  America,  and  to  point  out  some  of 
the  principles  on  which  such  a  force  should  be  founded,  such  are^ 
the  objects  of  the  present  Essay.  I  am  aware  that  the  very  exam- 
ples which  I  have  just  quoted,  of  France  and  of  EngUnd^  who  boidsk 
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lost  their  Itbcrtics  by  o^er-augmenting  that  military  force,  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  raise  for  purposes  of  self-defence;  I  am 
mwmre  that  these  examples  may  be  turned  against  me,  md  that  they 
liave  excited  a  very  just  and  proper  alarm  in  this  free  country. 
But  that  the  situation  of  America  is  radically  different  from  that 
of  France  or  £ngland,  aiid  that  her  military  force,  founded  on 
different  principles,  and  differently  composed  and  organized,  can 
never  endanger  her  liberties,  even  when  improved  and  strengthen- 
ed so  as  to  protect  her  efiectually,  I  shall  also  endeavour  to  prove.' 

The  second  chapter  comprises  a  military  analysis  of  the  late 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britam,  in  which  the 
author  contends  that  our  attack  on  Canada  was  very  injudiciously 
ntanaged,  and  that  the  strength  of  our  enemy  was  not  fully  put 
forth,  litis  discussion  is  important,  and  deserves  the  serious  at- 
tention of  all  the  members  of  our  national  legislature,— but  we 
lAust  refrain  from  remarks  or  citations  wlien  the  subject  appears 
to  belong  so  exclusively  to  politicians.  He  contends  in  the  sequel 
that  the  militia  is  wholly  insufficient  for  oiir  defence,  and  that  nd 
^ypreheiisions  ought  to  be  entertained  of  dianger  to  our  liberties 
from  an  enlar^^ed  standing  army.  Finally,  he  proposers  as  our 
wisest  policy  to  increase  the  scale  of  our  military  preparaticms  by 
additional  fortifications^  rbads,  canals,  and  military  schools,  to  amass 
a'jcollection  of  topographical  surveys,  charts,  Sec.  in  die  War  office, 
t^  augment  our  arsen^us,  fbunderies,  &c.  and  to  promote  the  study. 
a[  military  science*   On  this  last  head  he  remarksr       . 

^^  The  duties  of  an  officer  of  infantry  are  not  confined  to  the  ex- 
cises jand  manoeuvres  of  his  troop;  these "  are  intelligible  to  the' 
lOl^ost  vulgar  capacity,  easily  learned,  and  easily  directed.  But  his; 
C^es  must  be  extended  to  every  thing  that  concerns  its  Velfare; 
he  must  be  the  father  of  his  company;  the  cleanliness,  temperance, 
m'brality,  and  health  of  his  men  are  under  his  daily  ins{$ection; 
their  service,  order  and  discipline  he  should  constantly  filuperintend; 
their  instruction  direct,^  nor  disdain  to  enter  into  all  their  Utde  in- 
terests, and  all  the  details  of  their  clothing,  feeding,  lodging,  ar-. 
xAament  and  equipment,  &c.  If  the  captain  and  officers  of  every 
cbmpany  do  not  keep  a.  constant  and  watchful  eye  over  diese  de- 
tails, the  waste  and  profusion  of  the  re^mehtal  administration  can 
never  be  remedied  by  the  exactness  or  vigilance  of  any  superior : 
a^hority.  A  good  captain  should  form  die  spirit  of  his  men,  and 
hf  attending  with  zeal  and  inclination  to  their  interests,  he  wiU  se- 
cure, sobner  than  by  any  improper  weakness  or  indulgence,  that' 
sJSaciion.^nd  respect,  which  a  soldier  should  feel  for  his  chief,  in 
eve^  well  regulated  army^ 

-*  These  cares,  with  the  study  of  his  particular  service  in  every 
situation,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  theory  of  the 
a^,  of  war,  should  be  common  to  every  officer.  But  in  the  artillery, 
the  previous  information  required  is  still  more  extensive,  the  de- 
iaiteW 'SeinriQe-are'  more  num^ous,  and  the  objects  of  inspection, 
xnore  important.  If  indeed  the  duty  of  the  iirtmeryofficier  be  con^^ 


fitted  to  the  direction  of  a  fiiwd  battery,  or  comnMnrii»ef;  a.cempa« 
oy^  he  may  learn  it  by  rote,  and  that  may  suffice  for  the  service  of 
the  militia,  and  the  defence  of  fixed  positions  on  the  coast.  But 
if  he  wishes  to  understand  his  pro£essi<m  theoretically,  he  must  ac«: 
quire  much  previous  mathematical  learning,  and  receive  a  scienti** 
fie  education*  Nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  sublimer  theory  of  tac«^ 
tics  to  which  he  should  be  a  stranger^  the  principles  of  fortification 
he  should  understand,  either  tx>  attack  or  defend  them  with  success^^ 
and  the  tactics  of  the  fields  to  co-operate  in  them  with  effect*  A^* 
the  ordnance  department  is  a  branch  of  the  artillery,  the  fabrication 
and  inspection  of  all  kinds  of  arms,  makes  a  part  of  his  attribu* 
lions,  and  he  must  be  versed  in  all  the  process  of  their  manufac* 
ture.^  It  is  absurd  to  think  of  creating  such  a  corps  at  the  men 
ment  of  wars  it  has  required  centuries  to  carry  it  to  perfection  ixk 
Europe.  .  ^ 

^The  profession  of  the  engineer  requires  stOl  more  leamin|^ 
and  study,  as  much,  indeed  as  those  which  are  called  the  leanK* 
ed  professions,   the   lawyer's,  physician's,  or   divine's «     There 
is   scarcely  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  should  be  to-, 
tally  foreigp  to  his  studies;   the  laws   of  mechanics,  the  force!. 

*  ^  In  the  eoirrte  oi  this  work,  I  hare  adirays  eonsfdered  the  ordoaoce  depart"* 
nent  as  distinf^uhed  from  the  artiUeiyi^biit  why  they  are  thuB  divided  in  two  de^ 
partmeDts  I  tould  nerer  midcar^taiid^,   Engbmd  is  the  joqIj  country  of  Europe 
where  this  disposttioii  exists,  either  because  it  was  so  established  at  first,  or  be^^ 
eaasc  it  was  thought  that  the  immeDse  quantity  of  armament  which  that  countiy^^ 
fabricates,  rec^uired  a  separate  corps,  oeciipied  wl^  ik> other  Amctions^  But  evetf 
is  Eoglaiid  this  ^tem  is  Ticiovsr    The  advantage  of  uniting  these  fenetioBs  in 
tl^ait^ery  is  obvious  andeleai^*^    The  best  ju^g^es  of  the  ^brication  of  arme. 
are  those  who  use  them  and  try  them  constantly:  the  theory  of  that  fabrication 
which  requires  such  accurate  and  experimental  knowledge,  is  best  improved  by^ 
nracticc,  and  the  practice  by  theory.    The  corps  of  the  artillery  loses  much  ^ 
iti  value  by  this  drvision  o#  its  labours;  it  becomes  a  mere  corps  of  cannon  firers.  - . 

'  In  Fraooe  (and  the  artillery  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  more  or  less  model*, 
led  upon  the  French)  the  young  officer  destined  to  that  service,  after  two  or  three 
years  of  preparatory  studies,  spend  two  years  at  first  in  the  polytechnic  school  to ' 
acquire  general  mathematical  information,  and  as  many  afterwards  in  the  scfaodi 
of  application  of  mathematical  science^  to  the  particular  service  of  the  artillery^'. 
He  entei^d  then  as  seocHid  lieutenant  into  an  arsenal,  to  study  and  practise  tfae^ 
fabrication  of  armament,  powder,  projectiles,  fireworks,  &c.    He  passed  into  a^ 
regiment  of  artillery  as  first  lieutenant:  when  promoted  to  the  ra^  of  captaia, 
in  second,  he  returned  to  the  arsenals,  and  when  he  rose  to  the  first  captaincy,'^ 
took  the  comnmnd  of  a  compimy  r    On  his  next  promotion,  he  became  a  sous  d^ 
rutear  ef  artillery,  and  superintended  the  fabrics;  he  them  passed  to  the  com^j 
maud  of  a  battalion  or  squadron  of  heavy  or  light  artillery,  tathe jdirectiun  of  an , 
arsenal,  the  command  of  a  regiment,  &c.^    The  construction  of  all  batteries  and  \ 
military  reconnaissances,  conjointly  with  the  engineers,  the  admmistration  of  the 
armament  and  warlike  approvisionment  of  armies,  the  erection  of  temporal^ 
hnd|^  on  pontoons,  made  part  of  his  arttributions.'    TlitiSy  ia  the  course  of  hu « 
semcey  an  officer  uf  artillery  became  perfectly  acquainted  with,  the  fiabricatioBr 
of  armament  in  the  arsenals  and  all  its  theory,  with  its  properties  and  use  ip  tl^,: 
field,  with  the  command  and  administration  of  troops,  both  qif  horse  aind  foot,  'ana ' 
was  a  finished  officer  by  the  time  ths^  he  had  readied  the  higher  ranks  of  his  prd^ 
fehsien.    The  artillery  furnished  excellent  staff  and  genertJ  officera:  Napeieonjt 
^*hegni,  and  Marmont  were  formed  in  that  service.    In  this  poiat  of  view  At' 
ivoaldbe  of  invaluable  use  in 
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of' chMittia!  etinip6uiids,  the  specific  weight  stai  grtvHy  ^  nerf 
sObstaliCe  4'hich  fie  may  '^plof,  atrauM  be  fftmilittr  to  hina.  Hfe 
should  be.  acnuiinted  irith  the  'whole  thcoi^  of  tactics,  to  jadge^' 
at  oAc  glance,  of  the:  iriiHtaiy  propertica  of  ft  country;  he  should 
be  fertile  m  resonrces  and  infentiotw,  retdy  at  druvring  a  survey, 
And  levying  a  map,  prompt  in  calctdating,  and  accurate  in'  balanc- 
ing the  means  and  c^ject,  expense,  timr,  aid  materialB  requisite 
even  for  a  sudden  work.  His  profession,'  in  short,  is  Mie  of  the 
ibost  profound  and  practieidly  nsefU  of  the  dvai^chefl  of  human 
learning;'  his  talents  may  he  pre-eiminencty  MfViceable  in  time  of 
peace,  applied  to  those  intenia)  improvements  by  which  commerce, 
a^cultore  and  inanufactures  are  equaUy  benefitted,  and  in  time 
of  war  his  services  ore  indispensable.  Exact  surveys, tiy  pointing 
out  the  proper  places,  and  proper  means  of  defence,  save  at  such 
moments  an  incalculable  expense  to  the  nation,  which  would  have 
been  thrown  away  on  useless  and  ill-designed  i^orks.  England,  with 
laudable  spirit,  is  endeavouring  at  present  to  {anx%  a  good  corps  of 
engineers;  but  in  America,  the  fruits  of  snch  an  establishment 
Would  be  incomparably  greater;  for  in  no  country  can  works  be 
erected  of  such  magnitude,  of  such  benefit  to  posterity,  and  to  the 
world;  works  to  immortalize  the  name,  and  excite  the  disinterest- 
ed ambition  of  any  engineer.  The  genius  of  thotuae^  corps 
should  not  be  cramped  by  an  illiberal  and  short-si^Csd  parumony, 
dieir  feelings  disgusted  &om  the  service,  and  their  coDceptiontf 
nndered  useless.  Oiu*  engineers  should  bendmerous  and  instruct- 
ed, organized  on  the  most -efficient  fof)ttng,and  m«ntaii>ed  on  thti 
most  liberal  system;  for  every  good  engineer  who  retires,  is  a  real 
Itjss  to  (he  countiyV/ 

It  is  not  perhaps  doing  justice  to  colonel  Tone  to  quote  him  thus 
disjointedly,  biit  if  these  extracts  excite  a  curiosity  to  read  the  en^ 
tire' pamphlet  one  end  will  be  gained.  His  concluding  remarks  are 
ijiese: 

•The  result  of  all  these  observations  and  of  this  whole  work 
19,  that  to  have  a  good  army  on  a  system  adapted  to  bur  govern^ 
meat  and  jcrrcumstances,  we  should  fofpi  and  entertain  a  great 
munber  of  good  officers,  and  then^ire  may  safely  reduce  the  num.r 
bcrof  our  soldiers;  that  to  avoid  the'  neceesity  of  creating  and  in- 
B^cting  new  conis,  we  should  rather  diminish  the  force  dian  the 
QUmber.tifou^  brigades  and  battalions,  and  organize  them  so  as  to 
incorpcuraJe  readily  in  their  ranks  any  reinforcements  which  cir^ 
cumstances  m^y.  require,  such  as  the  probable  means  of  the  enemyi 
the  natuce  of.  those  means,  and  tlie  mode  of  attack  which  he  may 
adopt.  i^Dse  brigades,  supported  and  flanked  by  the  miliua,  whose 
jcburagc  tbey  would  confirm  by  their  own  steadiness,  would  prove 
sufficient  for  our.  f^fence  on  every  important  point.  The  militia 
W^iuld,  ^rv^>  ^^  excellent  light  troops  to  guard  them,  and  watch 
and  harass  the'  enemy.'  How  far' it'migl\t  be  proper  to  add  to  each 
brigade  a  small  deuctunent  of  light  dragbo^  and  rifleoieh,  and 


o(ie  0r  two  fiddf  iteccs,  are  military  questipfDayWiufdi.  tbe=  ezperi-. 
ence  of  iSnc  brayc  officer,  ^ployed  in  the  last  war  and  acquainted 
tfith  the  topography  of  the  country,  canJbest  resolve. 

^  Our  present  establishment  is  clearly  insufficient  for  these  pur- 
foses,  and  if  fiirdijer  reduced^  will  become  absolute^'  useless.  It. 
comprises  only  nine  full  battalions  and  about  300  officers  of  .infan- 
try. In  time  of  war,  we  shall  need  a^ivision  of  the  army  at  New- 
Orleans,  supported  by  the  militia^of  Louisians^,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  militia,  well  organized,  may. 
perhaps  suffice  for  the  defence  of  Florida,  Georgia^^and  Carolina, 
but  the  Chesapeake  will  require  a  strong  division  of  the  army  to 
cover  our  national  establislmients,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the 
lich  shores  of  the  bay.  (Maryland  should  be  attached  to  this  divi- 
sion.) Ini3ur  northern  department,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
(to  which  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  territories  should  be  attached,) 
require  a  division  of  the  army  to  garrison  our  Indian  frontier  to 
the  Yellow  Stone  river,  and  in  time  of  war,  heading  the  militia  of 
those  states,  pour  upon  Upper  Canada.  Another  will  be  required 
on  the  Hudson,  on  the  Delaware,  in  New  England,  covering  Bos* 
ton  and  Rhode  Island,  and  another  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
New  York  and  Vermont.  It  it  evident  that  40  battalions  an4 
1000  officers  will  scarcely  be  sufficient  for  this  service,  even  if  th<; 
^lilitia  be  so  improved  as  to  give  some  reliance  on  its  service  and 
co-operation.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  therefore  maintain 
that  number,  small  as  it  is,  in  time  of  peace,  but  we  should  always 
have  the  means  of  completing  it  immediately  on  the  approach  o^ 
tter. :-  ^ 

i  For  that  purpose  we  might  ihmntain  twenty  battali<ms,  Teduce4 
to  half  jthe  number  of  privates,  a  force  little  superior  to  what  we 
Q)aintain  at  present,  but  fully  officered,  and  even  attach  to  each  of 
them  a  certain  number,  of  supernumerary  officers.  As  soon  as  yri^ 
determine  on  raising  the  army  to  the  war  establishment,  these  ba^ 
talions  should  be  completed,  organized  in  brigades  and  divisions^, 
and  encam]>ed,  whilst  the  supernumerary  officers  and  sub-officers, 
detached  with  some  chosen  soldiers,  receivti  and  incorporate  the 
recruits  and  organise  twenty  other  battalions.  If  the  military  del^ 
pots  be  am^ly  provided  with  arms,  clothing,  equipment,  lierd  eqoi* 

fages,  &c.  it  is  inconceivable  in  how  short  a'time  this  may  be  dohel 
have  seen  corps  thus  formed  with  good  elements,  ready  to  a^ 
pear  in  the  field  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  The  number  of  offi- 
cers required  in  such  an  organization  of  the  anniy  will  occasion  a 
trifling  augmentation  in  its  expense,  but  of  no  moment,  when  com;» 
pared  with  the  advantage  of  having  all  its  coiire  ready  formed  st 
the  moment  of  war.  The  econbmy  of  time  and  expense,  thus  prok* 
cured,  will  be  understood  by  all  who  know  tile  value  of  foresight  and 
order,  and  the  superior  quality  of  such  troops,  by  all  military  men. 
in  fact,  new  corps  will  otherwise  be  no  better  at  first  than  the  nd- 
litia,  and  cannot  support  it. 

:  I  ■     *         .  .  *     .  i. 


^  I  need  scarcely  add  that  depots  of  ordnance,  juspas  and  apHau*. 
nition,  appfovisionment  and  forase,  clothing  and  equipment,  should 
be  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  at  a  secure  distance  be* 
bind  the  armies,  with  some  safe  and  easy  communication  between 
them.  All  roads  and  canals^  necessary  for  the  armies  to  commifiP^. 
mcate,  should  be  opened,  and  the  tin^  requisite  for  such  move«; 
ments  be  calculated  with  precision. 

^  We  may  then  securely  brave  any  invasion  of  our  territory »  fi^: 
before  the  enemy  can  have  made  an  impression  on  those  important; 
points,  which  deserve  to  attract  his  efforts,  and  which  niiX^hj  that. 
time,  be  fortified,  a  corps  of  experienced  soldiers,  led  by  jmlitanr 
chiefs,  and  supported  by  the  miliua  of  the  neighbouring  sUtes,  wiu. 
move  against  him;  and  we  trust  that,  in  the  contest,^  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  the  consciousness  of  the  noble  cause  wUch  they  de« 
fend,  will  ensure  victory  to  our  troops  and  to  the  Americaa  flag» 

^  We  cannot  however  entirely  prevent  England  fromWraitsing 
our  coasts  by  small  predatory  expeditions,  putting  ua  tlicreby  to- 
great  trouble  and  expense,  and  latiguing  our  mtUtia  by  frequent; 
duty,  marches  and  countermarches.  But  we  can  sevei^Iy  retaUato^. 

3 son  her.  Our  numerous  privateers  and  our  navy  csol  p^vrwe  tuwL- 
most  destroy  her  trade  on  every  sea,  alarm  her  on  her  airo^rOastSy.  •. 
and  oblige  her  to  divide  her  naval  forces  in  every  quarter.  .  -WCf 
can  menace  her  colonies^  w.e  can  copquer  Canada.     IijivaaioUi-iWidL 
eoiiquestmay  seem  a  measure  contrary  to  our  nepublicap  instituife^  • 
tions.    But  in  fact  this  movement  would  be  a  defensive  .nieasuni^*-. 
for  by  the  natural  situation  of  Canada^  the  British  keep:  pur  wh<d^.. 
northern  frontier  from   Maine  to  Illinois  in  a  constant  8tiKte:4|£! 
alann,  and  carry  their  hostilities  in  ev^ry  part  of  it,  obUge  yn^  tor.  7 
maintain  on  that  immense  frontier  a  great  naval  and  miUtmgr  ficNEcm^ 
divide  our  means  and  attention,  and  surround,  our  couat]Ey»  {whilfl|^> 
by  occupying  Quebec,  or  Montreal,  or  any  single  {xunt  ,ga  jdl^. 
eaq^em  extremity  of  that  line,  we  secure  the  whok;  of  ouf.noyniienkr 
and  western  frontier  for  ever,  and  are  enabled  to  tun^  all^pur  paffaas^ ! 
and  attention  to  the  protection  of  our  sea-coast.    The^i;e9ifri^.CaHvi 
na4a  must  fall  under  the  well  managed  efforts  of  fuq!^c|Qero€.ottC/n 
western  states.  We  trust  that,  by  a  system  of  defenco  tboK^irgaai*:!; 
ized  and  conducted,  Britain  would  soon  be  weary  of^afruitibsdjmid'^:? 
hopeless  contest,  where  the  only  injury  she  could  daus^infiCfliruDt*^? 
ing  our  trade,  would  be  returned  upon  her  tenfold,  a^d  !ii^re  wo/t,. 
would  find  herself  unable  to  stop  the  progress  of  our  cowktfjy^Kv 
hurt  its,  vital  interests.  ^     .-     .   -^     !..- ' 

Such,  in .  th^  moment  of  war,  will  be  the  resuk  of  £Darmi|ig  1^  goqdk : 
military  establishment.  But  is  it  necessary,  even.in  timeofpeaettiir 
that  the  ^nm^  JiliQuld  remain  a  dead  load  upon  the  nation}  Uxidoubl^  i\ 
edSV  Qot.  The  lile  i^  a  soldier  should  be  a  life  of  conatant  Iglydus; = 
and  exercise.^  Turn  these  to  die. public  account..  The  Bomaa^ 
cupie4  with  incessant  labours,  never  suffered  from  diseases  mtl 
annles,  whilst  in  Europe  they  are  more  destructiirc  than.war»^  4jvL*l 
the  Ustlesj}  indolence  of  a  rarrisoA  life*  in  dut  wiMci|ic(p»jiyf-;  /jBjtfg  >  ^ 
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fronliers,  would  be  insupportable,  without  some  employment,  to 
ieep  up  the  healdi  and  spirits  of  the  soklien 

*'  In  summer  they  should  be  employed  \mder  the  direction  of  en- 
nneers  in  opening  roads  and  canals,  and  constructing  bridges  and 
rortifications.  The  axe  and  shovel  should  be  as  familiar  to  their 
hands  as' the  niusketand  baydnet.  And  as  the  ofScers  should  all 
be  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  field  fortification,  these  habits 
wbuld  be  of  incalculable  value  in  time  of  War.  In  the  intervals  of 
labour,  military  ^xerci^es,  swimming,  shooting  at  a  mark,  &c« 
should  fill  every  nibment,  and  the  scrubbing,  polishing,  and  all  the 
coxcombry)of  dress  with  which  they  are  kept  occupied  in  Europe^ 
be  given  up.  It  is  a  fact,  however  ridiculous,  that  elegant  white 
undresses  were  given  to  several  British  regiments  of  cavalry,  to 
ettiploy  the  soldiers  in  cleaning  thdm.  Nothing  should  be  plainer 
than  a  soldier's  dress.  Convenience  and  uniformity  should  be  its 
sole  beauty; 

■*  It  will  be  highly  useful  to  accustom  them  to  remain  under  tents 
during  a  part  otthat  season.  Tents  were  latteirly  quite  unknown  in 
the  French  «iny.  During  five  years  service  1  never  saw  one.  Cur-  ' 
tailing  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  that  manner,  certainly  facilitated ' 
the  rapidity  of  our  movements,  but  at  an  immense  waste  of  health 
and  lite. 

^  The  leisure  of  winter  should  be  consecrated  to  forming  the  mo- 
ral-character and  habits  of  the  soldier,  and  instructing  himthed^e-  , 
tically  in  his  service.    The  sub-officers  e^ecially  should  be  exsun- 
ined  on  all  the  branches  of  their  duty.    Kegimental  schools  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  where  all  the  soldiers  should  be  taught  at  least 
to'-read,  write,  and  account,  regiiihfental  libraries  for  ttie  use  of  the/ 
officers,  where  books  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  all 
kinds  of  military  works  shouldf  be  at  tfieir  disposal,  would  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit,  and  serve  to  substitute  the  habits  of  decency,  or-  ' 
der;  discipline  and  morality,  to  that  drunkenness,  to  that  gamb- 
ling and  dissipation  in  which  ignorance  and  indolence  so  frequently  ' 
pliAge  the  military.     Libraries  might  even  be  established  for  the 
men;  it  isf  done  in  England.  That  idea  might  be  carried  much  far- 
ther; ^  These  schools  might  be  of  use  to  Ae  neighbouring  jpopula- 
tidh,  in  those-  remote  districts  where  our  troops  are  usually  quar- 
tered, and  the-  regiments  become  centres  of  moralinr  and  instruc-  " 
tioh,  instead  ef  being,  as  they  usually  are,  centres  of  vice  and  cor- 
ruption'.---- ^ 

'  And  would  an  order  of  men  so  constituted  and  so  employed  be 
d^gerous  to  the  liberties  of  their  country?  Would  the  money  ex- 
pended in -qualifying  them  to  lead  and  direct  the  efforts  of  their 
inexperienced  fellow-citizens,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  be  wasted? 
Ndr  Far  from  formings  a  heterogeneous  element  in  the  constitution 
of  the  republic,  such  an  army  would  be  the  most  powerful  instru- 
m^t  of  her  defence  in  dme  of  war,  and  in  time  of  peace  a  most 
useful,  respectable  and  honourable  class  of  citizens.  If  attacked  by  *' 
regUar  anddidcipHxftxl  fbrcesr,'  we  mtM  liwt  fattiL^  6V*ftfc  Wsvfc 
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nature  to  repel  them,  and  if  it  is  better  to  have  a  good  thui  a  bad 
army,  better  to  beat  than  to  be  beaten,  we  mnst  tram  and  discipline 
them  in  time  of  peace  to  render  their  service  effective  in  time  of 
war. 

^  Let  us,  therefore,  in  viewing  the  ambitious  and  disorganizing 
designs  of  Britain,  her  immense  means,  her  preparations  for  war- 
fare, and  the  rapid  improvements  of  her  military  system,  neither 
abandon  ourselves  to  supine  indolence,  remain  unarmed  and  uii» 
prepared  until  the  blow  be  struck,  nor  yield  to  terror  ahd  despoil 
dency  on  measuring  the  present  disparity  of  our  forces^  Let  us 
beware  of  any  insidious  attack  against  our  union;  let  us  never  ae* 
parate  our  interests,  but  organize  ourselves,  and  fortify  our  froii* 
tiers,  diffuse  military  knowledge  by  means  of  our  militarf  ischools, 
and  remedy  the  radical  defects  of  our  militia  system,  foster  tiie  Infant 
establishments  of  our  navy,  and  give  every  encouragement  t6  tlK>8c 
brave  men  who  defend  the  republic  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Let  u$ 
not  take  parsimony  for  Economy,  nor  indolence  for  security,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  fear.  We  have  the  noblest  country  and  cause 
to  defend  that  ever  nerved  the  hand  or  fired  the  heart  of  patriot 
soldier.  The  future  happiness  and  liberty  of  the  human  race  am 
perhaps  confided  to  America.  She  will  not  betray  die  trust.  If 
we  do  not  fail  to  ourselves,  we  may  defy  every  enemy,  and  support 
against  an  opposing  world  the  standard  of  freedom  ttd  Waab- 
ington.' 

■     ■  ■  ■  I       ■  I  I    PI  III  I  -    ■  I  ■■    ■        »mmmfmmi^mtmm^mmmtm*mtmn^^ 

Art.  IL — Newly  Discovered  Antiquities  in  Arabia  Pktrtsiu 

[From  the  Monthly  Magazine.] 

IX^HEN  the  graphic  illustrations  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyi%b^ 
^  Wood  and  Dawkiiis,  made  their  appearance,  the  pioblic  )tb^ 
eeived  them  as  surprising  discoveries;  so  little  had  the  weatcni 
regions  of  Asia  been  visited  by  European  travellers  afteir  the  tilAe 
of  the  Holy  Wars.  Since  the  publication  of  those  enterpHting 
artists,  scarcely  any  important  addition  has  been  mad6  to  their 
information:  for  the  travels  of  Dr.  Clarke  are  too  much  iutei'wovcil 
with  speculative  dissertations  to  be  trusted  on  all  occaaiCMtt;  iKNr 
did  he  deviate  so  far  from  the  common  tracks  of  the  caraVttna^  IM 
to  have  it  in  his  power  materially  to  enlarge  our  knowledlge^  eren 
had  he  been  suf&cientiy  free  from  hypothetical  opinions  td  hsvo 
done  so  to  advantage.  But  we  have  now  reason  to  expect,  tiiat  the 
world  will  soon  be  gratified  with  still  more  strikinff  illuflftraliQQs  of 
-other  and  more  superb  antiquities  than  thoae  mich  it  owes  to 
Wood  and  Dawkins. 

Mr.  Bankes,  who  has  visited  some  of  the  most  celebrated  acenes 
in  Arabia,  intends,  we  understand,  to  publish,  on  his  return  honitti 
an  account  of  his  excursion  to  Wadi  Moosa  (die  valley  of  9f  os0i)t 
ivith  engravings  of  the  drawings  which  he  made  of  the  hidilert>»* 
undescribed  excavated  temples  there;  as  well  as  of  the  ruins  of  j^Mf- 
rasch^  which  excel  in  grandeur  and  beauty  even  those  of  Psmiyt* 
andBalbec. 
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This  gentleman,  in  company  with  several  other  ETnglish  travel- 
lers, left  Jerusalem  for  Hebron,  where  they  viewed  the  mosque 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  Abraham;  an  edifice  constructed  in  the 
lower  part  of  such  enormous  masses  of  stone,  C>PViX'  of  them  up- 
wards of  twenty  feet  in  length,)  thajt  it  must  be  ^cribed  to  that 
gemote  age. in  whic^  durability  was  the  principle  chiefly  consulted 
in  the  formation  of  all  edifices  of  the  monumental  kind. 

They;jheD  proceeded  (o  Karrac,  through  a  coqntry  broken  into 
hills  and  pinnacles  of  the' ;nost,  fantastic  form,  and  along  the  foQt 
of  inouQtaAna,  where  fragjneiits  of  rock-salt  indicated  the  natur 
ral  oririn  Qf.that  .intense  prine,  which  is  peculiarly  descripUve  of 
the  neigixbouring  w^ei^  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Karrad  \t  a.fortress  situated  on, the  top  of  a  \S\X.  The  entrance 
is  fonncct  by  a  winding  p^.ssage,  cut  through  the ,  living  rock.  It 
may  be  described*  like  all  tlje  .other  castellated  works  in  the  posr 
BessioQ  .of  tlie  professors  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  as  a  mass  of 
xuins.  The  ipo'sque  is  iq  th^.stat^;  and  a  church  which  it  also  coa- 
lains,  jift  wfiU  as  the  tnci^n^  k^ep  or  utadel,  are  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion. In  the  vicinity,  the  traveller?  saw  several  sepulchres  hollowed 
-.out  of, [he  rock;  and  they  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  a 
.miugledntce  of  IViahomedaji^and  Christians,  remarkably  hospitable, 
and  living  together  ifi.termo.of  freer  intercourse  than  at  Jerusalem. 
The  women  were  not  veiled,  nor  seemed  to  be  subject  to  any  par- 
ticular reatcaints,  ...  _ _ 

Mrk'Bsnkes  and  his  companions,  after  leaving  Kairac,  sojourned 
for  a  short  time  with  a  party  of  Bedoueen  Arabs;  by  whom  thev 
were:  regalfdi  with  muttoq  boiled  in  milk,  a  circumsumce  wh^ui 
will  rcit^ad  ouir.reaflers.of  the  command  in  Exodus,  chap,  xim. 
«(.,.19;.*Thoii  ahalt  not  seethe'a  kid  in  his  ntother^a  milk.'  Bqt 
KC  JUWt  o^  here  pause  to  comment  on  bibUcal  antiquities. 

After  quitdng  the  tents  of  these  Bedoueens,  they  passed  in^ 
the  valley  of  Ellasar,  where  they  noticed  some  relics  of  antiquity, 
which,  they  conjectured  were  of  Roman  origin.  Here  again  th^y 
rested  with  a  tribe  of  Arabs.  The  next  day  they  pursued  their 
joum.eyf  partly,  over  a  road  paved  with  lava,  and  which,  by  its  ap- 
pearaucc,  was  .evidently  a  Roman  work;  and  stppp;^^  that  evening 
at  Shubai^  s  fortress  in  a  commanding  sito^iont  .bijt  incapable,  ijy 
decay,  of  any.effectiuJ  d^fenc^  ag-iinst  European  tactics. 

In  the  nei^tbourbood  of  t^ia  pTa^e,  they  cncQ^r^tered^oniediS- 
culues  froqi  the  Arabs,  but  wliich,  by  their  spLrit  .and  finnnesa, 
they  overcame;  and  proceeded  unmolested  liil  they  reached  t]»e 
tents  of  .a  .chiieftain  called  £ben  Raschib,  who  took  them  under  his 
protectipo.  .Tbis  encampment  was  aitoatcd  oii  thu  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, from  which  they  had  a  magnificcut  view  of  Mouii):  Gebel 
Nebe-Haxoun,  the  hill  of  the  prophet  Aaron,  {lUouni  fior;') 
and  a  distant  urospw:!  of  Gebel  T(jur  {l^mnL  Si'tai)^  y/^^  also 
pointed  o.ut  to  tn^iQ.  ,  In  tte  fore-ground^  .of.i%  rI^^^  ,w!.9*»  '^ty 
saw  the  tents  of  the  hostile  Arabs,  ivho  were  aeterinin^ifl^^g^^^ 
their  passage  to  Wadi  Moosa,  the  rums  o5'w\v\t\vflwt^*>^^^^w*-" 
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Perceiving  themselves  thus  as  it  ^ef e  waylaid,  they  dent  a  mes- 
iienger  to  the  chief,  requesting  permission  to  pass;  but  he  returned 
for  answer,  that  they  should  neither  cross  his  lands  nor  taste  his 
water.  They  were  in  fact  in  the  land  of  Edom,  to  the  king  of  which 
Moses  sent  messengers  from  Kadish:  ^  Let  us  pass  (said  he),  I 
pray  thee,  through  thy  country:  we  will  not  pass  through  the  fields, 
or  through  the  vmeyards;  neither  will  we  drink  of  the  waters  of 
the  well:  we  will  go  by  the  king^s  highway;  we  will  not  turn  to  the 
tight  hand  nor  to  the  left,  until  we  have  passed  thy  borders.'  But 
Edom  said  unto  him:  ^  Thou  shalt  not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come 
out  against  thee  with  the  sword.'  Numbers ^  xx.  IT- 18. 

The  travellers,  after  some  captious  hegociation,  at  last  obtained 
permission  tp  pass;  but  no(  to  drink  of  the  waters:  they  did  not, 
however,  very  faithfully  observe  this  stipulation,  for,  on  reaching 
the  borders  of  a  clear  bright  sparkling  rivulet,  which  had  occa- 
sioned 3o  mupli  eontroversy,  their  horses  would  taste  the  cooling 
freshness  of  its  waters,  and  Eben  Raschib,  their  protector,  insisted 
also  that  the  horses  should  be  gratified.  On  crossing  this  stteam, 
they  entered  on  the  wonders  of  Wadi  Moosa. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  their  attention,  was  a  maiisoleuitiy 
at  the  entrance  of  which  stood  two  colossal  animals,  but  whethifer 
lions  or  sphinxes  they  could  not  ascertain,  as  they  were  much  de- 
faced and  mutilated.  They  then,  advancing  towards  the  {principal 
ruins,  entered  a  narrow  pass,  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
width,  overhung  by  precipices,  which  rose  to  the  getiedd  height 
of  two  hundred,  sometimes  reaching  five  hundred,  feet,  and  dm- 
«ning  the  path  by  their  projecting  ledges.  In  some  fdace^,  ntcHes 
were  sculptured  m  the  sides  of  this  stupendous  gallery,  and  here  illd 
there  rude  masses  stood  forward,  that  bore  a  remote  and  mysteri- 
ous resemblance  to  the  figures  of  living  things,  but  over  ^hich,  tiiile 
lUKt  oblivion  had  drawn  an  inscrutable  and  everlasting  veil*.  About 
9l  mile  within  this  pass,  they  rode  under  an  arch,  penlaps  Ulat  of 
an  aqueduct,  which  connected  the  two  sides  together;  and  they  no- 
ticed several  earthen  pipes,  which  had  formerfy  distributed  witct* 

Having  continued  to  explore  the  gloomy  windings  of  this  awfiil 
corridore  for  abot^t  two  miles,  the  front  of  a  superi)  temple  liarkt 
on  their  view»  A  statue  of  Victory,  with  wings,  fiH^d  the 
centre  of  an  aperture  in  the  upper  part,  and  groups  of  cdDsaal 
figures,  representing  a  centaur,  and  a  yoUng  man,  stbod  on  feach 
side  of  the  lofty  portico.  This  magnificent  structure  is  entitrily  ex- 
cavated from  the  solid  rock,  and  preserved  from  the  n^VAges  of 
the  weather  by  the  projeciEions  of  the  overhanging  precipices  About 
three  hundred  yards  beyond  this  temple  they  met  widi  cAitt  as- 
tonishing excavations;  and,  on  reaching  the  termination  of  die  t06k 
on  their  lefjt,  they  found  an  amphitheatre,  which  had  ddso  been  tt- 
cavated,  with  the  exception  of  the  proscenium:  attd  this  had  fallep 
into  ruins.  On  all  sides  the  rocks  were  hollowed  into  innumcrible 
chambers  and  sepulchres;  apd  i  silent  ifaste  of  desohted  palicts^ 
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W&  the  remains  of  ppnstructed  ^ificeft^  fiUed  the  afe^  to  whicfit  &< 
pass  led. 

These  ruina^  which  hp;Ve  acquired  the  nan^e  of  Wa^  Moosa^ 
from  that  of  a  viUage  in  their  vicinity,  are  the  wreck  of  the  city  of 
Petrcy  which,  in  the  tipi^e  pf  Augustus  Caesar,  was  the  residence 
of  a  njbonarch,  and  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrqsa.  The  country  was 
conquer^ed  by  Trajan,  apa  annexed  by  him  to  the  province  of  Pa^ 
lestine.  In  n^ore  recent  times,  Baldwin  Ii  king  of  Jerusalem,  having 
made  himself  also  master  pf  Pttra^  gave  it  the  n$ime  of  the  Royal 
Mountain. 

The  travellers  having  grauiied  fheir  wonder  with  the  view  of 
these  stupendous  works,  went  forward  to  Mount  Hor,  which  they 
ascended,  and  v^^wed  a  building  on  the  top  containing  the  tomb  of 
Aaron;  a  simple  stone  monument,  which  an  aged  Arab  shows  to 
the  pilgrims.  Having  remained  in  this  spoty  consecrated  by  such 
great  antiquity,  they  returned  next  morning,  and  again  es^plored 
other  portions  of  the  ruins  of  Petra^  after  wnich  they  went  back  to 
Karrac.  lliev  then  turned  their  attention  to  other  undescribed 
ruins,  of  which  they  had  received  some  account  from  the  Arabs; 
and  finally,  proceeded  to  view  those  of  Jerrasch^  which  greadv 
exceed  in  magnitude  and  beauty  those  of  Palmyra. 

A  gr^d  colonqade  runs  from'  Che  c^astem  to  the  western  gates 
of  the  city^  formed  on  both  sides  of  marble  cohuxms  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  and  terminating  in  a  semi-circle  of  sixty  pillars  of  the 
lomc  order,  and  crossed  by  another  colonnade  running  north  and 
^uth*  At  the  western  extremity  stands  a  theatre,  of  whrch  the  pros- 
cenium remain^  so  entire,  diat  it  piay  be  described  as  almost  in  a 
f^tatie  of  undecayed  beauty  Two  superb  amphitheatres  of  marble, 
three  glorious  temples,  and  the  ruins  of  gorgeous  palaces,  with 
fragments  of  fculpture  and  inscriptiops,  mingled  together,  form  an 
atggreg$ite  of  ancient  elegance,  which  surpasses  ^  diat  popery  has 
spared  of  the  former  grandeur  of  Rome. 

From  the  same  source  that  we  collected  these  brief  conversa- 
tional notices,  we  have  received  a  literal  translation' of  a  Bedoueen 
love-song,  that  wou]4  even  f^rnish  ideas<  of  delight  to  the  elegant 
author  pf  Lalla  Roo)lh* 

Bedoueen  Love^Song. 

The  morning  star  has  not  yet  appeared^  nor  die  beams  of  the 
moon  retired;  nor  has  the  dew  yet  begun  to  rise  from  the  valley, 
but  my  soul  beholds  my  love.  She  comes  in  white  robes  fairer  than 
the  flower  pf  the  jessamine:  her  breath  is  sweeter  than  new  milk, 
and  her  eyes  sparkle  like  those  of  the  gazelle  when  the  day  is  fall- 
ing. Hpw  weary  is  the  Mme  till'  she  comes.  Her  tardy  steps  fiU  my 
bosom  with  tjirobbings.  Come^  isurest  pf  beauty,  come,  is  my  cry 
till  she  appears. 

We  trust  that  the  naniadves  of  these  bold  and  adventttroos  re- 
searches, will  not  be  limited  to  the  description  of  the  remains  of 
andquity;  objects  to  which  the  generality  of  English  travellers 
have  been  too  apt  to  i^iy  exclusive  atxexiuorv*.  is^x^  ^iSScA>^^^  ^^^\. 
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derable  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  manners  of  the  Arabs,  by  die 
mtmbers  of  the  Roman  Propaganda,  as  well  as  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  Jesuits,  we  are  still  greatly  in  want  of  some  liberal  account 
of  the  Arabic  mind.  The  tales  of  Arabia  are  well  known  to  all 
readers  as  the  most  amusing  fictions  which  have  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced; and  Arabian  discoveries  in  science,  are  also  very  surprising 
instances  of  intellectual  acumen.  It  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, that  we  should  obtain  some  account  of  their  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  of  their  opinions  on  other  subjects  than  the  dogmas  of 
religious  faith,  or  their  usages  in  war. 

Tile  attention  of  the  public  has  recendy  been  drawn  in  an  un- 
usual degree  to  the  myHertes  of  Egypt,  by  the  result  of  Belaoni^s 
enterprising  and  indefatigable  research.  We  are,  however,  still 
greatly  in  want  of  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  extent  of  his  dis- 
coveries, as  well  as  of  some  curious  particulars  respecting  different 
castes  of  the  inhabitants:  we  use  the  term  in  its  strictest  orientii 
signification.  The  same  source  that  has  supplied  us  with  the  inte- 
resting conversational  notices  of  the  antiquities  of  Arabia,  has^fur- 
nished  the  facts  which  constitute  the  basis,  of  the  following  obaer- 
vations: 

It  has  been  ascertained  that,  between  the  first  and  second  catft" 
racts  of  the  Nile,  there  is^  caste  of  the  inhabitants,  who  do  not 
consider  themselves  as  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  They  do  not 
resemble  the  other  inhabitants  in  appearance,  and  they  not  <Hily 
possess  many  customs  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  even  speak  a 
language  which  has  no  affinit}-  to  that  of  Arabic;  speaking  also  thd 
language,  but  in  a  broken  and  rude  dialect.  1  his  people  possess  a 
tradition  among  them,  that  their  ancestors  were  led  from  their 
homes  by  a  great  king,  with  whom  they  conquered  the  ceuncfy, 
and  were  left  behind  to  keep  it  in  possession;  and  they  lodk  for- 
ward to  their  native  king  coming  again,  and  resuming  his  au- 
thority. 

A  classical  reader  would  be  apt,  at  first  sight,  to  say  that  this 
people  are  the  descendants  of  the  troops  of  Cambyses;  but  they  do 
not  resemble  the  Persians  in  appearance,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  Asi* 
atic  nations.  By  the  account  that  we  have  received,  they  are  mort 
like  the  Caffrees,  or  that  idolatrous  race  which  possess  the  great- 
est part  of  southern  Africa;  who, .  although  described  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Mahomedan  religion  under  that  name,  yet  in  reality 
constitute  a  great  variety  of  nations,  some  of  which  are  of  no  des- 
pitable  power.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to  think,  that  this  uiH 
knov/n  race  are  of  Ethiopian  descent:  at  the  same  dme,  it  must  be 
coiifessed  that,  upon  the  epoch  to  which  they  refer  their  arrival  ia 
Egypt,  authentic  history  throws  but  very  little  light. 

The  latest  great  invasion  of  Egypt  from  southern  Africa,  was 
about  the  year  of  Rome   725,  when  iElius  Gallus,  having  with* 
drawn  most  of  the  Ronjan  forces  from  that  province  in  order  t© 
invade  Arabia,  Candace,  the  queen  of  Ethiopia,  made  an  irruptioflu^ 
with  a  numerous  army,  Into  the  district  of  Thebais;  leadia!ig  '    ~ 
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troops,  according  to  Dio,  in  person.  She  ravaged  all  the  country; 
took  Syene,  and  the  islands  of  the  Nile,  Elephantine,  and  Philse, 
and  made  three  Roman  cohorts  prisoners*     She  then  retired  to 
wards  her  own  territory,  but  was  pursued  by  Petronius,  the  Ro- 
man governor,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter.     It  could  noty 
therefore,  be  at  this  period,  that  these  aliens  settled  in  Egypt,  and 
their  origin  must  be  ascribed  to  a  much  higher  antiquity.^ 
-  Besides  the  great  excavated  temple  of  Ysambiel,  which  Belzoni 
has  laid  open,  four  gigantic  sitting  statues  havf:  been  discovered, 
sculptured  in  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  of  the  enormous  proportions 
of  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 

I  n  the  island  of  Philce^  are  the  unfinished  remains  of  a  temple,  which 
tends  to  throw  a  considerable  light  on  the  mode  of  construction  used 
in  those  everlasting  edifices  which  the  ancient  Egyptians,  under  the 
influence  so  far  of  good  taste,  raised  to  their  gods.  It  appears,  that 
their  architects  polished  at  first  only  four  sides  of  those  enormous 
masses  of  stone  which  they  employed;  and,  having  laid  them  to- 
gether, and  thus  completed  the  edifice  in  the  rough,  as  it  may  be 
aptly  termed,  then  polished  and  .sculptured  the  surfaces  of  the 
walls.  The  same  method  was  adopted  by  the  French  in  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  Versailles. 

Three  distinct  classes  of  architecture  are  evidently  discernible 
in  the  Egyptian  monuments;  for,  under  this  denomination,  the  an- 
tiquities of  Nubia  may  be  included.  The  rudest,  the  greatest,  and 
therefore  perhaps  the  oldest,  are  those  of  Lower  Egypt, — the  com- 
panions and  cotemporaries  of  the  pyramids.  The  structures  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  cataract,  are  works  ot 
more  skill;  and,  though  inheriting  the  same  strong  and  bold  fea- 
tures, possess  a  more  juvenile  appearance.  The  ruins,  in  Nubia,  are 
of  a  still  more  elegant  species,  combining  with  the  same  characteris- 
tics a  feminine  cast,  as  compared  with  the  male-muscularity  of  the 
architecture  of  Egypt. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that  the  head,  said  to  be 
that  of  Memnon,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  did  not  belong  to 
that  celebrated  statue.  The  real  head  of  Memnon  is  so  defaced  as 
not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  sending  home,  even  if  it  were  easily 
practicable,  for  it  has  been  computed  to  weigh  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  tons.  We  are  likely  soon,  however,  to  be  gratified  with  the 
possession  of  the  foot  of  Memnon,  which  is  about  two  yards  in 
length;  and,  among  other  curiosities,  we  also  understand,  the  entire 
hand  and  arm  of  the  same  statue  to  which  the  gigantic  fist  already 
in  the  museum  belongs,  may  soon  be  expected  in  Britain. 

About  two  days'  journey  above  Cairo,  is  a  lofty  insulated  rock, 
on  the  top  of  which  a  Coptic  monastery  is  situated.  This  singular 
mass,  which  seems  strangely  to  have  escaped  the  wonder-working 
sculptors  of  Egypt,  is  called  Gibraltar,  a  name  which  it  derives 
from  the  number  of  wild  fowl  that  hover  round  it,  the  term  in 
Arabic  signifying  the  mountain  of  birds;  and  is^  for  th&  %'^\svr.  x^*^- 
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son,  apfiUcable  to  the  British  fortress  of  that  nam^  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Mediterranean* 

But  what  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  these  dia** 
cov«rie8,  is  the  result  of  a  visit  lately  made  to  the  holy  island  of 
Fiowers,  the  Coptic  name  of  which  we  do  not  recollect;  but  the 
island  is^ituated  in  the  Nile,  between  Phil«  and  ElephanUne.  In 
this  sequestered  spot,  no  stranger  is  permitted  to  enter,  ^cept  aa 
a  pilgrim;  and  the  Mahomedans  are  not  often  so  under  the  influ- 
ence of  curiosity,  aa  to  make  religious  pretexts  for  gratifying  it 
Here  a  number  of  uoburied  mummies  are  still  to  be  seen,  without 
coffins,  and  placed  only  in  their  cearments,  as  if  denied  the  rights 
of  sepulture.  We  do  therefore  conceive,  that  it  was  from  the  cus- 
tom of  burying  the  good  in  this  island,  that  the  story  of  Charon, 
and  the  fi^rrying  of  d^e  river  Styx,  took  its  rise.  Hitherto  the  fable 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  an  island  in  the  lake  Mareotes;  but 
the  circumstance  of  the  ferry  being  across  a  river,  ^md  the  constanit 
sanctity  with  which  the  isle  of  Flowers  has  been  regarded,  points 
it  out,  in  our  opinion,  as  more  likely  to  have  been  the  place,  fie- 
sides,  the  unsepulturcd  coffioless  mummies,  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  posthumous  adjudication  of  the  merits  of  the  persons,  and  thai 
to  these,  in  particular,  the  judgment  had  not  been  favourable. 
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Art.  III. — Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bonojl^arte. 

8vo.pp.48.     Oxford,  1819. 

#  ■ 

[From  the  Eclectic  Review.^ 

fT^HIS  is  a  well  managed  and  legitimate  burlesque  of  Hume's 
-*'  scepticism.  After  adverting  to  the  extraordinary  tales  cur* 
rent  among  us  relative  to  this  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  am}  to  {hp 
wide  discrepancies  of  opinion,  of  which  his  character  and  ^9ti999 
are  the  subjects,  the  writer  remarks: 

^  In  the  midst  of  these  controversies  the  preliminary  qi|catiQ&| 
concerning  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary  pers^nggey  acems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  as  a  matter  of  doybt^  9m1  #» 
show  even  the  smallest  hesitation  in  admitting  it,  would  prol^abhr 
be  regarded  as  an  excess  of  scepticism,  on  the  ground  that  thia 
point  has  always  been  taken  for  granted  by  the  disputants  ps  dl 
sides,  being  indeed  implied  by  the  very  nature  of  their  dif pitfpa* 
But  is  it  in  fact  found  that  undisputed  pointy  are  ^w|i]rs  fyi^h  as 
have  been  the  most  carefully  examined  as  tQ  the  evidence  ^n  wbi^k 
they  rest?  that  facts  or  principles  which  are  taken  for  gVMMAr 
without  controversy,  as  the  common  basis  of  opposite  ppinifC^qii 
are  always  themselves  established  on  sufficient  ffroonda?  On  the 
contrary,  is  not  any  such  fundamental  po^nt,  &om  the  Yiery  drr 
cumstance  of  its  being  taken  for  granted  at  once,  and  the  att^ 
tion  drawn  off  to  some  other  question,  likely  to  be  admittec}  Qn  \9r 
sufficient  evidence,  and  the  flaws  in  that  evidence  overlooked?  Ez^ 
perience  will  teach  us  that  such  instances  often  occur:  witness  tlv 
well-known  anecdote  of  the  Royal  Society;  to  whomi  king  Charted 
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II  proposed  fts  ft  question,  whence  it  is  that  a  vessel  of  Water  re- 
ceives no  addition  of  weight  from  ft  live  fish  being  put  into  it, 
though  it  does  if  the  fish  be  dead.  Various  solutions  of  great  in- 
genuity were  proposed,  discussed,  objected  to,  and  defended;  nor 
was  it  till  they  had  b^n  long  bewildered  in  the  inquiry  that  it  oc*' 
curred  to  thetri  to  trt/  the  experiment^  by  which  they  at  once  as- 
certained, that  the  phenomenon  which  they  were  striving  to  account 
fbr-^which  was  the  acknowledged  basis  and  substratum,  as  it  were, 
of  their  debates-^had  no  existence  but  in  the  invention  of  the  witty 
monarch.'  pp.  5,  6. 

The  readiness  with  which  tnen  believe,  (as  Hume  has  remark- 
ed,) on  very  slight  evidence,  any  story  that  pleases  their  imagina- 
tion by  its  admirable  and  marvellous  character,  is  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  a  philosophical  mind,  which  should  rather  suspend  its  judg^ 
ment  the  more,  in  proportion  to  the  strangeness  of  the  account^ 
and  yield  to  none  but  the  most  decisive  and  unimpeachable  proofs. 

*  Let  it  then  He  allowed  us,  as  is  surely  reasonable,  just  to  in«- 
quire,  with  respect  to  the  extraordinary  story  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  on  what  evidence  we  believe  k.  "We  shall  be  told  that  it 
is  notorious;  i.  e.  in  plain  English,  it  is  very  niuch  talked  about: 
but  as  the  generality  of  those  who  talk  about  Bonaparte  do  not 
even  pretend  to  speak  from  their  own  authority^  but  merely  to  re- 
peat "what  they  have  casually  heard,  we  cannot  reckon  them  as  in 
any  degree  witnesses,  but  must  allow  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
what  we  are  told  to  be  mere  hear-say,  which  would  not  be  at  all 
the  mdre  worthy  of  credit  if  even  it  were  repeated  by  ten  times 
as  many  More.  As  for  those  who  profess  to  have  personally  known 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  to  have  themselves  witnessed  his  transac- 
tions, I  write  not  for  them:  if  any  such  there  be,  who  are  inward- 
ly conscious  of  the  truth  of  aH  they  relate,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  them^  but  to  beg  that  they  will  be  tolerant  and  charitable  towards 
their  neighbours,  who  have  not  the  same  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  and  who  may  well  be  excused  for  remaining  doubtful  about 
such  extraordinary  events,  till  most  unanswerable  proofs  shall  be 
adduced.'  pp.  8, 9. 

It  is  recommended,  however,  that  we  trace  up  this  hear-say  ev^* 
dence,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  towards  its  source. 

^  Most  persons  would  refer  to  the  newspapers  as  the  authority 
from  whicn  their  kxv>wledge  on  the  subject  was  derived;  so  that, 
generally  speaking,  we  may  say,  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the  news- 
papers tliat  men  believe  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.'  p.  9. 

But  the  authority  of  this  *  newspaper,  evidence'  may  be  ques- 
tioned; first,  as  to  the  means  the  editors  hi^ve  possessed  of  gain- 
ing correct  information;  secondly,  as  to  the  interest  they  may  have 
in  concealing  truth,  or  propagating  falsehood;  and,  thirdtyi  as  to 
the  agreement  of  their  testimony. 
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*  First,  what  means  have  the  editors  of  newspapers  for  gaining 
t:orrect  information?  We  know  not,  except  from  their  own  state- 
ments; besides  what  is  copied  from  other  journals,  foreign  or  Bri- 
tish, (which  is  usually  more  than  three -fourths  of  the  news  pub- 
lished,) they  profess  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  certain  private 
correspondents  abroad;  who  these  correspondents  are,  what  means 
they  have  of  obtaining  information,  or  whether  they  exist  at  all, 
we  have  no  way  of  ascertaining;  we  find  ourselves  in  the  condition 
of  the  Hindoos,  who  are  told  by  their  priests,  that  the  earth  stands 
on  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  are  left  to  find 
out  for  themselves  what  the  tortoise  stands  on,  or  whether  it  stands 
on  any  thing  at  all.'  pp.  11, 12. 

The  interest  which  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  have  in  the  cir» 
culation  of  these  marvellous  narrations,  is  too  obvious  not  to  awa- 
ken suspicion. 

*  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  there  are  several  adverse  poli- 
tical parties,  of  which  the  various  public  prints  are  respectively 
the  organs,  and  who  would  not  fail  to  expose  each  other's  fabrica* 
tions:  doubtless  they  would,  if  they  could  do  so  without  at  the 
same  time  exposing  their  own;  but  identity  of  interests  may  induce 
a  community  of  operations  up  to  a  certain  point;  and  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  the  object  of  contention  between  these  rival  parties  is, 
who  shall  have  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  the  control  of 
public  expenditure,  and  the  disposal  of  places;  the  question,  1  say, 
is,  not  whether  the  people  shall  be  governed  or  not,  but  bif  which 
party  they  shall  be  governed; — not  whether  the  taxes  shall  be  paid 
or  not,  but  who  shall  receive  them.  Now  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
Bonaparte  is  a  political  bugbear,  most  convenient  to  any  adminis- 
tration: ^^  If  you  do  not  adopt  our  measures  and  reject  those  of 
our  opponents,  Bonaparte  will  be  sure  to  prevail  over  youj  if  you 
do  not  submit  to  the  government,  at  least  under  our  administrationi 
this  formidable  enemy  will  take  advantage  of  your  insubordination 
to  conquer  and  enslave  you:  pay  your  taxes  cheerfully,  or  the  tre- 
mendous Bonaparte  will  take  all  h'om  you."  Bonaparte,  in  short, 
was  the  burden  of  every  song,  his  redoubted  name  waa  the  charm 
which  always  succeeded  in  unloosing  the  purse-strings  of  the  vol* 
tion.  And  let  us  not  be  too  sure,  safe  as  we  now  think  ourselyeSf 
that  some  occasion  may  not  occur  for  again  producing  on  the  stage 
so  useful  a  personage:  it  is  not  merely  to  naughty  children  in  the 
nursery  that  the  threat  of  being  "  given  to  Bonaparte"  has  proved 
effectual.  It  is  surely  pronable  therefore,  that,  with  an  object  sub- 
stantially the  same,  all  parties  may  have  availed  themselves  of  one 
common  instrument.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  for  this 
purpose  they  secretly  entered  into  a  formal  agreement;  though  by 
the  way,  there  are  reports  afloat,  that  the  editors  of  the  Courier 
and  Morning  Chronicle  hold  amicable  consultations  as  to  the  con* 
duct  of  their  public  warfiire:  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that 
this  is  incredible;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  probability  I  contend  lor.  Neither  agwi  would  I 
imply  that  ail  newspaper  editors  are  utterers  of  forged  stories 
*^  knowing  them  to  be  forged;"  most  likely  the  great  majority  of 
them  publish  what  they  find  in  other  papers  with  the  same  simpK* 
city  that  their  readers  peruse  it;  and  therefore,  it  must  be  observ* 
ed,  are  not  at  all  more  proper  than  their  readers  to  be  cited  as  au- 
thorities.' pp.  12 — 15, 

The  author  goes  on  to  detect  and  expose  the  multiplied  incon- 
sistencies which  might  be  expected  to  have  place  in  an  extensive 
and  comjdicated  forgery. 

'  What  then  are  we  to  believe?  if  we  are  disposed  to  credit  all 
that  is  told  us,  we  must  believe  in  the  existence  not  only  of  one, 
but  of  two  or  three  Bonapartes;  if  we^admit  nothing  but  what  is 
well  authenticated,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  any.  * 

^  It  appears  then,  that  those  on  whose  testimony  the  existence 
and  actions  of  Bonaparte  are  generally  believed,  fail  in  all  the 
most  essential  points  on  which  the  credibility  of  witnesses  dependsr 
first,  we  have  no  assurance  that  they  have  access  to  correct  infor- 
maticm;  secondly,  they  have  an  apparent  interest  in  propagating 
falsehood;  and,  thirdly,  they  palpably  contradict  each  other  in  the 
most  important  points.'  pp.  18, 19. 

But  what  shaU  we  say  to  the  testimony  of  those  many  respects* 
ble  persons  who  went  to  Plymouth  on  purpose,  and  saw  Bonaparte 
with  their  own  eyes?  must  they  not  trust  their  senses? 

^  I  would  not  disparage  either  the  eye-sight  or  the  veracity  of 
these  gentlemen.  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  Uiey  went  to  Pl}rmouth 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Bomquute;  nay  more,  that  they  actually 
rowed  out  into  the  haitK>ur  in  a  biMit,  and  came  alone-side  of  a 
man-of-war,  on  whose  deck  they  saw  a  man  in  a  cocked  hat,  who, 
they  toeire  told,  was  Bonaparte;  this  is  the  utmost  point  to  which 
their  testimony  goes;  how  they  ascertained  that  this  man  in  the 
cocked  hat  had  gone  through  all  the  marvellous  and  romantic  ad- 
ventures with  which  we  have  so  long  been  amused,  we  are  not  told: 
did  they  perceive  in  his  physiognomy  his  true  name  and  authentic 
historyf  Truly  this  evidence  is  such  as  country  people  give  one 
for  a  story  of  apparitions;  if  you  discover  any  signs  of  increduli- 
ty, they  triumphantly  show  the  very  house  which  the  ghost  hatmt- 
ed,  the  identical  dark  comer  where  it  used  to  vanish,  and  perhaps 
even  the  tombstone  of  the  person  whose  death  it  foretold.  Jack 
Cadets  nobility  was  supported  by  the  same  irresistible  kind  of  evi- 
dence; havine  asserted  that  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Mortimer^ 
earl  of  March,  was  stolen  by  a  beggar-woman,  *^  became  a  bricks 
layer  when  he  came  to  age,"  and  was  the  father  of  the  supposed 
Jack  Cade:  one  of  his  companions  confirms  the  story,  by  sayings 
**  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the  bricks  ari 
alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it;  therefore  deny  it  not." '  pp.  2S^23« 
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Much  of  the  sani6  kind  is  die  testimony  of  those  who  are  rea^* 
dy  to  produce  the  scars  diey  received  in  fighting  against  this  ter- 
rible Bonaparte.  These  persons  fought^  no  doubt;  but  they  know 
little  or  nothing  more  than  their  countrymen  at  home,  concerning 
the  person  and  history  of  their  enemy*    . 

*  Let  those  then  who  pretend  to  philosophical  freedom  of  inqui* 
ry,— *who  scorn'  to  rest  their  opinions  on  popular  belief,  and  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  example  of  the  unthinking  multitude* 
consider  carefully,  each  one  for  himself^  what  is  the  evidi^nce  {de- 
posed to  hisiself  in  particular,  for  the  existence  of  such  a  person 
as  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  (I  do  not  mean  whether  there  .ever  was 
a  person  bearing  that  name^  for  that  is  a  question  of  no  conse- 
quence, but  whether  any  such  person  ever  performed  all  the  won^ 
derful  things  ^Itributed  to  him;)  let  him  then  weigh  weU  the  oW 
jections  to  that  evidence,  (of  which  I  have  given  but  a  hasty  and 
imperfect  sketch,)  and  if  he  then  finds  it  amount  to  any  thing  more 
than  a  probability,  I  have  only  to  congratulate  him  on  his  easy 
£uth/  p.  24. 

But  this  story,  resting  as  we  have  seen,  upon  very  exceptionable 
evidence,  is  in  itself  highly  incredible.  It  is  improbaUe  marvel^ 
bus — prodigtous^^nprecedented;  and,  to  use  the  term,  in  Home's 
sense,  miracuious.  It  is  contrary  to  our  personal  experience  And 
«yery  man's  personal  experience  (if  we  would  maintain,  a  philoso* 
phical  scepticism)  is^  to  him,  the  only  ground  and  rule  of  reasona^ 
ble  belief. 

The  iKrise,  says  Hume,  lend  a  very  academic .  fiuth  to  every  re- 
port which  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter,  whether  it  asagni^ 
fies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himself:  but  who  can  fail  to  obaervv 
the  nationality  of  this  marvellous  tale^ 

*'  Bonaparte  prevailed  over  all  the  hostile  states  in  turn,  except 
England;  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  his  fleets  were  sw^pt£xHn 
the  sea,  by  England;  his  troops  always  defeat  an  equal,  and  foe* 
quently  even  a  superior  number  of  those  of  any  other  nsition^  ex* 
cept  the  English^  and  with  them  it  is  just  the  reverse;  twice,  and 
twice  only,  he  is  personally  engaged  against  an  English  comrnandfr^ 
and  both  times  he  is  totally  defeated,  at  Acre,  and  at  Waterloo; 
and,  to  crown  all,  Englana^nsJly  crushes  this  tremendous  power, 
which  has  so  long  kept  the  continent  in  subjection  or  inalann,  and 
to  the  English  he  surrenders  himself  prisoner!  Thoroughly  nadon- 
al,  to  be  sure!  It  may  be  all  very  true;  but  I  would  only  ask,  ifz 
story  had  been  fabricated  for  the  express  pivpose  of  amusing  the 
English  nation,  could  it  have  been  contrived  more  ingenious!]^' 
pp.  3.9,40. 

The  audior  having  thus  exposed  the  invalidity  of  the  ground 
upon  which  the  popular  belief  is  rested,  modestly  inquires  if  it  be 
too  much  to  demand  of  the  wary  academic,  a  suspension  of  judg* 
xaent  as  to  the  ^  life  and  adventures  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte/ 
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^  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  positively  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever 
Was  any  such  person,  bat  merely  to  propose  it  as  a  doubtful  point; 
and  one  the  more  deserving  of  careful  investigation  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  having  hitherto  been  admitted  without  inquiry/ 

He  who  detects  a  fiction,  is  not.bound  to  supply  the  vacuity  he 
has  produced  in  our  creed  by  positive  and  unimpeachable  truth* 
In  the  present  instance  many  suppositions  might  plausibly  be  haz- 
arded. 

'  Is  it  not  just  possible,  that  during  the  rage  for  words  of  Greek 
derivation,  the  title  of  "  Napoleon"  (N«Mr«Af*^»),  which  signifies 
**  Lion  of  the  forest,"  may  have  been  conferred  by  the  popular 
voice  on  more  than  one  favourite  general,  distinguished  for  irre- 
sistible valour?  Is  it  not  also  possible  tiiat  **  Buona  parte"  may 
have  been  originally  a  sort  of  cant  term  applied  to  the  "  good  (i.  c. 
the  bravest  or  most  patriotic)  part"  of  the  French  army,  collec- 
tively, and  have  been  afterwards  mistaken  for  the  proper  name  of 
an  individual?  I  do  not  profess  to  support  this  conjecture;  •  but  it 
is  certain  that  such  mistakes  may  and  do  occur.  Some  critics  have 
supposed  that  the  Athenians  imagined  Anastasis  Q*'  Resurrec- 
tion") to  be  a  new  goddess,  in  whose  cause  Paul  was  preaching* 
Would  it  have  been  thought  any  thing  incredible  if  we  had  been 
told  that  the  ancient  Persians,  who  had  no  idea  of  any  but  a  mo- 
narchical government,  had  supposed  Aristocratia  to  be  a  queen  of 
Sparta?  But  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  hypothetical. cases;  it 
is  positively  stated  that  the  Hindoos  at  this  day  believe  ^^  the  hon- 
ourable East  India  Company"  to  be  a  venerable  old  lady  of  high 
dignity  residing  in  this  country.'  pp.  44,45. 

In  concluding,  the  writer  invites  those  who  wiU  listen  to  no  tes- 
timony that  runs  counter  to  experience,  and  who  will  believe  no« 
thing  but  that  of  which  it  is  strictiy  impossible  to  doubt,  to  be  con- 
sistent, and  show  themselves  as  ready  to  detect  tiie  cheats  and  des- 
pise the  fables  of  politicians,  as  of  priests. 

^  But  if  they  are  still  wedded  to  the  popular  belief  in  this  point, 
let  tiiem  be  consistent  enough  to  admit  the  same  evidence  in  other 
cases,  which  they  yield  to  in  this.  If  after  all  that  has  been  said^ 
they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  NapCk 
leon  Bonaparte,  they  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  they  do  not 
apply  to  that  question,  the  same  plan  of  reasoning  which  tney  have 
made  use  of  in  others^  and  they  are  consequently  bound  in  reason 
and  in  honesty  to  renounce  it  altogether.'  pp.  47,  48. 

The  ingenious  authot  of  this  pamphlet  must  be  aware,  that  the 
case  of  Napoleon'  Bonapfirte  does  not  strictiy  meet  the  main  so- 

i>hism  of  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles;  he  does,  however,  very  fair-^ 
y  turn  the  laugh  against  the  practical  absurdities  of  the  hyper 
scepticism  which  is  displayed  m  the  second  part  of  that  Essay: 
and  we  think  he  has  very  well  caught  the  oblique,  plausible  insiai^ 
•usness  of  Hume's  manner.  But  if  he  would  pretend  to  ataod^as^ 
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wk  the  grpund  of  rigid  reiiuming,  the  discipk  of  Hun«  would  say, 
that  the  supposed  acepticiftia  relative  to  Bonaparte,  faUs  very  phd&ir 
ly  under  the.  exception  which  that  writer  himself  makes  for  those 
casea  m  which  the  greatest  miracle  would  be  on  t^e  side  of  the  al- 
leged £»brication.  The  auccessful  promulgation  of  such  a  history, 
if  unreal,  so  near  to  us  in  time  and  place,  would  obviously  be  mcnre 
extraordinar}'  than  any  of  the  facts  it  contains.  The  same  thing, 
,  indeed,  ipay  be  saidxxf  those  suppositions  which  form  the  alterna- 
tive, if  the  histories  of  the  New  Testsunent  are  affirmed  to  befur- 
geries«.  But  to  show  this,  it  is  previously  requisite  to  expose  the 
sophism  of  Hume's  first  position,  which  in  substance  is  this,  that 
every  man's  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  furnishes  him 
with  a  proof  against  miracles,  which  the  highest  evidence  of  tes- 
timony can  at  most  only  balance,  leaving  the  mind  in  suspense  be* 
tween  opposing  proof;  so  that  a  neported  miracle,  though  it  may 
perplex  the  judgment,  can  never  be  the  ground  of  reasonable  be- 
lief. This  doctrine  has  been  abimdantly  refuted  in  different  ways. 
It  would  be  sufficient  briefly  to  observe  tne  distinction  which  Hume 
labours  to  hide  from  his  reader,  between  what  is  simply  extraorA' 
nary — that  is,  not  conformed  to  our  personal  experience,  and  what 
is  strictly  incredible,  or  contradictory  to  our  actual  knowledgt» 
That  water  should,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  be  in  a  solid  state, 
is  not,  according  to  the  experience  of  him  who  has  always  inhabit* 
ed  the  islands  of  the  torrid  zone:  but  unless  he  could  profess  to 
be  acquainted  wi^  the  whole  system  of  nature,  in  refusing  his  be- 
lief to  credible  testimony  which  affirms  the  fact,  the  sable  sceptic, 
on^the  strength  of  his  personal  ignorance,  contradicts  his  oim  ex- 
perience of  human  nature,  which  directs  him  to  confide  in  testi- 
jBony  under  certain  circumstances^  Hume  trespasses  beyosid  the 
ordinary  bounds  of  his  argumentative  caution,  when  he-amrmsthat 
^the  Indian  prince  who  refused  to  believe  the  first,  relatioiia  cofk- 
cerning  the  effects  of  frost,  reasoned  justly.'  Such  an  instance  can 
hardly,  fail  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  unsoundness  of  the  scep- 
tical argument,  and  its  internal  inconsistency.  Would  not  this  In- 
dian-prince have  done  better,  to  reflect  that  the  eflect  of  cold  up* 
on,  water  wa^  merely  beyond  his  experience,  while  the  credibility 
of  tefitl^^Y  ^as  a  subject  within  his  experience? 

It.  is  iu  the  very  nature  of  a  miracle,  that  it  should  be  an  occur*^ 
rence  not  according  to  common  experience;  but  it  cannot  be  called 
incredil^le,  (that  is,  contradictory  to  our  knowledge,)  ufdess  we 
had  the  meana  of  knowing  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  charac- 
ter or  purposes  of  the  author  of  nature,  thus  specially  to  interpose 
in  diverting  the  order  of  nature  for  a  moral  purpose.  To  set  out 
with  the  amrmation  that  a  miracle  is  incredible,  because  it  is  not 
according  to  wnj/brm  experience,  is  a  mere  petitio  principiis  and  it 
is.^nough,  pimply  to  deny  the  assumption.  Here,  we  say,  ia  ere* 
dible  testimony  that  miracles  have  not  been  contrary  to  all  expe- 
rience. 
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In  respect  to  their  credibility,  (suppomg  they^implgr  iM>  plain 
contradictioD,)  aairade,  and  aAynatural  fiKtwlqcjb  hat  never 
fallen  under  our  per9onal:pbaervatsa&)  stand  precisely ^inr the  same 
ground.  Unless,  in  the  one  case,  we  were .  peffebdy  ^acquainted 
With  the  system  of  naluie,  or,  in  the  other,  '#ith  thexharacter  and 
designs  of  the  Divine  Beings,  we  can  have  abeohitely  nothing  j^0«i« 
tvoe  to  counterbalance  the  evidence  ^of  testimony- which  supports 
the  one  or  the  other  allegation:  our  sole  coocemment  is  wiidi  the 
crtdibiltty  cf  tb€  ttstmimgi  Tbes£are  or  less  extraordinary  na- 
ture of  the  fact  in  question,  •  (provided  it  does- :not  contradict  our 
actual  knowledge,)  has  no  place  whatever  in  meaavning  the  ikgrte 
of  our  conviction,  because  this  txtraordinarinesB  is  a  mere  varia- 
ble  negation,  derived  from  every  man's  ignorance^  and  direcdy 
proportionate  to  it*  The  credible  affirmation  of  an  extraordinary 
natural  £ftct,  or  of  a  miracle,  makes  an  intrusion,  so  to  speak,  not 
upon  our  previous  knowledge,but  upon  our  present  ignorance:  while 
it  appeals,  as  ifae  grcntnd  of  our  assent,  not  to  our  ignorance,  but 
to  our  knowledge,  namely,  to  our  knowledge  of  that  human  na- 
ture, and  of  those  laws  of  die  m(»^  world,  which  are  the  objects 
of  our  personal  experience,  the  matters  of  our  positive  knowledge, 
and  on  which  is  founded  the  power  of  testimony  to  command  belief. 
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Art.  IV.-— a.  Domingo. 

[FitHn  the  Literary  Gaaette.] 

WORK  on  St.  Domingo  has  lately  appeared  in  France.  The 
auiiior  is  baron  Pamphtle  de  Lacroix,  a  lieutenant  general  in 
the  Haytian  service.  He  seems  tobe  ^  man  of  extensive  informa- 
tion, and  his  woiic  contains  many  curious  details  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  the  abovementioned  colony.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
rapid  transition  of  the  blacks  of  Hayti  from  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ism to  their  present  state  of  civilization,  we  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 
mire Ae  noble  efforts  diat  were  made  to  rescue  them  from  slavery; 
This  extraordinary  civilization  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  li- 
berty. 

'There  appears  to  be  an  astonishing  desire  for  knowledge  among 
the  negroes.  *  I  have  known  some,'  say^  general  Lacroix,'  *  who 
taught  themselves  to  read  and  write,  libey  walked  about  with 
their  books  in  their  hands,  and  requested  those  whom  they  met  to 
explain  to  them  the  meaning  of  words.  Many  have  become  nota- 
ries, advocates,  judges,  &c.  and  their  shrewdness  and  penetration 
are  remarkable.  There  are  negroes  in  St.  Domingo  who  are  toler- 
ably good  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  mechanics.  They 
work  the  mines;  and  with  no  other  aid  than  books  on  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  mathematic's,  they  have  estabiishetf  manu- 
factories of  nitre,  gun-powder,  arms,  and  a  cannon  fband^ry.'  If 
we  may  credit  the  author  of  the  present  work,  the  Haitians  have 
the  finest  cavalry  in  America. 

^  Hayti,'  he  says,  ^  is  not  yet  a  mmufacturing,  industrious^  and 
commerciaT nation.  Like  the  Romans,\*^g5iiTOTii\^tv«cst^\.^'^^ 
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plough,  and  from  the  jdoughto  the  sword;  we  we  are  merely 
tary  and  agriculturaL  -  -  -  -  The  art  of  printing,  so  essential  for 
the  dibsemination  of  human  knowledge,  is  making  daily  advance- 
ment.' &c. 

^  The  Haytians,  formerly  so  wretched,  will  shprtly  be  the  hap» 
piest  people  in  thb  world.  Like  the  Phcenix,  which  we  have  adopt* 
cd  as  our  emblem,  we  shall  rise  from  our  ashes  more  glorious  than 
before. 

^  Agriculture  has  not  yet  reached  the  degree  of  perfection  ithatf 
attained  in  1 789,  but  it  is  making  rapid  advancement  towards  com- 
plete regeneration.  The  revenues  of  this  colony  exceed  one  hun-^ 
dred  millions.  Fh^  annual  resources  of  the  two  governments 
amount  to  forly-eight  millions,  and  their  expenditure  to  eighteen* 
The  armies  of  the  two  chiefs  of  St.  Domingo  amount  tp  48,Q0O 
men.  One  third  of  this  force  is  kept  constantly  underarms}  and  in 
case  of  attack,  it  could  be  quadrupled.  The  population  of  Hayti  is 
calculated  at  500,000  souls,  480,000  of  whom  are  blacks  or  Creoles. 
In  1789  the  population  amoimted  to  upwards  of  600,000,  including 
40,000whites  and  40,000  Creoles.  Of  the  former  but  few  nowremain^ 
and  the  latter  do  not  exceed  25/XX>.  The  morals  of  the  people  ate 
improving,  and  public  instruction  is  protected  and  encouragedL 

^  France,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,.have  long  been  flattered 
Ae  hope  that  dissentions  would  arise  among  tbe  chiefs  of  St.  Do* 
ai^ingo^  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Negroes  could  not  long  resist 
the  happiness  oi  being  restored  to  the  legitimate  government.  But 
all  these  illusions  have  vanished.  The  Haytians  have  recovered 
their  liberty,  and  they  know  how  to  preserve  it.  On  this  subject 
their  governments  entertain  but  one  sentiment;  and  though  they  do 
not  refuse  to  maintain  commercial  relations  with  the  mother  coun^ 
try,  yet  they  will  never  be  prevailed  on  to  sacrifice  their  indepen* 
dence.  Such  is  their  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  the  whites,  that 
the  following  is  one  of  the  articles  of  their  constitutions.  No  whii$ 
tan  become  a  master  or  a  ianded proprietor  at  St,  Domingo*^ 

General  Lacroix  observes,  that  the  Haytian  governments  have 
already  paid  fifteen  millions  of  piasters  for  supplies  and  succours 
afforded  them  by  England. 


Art.  v. -^Augustus  Von  Kotzebue. 

[Prom  the  Literary  Gazette.] 

A  UGUSTUS  VON  KOTZEBUE  was  murdered  with  a  dag- 
"  ger,  on  the  23d  of  March,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  at  IMamK 
heim,  in  his  study,  by  a  student  of  Jena,  named  Sand;  upon  which 
the  assassin  stabbed  himself  ineffectually  in  several  places.  The 
certificate  found  in  his  pocket  showed  that  he  studied  in  the  uiu^ 
versity  of  Jena,  upon  which  an  express  was  immediately  dispatch* 
ed  to  the  Academic  senate  of  that  place..  The  papers  of  the  assiis- 
sin  were  examined  the  same  evening.  Nothing  v  as  found  which 
could  throw  any  light  on  the  afiair^  only  in  a  letter  to  an  umiaiiied 
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firiend  were  ihe  words,  ^  I  go  to  meet  myfate^  thf  tta^ld*  Sand^ 
born  of  a  very  good  family  at  Wembeidel  in  the  Margravate  of 
Baireuth,  on  Uie  frotitiers  of  Bohemia,  h^d  pt^vi<s^8ly  studied  at 
Tubingen  and  ^rlangen,  and  was  now  studying  divinity  at  Jena,- 
He  is  described  by  all  his  masters  as  a  cool^  quiet,  reflecting,  steady, 
well-informed  man.  It  is  known  that  he  lately  attended  the  aoatomical 
lectures  of  Mr.  Fuchs^ professor  of  anatomy  at  Jena,  and  inquired 
very  particulaVly  about  the  situation  of  the  heart.  In  his  political 
fanaticism  he  had  iniag^ned  that  he  should  do  2sx  immortal  service 
to  the  country,  and  to  the  universities  in  all  Germany,  if,  with  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  he  killed  Kotzebue,  as  a  supporter  of  the 
accusation  of  the  German  universities  pronovmced  by  the  Russian 
counsellor  of  state  Von  Stourdza,  in  his  essay  Etat  actuei  de  PAU 
iemagTiej  delivered  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  as  a  traitbr  to>the  cause 
of  Germany;  He  came  on  foot  from  Jena  to  MannhHm,  where  he 
anVed  on  the  20di  int  the  evening,  under  the  Assumed  name  of 
Heinrichs,  and  was  twice  refused  admittance  atKotzebue's  door,  tilt 
he  insisted  that  he  had  letters  from  Weimar,  which  he  Inust  deliver 
in  person.  At  Weimar  lives  still  the  mother  of  K6tzebue,'82  years 
of  age,  whom  her  son  always  most  tenderly  loved;  nay,  had  even 
sometimes  travelled  the  long  journey  from  his  estate  of  Schwarzii^ 
in  Esthonia  to  Weimar,  to  keep  her  birthday.  When  the  dreadful 
event  was  communicated  to  her,  with  the  greatest  prectotidn,  she 
was  so  affected,  that  it  is  feared  the  shbck  may  be  her  death*  Oil 
the  same  day  when  the  news  of  Kotzebue's  murder  arrived  at 
Weimar,  his  third  son.  Otto  Von  Kotzebue,  who  made  the  voyage 
round  the  world  with  Krusenstem,  set  out  from  Weimar,  where  he 
had  visited  his  grandmother,  for  Mannheim,  to  present  to  his  fe» 
ther  his  young  and  amiable  wife,  a  miss  Manteuffel  from  LiVonia^» 
Kotzebue's  third  wife  (a  miss  Von  Essen  of  Livonia)  was  deliver- 
ed of  a  son  at  Mannheim  only  six  weeks  ago  where  three  daugh* 
ters  and  two  sons  lived  very  happily;  for  even  the  bitterest  eilemiea 
of  this  man,  who  has  been  so  furiously  attacked,  were  always 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  an  exemplary  son,  a  tender  husband, 
and  a  father  indefatigable  in  the  education  of  his  children.  He  al* 
ways  employed  the  hours  of  the  morning  in  giving  instructions  to 
bis  younger  children.  He  has  left  twelve  children,  of  whom  one 
f  on  (Moritz)  has  just  published  an  account  of  the  Russian  Embas* 
sy  to  Persia,  to  which  he  was  attached;*  the  eldest,  who  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  a  Russian  general,  fell  in  the  campaign  against  Napo- 
leon. 

Though  no  trace  of  accomplices  in  this  crime  are  found  in  Jena^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  extravagant 
^thusiasm  which  has  seized  many  German  youths  in  our  univer- 
sities. The  evil  is  deeply  rooted,  and  began  with  the  arming  of 

*  It  is  from  the  MS.  of  this  Narrative,  communicated  by  the  unfortunate  Kot- 
isebue,  that  the  many  interesting  extractB  ha?e  appeared  in  former  numbers  •f 
ibe  literary  Gazette. 
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many  hundred  young  men  in  the  German  schools  and  univenities^ 
in  1813  and  1814.  Then  was  formed  a  spirit  of  independence,  in- 
compatible with  the  sedate  life  of  a  student,  and  a  dangerous  tea* 
dency  to  take  part  in  politics.  The  Tugenbund  (Union  of  Virtue) 
formed  with  a  noble  design  in  the  Prussian  states,  had  many  mem* 
bers,  who  after  the  war  was  ended,  became  indeed  students  again^ 
but  could  not  forget  the  military  life.  Soon  the  heads  of  associations, 
who  all  considered  themselves  as  the  restorers  of  German  liberty^ 
formed  connexions  with  each  other  in  most  of  the  German  uni* 
versities.    The  Toumeyings,  or  gymnastic  exercises,  which  be* 
gan  with  a  professor  Jahn  at  Berlin,  and  soon  spread  not  only 
through  all  the  Prussian  schools  and  universities,  but  all  over  Ger* 
many,  were  every  where  extolled,  with  ridicukms  exaggeration,  as 
an  institution  for  the  acquisition  of  German  energy,  and  became  m 
link  in  these  efforts  of  the  young  German  students  to  umte  for  the 
restoration  of  German  public  spirit  and  German  freedom*    The 
princes,  assembled  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  had  promised  Aetr 
people  constitutions,  and  the  abolition  of  all  kinds  of  abuses,  be*- 
cause  they  at  that  time  wanted  the  people.  Now,  when  Napoteon 
no  longer  alarmed  them,  they  forgot  their  promises;  this  especially 
embittered  the  young  students.  Requisitions  went  sent  frak  Jena 
to  all  the  German  universities,  to  send  deputies  to  celetniste  tlie 
anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  Germany  from  the  French,  lo 
meet  at  the  castle  of  Wartburgh,  on  the' 18th  of  October  1917,' 
where  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate  at  the  same  time  the  third  cen- 
tenary of  the  reformation.   About  000  students  in  fact  asimnbteil;   ' 
the  festival  of  the  Wartburg  was  celebrated;  a  genertd  unioh  6f  the 
students  in  all  the  universities  was  then  formed  under  the  naiiite  el"  , 
Burschenschafi.    They  took  the  sacrament,  engaging  fitidifoBy  to  ^ 
persevere.  After  this,  associations  with  the  general  jBttrfctolteA^  " 
were  organized  in  almost  all  the  German  universities.  Even/CeitK   ' 
sig  did  not  remain  free  from  them;  the  tumult  in  Gdttingtstt,' in  mi  " 
summer  of  1818,  was  connected  with  thenu  Kotzebue,  wfaoatthb    < 
time  lived  in  Weimar,  and  as  a  diplomatic  acknowledged  agent  fif  ; 
die  emperor  Alexander,  whose  counsellor  of  state  he  Witt,  senttb 
St.  Petersburgh  half  yeaiiy  reports  on  the  state  of  German  fitera- 
ture,  and  at  the  same  time  published  at  Weimar  a  weekly  literary 
journal,  declared  himself  decidedly,  both  in  his  reports  to  the  em« 
peror  and  in  his  journal,  against  the  political  tendency  of  the  yoenaij^ 
German  students.     One  of  his  bulletins  to  the  emperor  tiras  trea^    \ 
cherously  obtained,  and  printed  at   Jena.     Henceforth  KotzebUif  '\ 
was  looked  on  as  a  renegade,  and  a  traitor  to  the  Germiaiii  cause;    ] 
the  hotheaded  young  men  not  considering  that  he,  as  having  Ikiell    \ 
for  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  bmdholder  u  tAr  ' . 
vonia,  had  ceased  to  be  a  German  citizen,  and  had  taken  ubonhitn 
duties   towards   the    emperor   of    Russia.     Professor   Oken  a^ 
Jena,  editor  of  a  literary  journal  caHed  Isis,  loaded  Kotzdme  in 
this  journal  with  ridicule.     Kotzebue  considered  himself  as  no 
longer  safe  at  Weimar,  and  fixed  his  idbode  at  Mannheitn,  where 
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he,  however,  still  continued  to  publish  his  journal,  acnd  forcibly  to 
attack  the  proceedings  of  the  Toumeyers  and  the  Btarschenschaft. 
When  at  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapeile^  the  counsellor  of  state 
Stourdza,  cousin  to  the  Russian  secretary,  of  state  the  count  Capo 
d'Istria,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  private  seia^tary  to  ^the  emperor 
Alexander,  received  the  commission  to  draw  up,  from  papers 
which  a  German  cDttr/.  presented  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  the 
pamphlet  ^  £tat  actuel  de  I'AUemangev  in  which  the  German  uni- 
versities are  represented  as  without  subordination  and  discipline* 
Kotzebue  expressed  in  his  journal  his  decided  approbation.  This 
pamphlet,  which  certainly  contains  much  that  is  ill-founded  and 
partial,  and  blows  the  alarm  of  fire  wherever  there  is  but  an  ap« 
pearance  of  smoke,  highly  incensed  the  students  in  all  the  German 
universities,  where  the  Burschenschaft  had  taken  rpot,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deputations  to  the  Wartburg.  Many  refutations  were 
written;  the  best  was  in  the  Leipsig Literary  Journal.  M.  Stourdza, 
who  did  not  think  himself  safe  at  Weimar,  with  his  sister  the 
countess  Edling,  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  still  is,*  for  the  res- 
toration of  his  health;  here  he  received  a  challenge  from  two 
young  noblemen  studying  at  Jena,  because  he  had  calumniated  the 
German  universities.  He  of  course  did  not  accept  this  challenge, 
but  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  grand  duke  of  Weimar,  that  as  se- 
cretary to  the  emperor  Alexander,  he  had  merely  followed  his 
majesty's  orders.  The  whole  displeasure  of  the  students  was  now 
directed  against  Kotzebue,  who  fell  a  victim  to  it  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  while  living  quietly  and  unsuspicious  of  harm,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  (He  had  in  all,  by  three  wives,  fourteen  chiU 
dren,  of  whom  only  the  half  were  with  him.)  At  the  head  of  the 
Burschenschqft  of  Jena  was  a  Hanoverian  nobleman,  who  was  for- 
merly expelled  from  Marburg,  and  afterwards  received  at  Jena  as 
a  Courlander,  whose  parents  formerly  aoted  a  great  part  at  the 
court  of  king  Jerome,  at  Cassel.  He  has  now  been  expelled  from 
Jena.  But  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Burschenschafi^ 
as  it  is  called,  which  for  these  eight  months  has  been  at  variance,  in 
Leipsig,  with  the  Landmanschqft^  which  is  opposed  to  it,  and  has 
often  occasioned  disputes  in  the  theatre,  should  be  every  where 
dissolved  by  the  governments,  and  care  tsikenlesta  new  secret  tri*. 
bunal  QSancta  Fehma,)  or  ^  Old  Man  of  the  Mquntain,'  should 
arise.  All  Gei^nany  is  filled  with  indignation.  Though  Kotzebue,  ^ 
whether  from  inattention  or  inconsistency,  has  frequently  commit- 
ted himself  in  an  unpardonable  manner,  and  because  it  was  mote . 
profitable  spared  the  file,  and  composed  a  third  of  his  128  drama- 
tic pieces  extempore,  yet  he  was  the  greatest  dramatic  genius  of 
the  age.  His  disposition  to  satire  engaged  him  from  his  youth  in 
many  disagreeable  quarrels,  as,  in  Germany  in  particular,  people 
are  not  used  to  personalities.  But  those  who  knew  him  well,  know  ^ 
that  he  never  had  a  venal  pen.  His  hatred  to  Napoleon  has  always 

•  M.  Stourdza  lias  since  left  Dresden  fop  Warsaw,  to  return  to  St  Petersbui^, 
haying,  it  is  said,  receiyed  intimation  that  he  was  not  s&Ce  eY^i&^\>t««^<«u 
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been  the  same,  and  there  were  times,  when,  not  thinking  himself 
Becure  even  in  Russia,  he  seriously  thought  of  seeking  an  asylum 
in  Britain.  He  was  extremely  liberal  and  beneficent;  he  gained  by 
his  writings  large  sums,  but  his  expenses  were  certainly  great, 
considering  hk  very  numerous  family,  and  his  love  of  a  cheerful, 
convivial  life. 

Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  first  studied  at  Erlangen,  but 
went,  with  special  permission  of  the  government,  to  Jena.  In  both 
universities  his  application  and  conduct  are  praised.  Professor 
Mehmel,  who  is  now  deputy  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  in  MU* 
nich,  confirms  this  praise.  But  this  Charles  &md  harangued  his 
comrades,  in  the  meeting  of  the  German  students  on  the  Wartburg, 
and  his  speech  is  printed  in  the  authentic  account  of  the  festival  on 
the  Wartburg,  by  Kiesar  (a  professor  of  medicine  at  Jena.)  Endre- 
ly  conformable  to  the  enthusiastic  ideas  with  which  he  spoke  on 
the  Wartburgh,  is  a  paper  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  assassin,  a 
true  copy  of  which  has  been  communicated  by  the  Baden  minister, 
Von  Berfi;stiidt,  to  the  governments  of  Germany.  The  infatuated 
youth  had  long  devoted  himself  in  secret  to  this  deed,  and  has  fa- 
tally executed  it.  Kotzebue,  attacked  by  the  assassin  in  the  room 
where  he  received  company,  after  he  had  received  the  mortal  stab, 
pulled  the  murderer,  in  the  struggle  with  him,  to  the  ground;  and 
It  was  then  that  Sand  gave  him  the  stab  in  the  iface,  and  a  second  in 
the  lungs.  Whether  he  had  accomplices  in  Jena  is  not  proved* 
The  caricature  which  some  students  at  Jena  made  upon  Kotzebue, 
exactly  on  the  day  when  he  was  murdered,  is  indeed  suspicious; 
however,  it  is  said  to  have  been  accidental.*  Almost  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jena  participate  in  the  hatred  of  Kotzebue;  and  profes- 
sor  Oken,  in,  the  second  number  of  his  monthly  journal,  the  bis, 
for  1819,  had,  again,  a  wood-cut  in  ridicule  of  Kotzebue,  and  said 
plainly  that  such  a  worthless  being  ought  to  be  scourged  out  of  Ger- 
many. Certain  as  it  is  that  neither  Oken  nor  any  other  professor  kbew 
of  Sand's  plan,  yet  this  shows  how  much  Kotzebue  was  hated.  He 
had  some  foreboding  of  his  fate,  and  in  one  of  the  lastnumbcss  of 
his  weekly  Literary  Journal,  of  which  some  thousand  copies  are 
read  in  Germany,  said  that  his  end  was  near.  He  was  resolved 
after  using  the  baths  in  Bohemia,  to  return  to  Russili.  The  empe» 
ror  had  promised  to  continue  to  him  there  his  salary  of  MOD  silver 
roubles,  but  had  by  no  means  recalled  him,  as  has  been  asserted* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  students  of  theology  are  every  whers 
the  most  licentious  and  the  most  unpolished.  The  students  of  dieology 
are  indeed,  often,  of  poor  fan^ilies,  and  are  therefore  without  the 
advantages  of  a  polished  education;  but  their  study  itself  ought  to 
supply  tne  deficiency,  if  the  professors  understood  how  to  impress 

*  It  was  Kotzebue's  portrait,  with  a  bat  instead  of  a  beard,  and  waanaiM  to 
the  black  board  on  which  the  names  of  persons  declared  infamous,  snch  as  fnnd" 
julent  bankrupts,  &c.are  exposed.  An  inquiry  haying  been  instituted,  astndaot 
voluntarily  confessed  the  fact,  and  t|^  chanpe  which  had  induced  him  to  it 
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lipon  their  hearts  a  true  sense  of  felifgion;  but  ndanjr  tethers  of 
theology  are  rationalists. 

£very  where,  even  where  Kotzebue  was  most  dislilied  and  ridi- 
culed,  as  at  Berlin,  where  even  iffland  once  called  him  a  perfumed 
polecat,  hatred  has  been  appeased  by  his  tragical  deaths  The  very  day 
when  the  news  of  his  murder  came  to  Berlin,  and  was  immediately 
announced  in  an  interesting  notice  by  the  Prussian  State  Gazette, 
a  new  play  by  Kotzebue  was  represented  for  the  first  time,  with 
all  possible  splendour,  in  the  great  opera  house,  where  plays  afe 
now  performed,  till  the  theatre  (which  was  burnt)  can  be  rebuilt. 
It  is  called  Hermann  and  Thusnelda,  in  three  acts,  with  choruses 
and  songs,  and  is  composed  in  a  grand  style  by  Webber  of  Berlin. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  piece,  which  has  very  fine 
scenery^  and  represents  the  victory  of  the  Germans  under  Hermann 
( Arminius)  over  Varus  and  the  Romans,  and  is  therefore  a  national 
drama,  made  a  double  impression,  because  it  was  known  that  the 
poet  had  been  for  ever  removed  from  the  scene  by  a  horrible  crime. 
His  Literary  Journal,  of  which  the  third  part  (from  January  to 
June  1819)  will  certainly  be  completed,  because  the  publisher, 
•Hofman  the  bookseller,  has  MS.  of  Kotzebuc's  for  a  good  while 
in  advance:^-<:irculated  in  many  thousand  copies  all  over  Germany, 
and  lashed  without  mercy  every  presumption  and  folly,  in  every 
class,  and  imder  every  shape.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  proper 
publisher  of  all  his  plays  and  best  produtions,  the  bookseller  Kum- 
mer  in  Leipsig,  may  resolve  to  publish  a  selection  from  his  200 
plays,  and  other  interesting  writings,  made  by  a  judicious  critic. 
The  selection  might  easily  make  30  volumes. 


Art.  VI. — Memoir  of  Madame  de  StaeL 

[From  the  European  Magazine.] 

A  NNE  LOUISE  GERMAINE  NECKER  was  the  daughter 
•*^  of  James  Necker,  a  Swiss,  whose  financial  careei  contributed 
probably  more  than  any  other  individual  cause  to  accomplish  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  monarch,  and  of  Susan  Curchod,  the 
daughter  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Switzerland,  admired  by 
Gibbon  during  his  residence  in  that  countr}*^,  and  at  one  time  a 
governess  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  De  Vermenoux. 

Anne  Louise  was  bom  at  Paris  in  the  year  1766,  and,  displayed^ 
what  her  parents  might  well  consider  to  be  precocity  of  talent,  was 
educated  entirely  under  their  immediate  inspection.  The  incipient 
&me  of  her  father  seems  to  have  grown  with  her  growth;  and  she 
could  have  been  only  about  twelve  years  of  age,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  eulogy  on  Colbert,  for  which  he  was  crowned  by  the 
academy,  and  other  publications,  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Finances. 

Necker,  though  of  humble  birth,  being  only  the  son  of  a  tutor 
in  the  colK  ge  of  Geneva,  had  previously  realized  a  large  fortune 
»  a  partner  in  the  great  Parisian  banking-house  of  TheUusson  and 
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Co.  which  he  originaUy  entered  as  a  clerk;  and  his  success  as  a 
private  individual,  was  taken  as  an  augury  of  success  as  a  public 
minister,  which  was  miserably  disappointed  by  the  result.  It  is 
unnecessary,  however,  Xq  follow  the  fortune  of  the  father  through 
the  fluctuations  of  his  ministerial  life;  now  dismissed,  and  now  re-^ 
called;  now  the  stanch  advocate  for  royalty,  and  now  the  friend 
of  the  people;  now  "  the  adored  minister^'*  and  now  the  abhorred 
peculator;  now  borne  in  triumph  from  Basle  to  Paris  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  an  enthusiastic  nation,  and  now  flying  from  Paris  to  Gene- 
va amid  the  curses  of  an  enraged  populace.  These  things  were 
then  common  in  France!  Neidier  does  it  enter  into  our: design  to 
dwell  upon  the  literary  attainments  of  the  mother,  her  charities 
and  her  philanthropy,  Sufilce  it  to  record,  that  while  Necker  pub- 
lished political  pamphlets^  views  of  finance,  and  statements  of  ad- 
ministration, his  spouse  was  no  less  devoted  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence; as  is  honourably  testified  by  her  '  Essay  on  precipitate  Bu' 
rials^  her  *  Observations  on  the  Founding  of  Hospitahy  and 
*  Thoughts  on  Divorce.'^ 

Our  only  reason  for  noticing  the  parents  of  Mademoiselle  Nec- 
ker, is  to  account  for  her  early  predilection  for  literary  pursuits* 
She  was  educated  for  an  author,  and  her  first  perceptions  were  di- 
rected to  science  and  literature.  Her  infant  ideas  were  associated 
with  the  intelligence  of  Marmontel,' Diderot,  BufFon,  St.  Lambert^ 
Thomas,  and  all  the  learned  of  Paris  who  formed  the  circles  of 
her  mother.  Her  talents  were  cultivated,  her  taste  was  modelled^ 
the  bent  of  her  mind  was  given,  her  opinions  were  confirmed,  in 
short,  her  intellect  was  formed  in  this  school;  and  the  philosophy 
then  prevalent  in  France,  too  often  concealing  dark  principles  un- 
der brilliant  wit,  and  lapsing  from  the  light  of  reason  into  the  per- 
plexities of  absti'act  metaphysics,  became  the  dominating  princi- 
ple in  her  nature,  and  imparted  the  tone  to  all  her  writings  and  life. 
As  love  of  change  and  ambition  were  the  ruling^  passions  of  her 
father,  so  were  sentimental  refinement  and  metaphysical  confusion 
the  besetting  sins  of  her  more  amiable  parent;  and  a  disorganieing 
experimental  philosophy,  was  the  object  of  inquiry  with  nearly  aU 
those  associated  with  her'  young  ideas'  and  *  tender  thoughts.': 

To  these  sources  may  be  traced  almost  every  ft:ature  whi<^ 
marked  the  faculties,  or  distinguishes  the  writings  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  The  events  of  the  revolution  only  drew  them  forth;  for 
they  were  implanted  long  ere  it  commenced. 

Mademoiselle  Necker  was  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when,  in  pursuit  of  his  ambitious  projects,  her  father  published  Uie 
memorable  '  Account  rendered  to  the  King  of  his  Administrationj 
which  created  so  strong  a  sensation  throughout  France,  and  led  to 
the  resignation  of  the  author's  ofiicial  situation  in  ITSl.  He  then 
retired  to  Copct,  a  barony  in  Switzerland,  which  he  had  purchased; 
and  six  years  elapsed  before  he  re-appeared,  permanently,  on  the 
public  stag*  at  Paris.  In  1787,  we  find  him  in  that  capital  attack- 
ing Calonne,  and  the  years  1788  and  9  constitute  the  era  which  so 
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intimately  connectecl  his  history  i^ith  the^  destinies  of  France,  and 
the  annals  of  Europe. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Necker  family 
to  Paris,  prior  to  1787,  that  Eric  Magnus,  baron  de  Stael,  by  birth 
a  Swede,  was  introduced  to  their  acquaintance  by  count  de  CreutZy 
the  Swedish  ambassador.  He  was  young  and  handsome,  and  suc«* 
ceeded  in  pleasing  Mademoiselle  Necker,  who  consented  to  become 
his  wife.  Count  de  Creutz  was  shortly  after  recalled  to  Stockholm 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department,  and  baron  de 
Stael  was  appointed  his  successor.  Thus  digniffed,  and  with  the 
further  recommendation  of  being  a  protestant,  his  marriage  was 
not  delayed;  and  the  rich  heiress,  to  the  chagrin  of  many  French 
suitors,  became  baroness  de  Stael  Holstien,  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  union  did  not  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  felicitous.  The 
lady  was  wealthy,  young,  and,  though  not  handsome,  agreeable  and 
attractive;  she  was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  yet  graceful  in 
her  deportment  and  manners;  her  eyes  were  brilliant  and  expres- 
sive, and  the  whole  character  of  her  countenance  betokened  acute- 
ness  of  intellect,  and  talent  beyond  the  common  order.  But  she 
inherited  to  the  utmost  particle,  from  her  father,  his  restless  passion 
for  distinction,  and  derived  from  the  society  in  which  she  had 
lived  not  a  little  of  that  pedantry  and  philosophical  jargon  which 
was  their  foible  and  bane.  Aiming  more  at  literary  fame  than  at 
domestic  happiness,  she  was  negligent  in  dress,  and  laboured  in 
conversation;  more  greedy  of  applause  from  a  coterie,  than  solicit- 
ous about  a  husband's  regard;  more  anxious  to  acquire  renown  in 
public,  than  to  fulfil  the  sweet  duties  of  woman  in  private;  the  wife 
was  cold,  and  the  blue  stocking  ardent;  she  spoke  in  apopthegms 
to  admiring  fashion,  but  delighted  no  husband  with  the  charms  of 
affectionate  conversation:  to  be  brilliant  was  preferred  to  being  be- 
loved; and  to  producing  an  effect  upon  the  many,  was  sacrificed 
the  higher  enjoyment  of  being  adored  by  the  few.  The  baron  de 
Stael  was  a  man,  on  thecontrary,  of  remarkable  simplicity  of  habit 
and  singleness  of  heart.  The  opposite  nature  of  their  dispositions 
could  not  fail  soon  to  aifect  connubial  harmony;  and  though  four  chil- 
dren were  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  and  what  are  called  public  ap- 
pearances were  maintained  till  the  death  of  the  baron,  it  is  gene- 
rally understood  that  there  was  but  little  communication  between 
him  and  his  lady  beyond  the  legal  ties  of  their  estate. 

In  August  1787,  madame  de  Stael  was  delivered  of  her  first 
daughter,  and  immediately  after  accompanied  her  father  in  his 
exile,  which  was  of  short  duration,  fjitr  other  children  were  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  but  two  only  survive  her,  and  one  of  her  sons 
lost  his  life  in  a  dueL 

The  year  1789  is  designated  as  the  epoch  at  which  Madame  de 
Stael  embarked  on  the  stormy  sea  of  literature,  by  the  publication 
of  her  *  Letters  on  the  Writinga  and  Character  of  Jean  Jacques 
RousseauJ*  But  previous  to  this  period  she  was  well  known  to  the 
Parisian  world  by  the  composition  of  several  slight  dramatic  Qlece<&^ 
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which  were  performed  by  private  amateurs;  by  three  short  novels 
published  afterwards,  in  1795,  at  Lausamie;  and  by  a  tragedy 
founded  on  the  story  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  which  obtained  consi- 
derable circulation  among  her  friends  and  admirers.  Her  reputa*^ 
tion  was  therefore  no  secret  when  her  first  public  appeal  was  made* 
The  letters  on  Rousseau  met  with  great  success;  and  the  budding^ 
fame  of  the  writer  was  attended  widi  all  the  eclat  usual  among  our 
continental  neighbours.  This  triumph  was,  however,  abridged  and 
embittered  by  the  critical  and  rapid  advance  of  the  revolution;  on 
the  11th  of  July  M.  Necker  was  involved  more  desperately  in  its 
vortex.  While  seated  at  dinner  with  a  part)'  of  friends,  the  secre-* 
tary  of  state  for  the  naval  department  waited  upon  him  to  intimate 
his  banishment  from  the  territory  of  France.  Madame  de  Stael, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  erratic,  accompanied  her  parents  in  their 
hurried  exile.  A  new  political  turn  recalled  them  by  the  time  they 
reached  Frankfort,  and  Necker  was  once  more  reinstated  in  the 
administration,  in  which  he  remained  fifteen  months,  and  was  then 
driven  from  office  for  ever  to  the  retirement  of  Copet,  where  he 
died  on  the  9th  of  April,  1804. 

Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  gone  to  Copet  in  1790,  returned  in 
the  following  year  to  Paris,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  intrigues 
of  that  eventful  period.  At  this  time  she  formed  or  maturiKl  inti- 
macies with  TaUeyrand,  Sieyes,  La  Fayette,  Narbonne,  the  un- 
grateful Lameths,  Bamave,  Vergniaud,  and  other  characters  dis- 
tinguished for  the  parts  they  played  in  the  constituent,  legislative, 
and  other  bodies,  whose  operations  introduced  the  germ  of  discon- 
tent  into  the  tree  of  liberty.  As  the  wife  of  an  ambassador  she  was 
protected  from  the  first  violent  shocks  of  the  revolution;  but  the  bloQ^y 
ascendancy  of  Robespierre  rendered  all  protection  vain,  and  in  1793  • 
the  baron  and  baroness  de  Stael  found  it  expedient  to  fly  together 
to  Copet.     The  duke  of  Sudermania,  regent  of  Swed^i,  having  . 
acknowledged  the  republic,  Mons.  de  Stael  was  appointed  an^bas- 
sador,  and  in  1795  returned  with  his  lady  to  Paris.     About  tlus^ 
date  she  published  her'  Thoughts  on  Peace^  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt/ 
and  is  believed  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
manoeuvres  which  distracted  the  governments  of  several  Ensuing  : 
years,  especially  as  connected  with  the  directory.     Legendre,  the 
butcher,  who,  on  the  22d  of  June  1795,  began  to  dechum  against 
the  '  spirit  of  moderation,'  which  he  said  was  gaining  ground, 
more  than  once  denounced  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  party,  as  di«  ■: 
recting  the  political  intrigues  of  that  time. 

A  domestic  calamity  varied  the  public  tenor  of  her  eustence.  - 
She  was  summoned  to  attend  the  death  bed  of  her  mother,  to  soothe 
whose  affliction,  it  is  stated,  she  was  playing  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment a  few  moments  only  before  she  expired.  On  this  melanchc^  - 
occasion  Madame  de  Stael  flew  to  her  pen  for  consolation;  a  re- 
source to  which  she  appears  always  to  have  applied  wh*'n  pressed   ■ 
by  care  or.  grief,  or  smarting  under  the  charges  whieh  party  did 
not  fail  to  li^^ap  upon  h^r,  or  soured,  by  t];ie  apim«dv^raiqna<yfcrit "' 
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tics,  to  which  she  was  uncommonly  sensitive.  At  Lausanne  she 
composed  the  first  part  of  the  essay  *  On  the  Injfuence  of  the  PaS" 
stGNs  upon  the  Happiness  of  Individuals  and  Nations^  which  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1796,  and  the  second  part  in  1797. — This 
production  is  reckoned  one  of  her  best,  and  was  translated  in  1798 
into  £nglish;  a  language  in  which  the  writer  was  well  versed,  as, 
indeed,  she  was  in  English  literature  generally,  far  beyond  the 
usual  acquirements  of  a  foreigner. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  with  her  father  when  the  French  troops 
invaded  Switzerland;  and  though  he  had  been  placed  on  the  emi- 
grant list  by  Kobespierre,  and  consequently  exposed  to  death 
wherever  the  troops  came,  his  daughters  influence  with  the  direc- 
tory was  sufficient  to  secure  him,  not  only  safety,  but  respect,  and 
the  erasure  of  his  name  from  this  sanguinary  roll.  She  then  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  to  her  husband;  but  in  a  few  months,  either  tired 
by  the  persecutions  to  which  she  was  exposed,  or  prompted  by 
some  other  motive,  hastened  back  to  the  repose  at  Copet.  In  1 798, 
the  dangerous  illness  of  the  baron  de  Stael  recalled  her  to  Paris, 
where  she  received  his  last  sieh,  and  soon  left  the  metropolis  for 
Switzerland.  After  this  period  she  published  an  essay  ^  On  the  In* 
fuence  of  Literature  upon  Society^  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  two  last-mentioned  works.  In  18(X),  Bona- 
parte, in  passing  through  Geneva,  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  M. 
Necker;  and,  according  to  rumour,  Madame  de  Stael  took  this  op- 
portunity to  read  him  a  long  dissertation  on  the  course  he  ought 
to  pursue  for  the  prosperity  of  France.  The  first  consul,  it  is  added, 
who  did  not  relish  the  political  plans  of  ladies ,  listened  to  her  very 
patiently,  and  in  the  end  coolly  inquired,  ^  who  educated  her  chil- 
dren?' 

The  well-known  novel  oi^Delphtne^  written  during  this  retire- 
ment, was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1802,  and  excited  great  attention 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  where  it  has  been  translated, 
attacked,  criticised,  and  praised,  according  to  the  humour  of  the 
parties. 

In  1803,  she  revisited  Paris,  and  formed  that  connexion  with 
Mr.  Benj.  Constant,  a  Swiss  cf  considerable  literary  attainments, 
which  lasted  t»  the  day  of  her  death.  Whether  for  past  or  present 
oflFencea  is  not  easy  to  tell,  but  Napoleon  was  not  slow  in  banishing 
her  to  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  the  capital.  Report  says, 
that  on  this  occasion  the  lady  told  him:  *  Tou  are  giving  me  a 
cruel  celebrity;  I  shall  occupy  a  line  in  your  history:'  but  this  sen- 
tence is  so  ambiguous,  that  wt  shall  not  venture  to  pronounce 
whether  it  was  a  defiance  or  a  compliment.  Madame  de  Stael  first 
went  to  Auxerre,  which  she  left  for  Rouen,  with  an  intention  to 
settle  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  in  search,  as  she  gave  out,  of 
more  agreeable  society.  But  Rouen  and  Montmorency  were  within 
the:  forty  leagues;  and  Bonaparte  was  not  accustomed  to  have 
his  prohibitions  infringed  upon.  She  was  ordered  to  withdraw, 
and,  in  company  widi  her  daughter,  and  protitctot^^^  C^^s^^^^vsjcx^ 
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iourneycd  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  Prussia,  where  she  applied 
herself  to  the  cultivation  of  German  literature.  From  Berlin,  in 
1804,  she  hastened  to  Copet,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  her  fa- 
ther's danger;  but  he  died  before  she  reached  the  place.  A  morts* 
lity  in  her  family  invariably  consigned  our  subject  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  study.  At  Geneva,  in  the  year  1805,  issued  the  *  Ma>f 
nuscripts  of  M.  Necker,  published  by  his  Daughter.' 

Still  further  to  divert  her  mind,  she  next  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  collected  materials  for,  perhaps,  her  most  celebrated  work, 
*  Cormnay  or  Italy ^^  which  has  been  translated  into  many  langua* 
ges.  Having  returned  to  Geneva,  Madame  de  Stael  amused  her- 
self with  appearing  upon  the  stage  in  1 806,  and  performed  in  tra- 
gedy with  considerable  skill.  There  is  a  drama  from  her  pen  call- 
ed ^  Secret  Sentime?it»^  She  has  also  given  to  the  world  a  work 
entitled  *  Germany^  embodying  her  observations  on  that  country, 
which  has  provoked  much  controversy.-^^  Letters  and  Reflections 
of  the  Prince  de  Ligne^  in  two  volumes:  an  *  Essay  on  Suicide^ . 
and  several  minor  publications,  as  well  as  many  contributions  to 
the  periodical  press  in  Geneva,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  complete  the 
catalogue  of  her  productions. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  twice  visited  England;  formerly  during' 
the  revolutionary  conflict,  when  she  resided  in  a  small  Gothic  house 
at  Richmond,  which  is  visible  from  the  river  above  the  bridge; 
and  again  about  five  years  ago.  During  her  stay  in  London  she 
was  much  courted  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  all  par- 
ties. Some  of  her  bon  mots  are  in  circulation;  but  we  can  neither 
vouch  for  their  authenticity,  nor  have  we  left  ourselves  space  for 
their  repetition.  ,     . 

The  party  in  France  with  which  she  was  most  intimately  con^ 
nected  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
the  *  Constitutionnel;'  and  *  The  Mercure^    we  have  reason  to  bcr 
lieve,  recorded  the  latest  of  her  opinions,  and  the  last  tracings  of. 
her  prolific  pen. 

We  refrain  entirely  from  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of; 
her  life  and  writings.  Those  merits  assuredly  raise  her  to  a  fore- 
most rank  among  die  female  authors  of  our  age;  and  those  demer- 
its, whether  springing  from  ^  susceptibility  of  being  misled,'  as 
urged  by  her  father;  from  the  pernicious  inculcations  of  modem 
philosophy;  or  from  — —  But  we  will  not  proceed;  her  earthly 
account  is  closed,  and  her  frailties,  with  her  sorrows,  alike  repose 
in  trembling  hope,  awaiting  the  decision  of  an  immortal  tribunaL 
It  remains  dien  only  to  add,  that  Madame  de  Stael  died  July  15di| 
1817,  aged  51  years. 
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manners, 

[From  the  Literary  Gazette.  ] 

A  quality  scholar  and  orator, 

I  called  upon  my  friend,  the  young  member,  one  morning,  for  a 
frank.  I  found  him  en  robe  de  chambre^  surrounded  with  charts, 
globes,  papers,  and  books,  amongst  which  were  proceedings  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  law  books,  history,  and  classics.  Some- 
thing written  in  short-hand  lay  before  him,  and  a  runner  to  one  of 
the  editors  of  a  newspaper  t^as  receiving  his  orders  and  a  parceL 
Many  franks  were  around  him,  and  he  seemed  exhausted  with 
study.  All  this  struck  me  as  rather  new.  At  Oxfoi^d  he  was  thought 
a  gay,  dissipated  young  man;  yet  on  one  occasion  he  wrote  a 
splendid  thesis,  and  was  second  best  at  the  prize  Latin  ofation. 

^  You  are  over  hurried,  Charles,'^  said  I,  *  and  can  have  no 
franks  to  spare;  so  I  will  call  another  time.'  ^  Not  at  all,  my  deal- 
friend,'  said  he;  ^  I'll  date  the  frank  for  to-morrow;  md  if  you  will 
sit  dovm,  I  will  be  with  you  immediately.  I  am  indeed  fatigued 
to  death.  Letters  from  my  constituents  pour  in  Kke  hail-stones; 
and  I  have  been  planning  something  very  beneficial  to  the  state. 
B^  the  by,  come  down  to  the  house  to  day,  and  you  will  hear  what 
will  please  you.' 

He  now  left  me  for  a  whole  hour  to  my  meditations,  during 
which  time  a  servant  fetched  a  number  of  books  of  reference,  and 
I  overheard  my  beardless  senatorial  friend  declaiming  in  the  next 
room.  My  first  reflection  was,  that,  elate  with  his  gre^i  parlia- 
mentary honours,  he  had  given  more  than  his  number  of  franks 
for  a  week  to  come,  and  that  mine  would  not  go  free.  It  fell  out 
exactly  so:  mine,  with  a  dozen  others,  paid  postage. 

I  now  turned  to  the  books.  What  a  list! — Cicero,  Demosthenes, 
Plato,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
Shakspeare  and  Junius!  besides  Montesquieu  and  Des  Cartes, 
Bacon,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  a  jest  book!  what  a  contrasti  That 
my  friend  was  no  Greek  scholar,  I  knew  of  old;  but  in  the  Greek 
authors,  slips  of  paper  containing  m  English  translation  were  in- 
serted. The  other  authors  had  their  leaves  dog's-eared,  as  we  cal- 
led it  at  school,  and  had  lines  made  with  red  ink  under  different 
striking  passages.  ^No  bad  plan,'  thought  I,  ^  to  assist  memory.' 
On  the  maps  which  lay  open  on  the  table,  pins  Were  |daecdin 
rows,  in  onier  to  point  out  the  tract  of  country  alluded  to« 

After  kicking  my  heels  during  this  long,  hour,  my  friend  ap- 
peared, with  a  very  elate  lead  confident  air.  He  apologized  for  his 
delay,  talked  of  the  pressure  of  business,  looked-  important,  cast  a 
lingering  glance  at  his  looking-glass  as  we  left  the  room,  and  we 
proceeded  to  the  house  together.  As  he  went  along  he  read  over 
some  notes,  conversed  in  parliamentary  language,  such  as,  dispos- 
ing of  the  previous  question,  the  simidtaneous  movement  of  con- 
tinental powers,  the  order  of  the  day,  existing  circumstances, 
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imperious  necessity,  fundamental  features,  etcetera,  until  we  at 
last  arrived. 

He  smiled  content  when  he  was  accosted  as  one  of  the  house. 
He  took  his  seat  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  had  a  septennial 
lease  of  it,  nodded  to  friends,  cast  an  eye  up  to  the  gallery,  looked 
anxious,  and  at  last  rose  to  speak.  I  now  perceived  a  significant 
look  given  and  returned  by  a  gentleman  in  black  near  me. 

The  honourable  member  spoke  at  some  length,  but  did  not  ex- 
cite general  interest.  A  few  friends,  however,  shouted  a  support- 
ing '  hear,  hear,'  not  undisturbed  by  coughing.  The  gentleman 
in  black  looked  anxious;  he  drew  near  me; — ^  He  makes  a  good 
appearance,  for  so  young  a  man.'  *  Yes,  indeed,'  replied  I.  *  A 
good  deal  of  classic  knowledge,'  rejoined  he-  *  Truly,  indeed,* 
said  I.  *  Much  general  reading,'  added  he  again.  *  And  a  very 
laboured  speech,'  replied  I.  *  Humph!'  quoth  the  clergyman;  for 
I  now  found  him  such.  *  A  young  man  who  has  read  a  great 
deal,'  observed  he.  My  friend  now  made  a  quotation  which  I  re- 
membered in  his  Thesis.  I  mentioned  it  to  the  clergyman,  who 
said  in  answer, '  He  was  a  man  of  early  promise.'  He  now  quot- 
ed Juvenal.  ^  Bravo,'  exultingly  said  the  friend,  his  face  all  beam- 
ing with  hope. 

I  thought  that  I  had  seen  the  countenance  somewhere,  and  I 
asked  if  he  was  a  relation;  to  which  he  answered  in  the  negative, 
adding,  *  but  I  am  more,  I  am  a  very  early  and  sincere  friend  of 
his.' — The  speaker  now  made  a  geographical  blunder.  *  Pish!' 
cried  his  friend.  But  none  of  the  house  observed  itl  The  attention 
of  the  majority  was  not  engaged. — I  mean  the  majority,  not  in 
politics,  but  in  numbers:  the  other  learned  members  did  not  perr 
ceive  it:  the  clergyman  looked  consoled.  H«r  made  a  blunder  ma 
quotation:  his  friend  blushed,  and  bit  his  lip.  However  the  apeeck 
now  came  to  a  close;  and  our  black  coat  withdrew* 

'  Doctor  Polylogue!  your  most  obedient,'  said  a  brother  black 
coat  as  he  passed  him.  I  now  recollected  my  man.  He  had  been 
private  tutor  to  my  friend  at  college,  and  had  travelled  with  Uj^ 
for  which  he  has  an  annuity.  He  also  got  a  living  from  the  young 
member's  uncle.  The  whole  secret  was  now  unravelled! — I  recog- 
nised the  hand-writing  of  the  Greek  translations;  and  perceived 
thai  the  tutor  had  just  been  giving  his  lesson  to  his  pupil  previous 
to  his  going  down  to  the  house.  The  short>hand  writer  was  cm- 
ployed  to  note  down  the  speech,  and  the  editor's  runner  called  to 
take  the  materials  for  a  puff.  The  reverend  has  great  hopes  of  his 
patron's  shining,  and  still  greater  expectations  of  getting  promo- 
tion through  the  immense  property  and  extensive  interest  of  the 
family  and  its  connexions.  When  the  scholar  made  a  blunder,  it 
was  natural  for  the  tutor  to  look  confused;  just  as  it  was  nothing 
surprising  to  see  him  exult  in  the  expertness  of  his  young  ^at)« 

Although  the  privilege  of  proxy  belong  alone  to  the  upper  house, 
yet  the  practice  may  thus  be  indirectly  applied  to  the  lower  aiic» 
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We  have  many  authors  smd  senators  behind  the  curtain,  who  lend 
out  their  abilities  to  riches  and  to  power;  and  thus,  in  more  instan- 
ces than  the  present  one,  is  the  character  of  eloquence  acquired, 
and  the  author's  wreath  is  worn  by  Kim  who  never  earned  it.  Our 
tutored  members,  however,  seldom  or  ever  speak  in  reply;  and  our 
nominal  authors  rarely  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  oral  ar- 
gument; whilst  the  secret  hand  may  aspire,  at  a  future  period,  to 
lawn  sleeves,  and  to  taking  his  seat  quietly  in  the  upper  house. 

Art.  VIII. — Excursion  from  Edinburgh  to  Dublin. 

[Mr,  Editor, — If  you  think  that  the  following  cursory  notices 
of  an  excursion  to  Dublin,  undertaken  from  Edinburgh  in  the 
Spring  of  1817,  may  gratify  the  readers  of  the  Analectic  Maga- 
zine, you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  them  in  the  work.  They  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  journal  of  a  young  gentleman,  a  native  of  New 
England,  then  absent  on  his  travels  in  Europe;  and  were  hastily 
written  during  short  intervals  of  leisure,  at  the  desire,  and  solely 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  friend  who  now  submits  them  to  your 
disposal.  They  include  sketches  of  the  scenery  arid  general  as- 
pect of  the  west  country  in  Scotland,  the  eastern  countries  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  romantic  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  the 
border  d^tricts  of  England,  which  last  the  writer  visited  while  on 
his  return  to  Edinburgh.  A  journal  of  rapid  and  daily  incident 
cannot  be  supposed  to  abound  much  in  detail.  The  memoranda, 
however,  which  follow,  contain  numerous  hints,  and  may  be  found 
sufficiently  copious  to  engage  general  interest.  They  are  present- 
ed, (with  the  exception  of  some  omissions,  and  the  addition  of  a 
few  recent  observations  by  the  writer,)  in  the  same  form  in  which 
)ie  originally  communicated  them;  and  possess,  from  that  circum- 
istance,  a  distinctness  and  freshness  which  may  recommend  them 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  candid  reader.] 

Glasgow^  Friday y  April  11,  ISl/. 
fHHE  clock  of  St.  Giles'  had  tolled  the  hour  of  eight  when  the 
^  stage-coach,  in  which  I  had  taken  a  seat  for  Glasgow,  ratded 
to  the  door.  A  few  friends  had  assembled  to  witness  my  depar- 
ture from  Edinburgh,  and  to  take. a  temporary'  leave.  I  was  for- 
tunate in  having  for  a  companion  an  intelligent  and  valued  fellow- 
countryman,  who  had  made  an  arrangement  to  travel  with, me  to 
Dublin,  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  he  was  to  embark  for  the  south 
of  England.  On  descending  to  the  carriage,  I  was  struc|c  with 
the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  me  morning.  The  air  was  mild  and 
temperate;  the  sky  free  from  clouds;  and  the  sun,  which  had  risen 
high,  was  pouring  a  broad  light  over  the  tops  of  tlie  huge  masses 
of  houses  in  the  old  town,  and  displaying  in  all  their  gigantic 
prominence  the  gray  walls  and  towers  of  its  ancient  casde.  From 
the  ramparts  of  the  last  a  bugle  was  just  sounding.  I  had  often 
listened  with  delighted  emotion  to  the  effect  of  this  music,  in  a 
monung  or  evening,  from  the  windows  of  my  lodgings,  which 
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were  in  the  new  town,  and  nearly  opposite,  and  I  would  gladly 
have  now  paused  to  enjoy  it,  had  I  not  remembered  that  the  sum- 
mons of  a  coach-guard  was  urgent  and  imperative.  I  soon  took 
my  seat,  and  the  deafening  tones  of  the  horn  which  he  immediate- 
ly commenced  blowing,  as  the  coach  drove  rapidly  along  Prince's 
street,  quickly  drowned  every  finer  feeling  which  the  inspiring 
note  of  the  bugle  was  just  awakening. 

^Ve  left  Edinburgh  by  St.  Cuthbert's:  the  road  soon  passing  be- 
tween the  Corstorphine  hills  on  the  right,  and  further  on,  the  Pent- 
lands  on  the  left.     Our  route  to  Glasgow  laid  through  Midcalder 
and  Whitburn,     llie  country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  way 
was  far  from  being  inviting:  in  a  few  places  indeed  it  was  rather 
dreary.     The  Lodiians  however,  round  Edinburgh,  are  very  fer- 
tile districts,  and  imder  high  cultivation.     The  Lothian  farmers 
are  inferior  to  none  in  Great  Britain.  Three  miles  from  Edinburgh 
the  freestone  walls  by  the  sides  of  the  way  ceased,  and  hedge- 
rows commenced.     The  hawthorn,  in  many  spots,  was  quite  ver- 
dant for  the  season;  in  some,  almost  in  full  leaf.     Gooseberries 
were  still  more  forward.     The  peasantry  were  busily  employed  in 
the  fields,  either  ploughing,  or  otherwise  preparing  them  lor  plant- 
ing.    Com,  or  rather  grain,  they  finished  sowing,  in  this  part  of 
Scotland,  ten  dayA  or  a  fortnight  ago.     Many  of  their  lands  were 
thrown  up  into  long  narrow  ridges  or  swells.  These  present  a  good 
appearance,  and  are  a  proper  precaution  in  a  humid  climate  to  adr 
mit  the  passage  of  rain  along  the  intervening  furrows.  We  noticed 
some  women  engaged  in  the  open  fields  in  various  hardy  occ^st- 
tions,  and  thought  that  they  managed  the  implements  of  husbandry 
with  as  much  effect  as  the  men.  The  latter  wore  generally  a  large 
blue  woolen  cap,  flattened  upon  the  head,  and  slouched  ovjct  the 
eyes.     This  was  the  lowland  bonnet^  and  a  very  unbecoming  one 
It  is.     The  cottages  were  chiefly  thatched  for  the  first  half  of  the 
way,  after  which  tiled  roofs  made  their  appearance,  and  increased 
in  number  as  we  approached  Glasgow.  Five  or  six  miles  £rom  that 
city  a  stream  was  descried  at  some  distance  on  the  left,  apparendy 
about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide.  *  Is  that  the  Clyde?'  inquired  I 
of  a  fellow  passenger.  He  replied  that  it  was;  and  I  looked  agaio, 
t)ut  was  still  disappointed.    It  appeared  a  pretty,  and  onthemicftb 
a  respectable  stream,  compared  with  some  other  Scotch  rivers^but 
nothing  better.     The  Clyde,  however,  accompanied  us  but  a  ^ttfe 
wiur,  when  it  took  another  direction  and  disappeared.  « 

iTie  entrance  into  Glasgow  by  the  Gallowgate,  is  far  from  being 
fine.  We  passed  a  number  of  manufactunng  establishments;-^ 
indeed  I  should  have  known  at  once  that  I  was  in  a  manufacturing 
town,  from  the  towering  conical  chimnies,  the  smoke,  and  othd^ 
well-known  accompaniments.  Trongate-street  looked  very  we^ 
We  drove  through  it^  and,  entering  Jlrgyle-street,  were  soon  8<jt 
down  at  the  d6br  of  an  inn  where  half,  a  dozen  waiters  and  pcn^ 
ters  stood  ready  to'  ^isist  us  in  alighting,  and  in  getting  ptur  lug- 
-  gage  from  the  cbaclu    But  we  baa  no  disposition  to .  stop  tlusnSy 
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and  accordin^y  sent  our  portmanteaus  to  the  Buck's  Head,  an  inn 
which  had  been  recommended  to  us  as  preferable.  We  arrived 
too  late  to  present  letters,  or  make  calls,  but  have  taken  an  has^ 
walk  through  some  of  the  principal  streets.  It  is  now  4,  P.  M. 
I  have  been  writing  with  as  much  rapidity  as  my  pen  can  move 
over  the  paper.  Dinner  is  in  readiness,  and  I  must  desist  frotn 
the  double  motive  of  dearth  of  matter  and  the  desire  of  attending 
to  the  call  of  the  former.*  One  difference  which  I  perceive  between 
tfais<:ity  and  Edinburgh  is  the  hour  of  dining,  which  here  is  four, 
and  at  Edinburgh  five. 

April  12th. — My  companion,  who  has  been  in  this  city  before^ 
was  walking  out  last  evening  after  dinner,  when  he  accidentally 
met  Mr.  B.  one  of  his  Glasgow  friends,  and  to  whose  family 
I  was  the  bearer  of  an  introductory  letter.  The  gentleman  re- 
turned with  him  to  our  lod^ngs,  and  gave  a  cordial  invitation  tp 
tea,  which  we  had  no  reluctance  in  accepting.  My  letter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  family,  and  engaged  every  attention  which  the  dit- 
iinguished  character  of  the  lady  from  whom  I  had  received  it  had 
authorized  me  to  anticipate.  My  new  friends  I  found  highly 
agreeable;  two  at  diree  of  their  city  acquaintance  called  in  acci- 
dentally, and  the  evening  glided  imperceptibly  away  in  animated 
conversation,  till  a  late  hour. 

To  day  we  have  been  engaged  in  presenting  tetters,  all  of  which 
have  been  duly  honoured,  and  in  inspecting  a  few  of  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  attention  in  this  great  city.  We  were  taken  to  the 
Tontine  reading  room,  which  we  found  well  supplied  with  news^ 
papers,  and  other  periodical  publications.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion, thirty-five  shillings  sterling,  was  thought  large.  Letters  which 
we  brought  to  the  Professors  c^  Natural  History  and  of  Humani- 
ty in  the  University,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  visiting  very  satis- 
ftctorily  the  interior  of  tiiat  seat  of  science.  A  part  of  our  ob- 
servations, however,  we  were  obliged  to  defer  till  another  day. 
The  college  buildings  form  two  large  quadrangles  witii  spacious 
areas.  The  side  towards  tiie  street  tiirough  which  is  the  main  en- 
trance, is  extensive,  but  has  a  very  heavy  and  gloomy  appearand. 
The  larger  hall  of  the  library  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Ionic. 
The  whole  number  of  volumes  is  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand, 
among  which  are  many  that  are  highly  prized.  A  beautiful  MS. 
copy  of  the  Vidgate,  brilliantiy  illuminated,  was  shown.  Although 
executed  more  than  five  centuries  ago,  it  retains  its  colourings  un- 
fanpaired.  Several  paintings,  however,  at  the  commencement  of 
die  Book  of  Genesis, — though  they  illustrate  the  quaintn^ss  and 
•pirit  of  the  times, — ^might  have  been  spared,  without  fear  of  of- 
fending a  fastidious  eye.  One,  which  could  not  easily  be  forgot- 
ten, represents  mother  Eve  just  springing  from  the  side  of  Adai|i« 
ffnd  standing  with  imblushing  indifference  ^  in  puris  naturatibus.' 
We  saw  also  the  autograph  of  tiie  famous  doggerel  version  of  t^e 
«BiUe,  by  the  eccentric  Zachary  Bo;^d.^,^Thi^  singd^r,  n|^  l^ft  a 
krge  property  to  the  ttilteg^  oa'cbddition^ihat  ttiey  should  publish 
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his  work.  They  complied  with  the  condition,  I  understand,  only 
so  far  as  to  print  a  part  of  the  manuscript,  which  was  a  portion  of 
the  Psalms,  if  I  remember  correctly,  but  so  managed  as  to  secure 
the  donation  entire.  Boyd  is  represented  to  have  been  exemplary 
in  his  private  character;  and  withal,  shrewd  and  clever.  The  manu- 
script is  very  indistinct;  to  me  almost  illegible.  Professor  M.  who 
had  often  consulted  it,  read  several  choice  extracts  which  were  ve« 
ry  ludicrous.  I  cannot  remember  them  all,  nor  should  I  repeat 
them  here  if  I  did.  The  two  following  couplets  may  be  considered 
as  illustrative  of  the  merit  of  the  work  in  a  poetical  view. 

*  *  Was*nt  Pharoah  a  rcutcal 

'  That  he  would'ol  suffer  the  children  of  Israel  with  their  wives,  thoir  little 
[ones  and  flocks  to  %o  oat  into  the  virildenieBs  to  eat  the  PaackaL 

*'  Said  Mrs.  Job  to  Mr.  Job,  curso  God  and  die, 
*  Said  Mr.  Job  to  Mrs.  Job,  No,  yoa  jade,  not  I.' 

From  the  library  we  were  conducted  into  the  ^  Fore  Hall,'  a 
large  room  in  which  we  found  all  the  recent  English  publications. 
The  University  of  Glasgow,  in  common  with  those  of  Edinburgh, 
St.  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  Advocates^  library  also  at 
Edinburgh,  enjoys  a  title  to  a  copy  of  every  work  which  is  enterw 
ed  at  Stationers'  Hall*  This  is  the  share  of  a  common  privik^, 
secured  by  act  of  parliament  to  several  other  learned  institutioDs 
in  great  Britain,  which  goes  to  Scotland^  and  a  pretty  large  one  it 
is  too,  amounting,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  five-«levenths  of  the  whole 
grant.  Fhis  receiving-room  at  Glasgow  may  therefore  be  considF 
ered  as  a  kind  of  librometer^  showing  the  number  of  new  books 
annually  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  affording  data  whence  to 
calculate  the  whole  amount  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  found  that 
those  which  come  to  hand  average  about  thirty  a  month:— -and  tile 
whole  number  annually  published  may  be  estimated  at  five  hun^* 
dred.  There  are  a  few  good  paintings  in  this  Hall,  among  which- 
is  a  highly  finished  portrait  of  the  present  earl  of  Buchsn,  taken 
when  lord  Cardross,  and  precisely  similar  to  one  which  omaments- 
the  breakfast-room  in  his  lordship's  town-house  in  Edinburgh. 

*  I  do  not  assert  that  the  first  of  these  extracts  is  really  in  Boyd's  FersioOf  I 
simply  say  that  it  denotes  the  poetic  character  of  the  production.  To  proFe,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  not  traduced,  designedly,  the  merits  of  this  *  iweet  dngSTf*  I 
here  subjoin,  a  fe\r  lines,  which,  with  some  other  specimens,  were  actually  sees* 
They  are  extracted  from  Jonah's  cornforling  soliloquy  in  the  whale's  belly. 

*  What  house  is  this? — ^Here's  neither  coal  nor  candle; 

And  nought  but  garbled  fish  alone  I  handle. 

I  and  my  table  are  both  here  within, 

Whore  day  ne'er  dawn'd,  where  sun  did  neyer  shine. 

Not  so  was  Noah  in  his  house  of  tree. 

For  through  a  window  he  the  light  did  see. 

Pie  sail'd  above  the  highest  waves:  a  wonder,  r<t! 

I  and  my  boat  are  all  Sie  waters  under!  ^. 

He  and  his  ark  might  go  and  also  come;  '  * « 

But  I  sit  still  in  such  a  straitened  room 

As  is  most  uncouthir— head  and  feet  together. 

Among  such  grease  as  would  a  thousand  smotiier.'  •,..:'' 
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Ib  the  course  of  the  forenoon  we  walked  upon  the  gretn  mea- 
dows along  Clydesdale,  a  little  retired  from  the  busy  stir  of  the 
city,  and  admired  the  noble  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Nelson.     It  is  an  obelisk  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  height, 
finely  proportioned,  and  reflects  great  hcmour  upon  the  taste  and 
munificence  of  the  people  of  Glasgow.     It  would  be  a  beautiful 
work  but  for  a  disaster  which  has  somewhat  disfigured  its  appear* 
9nce.  A  year  or  two  after  its  erection,  which  was  about  1808,  the 
top  was  struck  with  lightening,  and  was  much  fractured.     A  large- 
fissure  was  cleft  between  the  stones,  several  of  them  weighing  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds,  were  protruded  so  far  out  as 
to  seem  in  momentary  danger  of  being  precipitated  below,  although 
none  even  to  this  day  have  been  entirely  dislodged.  A  clumsy  wood- 
en fence  surrounds  the  base  of  this  column,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Glasgow  would  long  ere  this  have  superseded  by  a  suitable  iron 
balustrade  Imt  for  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  fall  of  the  im- 
pending masses  of  stone  Irom  above.     The  rent  is  visibly  widen- 
mg  each  year  by  the  action  of  frost  and  other  natural  causes,  and 
is  giving  dreadful  presage  of  an  approaching  final  disruption.  And 
yet  we  saw  the  poorer  classes  of  females,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion a  large  and  commodious  wash-house  has  been  erected  in  this 
vicinity,  unconcernedly  employed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  monu-' 
ment,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  spreading  their  clothes  for  dry- 
ing within  a  couple  of  rods  of  its  base. 

At  the  hour  of  dining  we  went  to  '  North  Wood-side,'  a  de-^ 
Ughtful  country  residence  about  two  miles  from  Glasgow,  the  pro-- 
perty  of  an  opulent  merchant.  It  is  situated  upon  the  ]&elvin,  a 
tributary  stream  of  the  Clyde,  and,  together  wiui  its  grounds,  ex- 
hibits striking  evidences  of  the  elegant  but  cosdy  taste  of  its  pro- 
prietor. The  gentleman"!^  had  been  in  America,  and  was  not  a  lit- 
tle attached  to  its  form  of  government, — a  partiality  which  natural- 
ly extended  itself  to  the  individuals  concerned  in  its  administra- 
tion; and  accordingly  we  were  gratified  with  beholding  the  portraits 
of  several  of  our  most  distinguished  countrymen  adorning  the 
wails  of  his  apartments.  The  afternoon  passed  highly  to  our  sar 
tisf action;  and  we  would  gladly  have  accepted  an  invitation,  which 
was  given  with  a  sincerity  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  to  protract 
our  visit  beyond  the  day,  but  for  engagements  which  required  our' 
return  to  Glasgow.  After  coffee  we  left  North  Wood-side,  and 
reached  the  city  in  season  to  sup  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers.' 

It  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  and  become  partiafly  ac- 
quainted with  this  extraordinary  man  in  Edinburgh.  He  had 
politely  invited  me  to  visit  him  in  Glasgow,  and  this,  morning  I 
called  at  his  house  and  passed  an  half  hour  with  him.  I  found  him 
then  much  engaged  in  completing  some  preparations  for  a  journey 
to  London  which  he  is  to  commence  on  TMonday.    He  desired  my 

♦  Tbe  writer  of  these  notices  has  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  this 
gentlemen  under  his  paternal  roof:»a  fortunate  circuoistance  bavilig^  oiUi^  more 
brought  bim  to  America.  .      -- -  ^  ^ 
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company  at  supper  in  the  evening,  and  extended  the  inTittffi<ili  tf^ 
my  companion.  We  found  a  few  friends  at  his  house,  among  whom 
were  several  ladies.  Mrs.  C  possesses  a  pleasing  person,  and  en^ 
gaging  manners,  and  performed  the  honours  of  the  table  with  great 
propriety.  Dr.  C.  had  finished  the  necessary  arrangements  for  hii 
journey,  and  entered  freely  into  an  animated  and  instructive  coil^ 
versation.  His  colloquial  powers  are  of  an  high  order;  Even  iii 
familiar  conversation,  he  is  impressive  and  striking; — although  ht 
seems  not  to  be  ambitious  of  display,  or  the  distinction  of  Ud:mg  4 
lead. — He  is  at  home  upon  most  or  die  popular  topics  of  the  d^4 
In  discussing  any  of  interest,  he  engages  ^totus  in  UHsJ*  Hw 
thoughts  in  that  case  are  rapid,  and  his  remarks, — assuming  the 
complenon  of  his  fervid  mind, — abound  in  glowing,  but  easy  lUus*^ 
trations.  He  spoke  very  feelingly  upon  the  subject  of  the  English 
poor  laws,  and  the  alarming  increase  of  mendicity  in  Scotland.  Ai 
an  instance  of  the  unnatural  state  of  things  in  Glasgow  itself,  he 
referred  to  the  sum  of  14000/.  sterling  which  in  less  than  amonA 
had  been  raised  by  subscription  in  this  single  city,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poorer  classes.  To  the  honour  however  of  the  wealthy  popu- 
lation of  Glasgow,  it  should  be  added,  that  the  monies  thus  con^ 
tributed,  have  been  more  than  enough,  with  other  private  benefiic^ 
tions,  to  supply  the  present  need;  and  the  surplusage  has  beeA 
funded  to  meet  some  future,  and  I  hope,  very  distant  exigency* 

Conversation  at  table  turned  upon  that  dark  and  malignant  spirit 
of  infidelity,  which  under  various  forms,  seems  insidiously  stedmg 
like  a  pestilence  throughout  society.  Dr.  C.'s  remarks  upbn  diiS 
subject  were  very  eloquent,  both  in  commenting  upon  the  differdlt 
masks  which  itassuiKies,and  the  coverts  wherein  it  lurks,  and  in  sug^ 
gesting  some  seemingly  effectual  checks  to  the  prevalence  of  thiA 
tremendous  evil.  The  inquiries  of  Dr.  C.  relative  to  America,  ai 
well  now  as  during  a  former  interview,  indicated  no  small  degrcfr 
of  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  its  civil  and  religious  institudonft 
He  spoke  in  terms  of  great  commendation  of  the  writings  of  the 
late  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  pronounced  them  to  be  among  thfe 
ablest  in  English  theology.  In  metaphysics,  he  considers  Edwahb 
to  have  equsuled  the  deepest  thinkers  of  his  age. 

The  supper  at  Dr.  C.'s  was  liberally  and  tastefully  provided.  Im^ 
mediately  after  its  removal,  and  before  the  wine  was  placed  upoil 
the  table,  the  service  of  evening  devotion  was  introduced.  It  wO 
simple  but  engaging;  consisting  of  a  portion  of  scripture  wluch  wai 
read  with  great  solemnity,  and  a  prayer,  during  which  aU  the  com- 
pany kneeled,  as  is  usual  m  family  devotions  throughout  this  counti^* 
The  servants  were  present.  It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  wheii  Wt 
took  leave  of  Dr.  C.  A  very  friendly  request  which  he  made  thiR 
I  would  visit  him  hereafter  in  Glasgow,  I  fear  that  I  shall  never, 
have  it  in  my  power  to  comply  with. 

Glasgow^  14tth  April. — Yesterday  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hdtt 
Dr.  Chalmers  once  more  preach.  It  was  generally  understood  thit 
it  would  be  the  last  time  that  hq.  would  officiate  ifi  GlaBgo#'fdlrtfl^ 


Sue  tjwee^Mmthf^  «nd  ^  crowds  wbp  ^sa^eBibled  to  htufhim  w^^e 
very  gi\eaA.  He  vma  abluent  from  his  own  pulpit,  by  iCipctuiJige,  in 
the  morning,  iwiiibch  4idtipt  prevent,  however,  "^^^  from  foUc^i^r- 
ifig  ihim  to  the  cWrdi  where  he  preached^  Ih^  Tron,  in  die  af- 
ternoon, was  overflowing  some  time  i^fo^^  the  hour  of  service, 
and  the  rush  of  people  to  the.doprs  was  as  great  as  I  have  seen  at 
Covent  Garden,  when  John  Kemble  was  to  play.  I  repaired  early 
40  the  church  wiA  some  lad^,  aod  we  were  fortunate  in  procur- 
pg  excellent  seats.  Var*  C  fully, equalled  my  expectations,  although 
I  have  heard  him  in  Edinburgh  |>roduce  a  superior  effect.  The 
eloquence  of  this  groat  .man  is  V.^ry  vehement  and  impassioned. 
The  effect  whidi  lie  pipdvictes  in  ^r^ching,  does  not  consist  in  ap- 
proaching his  point  by  a^y  .so^iul  and  covert  i^ooess  of  reasoning 
and  illustration,  but  by  openly  m^cc^ng  up  and  confronting  it  with 
imhesiftating  and  xaaidy  iji^r^opi^ity.  Wliatever  faults  may  be  de- 
tected 10  Dr.  C.'ft  style  kfy  ihe'c<xi|l  eye  of  fastidious  criticism,-^-^ 
from  the  j>rofusion  cf  iirb  ornaments,  ,the  overstraining  of  his  me- 
taphors, die  redundancy  cf  his  expre^ions, — perhaps  there  is  no 
person  living  who,  when  once  seen  and  heard,  would  be  pronounc- 
ed mone  free  than  he  from  the  petity  <n*  laboured  artifices  which 
are  generally  employed  ito  recommend  opinion  and  enforce  instruc*^ 
tion*  So  regardless  is  he  of  the  factitious  aids  of  compositiop; 
Ast  his  style  jaay  oft^n  be  considered  negligent,  and  sometimes 
«vcn  coarse.  This  ;again  may  be  regarded  by  hyper-critics^  as  a 
apecies  of  affectatio(n;  a  contrary  and,  I  believe,  a  juster  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  4ihe  fact.  Dr.  C.  unconsciously  overlooks^ 
while  he  is  thought  studiously  to  disdain,  the  more  common  trap- 

1»ings  and  gildings  of  composition.  In  preaching  he  seems  whol- 
y  absorbed  in  his  sublime  occupation,  and  to  be  irresistibly  borne 
pk>ng  by  the  grandeur  of  his  theme.  As  a  man,  he  appears  to  siiiK 
blinder  a  prostrating  sense  of  his  own  personal  nothingness,  but  as 
A;herald  of  ^e  christian  faith,  he  rises  to  the  majest}^  of  more  than 
kOiortal  elevation.  In  discussing  the  great  truths  of  Revelation; 
ilis  imagination^  it  is  true,  kindles;  and  strange  it  would  be  if  it 
tdid  not.  The  fire  which  is  elicited  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  rt* 
|ud  motion  of  his  thoughts,  combined  with  the  fervours  of  his'ar* 
.<lent  piety.  His  single  services  yesterday  wer^  enough  to  p?:ote 
him  me  first  preacher  of  his  age.  In  each  of  his  discourses  there 
are  -some  parts  which  are  particularly  impassioned,  ^nd  at'  shch 
dpoments  he  hurries  onward  as  with  the  excitement  of  inspiration', 
And  produces  an  effect  which  Whitefield  could  not  have  jsurpassi^. 
A^. these  times,  too,  the  listening  audience  may  be  seen  bending 
^HTwaiid,  as  if  with  breathless  interest,  to  catch  each  word  as  it  faHs 
.Irom  Jiis  lips;  and,  on  his  arriving  at  the  cociglifsiOn  of  the  parti- 
xular  train  of  sentiment,  again  arousing  as  ffom  the  spell  of  a 
dream  to  the  reality  of  conscious  existence^  This  is  not  fancy,  or, 
if  be^it  is  one  which  I  am  not  singular  in  possessing.  Dr.  C.  at 
Jbatt  produces  the  effect  of  awakening  susceptibiliticfs  in  the  most 
flbdiuvte  bosoms.  I  was  pi^esest  one  evening  ^hcp  b/t  Was'^acji- 
VOL.  XIV. ■    ■        3a-"''  ■■■.-...: 
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ing  in  lady  Glenorchy's  chapel  in  Edinburgh,  and  occupied  a  seat 
next  to  Spurzheim,  the  celel3rated  craniologist*  I  noticed  that  he 
was  deeply  engaged  by  the  preacher.  On  his  finishing,  I  inquired 
what  he  thought  of  him?  Mt  is  too  much,  tou  much,^  said  he, 
passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  ^  my  brain  is  on  a  fever  by 
what  I  have  been  hearing;^  a  striking  declaration  from  a  cold  ana 
phlegmatic  Gemum. 

Dr.  C.  seems  to  act  and  feel  as  one,  who,  possessed  of  great  in* 
iellectual  endowments,  is  conscious  that  he  owes  them  all  to  the 
flervice  of  religion.  His  aim  apparently  is,  to  ^  bring  every  thought 
into  captivity  to  the  truth  of  Christ,'  and  to  ^  cast  down  each  lofty 
imagination,'  at  die  foot  of  Uie  cross.  To  add  to  the  weight  of  hu 
discourses,  he  is  accustomed  to  call  into  requisition  the  abounding 
stores  of  his  various  knowledge.  In  delivering  his  sermons  he 
usually  commences  in  a  low,  but  always  a  distinct  tone  of  voices 
and  proceeds  for  some  time  with  a  calm  and  uniform  utterance. 
As  his  subject  is  developed,  his  mind  and  feelings  gradually  ex- 
pand, and  his  voice  is  insensibly  raised.  His  manner  at  first  is  not 
prepossessing;  nor  indeed  is  his  voice  to  an  English  ear,  as  it  ha9 
much  of  the  Fifeshire  accent.  The  hearer,  however,  soon  loses 
whatever  is  disagreeable  in  each;  and  even  forgets  the  man  while 
listening  to  the  message  of  the  preacher.  Dr.  C.  appears  turned  of 
thirty-eight,  in  his  person  he  is  tall,  and  rather  slender;  his  hair 
and  complexion  incline  to  dark;  his  eye  is  a  blue  tending  to  gray, 
and  is  distinguished  at  first  only  by  a  certain  heaviness  in  its  exr 
pressiop^  It  beams  howeyer  in  conversation,  and  flashes  in  publiQ 
^bcourse. 

Some  facts  in  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man,  are  pecuUaTt 
for  the  first  few  years  of  his  ministry  he  was  settled  in  Kilmanny, 
an  inconsiderable  parish  in  the  county  of  Fife.  While  there  he  was 
generally  accounted  a  man  of  talents,  but  rather  indifferent  to  Ae 
duties  of  his  profession,  fond  of  social  and  gay  company,  proud  of 
his  intellectual  powers  and  no  less  so  of  his  acquirements,  and. 
careless  of  the  construction  which  the  more  serious  part  of  the 
community  might  put  upon  his  principles  and  sentiments.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed,  he  occasionally  gave  lectures  in  natural  philo- 
sophy to  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  moderate  party  in  the  kirk.  Dr.  Brewster  applied  to 
him  to  write  the  article  Christianity^  in  his  Encyclopedia^  and  itb 
said,  that  the  train  of  thought  into  which  his  investigation  led  him» 
terminated  in  convictions  which  had  the  effect  of  changing  his 
whole  course  of  life  and  sentiments;  and  from  that  n&oment,  enter- 
ing into  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy,  he  became  an  eminent  and  powr 
tJ$}j\  champicMi  of  the  faith.  His  essay  has  since  been  published  is 
a*' separate  form,  and  entided  the  ^  Evidences  of  Chriatiaiuty.'' 
Shortly  a^ter  this  remarkable  change,  his  reputation  rose  with  at* 
tonishmg  rapidity;  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  religion  became  inex- 
tinguishable ^  and  -if  the  excellence  of  a  preacher  is  to  be  estimated 
by  his  popularity,  Dr»  C.  is  decidedly  the  firstan  GfTeajt  BritaSa.  W 
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tras  ti^^rred  to  Glasgow  two  or  Aree  yesu^  ago.  "Hi'i  pariah  ia^ 
very  large,  consisting,  as  he  told  me^  of  nearly  ten  thousand  souh* 
So  great  a  number  imposes  duties  upon  him  pecidiarly  heavy;  ntir 
does  his  constitution  seem  capable  of  sustaining  his  fetigues.  Iti< 
delivering  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  which  generally  occu- 
py an  hour,  it  is  usual  wrth  him  to  stop  about  midway,  and  read'Si 
hymn  of  six  or  eight  verses,  to  be  sung  by  the  audience,  while  ajh 
opportunity  is  given  him  to  recover  from  the  partial  exhaustion 
occasioned  by  his  vehement  oratory.     The  people  in  Edinburgh 
are  desirous  of  erecting  a  church  for  him,  and  requesting  him  U> 
settle  among  them,^  but  an  obstacle  is  foutid  in  the  jealousy  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  who  look  with  no  small  uneasin«»s  upon 
every  thing  which  tends  to  aggrandize  the  reputation  of  Edinburgh.'!^ 
To  day  we  resumed  our  inspection  of  Glasgow*  We  commence* 
ed  with  visiting  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  noble  instatotion.     The 
buildings  are  spacious  and  highly  commodious;  the  regulations 
within  them  excellent.  Apartments,  supplied  with  suitable  accom- 
modations,  are  rented  according  to  theit  respective  eligibility,  at 
various  prices  from  eight  shillings  to  a^  guinea  and  an  half  a  week; 
Ninety- six  patients  are  at  present  in  the  asylum#     One  or  two  we 
noticed  in  the  grounds  with  straight  jackets.     We  walked  among 
them  in  a  large  court  adjoining  the  buildings,  although,  as  the 
Ireeper  said,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  personal  exposure.   The  patients 
were  walking  to  and  fro,  most  of  them  without  noticing  us,.or  each 
other.  Many  of  them  had  a  very  melancholy  appearance,  and  seve^ 
ral  a  terribly  wild  look.    We  were  surveyed  attentively  by  one  fof 
some  time,  who  at  length  came  up  and  timidly  asked,  ^  do  eithei^ 
of  you  gentlemen  take  sriUff?*  A  Scotch  question,  thought  I,  while 
I '  sincerely  regretted  that  I  did  not  possess  a  boxr  which  I  might 
have  given  to  him  with  its  contents^ 

.  We  proceeded  next  to  the  Cathedrid,  a  fine  massive  Gothioi 
structure.  Its  architecture  is  heavy,  but  is  distinguished  by  an  air 
of  solemn  and  severe  majesty.  It  presents  many  evidences  of  great^ 
antiquity;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  church-yard,  where  the  passen^ 
ger  may  read  in  the  simple  inscriptions  of  many  a  long  fbrgotteff 
name,  a  more  impressive  lesson  of  human  fraihy^thaB  could  be  in^-' 
culcated  by  the  most  laboured  homity.  One  of  these  sepulchral  re^ 
cords,  found  upon  a  momunent  within  the  Cathedral,  which  I' 
copied  with  a  pencil  upon  the  spot^  I  here  transcribe  as  curiousl 
far  its  antique  orthography,  and  its  promiscuous  notice  of  the  ra«:. 
vages  of  death  in  a  single  family.  *  Heir  ar  bureit  S»  Walticr,  S^7 
Thomas,  S'Jhonie,  S' Robert,  S"  Jhonie,>  and  S' Mathieu,  Iq^ 
lineal  descent  to  utheris  Barons  and  Knichis  of  the  Housof  Mynto^r 
with  their  vyffis,  baimis  and  bretherein.^  Bavmg  inspected  evetf} 
thing  worthy  of  attention  in  the  cathedral,  its  subterranities^Xa^Air 
KjrAj  smd  relics,  we  left  it  to  visit  once  more  the  university*     Oo^ 

*-.  fiinoe  the  above  was  writen,  Dr.  C.  has  bewt  preianted  to  the  cbnrob  of  St-t- 
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oar  wdf  there  we  deviated  to  see  the  hosae  wbere  tke-  fiMBOOarknd 
Damly  resided.  Nothirig  ks  observabk  about  it  at  present,  exsepl^ 
ing  that  from  being  a  lordly  residence,  it  is  converted  into  shopi: 
of  millinery  and  small  wares.  We  ai^t  proiessov  W.  hy  aph 
pointment  at  the  university,  and  were  faeisorely  conducted  by  him 
through  Uunter^s  museum.  Its  collections  are  rich  and  extensivei^ 
but  to  attempt  an  enimieratioD  of  what  many  ha^re  already  descnb- 
ed  would  be  an  idle  and  profitless  employment.  It  is  suflkieBt  to 
say  that  we  saw  what  thousands  of  visitors-  have  seen  befoce,  and 
paid  the  tribute  of  our  humble  applause  to  the  liberal  taste  and 
persevering  enterprise  of  its  late  collector  and  donor.  Several 
Roman  inscriptions  upon  tablets  lately  dug  from  Graham's  dyke 
were  shown;  also  altars,  vases^  and  other  antiquities  found  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  Scotland.  Our  attention  was  directed  to  two  origi- 
nal letters  of  Washington  and  Franklin  deposited  open  in  a  glasa 
case.  The  subjects  of  each  are  unimportant,  that  of  die  fbrm€C^ 
particularly,  I  wished  not  quite  so  triviaL  It  reliates  to  the  puiv 
chase  of  some  gold-lace  for  a  military  coat,  and  is  dated  17di* 
The  anatomical  preparations  connected  with  the  nuiseum  are  very 
valuable;  among  them  are  many  monstrous  specimens,  Lia&us  fso* 
tura:^  and  untimely  births.  Adjacent  to  the  umversity,  is  a  spi^ 
cious  green  inclosed  for  the  walks  and  recreations  of  the  students* 
The  latter  are  distinguished  in  term  time  by  an  uncouth  ckndc  of 
red  cloth  reaching  below  the  knees;  an  attire  which  in  ita  best,  ca* 
tate  comports  little  with  academic  gravity;  as  worn  howrver  by 
many  of  the  students,  these  garments  appear  ludicrous  efxmglu 
What  remains  of  their  original  colour  is  traversed  and  intemaiaiiid 
with  various  stains,  which  gives  them  an  appearance  singularly 
fantastic.  It  is  well  if  the  spectator  does  not  detect  in  thenk. vents 
worn  by  the  elements  and  hard  usag«.  They  seem  like  so  many 
utttrimmed  cloaks  of  cavalry  privates,  whicll,  after  perfarmiag:  a 
fair  term  of  service  in  camp,  and  subsequently  undergotng^aisait* 
able  quarantine  in  a  pawn-broker's  shop,  have  beett  bou^^  up--  far 
these  sons  of  science,  to  descend  as  heir-looms  from  one  acaAaMC 
generation  to  another.  A  troop  of  these  students  night  be  «aai^ 
mistaken  for  a  part  of  the  grotesque  train  of  king  Lear. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  visited  Cameron,  Thomipsoo  and 
Co^s  steam*loom  manufectory.  Each  important  paitof  its^proccss- 
from  clearing  the  raw  wool  to  the  completion  of  the  cloth,  is  cois- 
ducted  by  the  agency  of  steam.  The  power  of  die  en^^ivie  is  fifty 
horses.  I'he  establishment  cost  forty  thousand  pounds  sterliog, 
and  gives  employment  to  four  hundred  hand^  We  dined  with  a 
pleasant  party  at  Mrs.  B.^s.  Dr.  G«,  a  lecturer  on  Botany,  was- 
present.  He  conversed  much  concerning  a  projected  botanictd 
garden  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cit}'.  A  delegation  had  been  abroad 
in  the  neighhouriwoa  in  the  morning  to  report  on  a  proper  ^te» 
Eight  stations  had  been  examined,  among  which  the  choice  was  to 
be  determined  between  two  or  three.  The  shares  to  subscribers  arc 
rated  at  ten  guineas,  and  the  amount  of  fuAds  necessary  for  the' 


■ 

cesifdelMsi  of  the  garden  U  computed  at  six  or  seven  tkousand 
pounds^ 

The  inbdiMtants  of  Glasgow,  as  hr  as  out*  observation  has  ex- 
tended, are  remarkably  firank  and  sociable.  In  hospitality,  thejr 
yield  not  to  the  citizens  of  the  *  Gude  Town,*  two  or  Aree  ot 
their  customs  are  peculiar;  one  is,  to  have  »  punch- bowl,^  gradusk 
ted  in  size  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  company  present,  plac* 
ed  upon  the  table  after  the  first  service  of  wine,  to  sdlow  the  guests 
an  opportunity  of  resorting  at  pleasure  to  a  more  stimula^ng  It 
quid.  The  bevei*;^  with  which  it  is  generously  supplied,  is  usiih 
ily  hcrt,  and  is  prepared  by  the  presidmg  gentlenkaa.  From  thi» 
capacious  receiver  the  fbot-glasses  of  the  several  guests  are  suc- 
cessively filled,  till  themselves  become  comfortably  furnished.  It 
is  proper  to  mention,  that  this  liquor  b  not  commonly'  produced 
titi  after  the  ladies  have  retired.  Dram-drinking  at  dinner  is  get- 
ting out  of  vogue  in  this  country.  In  the  more  respectaUe  fami- 
lies  of  Edinburgh  it  is  seldom  practised.  When  met  with  it  usu- 
ally follows  the  pastry.  A  single  flask  of  whiskey  is  then  passed 
round  the  board  to  each  individual  of  the  company,  and  a  small 
portion  is  drank  undiluted.  Often  the  same  wine-glass  circulates 
with  it,  and  by  the  time  of  completing  the  circuit,  if  the  company 
be  numerous,  presents,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  inviting'  brim 
to  a  delicate  lip.  Port- wine,  made  into  a  mixture  with  hot  water 
and  sugar,  and  thence  termed  negus^  is  a  very  common  drink  after 
dinners  smd  suppers.  A  larger  and  smaller  glass  are  placed  before 
each  guest,  and  the  gentlemen  are  expected  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  tibe  ladies  next  to  them,  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  pl3c- 
ed  by  the  side  of  any.  A  silver  ladle  is  used  to  decant  the  liquor 
from  one  glass  to  another. 

Glasgow^  April  15^.— This  morning  I  visited  Willow-Bank,  fa- 
mous for  its  great  milk  establishment.  A  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Glasgow  receive  supplies  from  it.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred Mid  eighty  cows,  which  are  kept  in  two  great  covered  areas, 
in-  rows  fronting  each  other.  Women  as  well  as  men  are  employ- 
ed in  the  care  of  them,  and  one  hand  is  deemed  sufficient  for  ten 
cows.  A  steam  en^^ne  of  four  horse  power  is  connected  with  the 
establishment,  by  which  the  surplus  milk  is  churned,  the  hay  chop- 
ped, and  the  oats  are  threshed;  and  much  manual  labour  is  thereby 
saved.  At  Willow-Bank  are  also  some  fine  hot,  cold,  and  shower 
baths,  which  are  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow.  Prices 
of  bathing  vary  from  one  to  Aree  shillings  sterling. 

At  half  past  three  P.  M.  I  nH)unted  a  horse,  and,  in  company 
with  three  other  gentlemen  rode  to  Jordan  Hill,  the  elegant  seat 
of  Mr.  S.,  six  miles  distant  from  the  city.  We  left  Glasgow  by 
the  Barony,  proceeding  along  the  Dumbarton  road,  and  the  beau«> 
tifitd  windings  of  Clydesdale.  Vegetation,  I  noticed,  had  sensibly 
advanced  within  three  or  four  days^  the  larches  now  appearing  al- 
most in  full  verdure.  Leaving  the  main  road  and  passing  the  lodge 
im»  the  pleasure  grounds  gl  Jordan  Hill,  we  crossed  a  rivulet 
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which  was  mentioned  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  countiiea  o# 
Renfrew  and  Lanark;  the  mansion-house  being  in  Renfrew,  and 
the  lodge  in  Lanark.  Mr.  S.  is  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  whick 
he  is  reported  to  employ  as  a  good  almoner.     He  is  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  is  distinguished  for  his  courteousness  as  well  as 
philanthropy.     Mrs.  S.  is  a  lady  of  a  pleasing  appearance,  a  fine- 
ly cultivated  mind,  and  an  engaging  frankness  of  manners.  She  is 
sister  to  Mrs.  B.,  the  initial  of  whose  name  has  already  occurredf 
These  two  ladies,  independently  of  other  attractions,  have  a  pecur 
liar  interest  attached  to  them  from  the  circumstance  of  their  early 
and  intimate  connexion  with  the  lady  whose  *'  Letters  from  the 
Mountains'  have  circulated  extensively  on  either  side  of  the  At-' 
lantic,  and  gained  for  the  author  a  distinguished  reputation.     The 
first  in  that  series  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  S.,  under  her  former  name 
of  E****;  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  which  follow  in  the. 
collection  are  returns  for  others  sent,  either  from  herself  or  Mrs*. 
B.     The  *'  Letters'  themselves  have  obtsuned  general  suffrage  ast 
models,  in  their  kind,  of  epistolary  composition:  and,  notwith-v 
standing  the  sneering  opinion  long  since  advanced  by  Pope,  incon-, 
testably  evince  that  Sie  hun^an  heart  is  capable  of  unveiling  to  the> 
inspection  of  a  frien4  its  inmost  recesses,  through  the  medium  of^^ 
written  correspondence.    The  poet,  it  is  well  known,  notwithstand- « 
ing  his  intimate  converse  with  men  and  manners,  and  his  fancied^ 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  bias  of  motives  and  the  workings  of  i. 
feeling^  laboured  through  life  under  inveterate  prejudices  in  re*  . 
gard  to  his  fellow  men,  and  from  a  certain  suspiciousness  insepa- 
rable from  his  constitution,  was  accustomed  to  contemplate  human  . 
nature  with  a  malignant  and  jaundiced  eye.     Well  versed  in  the 
arts  of  deception,  and  sensible  of  the  sophistry  which  he  oftea, 
practised  upon  himself,  and  still  oftener  upon  others,  he  consider-  . 
ed  all  mankind  as  being  more  or  less  adepts  like  himself  in  this  . 
science  of  petty  self-knavery,  and  supposed  them,  even  at  those 
moments  wheh  they  might  be  expected  to  impart  an  unreserved 
confidence,  rather  seeking  disguises  by  which  to  cloak  their  real 
sentiments,  or  escape  direct  avowals  of  them.     In  his  estimate  o£ 
character,  Pope  was  too  apt  to  follow  the  maxim  of  the  Roman 
satyrist,  ^  Homo  sum^  et  nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum  putoi*  aud- 
it would  have  be6n  well  if  the  ipistake  adverted  to  had  been  the 
only  error  of  judgment  into  which  he  was  drawn  by  his  servile 
adoption  of  that  Illiberal  sentiment.     The  many  letters  which  he 
received  from  Swift  alone,  are  an  ample  refutation  of  his  assertion 
that  an  epistolary  correspondence  is  an  unsafe  conductor  of  real 
and  unsophisticated  thought  and  feeling.     To  these  might  be  ad- 
ded others  from  Atterbury  and  Arhuthnot;  whereas  Pope's  in  re- 
ply abound,  too  often,  in  pointed  conceits^  and  studied  elegances. 
They  want  that  easy  flexibility  indispensable  to  the.  perfection  of 
this  species  of  composition,  and  seem  rather  copies  of  the  formal 
and  stately  epistles  of  Voiture,  thau  genuine  and  undisguised  etfu- 
sions  of  the  breast.  \li\^  pjf  an^  Jdugud  be  reqmi^lP  *»  letwr«wrifr«? 
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^g,  itwth6  ^ars  celandt^  the  art  of  concealing  its  applicatioxu 
By  a  neglect  of  this,  the  letters  of  Pope  are  any  thing  but  what 
^ey  should  be^-^as  Essays^  they  may  be  considered  pleasing  and 
beautiful,  but  as  communications  of  friendship,  they  are  a  medley 
of  dissimulation  and  pedantry.  But  to  return  from  this  digression 
to  the  lady  whose  '  Letters'  gave  rise  unconsciously  to  these  re- 
marks. We  perceive  in  her  correspondence  no  disguise;  her  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  seem  what  they  are,  the  breathings  of  an  exu- 
berant but  delicate  sensibility.  We  feel  that  we  are  treated  with 
a  degree  of  respect;  that  we  are  admitted  to  some  share  of  per- 
sonal and  equal  converse;  al^d  that  we  are  considered,  if  not  full 
grown,  as  at  least  to  have  passed  that  term  of  pupilage  when  the 
ratde  is  supposed  to  charm,  and  the  sweet-meat  frostings  of  a  sick- 
ening sentiment  to  please.  They  admit  us  to  an  intimate  commu- 
nion with  the  writer^s  own  vigorous  and  prolific  mind,  and  whether 
they  detail  to  us  descriptions  of.  scenery,  delineations  of  charac- 
ter, or  narrations  of  fact,  we  are  conscious  of  perusing  the  remarks 
of  one  who  knew  well  how  to  blend  with  the  genuine  impressions 
of  a  discriminating  judgment,  and  the  associated  suggestions  of 
memory,  the  elegant  embellishments  of  a  vivid  but  chastised  ima- 
gination. There  is^  it  is  true,  a  certain  romantic  interest  connect- 
ed with  the  scenes  and  characters  which  the  writer  describes,  but 
this  results  not  from  any  apparent  overcolouring  on  her  part,  but 
from  the  knowledge  which  we  insensibly  gain  of  the  numerous  in- 
cidents of  her  chequered  and  eventful  life.  We  have  no  apprehen- 
sions lest  the  friends  whom  she  introduces  to  us  should  be  foimd, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  to  owe  much  of  their  recommendation  to  the 
amiable  but  mistaken  partialities  of  friendship.  We  receive  them 
as  she  presents  them  to  us,  without  any  internal  misgivings;  and 
are  ccmvinced  that  the  individuals  whom  she  selected  as  the  asso- 
ciates of  her  eartier  years,  and  who  have  proved  in  later  life  her 
faithful  bosom  repositories,  are  entitled  to  all  estimation  and  re- 
gard. I  have  been  led,  unintentionally,  into  a  lengthened  train  of 
ccHnment,  when  my  object  on  commencing  the  paragraph,  was 
siihply  to  sketch  the  few  incidents  of  the  afternoon^  excursion.  I 
will' therefore  only  add,  that,  though  of  Mrt.  S.  1  cannot  be  sup- 
posed personally  to  know  much,  or  of  Mrs.  B.  much  more,  yet 
that  much  hat  no  way^  disappointed  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of 
the  many  excellencies  in  the  characters  of  either,  through  the  pleas- 
ing and  interesting  intimations  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan. 

At  the  dinner  table  of  Jordan  Hill,  much  was  asked  and  said 
concerning  Amerka.  I  could  not  but  be  gratified  on,  hearing  many- 
high  encomiums  passed  apon  my  country,  iand  particularly  upon  th^ 
character  of  the  New  Englanders.  Such  favourable  declarations 
are  ever  grateful  to  the  foreigner,  ahd  he  would  fain  receive  them 
with  emotions  wholly  abstracted  from  every  local  and  transient 
attachment. 

After  dining,  and  previously  to  repairing  tp  the  dn^wing-rpom. 
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l^antatioQs  of  woo4.  Thef  yield  two  nr  three,  veiy  .good  jKnats 
fif  view:,  from  urbMt  may  rJbe  vdiscerned  Oiimbaiixtt  xastle^  the 
noiddering  walls  'of  Croofcst^iia,  the  diataat  tMrnets  itf  Bothw^U, 
.ai^  the  hiMy  toim  of  PmAtyi  ifhifih  last,  haiwicvcri  is  icfakdy  de^ 
tennined  by  it»  «mokew  The  £a«ipsie  iliilft,  ^er  jsatfaer  ivlU!^,  «& 
4jiiey  are  .termed,  are  .furoodlieitt  ofagects  tn  the  .soeoe*  .  :> 

At  %wt  loft  'the  ib^apttabb  mansioQ  ^of  fordim  H^aodus* 
turned  to  01aagoi«r«  A  ^direatening  sbowo!!  albrded  jbOEikbtxvie  ihr 
testing  the  spieed^of  t)ur  ihojeses;  >bat  aaother,  and  a  more  ywmerful 
one  with  my  irieiid  andrmyaelCy  uras  an  lengagemeotJlottieet  at;aiip* 
|x;r,  a  famify  w^hich  had  ipatdjuaiixq^iMitod  civilities,  /aad'Of  wiHch 
we  were  to  take  leave  iirevioualy  to  our  final  d^artune  from  4;he 
fciity  on  the  ifoliowiiig  momiog.  Two  of  the  &mily  mc  had  teoiwn 
in  Edinburgh,  and  weiic  happy  in  reivnving  &e  aoqnaisitaiice  oa  o«r, 
vifiit  h^ie.  llhe  evening  was  enlnnened  wilih  excetteat  masic. 
Sibe  elder  of  rthe  young  ;ladie8,a  veiy  «kil£ul  performer,  touiAied 
iihe  Jceys  of  the  piano  wsith  uncommon /laate  and  execi9tioii,attd«M{« 
(Companied  some  icyf  the  finest  ^of  the  Scotish  «oDgswstii  herriok 
And  melodious  voice.  Nor  were  cnr  icxMintry^^  aim  ibiwotSetu 
Washington's  March  iand  Yankee  I>OQdUie  were  fdayed;  aadsttteod 
not  be  said  that  they  lost  aothing  in  onr  associations,  by  i>enigf 
fiftruck  by  the  graceful  hand  of  icme  m£  Caledonia's  blooflMmg  4Wid 
Adushtng  fur.  As  my  friend  was  taking  a  ^olileave  <tf  this  <ioa»» 
try,  md  my  own  arrangements  iteqiured  myoretiamingto^Socaland, 
imuch  was  kin^y  said  to  me  by  this  cKceUeot  ^miily,  to  suduoe^a 
promise  that  I  would  either  jom  ihem  in  a  tconteantplated  journey 
to  Inverary  and  the  West  Highlands,  after  a  lew  weeks,  <yr  visit 
them  in  a  countity  retirement  an  Lanark  sometime  in  Ae  summer. 
^  You  will  do  BO^'  said  one  on  our  taking  leave;  ^  You  mu»t^  aatfd 
aiother.;-«>^  Heaven  willing,'  (replied  I,  ibut  i  left  liiem  witii  the 
painful  iBspmssion  Aat  we  were  never  more  to  meet. 

{lb  be  continued.) 
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Art.  IX.— jRi!«^  Bell:  «  Tale  in  Terse.    By  Wm.  Wordsw^nlJi* 

'  (London,  18^.  |>p.  86. 
[From  the  Journal  df  Belles  liefttres.] 

npflERE  are,  it  is  said,  a  considenfble  number  of  pi^rsons  who 
*-  not  only  admire  the  style  of  those  who  have  been  -called  the 
Laie  schofil  of  ppeis^  but  who  uphold  their  pr«aductions  a9  the  only 
true  and  genuine  poetry  extant.  It  seems  impossible  diat  any  thix\g[ 
liacked  by  such  a  number  of  opinions  should  be  utterly  worthless; 
"but,  with  every  disposition  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  others  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  we  can  by  no  means  become  converts  to  this 
way  of  thinking.  Unfortunately,  Peter  Bell  seems  to  us  to  possess 
more  of  the  deformities  and  fewer  of  the  beauties  whisi},  are  occa- 
sionally, scattered  over  die  author's  productions  <than  many  of  his 
fomier  pid>Ucationa^  insomuch  that  all  our  .un£urjcauMl^^ioiipres* 


sions  arc  strengthened  and  confirmed,  and  all  oiir  wishes  to  be 
pleased  most  unpleasantly  l)affled.  This  rtay  arise,  perhaps,  from 
the  poem  being  an  early  effort;  for  the  dedication  (to  Mr.  Southey) 
informs  us  that  it  *  first  saw  the  light'  in  1798,  though  pains  have 
since  been  bestowed  to  *  fit  it  for  filling /r^rma/1^72%  a  station,  how- 
ever humble,  in  the  literature  of  the  country.*  Mr.  Wordsworth 
adds  that  such  has  been  tfie  aim  of  all  his  endeavours  in  poetry^ 
which  have  been  sufficiently  laborious  to  prove  that  he  deems  the 
art  not  lightly  to  be  approached.  In  the  present  instance,  as  in 
former  instances,  this  liabour  appears  to  be  ill  bestowed.  One  man 
polishes  diamonds  and  produces  gems  fit  for  a  monarch's  crown; 
another  polishes  muscle  shells,  and  the  utmost  attainment  of  his  art 
i»  a  toy  for  children. 

Peter  Bell  is  a  strange  story,  written  to  show  that  supernatural 
agency  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  the  imaginative  faculty 
^  be  called  forth  as  imperiously,  and  for  kindred  results  of  pleasure, 
by  incidents,  within  the  compass  of  poetic  probability,  in  the  hum- 
blest departments  of  daily  life.'  llie  frame-work  for  this  demon- 
stration is  not  unworthy  of  the  proposition.  The  hero,  a  low  and 
abandoned  vagrant  (whose  character  our  extracts  will  develop  more 
particularly)  roaming  at  night  for  pleasure  or  for  plunder,  finds  a 
l^an  ass  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  which  he  determines  to  steaL 
^  Your  dull  ass,'  however,  ^  never  mends  his  pace  with  beatingji,' 
and  this  ass  will  not  stir  at  all,  but  bends  ruefully  over  the  wataiV 
In  the  water  is  the  drowned  body  of  its  master,  which  it  has 
watched,  without  tasting  food,  for  four  days  and  nights.  The  appa^ 
rition  of  this  corse  terrifies  the  marauder;  he  drags  it  out,  and 
mounts  the  ass  in  search  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  whom  the 
animal  now  willingly  trudges  along  to  find.  On  their  road  Peter  is 
appalled  by  loud  shrieks  in  a  wood,  proceeding  from  the  dead 
man's  son;  by  some  drops  of  blood  upon  the  road  proceeding  Irom 
the  ass^s  head,  which  he  had  broken;  by  some  subterranean  noises 
proceeding  from  a  corps  of  miners;  and  by  some  earthly  noises 
proceeding  from  a  public  house,  which  the  conscience  stricken 
rider  now  avoids  with  horron  The  ass  finally  turns  up  a  lane 
where  the  widow  of  its  drowned  owner  resides;  the  catastrophe 
is  unfolded;  the  body  buried;  and  Peter  Bell 

.     .  Fgnook  {lis  Grimes,  repressed  bis  folly, 
And,  after  ten  moDths  melancholy. 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man. 

How  he  manages  this  with  ^  twehe  wivea^  for  such  is  the  num« 
ber  assigned  to  him  by  the  author,  we  are  not  informed:  as  they 
had  all  equal  claims  upon  him,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  lived  in 
a  goodly  and  honest  manner  with  them  lU,  voluntarily  inflicuag  - 
upon  himself  the  Hungarian  punishment  for  polygamy. 

To  this  story,  far  too  mean,  as  we  think,  for  dimity,  and  fiur  too 
insignificant  for  an  interest  and  pathos  to  be  sustained  through 
three  long  parts,  is  prefixed  a  rhapsody  under  the  tile  of  Prologue, 
beginning  thus: 

VOL.  ziv.  39 
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There's  something'  in  a  flyiiig  hone, 
There's  something  in  ahng^e  balloon; 
But  throngh  the  clouds  VVL  nerer  float 
Until  I  have  a  little  boat 
Whose  shape  is  like  the  crescent-moon. 

And  now  I  have  a  little  boat, 

In  shape  a  very  crescent-moon; 

Fast  through  the  clouds  my  boat  can  sail; 

But  if  perchance  your  faith  should  fail, 

Look  up— and  you  shall  see  me  soon! 

This  seems  to  be  a  plagiarism  from  the  equally  well-painted 
piece  of  imagination — 

There  was  an  old  woman  went  up  in  a  blanket 

Twenty  times  as  high  as  the  moon, 
Where  she  was  going  ne'er  a  one  asked  ber« 

But  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  broom. 

Only  this  old  woman  had  an  object;  while  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
none,  and  if  he  were  addressed  in  the  same  style  he  could  not  give 
so  satisfactory  an  answer: 

.  Old  woman,  oldiooman,  oldtoomariy  quoth  I, 

Where  are  you  going,  you're  flying  so  f^h; 
I'm  going  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  akyt 
And  you  may  follow  me — ^if  you  can  fly? 

We  must  follow  the  author,  whose  prologue  thus  proceeds,  after 
noticing  his  friends'  affright  at  his  skiif  and  him: 

Meanwhile  I  from  the  helm  admire 
The  pointed  horns  of  my  canoe; 

Quaere-— how  can  a  helsman  sit  in  a  boat  so  as  to  see  both  stem 
and  stem  at  once?  Perhaps  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  dives  upwofd 
in  the  ensuing  verse: 

Away  we  go,  my  boat  and  I — 
Frail  man  ne'er  sat  in  such  anothen 
Whether  among  the  winds  we  striye. 
Or  deep  into  the  heanene  we  dive^ 
Each  is  contented  with  the  other. 

Away  we  go— and  what  care  we 
For  treasons,  tumults,  and  for  wars? 
We  are  as  calm  in  our  delight 
As  is  the  crescent-moon  so  bright 
Among  the  scattered  stars. 

This  calm  was  '  striving  among  the  winds'  only  four  lines  be- 
fore: 

Up  goes  my  boat  between  the  [two]  stars 
Through  many  a  breathless  field  of  lig^t: 

Though  we  never  saw  a  breathing  field,  this  is  evidcsilSly  no 
place  for  us  to  take  brgath  in,  so  we  run  on  through  all  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  and  over  all  the  planets,  still  casting  a  g^ce  how- 
ever to  the  earth,  where,  in  metre  truly  doggrel, 

Yon  tawny  slip  is  Libya's  sands — 
That  silver  thread  the  river  Dn*epep— 
And  look,  where  clothed  in  brightest  green 
Is  a  sweet  isle,  of  isles  the  queen; 
Ye  fairies  from  all  evil  keep  her! 
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We  are  glad  to  descend  from  the  clouds  to  the  poet's  abode, 
even  though  he  there  introduces  us  to  the  company  who  are  tp 
hear  his  tale  in  such  sad  sportive  simplicity  as  he  imagines  this  to 
be. 

To  the  stone  table  in  my  garden, 
LoFed  haant  of  many  a  summer  hour, 
The  squire  is  come;-^his  daughter  Bess 
Beside  him  in  the  cool  recess 
Sits  blooming  Uke  a  flower. 

With  these  are  many  more  convened; 
They  koeir  not  I  have  been  so  far — 
I  see  them  there  in  number  nine 
Beneath  the  spreading  Weymouth  pine— 
I  see  them — were  they  are! 

How  like  an  old  nurse  bo-peeping  with  a  baby? 

There  sits  the  vicar  and  his  dame; 

And  there  my  gopd  friend,  Stephen  Otter; 

And  e'er  the  light  of  evening  &il, 

To  them  I  must  relate  the  tale 

Of  Peter  Bell  the  potter. 

Miss  Betsy  ifs  quite  delighted  with  the  bard's  arrival  from  his 
aerial  excursion,  where  it  was  likely  enough  that  Peter  Bell  the 
potter  would  go  to  npot^  and  thus  naturally  exclaimed-*- 

*  Oh,  here  he  is!'  cried  little  Bess— - 
She  saw  me  at  the  garden  door, 
'  We  've  waited  anxiously  and  long,' 
They  cried,  and  all  around  me  throng, 
Full  nine  of  them,  or  more! 

However  sickly  and  absurd  this  last  line  may  be  considered,  it 
is  no  unfit  prelude  to  the  story  itseli^  of  which  having  given  the 
outline,  we  shall  now  quote  some  passages.  Among  the  hero's 
other  rambles 

he  had  been  at  Inverness; 

And  Peter,  by  the  mountain  rills, 
Had  danced  his  rounds  witii  Highland  lasses; 
And  he  had  lain  beside  his  asses 
On  lofty  Cbeyiot  hills- 
Two  of  those  lines  might  be  mended  with  this  Potter  Don- Juan. 
But  we  leave  the  suggestion  to  Mr.  W.  and  journey  on. 

And  be  had  trudged  through  ToriEshire  dales. 
Among  the  rocks  and  winding  wars; 
Where  deep  and  low  the  hamlets  lie 
Beneath  their  little  patch  of  sky 
And  little  lot  of  stars: 

With  any  thing  less  winding  than  scars  (abnq)t  angular  and  pre- 
cq)itous  ravines  or  feces  of  rock)  we  are  unacquainted;  the  phrase 
is  as  much  nature  as  the  namby-pamby  aCout  little  ldt9.  <^  st^s  |s 
poetry*     But  of  Peter?  Peter,  we  have  mentioned,  is  a:  worthies 

Of  all  that  lead  a  lawless  life. 
Of  all  that  love  their  lawless  lives. 
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lo  city  or  iD.Till»ge  unall. 

He  was  the  wil4e8t  far  of  ftll;— 

He  bad  a  dozen  wedded  wiFes. 

Nay,  start  not! — ^wedded  wiT6»— and  twelre! 
But  hovi'  one  wife  could  e'er  ootne  near  hini» 
In  simple  truth  I  cannot  tell; 
For  be  it  said  ofPeter  Bell, 
To  see  him  was  to  fear  him. 

He  had  a  dark,  and  •ideloiig'  walk<—  « 

That  is,  like  a  crab;  but  how  a  walk  can  be  dark,  unless  figuratively 
spoken  of  blindness,  we  do  npt  comprehend.  His  particular  noctur- 
nal perambulation,  and  meeting  with  the  ass,  the  subject  of  this 
poem,  being  fully  and  faithfully  .delineatedf  the  lale  advances, 
though  slowly,  through  pleonasms- 
All,  all  is  silent,  rocln  and  woodi, 
All  still  and  silent— fiar  and  near; 
Only  the  ass,  with  motion  duU 
Upon  the  pi?ot  of  his  skull 
Turns  round  his  long  left  ear, 

Thous;ht  Peter,  What  can  mean  all  this? 

And  we  think  what  can  all  this  ,mean?  .  The  pillory  being  put 
down  by  act  of  parliament,  not  only  as3es,  but  rogues,  may  now 
turn  their  long  left  ears  on  the  pivots  of  their  skulls,  only,  perhaps 
Mr.  Curtis  the  aurist  will  object  to  the  anatomy  of  the  figure.  If 
that  celebrated  practioner  would  think  it  a  foolish^  Peter  Bell  de** 
clares  it  to  be  a  desperate  trick. 

*  ril  cure  yon  of  these  desperate  tricks^— 
And  with  deliberate  action  slow^ 

His  staff  big^h  raising,  in  the  pride 
Of  skil^  upon  a^  ass's  l^de 
He  dealt  a  sturdy  blow. 

He  continues  to  belabour  the  ass,  as  the  author  continues  to  be* 
labour  his  poetry;  but  nevertheless  neither  of  them  makes  way* 
Indeed  the  parallel  effect  on  ass  and  poem  (if  we  may  personify  it) 
seems  to  run,  as  the  saying  is,  on  all  fours. 

Upon  the  beast  this  sapling  rings,— 
Heay'd  has  lank  sides,  bis  linibs  Uiey  stimd; 
He  gaTe  a  groan-^nd  then  another. 
Of  that  which  went  before  the  brother. 
And  ^n  be  ga?e  a  third. 

All  by  the  moonlight  rirer  side 
He  gave  three  miserable  groans; 

*  'Tis  come  then  to  a  pretty  pass,' 
Said  Peter  to  the  groaning  ass, 

^  But  I  will  bang  your  bones!' 

Having  disposed  of  this  birth  of  male  twin  groans,  we  have  a  soit 
of  parody  upon  them  in 

*'  A  loud  and  piteous  bray,' 

which  the  banging  elicited.  The  effect  of  this  bray  is  quite  super* 
natural^  though  the  author  pretends  tp  have  dispensed  with  if^ 
agency. 
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This  oyi-ery  (of  the  ass)  on' tbtliMnl;  of  PeteC 
Seems  like  a  naU  V/^y  ^^  strike,— 
Joy  on  the  heart  of  Peter  kaockB;^ 
'  But  in  the  echo  of  the  rocks 
Was  something  Peter  did  not  like. 

If  this  be  not  maudlin  trash,  we  cannot  tell  what  is:  but  it  is  the 
game  throughout. 

Among  the  rocks  and  winding  craga*-* 
Among  the  nonntains  far  awaj— 
Once  more  the  ass  did  lengthen  out 
More  ruefully, an  endl.ess  sbont 
The  long  dry  see-saw  of  his  horrible  bray. 

What  is  there  now  in  Peter'e  heart^ 

Or  whence  the  might  of  this  strange  sound? 

The  moon  uneasy  looked  and  dimmer, 

The  broad  blue  heavens  appeared  to  glimmer. 

And  the  rocks  staggered  all  about. 

At  the  braying  of  an  ass— ^tndy,  the  moon  has  too  much  to  do  in 
riiis  business.  Peter,  in  revenge,  resolves  to  throw  the  donkey  into 
the  water,  but  meets  ^  a  startling  sight'  in  ^e  pooL  After  many 
equally  pertinent  inquiries,  touching  this  sight,  it  is  ^sked. 

Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlour? 
Crammed  just  as  they  on  earth  were  crammed— 
Some  sippiog  punch,  some  sapping  tea, 
But  as  yon  by  their  faces  see, 
•    AU  silent  and  all  damned! 

We  suspect  the  conclusion  is  a  pun  on  a  water  dam,  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  verse  we  again  profess  our  ignorance  of  meaning,  never 
having  seen  such  a  damned,  silent,  face-betrayed,  punch  sipping, 
tea-drmking  party  in  a  parlour  on  earth,  aus  is  here  adluded  to*  But 
nfter  aU,  reader,  what  do  you  think  the  spectacle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  really  is?  It  is,  in  short,  the  drowned  body  of  the.  ass's 
liiaster. 

Ah  well-a-day  for  Peter  Bell!— 
He  will  be  turned  to  iron  soon, 
Meet  statue  for  the  court  of  Fear. 

Would  not  Bell  metal  be  more  appropriate? 

He  falls  into  a  trance,  but  wakes,  again  and  *' feels  the  glimmering 
of  the  moon,'  (still  harping  on  the  moon.)  He  then  mounts  the  ass, 
and  trusts  to  the  wiser  brute  to  find  out  the  dead  man's  relatives. 
The  cry  of  a  wood-boy,  '  distrest,'  by  looking  at  a  dark  cave, 
and  shrieking  fearfully  inconsequence  of  discovering  this  appalling 
9nd  wonderful  phenomenon  assails  them  on  their  route,  and  here 
our  ass,  which,  like  the  Devil  in  Milton,  may  fairly  challenge  the 
post  of  hero  in  competition  with  Peter  BeU  the  potter,  pi:ovea  him- 

5CU  an  uncommon  scholar^  for 

»  ...-'■■-..• 

Of  that  intense  and  piercing  cry 

The  Ustening  ass  doth  rightly  spelt; 

Wild  as  it  is  Ae  there  can  read  ■' 

fioine  iDteiiniogledno<)eS/liiat|)l9iid    ji).'  r.].y.,,... 

Wjth  touches  irresistible;  '  . . .      .r 
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This  miraculous  power  in  the  ass  works  conviction  in  his  rider, 
who  from  observing  such  knowledge  in  a  beast,  begins  to  think  ven- 
geance and  visitation  for  his  past  crimes  will  overtake  him.  They 
trudge  on,  and  one  of  their  pieces  of  landscape  is  thus  poetically 
described: 

The  rocks  that  lower  on  eitber  side 

Built  up  a  wild  fantastic  scene; 

Temples  like  ttiose  among  the  Hindoos, 

And  mosques,  and  spires,  and  abbey  windowtf 

And  castles  all  with  iry  green. 

But  the  enchantment  of  this  scene  is  to  come: 

And  while  the  ass  pursues  his  way, 

Along  this  solitary  dell, 

As  pensively  his  steps  adyance, 

The  mos(}ues  and  spires  change  countenance 

And  look  at  Peter  Bell. 

Would  it  not  have  been  more  natural  if  Peter  Bell  had  changed 
countenance  and  looked  at  them?  Peter's  next  alarm  is  at  ^  a 
dancing'  leaf,'  where  there  is  no  tree  nor  bush,  and  his  next  at  a 
drop  of  the  ass's  blood,  as  stated  in  our  outset.  The  next  fact  in 
this  poem,  whence  the  supernatural  is  excluded,  is  in  an  episode 
about  a  word  self-written  in  flame  upon  a  pious  book  which  a  *"  gen- 
tle soul'  was  reading;  and  the  next  again,  introduced  with  due  so- 
lemnity, for 

The  ass  turned  round  his  head — and  grinned — 

is  the  '  appalling  process'  of  a  *  murmur  pent  within  the  earth,' 
arid  occasioned  by  a  troop  of  miners  blasting  with  gunpowder 
'  some  twenty  fathoms  under  ground.'  The  next  conscience  strik* 
er  is  a  ruined  chapel,  which  reminds  Peter  of  that  *  in  the  shire  of 
Fife,'  where  he  married  his  '  sixth  wife.'  The  last  of  all  is  an 
apparition  of  himself,  and  of  a  Highland  girl  whom  he  had  se- 
duced to  death.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  place  is,  that  the 
ass  does  not  heed  these  imaginary  terrors: 

Calm  is  the  well-deserving  brute, 
His  peace,  hath  no  offence,  betray 'd;^ 

What  however  crowns  Peter's  compunction  and  remorse  is  a 
voice  from  the  tabernacle: — 

Within,  a  fervent  methodist 

Is  preaching  to  no  heedless  flock. 

The  poem  now  becomes,  we  doubt  not  with  the  best  of  meaningi 
but  in  truth  very  profanely  sacred:  the  recognition  of  the  ass  by 
the  drowned  man's  distracted  family  is  however  feelingly  told,  andi 
with  fewer  puerilities  than  any  other  part,  the  sincere  repentance 
lof  Peter  Bell  concludes  the  tale. 

We  gladly  take  our  leave  of  it.  There  are  perhaps  half  a  doz* 
en  fine  passages,  but  nothing  can  in  our  mind  redeem  the  besetting 
absurdity  of  the  whole.  It  convinces  us  more  and  more  that  the 
system  on  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  builds  his  rhyme  is  radically 
wrong;  that  no  talent  can  render  that  pathetic  which  is  essenually 
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ludicrous,  nor  great  which  is  decidedly  vulgar,  nor  delightful  which 
is  glaringly  disgusting.  That  any  thing  like  genius  should  be  em- 
ployed on  such  a  mass  of  folly  as  Peter  Bell  presents,  is  indeed 
both  astonishing  and  vexatious.  Having  no  view  of  it  but  as  a 
gross  perversion  of  intellect,  we  have  freely  delivered  our  senti- 
ments: we  should  be  sorry  to  hurt  the  author's  self-love  by  apply- 
ing the  argumentum  ad  ridtculum^  but  considering  his  example  as 
most  injurious  to  the  poetic  character  of  our  country,  we  cannot 
compromise  our  public  sense  of  the  error  so  far  as  to  spare  our 
personal  feelings. 

Art.  X. — Memoir  of  Madame  de  Genlts. 
[From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.] 

QTEPHANIE  FELICITE  DUIRESTDE  SAINT  AUBIN 

^  was  bom  in  the  year  1746,  near  Autun,  in  the  department  of 
Saone  et  Loire.  Though  without  fortune,  she  was  distinguished 
on  her  entrance  into  life,  for  her  personal  attractions  joined  to  a 
singular  talent  for  music,  and  she  soon  gained  introductions  to 
several  families  of  rank,  though  rather  in  quality  of  an  artist  than 
as  a  young  lady  of  condition.  Her  situation  afforded  her  the  means 
of  observing  society,  before  fortune  enabled  her  to  fill  that  rank 
in  fashionable  life  to  which  her  acquirements  so  justly  entitled  her; 
thus,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  etiquettes  of  the  up- 
per classes  is  discernible  even  in  her  earliest  productions.  Her  ac- 
complishments and  personal  graces  soon  attracted  the  nptice  of 
several  exalted  individuals;  but,  as  it  frequently  happens,  chance 
was  the  disposer  of  her  hand.  The  count  de  Genlis,  afterwards 
Marquess  de  Sillery,  though  he  had  never  seen  her,  being  struck 
with  the  style  of  a  letter  which  accidentally  fell  in  his  way,  con- 
ceived so  high  a  sentiment  of  admiration  for  the  writer,  tfiat  he 
immediately  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Aubin  became  the  countess  de  Genlis  before  she  had  com- 
pleted her  fifteenth  year. 

Whilst  her  superior  talent  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
distinguished  circles  in  which  she  moved,  her  ardent  love  of  stu- 
dy induced  her  to  shun  the  court  and  the  frivolous  society  connect- 
ed with  it,  and  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  sci- 
ence and  the  arts.  She  was  too  well  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  a  cultivated  understanding,  to  neglect  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren. At  an  age  when  most  young  women  of  fashion  think  only 
of  shining  in  the  world,  Madame  de  Genlis  retired  to  the  convent 
of  Bellechasse,  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  education  of 
her  two  daughters.  In  the  year  1775,  the  eldest,  who  was  then 
scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  united  to  the  count  de  Valence, 
but  shortly  after  her  marriage  the  young  lady  was  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  fit  of  illness.  Madame  de  Genlis  was  thus  plunged  in- 
to the  deepest  distress,  and  anxiety  of  mind  Joined  to  the  fatigue 
occasioned  by  affectionate  attendance  on  her  child,  produced  a 
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change  in  her  health,  the  effects  of  which  she  experienced  long"  af- 
ter her  daughter's  convalescence.  As  she  suffered  considerably 
from  a  pulmonary  affection,  her  physicians  prescribed  the  use  of 
the  Bristol  waters,  and  having  consigned  her  eldest  daughter  to  the 
care  of  her  mother-in-law,  she  departed  for  England,  accompanied 
by  her  second  daughter,  Natalie,  who  was  then  in  her  thirteenth 
year.  During  her  residence  at  Bristol,  Madame  de  Genlis  adopt- 
ed her  interesting  protegee  Pamela^  of  whom  frequent  mention  ia 
made  in  her  writings,  and  who  was  afterwards  married  to  lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald. 

On  her  return  from  her  first  visit  to  England,  the  duke  d'Or- 
leans,  then  duke  de  Chartres,  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
placing  his  children  under  the  superintendence  of  the  accomplish- 
ed and  beautiful  countess  de  G«nlis.  During  her  retirement  in  the 
convent  of  Bellechasse,  she  had  written  several  moral  and  enter- 
taining dramatic  pieces,  which  her  children  performed  successful- 
ly in  the  presence  of  the  duchess  de  Chartres.  She  published  the 
three  first  volumes  of  her  plays  in  1 779,  under  the  title  of  Thea^ 
tre  for  the  use  of  young  persons^  or  Theatre  of  Education^  and  the 
three  last  volumes  appeared  in  January  1780.  Among  the  most 
esteemed  of  these  little  dramas  we  may  mention.  La  bonne  Mere 
la  Rosiere  de  Salency^  le  Magistrate  la  Marchande  de  ModeSy  and  la. 
Colombe*  The  latter  contains  images  worthy  the  graceful  touch  of 
a  Guido,  or  an  Albano;  the  celebrated  Buffon,  after  having  perus- 
ed it,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  authoress,  which  has 
been  quoted  as  highly  complimentary,  but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
somewhat  hyperbolical: — 

^  I  am  no  longer  a  lover  of  nature,  I  leave  her  for  you,  Madam, 
who  have  done  more,  and  are  worthy  of  higher  admiration.  Na- 
ture only  forms  bodies,  but  you  create  souls.  Were  mine  of  your 
happy  creation,  I  should  possess  the  powers  of  pleasing,  which  I 
now  want,  and  you  would  be  pleased  with  my  infidelity.  Pardon, 
Madam,  this  moment  of  transport  and  love.  I  will  now  speak 
reasonably. 

^  Your  charming  Theatre  has  afforded  me  as  much  pleasure  as 
though  I  were  of  the  age  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  Old  and  young^ 
high  and  low,  all  must  study  those  delightful  pictures  in  which 
the  virtues  acquired  by  education,  triumph  over  vice  and  folly* 
Every  line  bears  the  stamp  of  your  heavenly  mind.  It  appears  in 
every  scene  under  a  different  emblem,  and  clothed  in  the  purest 
morality.  Your  pen  is  guided  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  humall 
nature,  by  all  the  charms  of  wit  and  the  graces  of  style;  and  though 
you  have  not  spoken  of  God,  yet  you  nevertheless  make  me  be- 
lieve in  angels.  You  are  one  whom  heaven  has  most  highly  en- 
dowed. In  that  quality,  I  beg  you  will  receive  my  adoration;  and 
no  mortal  can  offer  it  with  more  sincerity.' 

In  the  same  year  (1780)  Madame  de  Genlis  quitted  the  con* 
vent  of  Bellechasse,  and  retired  to  a  charming  country  house,  at 
Berey,  accompanied  by  Mesdemoiselles  d'Orleans  and  de  Char- 
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trcs,  where  she  coo^Baed  her  titeraiiy  labouirs  with  the  greatest 
success. 

The  Theatre  of  Education  was  fottoitedi  by  The  Annale  qf  Vir* 
tuej  Adelaide  and  ThSathrey  Taler  of  the  Caatky  and  other  works 
of  the  same  kind,  forming  successively  tven^*two  volumes,  the 
sole  end  of  wluch  is  ta  adorn  the  imderstimding  and  form  the 
hearts  of  young  persons  by  interesting  and  amusing  them  at  the 
same  time. 

,  Notwithstanding  her  numerous  Utevary  occupations  and  the  imc« 
portant  functions  of  a  duty  of  which  she  acquitted  herself  with 
the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  Madame  de  Genlis  neglected  no  op« 
portunity  of  serving  those  who  stood  in  need  of  her  assistance. 
She  rescued  from  indigence  the  two  grand  nephews  of  Raeine,  and 

Procured  for  them  a  pension  from  the  duke  d^ Orleans;  and  the 
f  arquess  de  Ducrest,  her  brotfairr^  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  wife  in  the  year  1781,  she  undertook  the  education  of  his 
•on,  who  was  then  only  five  years  of  age.  This  ia  the  young  man 
whose  premature  death  she  laments  in  her  preface  to  the  last  edir 
tion  of  the  TcUes  of  the  Castle. 

Such  were  the  occupatioos  of  Madame  de  Genlis  until  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  revolution,  the  horrors  of  which  plunged  her 
country  in  ruin,  and  which  spread  its  evils  to  the  remotest  comet 
of  the  civilized  world.  Foreseeing  the  misfortunes  that  awaited 
France,  as  soon  as  the  States  General  was  convoked,  in  1789,  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  anxiously  wished  to  retire  with  her  pupils  to  NicQ. 
This  step  met  with  the  approval  of  her  family;  but  she  subsequent*" 
ly  abandoned  the  design,  on  consideration  that  her  departure  might 
weaken  the  credit  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  she  was  too  fond- 
ly attached  to  her  pupils  to  be  induced  to  separate  from  them  by 
any  consideration  of  personal  safety  or  advantage. 

Meanwhile  it  was  proposed  that  she  should  proceed  to  England j 
but  from  time  to  time,  various  causes  occasioned  the  journey  to  be 
postponed.  At  lengih  it  was  fixed  in  the  year  1790,  but  on  the 
eve  of  her  departure,  M.  de  Valence,  her  son-in-law,  brought  Jier 
the  unexpected  intelligence  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  himself 
set  out  for  England  during  the  night*  Thus  Madame  de  Genlis 
was  once  more  compelled  to  renounce  her  design,  for  the  departure 
of  the  father  would  undoubtedly  have  occasioned  the  arrest  of  the 
diildren,  had  they  attempted,  to  quit  France  at  that  time* 

The  duke  was  absent  nearly  a  year.  A  few  months  after  his 
return,  Madame  de  Genlis  resigned  the  situation  of  governess  to 
jhia  children,  and  made  a  tour  through  several  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces which  she  had  not  before  visited*  She  soon  however  re- 
ceived letters  informing  her  that  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  entreated  that  she  would  return  to  Paris,  without 
loss  of  time.  Madame  de  Genlis  yielded  to  her  solicitations;  and 
the  state  in  which  she  found  the  young  princess  induced  her  to  re- 
sume her  situation;  but  on  the  express  condition  thdt  ^B^  ahould 
immediately  depart  for  £Agland  with  h^  pupil* 
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In  October,  1791,  she  left  Paris,  accompanied  by  Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans  and  two  other  young  ladies,  and  she  soon  reached  Eng- 
land in  safety.  She  first  spent  three  months  at  Bath,  and  nextfb^ 
ed  her  abode  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  she  remained  nine 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  she  visited  several  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  During  one  of  her  excursions,  in  1792,  she  visited 
the  delightful  cottage  of  Llangollen  in  Wales,  the  residence  of  la« 
dy  Elinor  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby,  of  which  she  g^ives  so  inter* 
esting  a  description  in  her  Souvenirs  de  Felicie. 

On  her  return  to  London  in  September  following,  Madame  de 
Genlis  received  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  enjoining  her 
to  return  to  Paris  without  delay,  on  account  of  the  decrees  issued 
against  the  emigrants  by  the  National  Convention. 

Madame  de  Genlis  no  sooner  reached  Paris  than  she  restored 
Mademoiselle  d^Orleans  to  the  care  of  her  father,  and  resigned 
her  charge  of  governess:  but  on  the  day  following,  she  and  her  pu- 
pil were  placed  on  the  list  of  emigrants,  and  received  orders  to 
quit  Paris  in  forty- eight  hours,  and  to  retire  from  the  French  ter- 
ritory. She  then  resolved  to  return  to  England  in  quest  of  that 
repose  which  her  own  country  denied  hen  but  the  duke  of  Orleans 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  permit  his  daughter  to  accompany 
her.  However,  no  waiting-maid  could  be  procured  to  follow  Ma- 
demoiselle d'Orleans  in  her  exile,  through  the  fear  of  being  placed 
on  the  list  of  emigrants,  and  the  duke  conjured  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis to  accompany  the  young  princess  to  Flanders,  and  to  remain 
with  her  three  or  four  weeks  at  Toumay,  until  he  could  engage  a 
proper  person  to  supply  her  place. 

On  reaching  Toumay,  Madame  de  Genlis  determined  serious- 
ly to  prepare  for  her  departure  for  England.  Three  weeks  after 
her  arrival  at  Toumay,  Pamela,  her  adopted  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried to  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald;  but  as  the  person  promised  by 
the  duke  had  not  arrived,  Madame  de  Genlis  was  unable  to  set 
out  with  the  new  married  pair  as  she  had  at  first  proposed. 

About  a  month  after  their  departure,  her  husband,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  had  taken  the  tide  of  Marquess 
of  Sillery,  communicated  to  her  from  Paris,  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe which  terminated  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Louia  XVL 
She  immediately  dispatched  a  faithful  messenger,  conjuring  him 
to  quit  France;  but  he  declared  in  answer,  that  he  would  never 
abandon  his  native  country,  adding,  that  the  events  to  which  he 
was  then  a  witness,  augmented  his  indifference  for  an  existence 
which  the  crimes  of  his  fellow-citizens  rendered  odious.  M.  de 
Sillery  remained  in  Paris  though  he  had  every  opportunity  of  es^ 
caping;  but  so  far  from  thinking  of  concealment  when  he  learnt 
that  he  was  proscribed  by  the  sanguinary  Robespierre  and  his  ad- 
herents, he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself,  and  shortly  afterwards 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  His  last  instructions  to  his  unfortunate 
wife  were,  that  she  should  retire  either  to  Ireland  or  Switzerland; 
but  a  serious  indisposition  by  which  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  was 
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seized,  preretited  Madame  de  Genlis  from  observmg  the  prudent 
counsel  of  her  iU-fated  husband. 

Mademoiselle  d'Orle^s  had  no  attendant  except  Madame  de 
Genlis  and  her  niece.  Her  convalescence  was  extremely  slow,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  four  weeks  she  experienced  a  relapse,  in  this 
situation  Madame  de  Genlis  could  not  think  of  leaving  her.  Mean- 
while Flanders  was  united  to  France:  General  Dumouriez  arriv- 
ed at  Tournay,  and  though  he  had  no  knowledge  either  of  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  or  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  yet  he  felt  interested 
for  their  unfortunate  situation.  To  have  remained  at  Tournay, 
where  the  Austrians  were  momentarily  expected,  would  have  been 
in  the  last  degree  imprudent;  and  their  return  to  France  must  have 
exposed  them  to  certain  death..  Dumouriez  offered  them  an  asy- 
lum in  his  camp.  They  followed  the  army,  and  procured  a  lodg- 
ing at  St.  Amand,  in  the  city,  whilst  the  head>quarters  were  es- 
tablished at  the  Baths,  about  a  mile  distant;  the  defection  of  Du- 
mouriez was  however  declared  the  day  after  their  arrival  at  St, 
Amand.  Dreading  the  consequences  of  this  event,  and  fearing 
lest  they  should  be  included  in  the  general  list  of  fugitives,  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  determined  to  depart,  without  loss  of  time,  for 
Mons,  representing  herself  as  an  English  liroman,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Switzerland,  by  way  of  Germany;  and  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  intreaties  of  M.  de  Chartres,  she  resolved 
to  depart  without  Mademoiselle  d'Orieans;  however,  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  was  stepping  into  the  coach,  M.  de  Chartres 
presented  himself,  with  his  sister,  bathed  in  tears.  Madame  de 
Genlis  could  no  longer  resist  her  intreaties,  she  pressed  her  to  her 
bosom,  and  they  departed  in  such  haste  that  they  forgot  to  take 
with  them  Mademoiselle  d'Orlean's  baggage,  the  whole  of  which 
was  lost. 

After  encountering  many  dangers,  they  arrived,  by  cross-roads, 
at  the  Austrian  posts,  where  they  passed  for  two  English  ladies, 
and  by  that  means  obtained  passports,  and  an  escort  to  conduct 
them  to  Mons.  Madame  de  Genlis  was  now  assailed  by  a  new 
misfortune.  The  day  after  her  arrival  at  Mons,  she  discovered 
that  Mademoiselle  d'Orieans  and  her  niece  had  both  caught  the 
measles;  and  being  unable  immediately  to  procure  a  nurse,  she 
was  obliged  to  attend  on  them  herself,  day  and  night.  However, 
in  the  midst  of  this  disaster,  she  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  hav- 
ing saved  the  life  of  Mademoiselle  d'Orieans,  who  would  infalli- 
bly have  suffered  for  her  brother's  de^rtion,  had  she  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  The  duke  de  Chartres  after  having 
fought  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  under  Dumouriez,  ac» 
companied  that  general  in  his  flight  from  St  Amand. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  the  fatal  indisposition  of  the  young 
ladies,  afforded  the  Austrians  time  to  discover  that  they  were  na- 
tives of  France,  but  they  nevertheless  experienced  the  most  gene* 
rous  treatment.  General  Mack  procured  from  the  prince  of  Co- 
burg  passports  which  ensMed  them  to  proceed,  in  safety^  through 
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Germany,     Mmdame  de  Genlis  left  Mons  on  the  ISth  >of  April, 

1 793,  ihough  her  young  companionB  were  still  in  a  state  of  extreme 
debility,  and  they  arrived  safely  at  Schaff hausen,  in  Switzeiland, 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  There  they  were  joined  by  liie 
duke  de  Chartres,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  Zug,  where  thef 
hired  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town. 

Here,  under  assumed  names,  they  enjoyed  tranquillity,  but  for 
a  short  time;  for  M.  de  Chartres  was  soon  recognized  by  tike. 
French  emigrants,  passing  through  the  town.  The  magistrates, 
fearing  lest  they  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  die  French  gov* 
emment,  politely  urged  the  necessity  of  their  seeking  an  asylum 
elsewhere.  This  unexpected  occurrence  convinced  M.  de  Char- 
tres  that  his  presence  must  unavoidably  prove  fatal  to  his  sister's 
safety,  and  he  took  leave  of  her  to  travel  through  Switzerland  on 
foot.  M.  de  Montesquieu  generously  procured  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis and  her  two  protegees  a  safe  retreat  in  the  convent  of  St.  Claki 
at  Bremgarten,  where  they  all  three  passed  for  Irish  ladies  retunp- 
ing  from  France,  compelled  by  the  troubled  state  of  that  country 
and  the  dangers  of  war,  to  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  an  op> 
portunity  should  occur. 

Madame  de  Genlis  passed  a  year  at  Bremgarten  in  profound  se- 
clusion, devoting  her  whole  attention  to  her  pupil,  and  concealing 
from  her  the  knowledge  of  her  father's  tragic  death,  which  took 
place  during  their  residence  at  the  convent  of  St.  Clair.  Thw 
days  passed  away  in  sadness,  but  not  without  occupation,  untfli 
their  repose  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the  intrigues  of  diek 
enemies,  who  at  length  forced  them  to  quit  Switzerland. 

Madame  de  Genlis  having  determined  to  depart,  began  to  think 
on  the  means  of  procuring  some  other  place  of  refuge  for  Madc^ 
moiseUe  d'Orleans.  She  prevailed  on  her  to  write  to  the  duke  of 
Modena,  her  unde,  to  request  that  he  would  receive  her  in  hit 
territory;  but  he  replied,  that  political  considerations  prevented  him 
from  acceding  to  her  solicitation.  Madame  de  Genlis  shordy 
after  ascertained  that  the  princess  de  Conti,  her  pupil's  aunt,  was 
in  Switzerland,  and  residing  at  Friburgh.  To  her  she  advised 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  to  appeal  for  protection,  which  the  prin- 
cess most  readily  granted,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  sent 
the  countess  jde  Ppns  St.  Maiurice  tp  escort  tiie  young  lady  te 
Friburgh. 

After  this  separation  from  her:pupil,  to  whom  Madame  deGeiw 
lis  was  most  sincerely  attached,  her  residence  at  Bremgarten  be« 
came  irksome  to  her,  notwithstanding  the  kind  attention  of  iht 
nuns,  who  proved  themselves  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her  gnip 
titude  and  friendship.  She  quitted  the  convent  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1794,  accompanied  by  her  niece,  whom  she  placed  under  the 
protection  of  a  respectable  family  in  Holland,  and  thence  she  pro^' 
ceeded  alone  to  Aitona.  There  she  remained  unknown  upwards 
of  nine  months,  and  having  met  lier  sQn-dn4aw,  M.  de  Valencei'flk 
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duchy  of  HolsteiB,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Hamburgh.  There 
Madame  de  Genlis  at  length  enjojred  repose,  and  she  resumed  her 
literary  occupations,  which  hadf  been  so  long  suspended.  In  this 
retreat  she  wrote  several  novels,  namely,  J^cah  Fows^  The  I^tval 
Mathers^  The  Lktie  Emigremte^  and  The  Knights  of  the  Swan. 
She  also  published  a  narrative  of  her  conduct  during  the  revolu- 
tion, in  answer  to  the  calumnies  by  which  she  had  been  assailed. 

In  the  y«ar  1800,  the  French  government  called  Madame  da 
Gei^is  from  her  retreat,  and  granted  her  permission  to  return  to 
her  country.  She  thankfully  embraced  the  opportunity  of  being 
restored  to  her  daughter,  her  grand-children,  and  such  of  her 
friends  who  stUl  survived.  Hie  has  ever  since  resided  at  Paris. 
Having  been  deprived  of  her  fortune  by  the  events  of  the  revo^* 
iution,  she  has  principally  supported  herself  by  the  honourable  ex- 
ertion of  those  talents  which  she  successfully  cultivated  in  happier 
days,  when  they  formed  merely  the  amusement  of  her  leisure 
hours.  Since  ber  return  to  France,  she  has  published  several  his- 
torical novets,  remiu'ki^le  for  elegance  of  style,  and  faithful  de- 
lineations of  manners,  but  among  all  her  productions,  that  with 
which  «he  has  thought  proper  to  terminate  her  literary  career,  has 
perhaps,  excited  the  greatest  interest.  We  allude  to  Les  Parvenu^j 
0H  VSistoire  de  Julien  Delmour;  a  translation  of  which  has  just 
appeared  under  the  title  ef  The  New  jEra.^  In  this  work  she  haii 
given  an  interesting  picture  of  the  state  of  society  and  manners  lu 
France  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  she  adduces  amidst  aH  th^ 
horrors  of  the  revolution,  examples  of  sublime  piety  and  devoted 
attachment,  which  will,  doubdess,  Ifhrow  a  gleam  of  lustre  on  thiit 
unhappy  period. 
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A^Tp  XJ.— (3/1  American  Manufacturea. 

^  The  fourth  position  of  Indagator^  infeired  from  an  interroga- 
tion, is. 

That  our  manufactures  are,  and  will  be  ^  for  ten  years  to  come, 
unable  to  supply,  at  any  price,  the  demand  of  the  country  for  cot- 
ton and  woollen  clothing.'  Apd  this  being  assumed  as  undeniable 
he  triumphandy  asks*— 

*  Are  we  in  order  to  foster  your  schemes  of  manufacturing  me- 
lx>poly  to  go  half  naked  ^YL  you  are  pleased  to  furnish  us  widi  the 
coverings  that  climate  and  decency  required 

This  question  is  founded  on  the  idea,  that  a  total  and  immediate 
exclusion  of  ^  cotton  and  woollen^  fabrics  is  contemplated,  which 
has  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  rational  friend  of  the  na- 
tional industry.  All  that  is  necessary,  all  that  ever  was  prayed 
for,  is  such  a  modification  of  the  tariff  as  would  prevent  our  citi- 
aens  ft'om  being  overwhelmed,  a^  they  have  hitherto  been,  by  fc^ 
reign  competition. 

*  Tliere  is  still  another  work  of  Madame  4^  Genlis*  Ibrflicop^ii^,  but  it  was 
wntteo  prior  to  Let  Parvenus, 

t  Analectic  Magazine  for  July  1819. 
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But  even  if  a  total  exduaion  were  to  take  place  in  a  year  ortwty, 

it  bj  no  mrans  follows  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  ^  half  nO' 
ked^  waiting  till  there  was  a  supply  of  ^  the  coverings  that  climaie 
and  decency  require.^ 

Indagator^H  uneasiness  on  this  important  point  wx>uld  have  been 
dissipated,  had  he  but  reflected  a  moment  on  past  experience*  The 
war  cut  off  four-fifths  of  our  supplies  of  ^  cotton  and  woolka 
goods/  as  well  as  of  most  other  articles;  and  I  do  not  recollect,  m 
pretty  extensive  travels  in  different  quarters  of  the  union,  having 
ever  met  with  man,  woman,  or  child  ^  half  naked ^  except  some 
few  unfortunate  slaves  in  the  southern  states,  some  of  whom  were, 
as  they  are  now,  occasionally  rather  more  than  ^  half  naked."*  Nor 
have  I  heard  of  any  person  who  has  seen  ^  decency*  outraged  in 
this  way,  or  the  demands  of  ^  the  climat^  not  fiilly  satisfied. 

The  country  was  then  unprepared,  or  at  least  nearly  so,  compar- 
ed with  its  present  situation,  i  And  it  will  not  admit  of  -a  doubt, 
that  if,  at  such  short  notice,  it  was  able  to  supply  itself,  it  is  an 
extravagant  error  to  assume  an  incapacity  %(  effecting  in  ^  ten  yearf 
what  was  actually  accomplished  in  one  or  two;  what  has  been 
done  at  a  former  day  may  be  done  at  present. 

I  am  aware  that  prize  and  smuggled  goods  to  no  inconsiderable 
amount  were  introduced  into  the  country.  But  they  bore  but  an  in* 
significant  proportion  to  the  general  consumption.  Cotton  and 
woollen  goods  during  the  war  were  subject,  with  various  other  aiv 
tides,  to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  whole  amount  of  goods 
imported  from  October  1,  1813,  to  Sept.  30,  1814,  under  that  du- 
ty, was  only  2,843,200  dollars.  Suppose  I  admit  for  argument 
sake,  and  it  will  be  a  liberal  admission,  that  an  equal  value  was 
smuggled.  The  aggregate  would  only  be  5,646,400  dbUars,  not 
three-quarters  of  a  dollar  per  head  for  the  population  of  the  Unit^ 
ed  States;  and  of  course  all  the  residue,  probably  amounting  to 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  was  furnished  either  by  regular  manu£ic* 
turers,  or  by  family  labour.  Must  not  Indagator  deeply  regret 
that  his  want  of  the  necessary  care  and  attention  has  betrayed  him 
into  such  a  vital  error? 

I  am  tempted  to  present  this  subject  in  another  point  of  view, 
in  order  to  display  the  capacity  and  resources  of  the  nation,  on  the 
subject  of  manufactures,  which  only  require  a  moderate  share  -of 
protection  to  place  them  beyond  the  power  of  foreign  rivalshipi| 
and  to  infuse  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  our  citizeiul^ 
never  exceeded,  and  rarely  equalled. 

BaUirfCotimL* 

In  the  year  1805,  there  were  consumed  in  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  United  States,         -  lOOQ 

In  1810,  fostered  by  the  non-intercourse  and  other 
restrictive  measures,  the  consumption  rose  to    ,       «  10,000 

*  Report  of  the  Cemmitlee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactwtts,  Febmary,  1816, 
Weekly  Register,  vol.  9,  pag^  448. 
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And,  wonderful  to  tell,  in  1815,  aided  by  Ac  war, 
k  rose  to  -  -  .  .  .  90,000 

The  amount  of  the  cotton  goods  produced  in 
1815,  was  -  -  .  .  .         *24,300,000 

The  amount  of  woollen  goods  produced  in  the 
same  year,  was  ...  -         f  19,000,000 

Produced  in  manufacturing  establishments,     -        2  43,300,000 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  cotton,  (and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume,  although  we  have  no 
document  on  the  subject,  that  there  was  an.  equal  increase  in  the 
woollen  branch)  was,  *:  in  ten  yearsj  no  less  than  ninety  fold!  Let 
Indagator  ponder  well  on  this  wonderful  fact,  and  then  to  his  next 
number  add  ^  an  erratum'  on  the*  subject  of  the  danger  of  going 
*  half  naked*  for  an  equal  number  of  years. 

One  word  more  before  we  part  with  this  topic*  (k)ttons  and 
woollens  are  at  present  subject  to  twenty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 
And  it  appears,  from  an  examination  of  the  RepcMrt  of  the  secre« 
tary  of  the  treasury,  for  the  year  1817,  that  the  whcde  amount  of 
goods  imported  in  that  year,  under  that  duty,  in 

American  vessels,  was  -        -        -        -        :t:l  3,336,008 

And  in  foreign  vessels  r        .        *      .  .  $2,069^06 

Sl5,305,afl4 


It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  United  States,  manufactured  in 
the  year  1815,  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  those  goods  that 
were  imported  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  in  the  year  1817* 

Sully. 
' '  ■        >  ■  ''  '  '     '  '  ■ 

Art.  XII. — Outline  of  the  Revolution  in  Spanish  America;  or  an 
Account  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  actual  state  of  the  War 
carried  on  between  Spain  and  Spanish  America;  containing  the 
principal  facts  which  have  marked  the  Struggle.  By  a  South 
American.  8vo.  pp.  ifO. 

[From  the  Monthly  Review,  Enlarged.] 

QEVERAL  years  have  passed  since  we  had  occasion  to  enter 
*^  at  length  on  the  subject  of  a  war  between  Spain  and  her  Ame- 
rican colonies;  our  reports  of  books  on  that  subject  dating  so  far 
back  as  March  1809,  and  April  1811.  In  those  numbers,  we  ren- 
dered an  account  of  the  existing  grievances  of  the  colonists,  and 
of  the  motives  of  that  ardour  to  assert  their  independence  which 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  February,  1810^, 
Weekly  Register,  vol.  ix,  page  448. 

tIdem,voLx.  .        t  Page  7.  {Page  124. 
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awaited  only  the  occonrence  of  favourable  contingencies  in  EiiVQ|»e« 

Their  councry,  equal  in  extent  to  twice  the  size  of  Europe^  waa 
debarred  from  free  intercourse  with  other  states;  even  the  commup 
nication  from  province  to  province  was  restricted;  all  merchandiae 
was  to  be  obtained  from  Old  Spain;  and,  though  the  rigour  of  this 
monopoly  had  been  partly  lessened  about  the  year  177B^  it  still 
continued  to  a  degree  which  kindled  a  thirst  for  independence  in 
the  breasts  of  the  colonists,  that  prompted  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  confusion  created  in  Old  Spain  by  Bonaparte's  usurpation 
in  1808.  The  writer  of  the  volume  before  us  takes  up  the  subject 
at  the  date  of  that  grand  convulsion;  describing  himself  as  having 
been  an  eye -witness  of  many  of  the  operations  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  since  those  feelings,  which  were  formerly  con^ 
fined  to  discontent  and  remonstrance,  have  burst  forth  into  open 
and  rancorous  hostility. 

The  colonists,  did  not,  however,  proceed  immediately  to  the  al- 
ternative of  war:  their  first  measure  was  to  form  provincial  juntM, 
followed  by  a  central  or  general  junta,  without  casting  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  mother-country:  but,  when  the  progressive  occu- 
pation of  Spain  by  the  French  became  known,  anid  the  goFemment 
of  that  kingdom  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz,  the  Aaie* 
ricans  went  farther,  and  assumed  the  right  of  governing  tiiemselves* 
This  conduct  was  viewed  at  home  in  the  light  of  insurrection  and 
rebellion;  and  Old  Spain,  far  from  profiting  by  the  warning  whiob 
the  case  of  England  might  have  furnished  them,  and  being  thenqe 
hiduced  to  consider  the  separation  of  her  colonies  as  productive  oS 
eventual  advantage,  clung  to  the  antiquated  notions  of  mono- 
poly, and  declared  war  against  the  new  governments.  That  evei^ 
took  place  in  1810,  from  which  time  the  course  of  pubUc  affiursii^ 
Caraccas,  Mexico,  and  Buenos  A3nres  presents  nothing  but  a  suc- 
cession of  sanguinaryjstruggles.  The  quarrel  had  become  too  aggrtr 
vated  to  be  terminated,  or  even  mitigated,  by  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  family  in  Spain  in  1814;  and  the  news-papers  continue  to 
present  almost  daily  accounts  of  the  prolongation  of  a  contest,  in 
which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  obstinacy  or  the  inhumanity  of 
the  contending  parties  is  most  conspicuous. 

The  population  of  the  whole  of  Spanish  America  ia  about  tlurteen 
millions,  exclusive  of  Indians:  the  Creoles  or  white  natives  form 
the  great  majority,  and  are  ardent  for  independence  and  separation 
from  the  motiier-country:  but  the  setders,  who,  bein^  Jiatives  of 
Old  Spain,  have  come  to  America  as  emi^ants,  have  m  genorvL* 
very  different  feeling;  and  it  is  by  them,  aided  by  troops  fnpm  due 
mother  country,  that  the  opposition  has  been  maintained. 

The  whole  of  Spanish  America  may  be  divided,  with  referbnce 
to  the  revolutionary  movements,  into  four  great  parts;  Afexico; 
Caraccas;  the  interior  province  of  New  Grenada;  and  Biiean 
Ayres.  Caraccas,  or  to  speak  more  comprehensively,  the  g6»en» 
ment  of  Venezuela,  though  tiie  smallest  of  the  four  divisioiis^  hatr* 
ing  hardly' a  milllbii  of  inhabitants,  was  eariilnr  enabled'lyy  ha  vteb 
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nity  to  the  sea,  and  its,  greater  foreign  intercourse,  to  assert  its  in* 
dependence:  it  was  the  native  country  of  the  late  general  Miranda, 
the  scene  of  his  unsuccessful  effort  in  1806,  and  of  his  more  for- 
midable operations  in  18 10.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easily  acces- 
sible by  Spanish  armaments,  and  has  consequently  been  often  lost 
and  won  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  years.  Bolivar,  whose  name 
figures  so  frequently  in  our  news-papers,  is  a  native  of  Caraccas, 
but  was  educated  in  Europe;  and  he  is  not  a  mere  adventurer,  but 
a  man  of  hereditary  property,  who,  like  some  of  the  French  nobi- 
lity in  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  hopes  to  make  a  figure  by 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  untided  class.  Biron,  the  late  com- 
mander of  the  patriotic  flotilla,  is  also  a  man  of  proper^.  Both  sides 
have  had  recourse  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  putting  arms  into 
the  hands  of  the  negroes;  in  other  words  of  arresting  the  whole 
productive  industry  of  the  country. 

The  scenes  of  judicial  murder  in  the  French  revolution  are  here 
renewed;  even  prisoners  taken  in  fair  fighting  are  (pp.  149,  153.) 
frequently  put  to  death;  and  of  the  acrimony  that  marks  this  bitter 
waiiare  we  select  the  following  specimen  from  the  journal,  not  of 
a  partisan  of  either  side,  but  of  an  Englishman,  captain  Hardy,  of 
the  ship  Mermaid. 

Cumana,  12th  June^  1816. 

^  ^^  I  witnessed  the  following  barbarous  act.  A  female  of  a  most 
respectable  family  in  Cumana,  having  spoken  against  the  Spanish 
government,  and  in  favour  of  the  patriotic  party,  was  placed  on  an 
ass,  led  through  the  streets,  attended  by  a  guard  of  ten  soldiers; 
at  the  comer  of  every  street,  and  opposite  the  houses  of  her  near- 
est connexions,  she  received  a  certain  number  of  lashes  on  her 
bare  back,  nearly  two  hundred,  the  number  she  was  sentenced  to 
receive.  The  poor  sufferer  was  blindfolded,  and  bore  the  inhuman 
treatment  with  as  much  fortitude  as  was  ever  possibly  exhibited 
on  a  similar  occasion.  Her  cries  were  feeble,  but  I  could  discover, 
notwithstanding  that  a  handkerchief  concealed  her  face,  her  tears 
trickling  down. 

^  ^*  I  saw  but  one  dozen  lashes  inflicted.  Some  of  my  crew,  who 
were  on  shore,  saw  the  whole  sentence  put  in  execution.  My  feel- 
ings were  too  much  shocked  for  curiosity  even  to  overcome  them. 
I  made  particular  inquiries  respecting  the  unfortunate  girl  two 
days  after,  and  was  informed  that  she  refused  all  food  and  medi- 
cal assistance;  and  in  a  few  days  after  that,  I  heard  that  she  was 
dead,  being  unable,  from  her  exquisite  feelings,  to  survive  the  dis- 
grace and  pain  she  had  suffered."  ' 

Amid  such  scenes  of  horror  and  indiscriminate  carnage,  it  is 
some  satisfaction  to  trace  examples  of  patriotism  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  best  days  of  Rome  or  Athens. 

^  An  officer,  of  the  name  of  Ricaute,  whose  family  was  among 
the  most  distinguished  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  was  appointed  to 
Ifuard  a  powder  magazine  when  San  Mateo  was  attacked,  the  35th 
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of  March,  1814w  The  royalists  thought  to  take  it  by  surprise  wlule 
the  armies  were  fighting  at  some  distance,  and  sent  for  this  pur- 
pose a  strong  detachment  of  troops  to  attack  the  magazine.  The 
young  Ricaute  having  observed  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  saw 
the  impossibility  of  resistance,  and  gave  orders  to  his  soldiers  to 
join  the  army,  asserting  that  he  was  sufficient  alone  for  the  defence 
of  the  magazine.  The  Spaniards  surrounded  it,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  building,  and  having  discovered  Ricaute,  were  just 
seizing  him,  when  he  set  fire  to  me  powder.  The  magazine  was 
destroyed  by  an  instantaneous  explosion,  and  he  fell  a  vicUm  to 
that  inevitable  death  he  had  foreseen.' 

New  Grenada  is  an  inland  region  of  great  extent,  stretching 
from  Venezuela  on  the  north  to  Peru  on  the  south,  and  containing 
nearly  three  millions  of  inhabitants:  its  capital,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogo- 
ta, has  a  population  of  35,000.  Here,  as  throughout  Spanish  Ame- 
rica at  large,  a  desire  for  independence  existed  among  the  Creoles, 
or  descendants  of  former  setders;  which  was  checked,  however, 
for  a  time,  by  their  habitual  indolence,  and  their  unacquaintance 
with  the  proceedings  of  foreign  countries.  At  last,  following  the 
example  of  Caraccas,  a  native  junta  was  established,  and  the  Span- 
ish authorities  were  removed  from  office:  but,  dissentiona*  taking 
place,  a  civil  war  began,  and  led,  as  in  the  neighbouring  provin- 
ces, to  miserable  scenes  of  bloodshed. 

Mexico  is  by  much  the  most  populous  and  opulent  division  of 
Spanish  America,  the  capital  containing  140,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  country  having  not  fewer  than  6,000,000.  The  first  insurrec- 
tion arose  here  in  the  end  of  1810,  and  was  followed  by  a  long 
series  of  conflicts  and  executions;  until  the  government  was  intrust- 
ed to  admiral  Apodaca,  formerly  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, a  man  ef  much  superior  views  to  die  majority  of  his  country- 
men, and  whose  system  is  not  to  intimidate  the  Mexicans^  but  to 
gain  their  confidence  by  mild  measures.  This  conduct  seems  to 
have  been  attended,  for  the  present  at  least  with  success:  but  the 
vicinity  of  the  United  States,  and  the  general  wish  of  the  inhabit- 
ants for  independence,  forbid  the  expectation  of  any  thing  beyond 
temporary  tranqmllity. 

Buenos  Ayres^  Chtli^  and  Paraguay ^'^In  Buenos  Ayrea,  the 
revolutionary  spirit  is  not  of  old  date,  having  been  excited  chiefly 
by  our  invasion  in  1806,  and  the  confusion  created  in  Old  Spain 
by  the  insurrection  against  Bonaparte.  Though  in  possession  of 
European  settlers  for  nearly  three  centuries,  this  countiy  is  in  a 
very  backward  state;  agriculture  has  been  Utde  followed;  and  im- 
mense tracts  are  abandoned  to  herds  of  catde,  from  which  Uttle 
profit  is  derived  except  for  the  hides.  The  population  is  still  thinty 
scattered,  not  exceeding  1,000,000  for  a  tract  of  country  equal  to 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  united.  Of  these  the 
great  majority  are  descendants  of  Spaniards,  while  a  part,  small  in 
number,  but  considerable  from  their  comparative  efficiency,  are 
nati^s  of  Old  Spain:  the  former  are  partisans  of  separation  and 
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independence;  the  latter,  of  a  continued  connexion  with  the  mother- 
country.  Unfortunately,  divisions  and  even  hostilities  have  taken 
place  among  the  former,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  amply 
competent  to  repel  the  Spaniards.  Monte  Video  being  open  to  die 
sea,  and  strongly  fortified,  enabled  the  Spanish  troops  to  make  a 
stand  there  in  me  early  part  of  the  revolution,  and  their  surrender 
did  not  take  place  till  after  long  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of 
their  opponents.  Among  the  latter,  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
unluckily  prevailed,  respecting  the  form  of  government  most  pro- 
per for  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  adjacent  provinces;  some  urging  a 
federal  association,  as  in  the  United  States;  and  others  advising  a 
renunciation  of  provincial  privileges,  and  a  consolidation  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  central  body. 

Chili,  an  extensive  and  narrow  tract  of  country  to  the  south  of 
Peru,  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  as  the  United  States  lie 
along  that  of  the  Atlantic,  contsuns  a  thinly  scattered  population  of 
less  than  a  million,  and  has  for  its  capital  St.  Jago,  an  inland- 
town  of  40,000  inhabitants.  Here  also  the  ardour  of  the  Creoles 
led  to  revolutionary  movements,  so  early  as  1811:  which  were  ibl* 
lowed  by  partial  dissentions,  and  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  Span- 
ish ro3ralists  from  Peru,  who  for  a  time  were  successful,  but  were 
afterward  driven  out  by  a  patriotic  force  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
commanded  by  general  St.  Martin.    . 

Finally,  Paraguay,  a  country  with  peculiar  habits  and  institu- 
tions, has  followed  a  distinct  course  in  the  career  of  revolution; 
establishing  a  government  of  its  own,  but  avoiding  any  connexion 
with  the  colonies  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south. 

After  these  details  of  the  occurrences  in  particular  provinces, 
we  proceed  to  those  that  are  common  to  Spanish  America  at  large. 
.The  insurgents  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  interest  foreign 
powers  in  their  cause,  an  envoy  having  gone  to  Washington  so 
early  as  1810,  and  having  since  been  followed  by  several  negotia- 
tors; to  all  of  whom  the  answers  of  the  American  government  have 
expressed  a  cordial  feeling  in  their  cause,  but  have  been  followed 
by  a  refusal  to  join  in  hostilities  against  Old  Spain,  with  which,  if 
not  in  alliance,  they  are  at  peace.    Bonaparte,  when  in  power,  had 
a  much  more  decided  disposition:  but  his  want  of  naval  means, 
and  his  disasters  after  1812,  prevented  him  from  interfering  at  the 
time  when  it  would  have  been  most  effectual.     England  was  long 
the  great  object  of  the  hopes  of  the  revolutionists;  the  plan  of  se- 
parating the  colonies  from  the  mother-country  having  been  dis- 
closed by  general  Miranda  to  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  time  of  our  arma- 
ment against  Spain  in  1790,  and  subsequendy  urged  whenever  the 
•  existence  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries  seemed  to  af- 
ford a  favourable  opening.  This  was  mofe  particularly  the  case  in 
1797,  when  Spain  had  allied  herself  with  tiie  revolutionary  govern, 
mcnt  of  France,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  war  against  us;  and, 
Trinidad  having  fallen  into  our  possession,  general  Picton,  the 
gpvemor  of  the  island^  was  ordered  to  circulate  a  proclamation 
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ranted  rtk  of  April,  19^97,>  in  which- Mrr  Dundassy  m  aiiiiiflfcer 
for  the  war  .and  cq)ome»,  jreoomintsiided  the  adoption  of  the  moans 
beat  adapted  tp  liberate  the  .people  of  the  adjacent  contineiit  fron 
the  commercial  moDi^p^y  ca  tibe^^B^ther-countrf.  In  this  remaric- 
able  state-paper^  MivD^  assured  the  Spamdi. Americans  of  being 
supported.ia  their.^  resistance  ty  British  troops,  or  aided  ty  si^- 
plies  of  arms  and  aaununition;  and  he  addled  that  the  views  of  the 
British govern^ient  pointed  sdely -to  the.estabbshment  pf  their  in- 
dependence, without  pretending  to  anjr^  sovereignty  over  their 
country.  Such  was  the  object  of  piir.  mimst^rs  not  only  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  first  war  with  rivoluttenaiy  Frlance,  but  in  the 
years  1805, 1806,  and  1807  of  the  late  contest.  In  1808,  the  mea- 
sures of  bur  cabinet  proceeded  in  the  sanf^  spirit,  knd  seemed«ven 
to  put  on  the  appearance  of  ati  actual  invasion  of  Spanish  Aikierica 
in  behalf  of  the  msurgents;  an  armktnent  being  assembled  at  Cork,  and 
the  ne  ws*papers  in  the  interest  of  government  containing  political  dis- 
quisitions in  recommendation  of  the  emancipation;  At  dus  important 
moment,  came  the  news  bf  the  in^urrecticm  in  Old  Spain  agadnst 
the  oppression  of  Bonapaxte;  when  the  troops  who  were  embarked, 
and  ready  to  put  to  sea^recTeived  a  iorew  destination',  and  were  sent 
under  sir  Arthur  Welle^ly  to  Portug^,^bet'e  they  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Vinieirii-  aiid  afterwards  entered  Spain.  Prom  that  time  fp^- 
wards,  our  government  tronsidered  itselt  ~  as  in  closfe  alliance  with 
the  mother-countiy,  and  declined  to  give  either' aid  oY  couiitenaiice 
to  the  itisuigent9.    -Envoys- from  tJ^^^  repeatedly  coine  to 

London,  and  resided  there,  but  without  obtaining  asaisttoce  from 
ministers;  who,  in  iconipliance  wkh  the  solicita-tiota  of  th^  Spanish 
goveitinient,  have  even  discouraged  our  half-pay  bfficers  from  tak- 
ing service  in  a  private  capacit}'  m  the  eolonikl  cause; 

It  remains  Wadd  a  few  words  with  regard  tothe  composition 
of  the  book  under  review.  We  are  not  disposed  to  be  severe  on  *  A 
Soudi  American'  for  die  occasional  introduction  of  a  foreign  idiom', 
as  ^  junta  central,'  instead  of  central  junta;  and  still  less  are  we  in- 
clined to  affix  that  blame  which  he  seems  to  apprehend  in  his  pre- 
face^ for  passing  bver  aeveral  scenes  of  bloodshed:  but  we  must 
complain  in  rather  pcMiited  tenns^  of  the  want  of  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  materials.  The  nisrrative  is  very  unequal,  being  occa- 
sionally shoit  and  abrupt,  while  at  other  dines  it  contains  oflScial 
papers  of  .too  great  length  to  be  introduced  into  the  text:  though  se- 
veral of  thiem^  as  the  letters  of  MoriUo,'  (pp.  i06.  2 14.)  are  interest- 
ing; and  on  the  whole  the  accountappears- to  have  been  composed 
from  respectable  sources.  The  author  is  an  ardent  well-wisher  to 
the  cause  ^f<  the  Independients,  and  takes  great  care  to  avoid  any 
admission  of  the'disrappointments  experienced  by  those  officers  who 
have  gone  out  from  Europe  to  carry  arms  in  their  behalf.  We  admire 
his  2^1^  in.  the  cause  of  freedom;  atid  we  should  express  our  wishes 
more. warmly  for  its  success  in  Spanish  America,  were  not  the  in- 
habitants  of  many  of  the  provinces  in  a  state  so  ignorant  and  back- 
ward fas  to  affotd' little  hope  of  ^eir..  b^ing^able  to  eiyoy  liberty 
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Imperial  reply ^"^^  It  is  recorded.' 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  E(Utor,  that  the  above  ia 
very  lamentable  state  of  society.     When  my  M oonshe  read  tk 
paper,  he  said,  *  I  knew  this  was  the  state  of  things  in  Canto, 
but  I  never  thought  it  was  so  in  the  other  provinces;  this  is  whs 
drives  people  to  rebellion;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  the  gov 
emment  causes  rebellions.'     There  is,  I  fear,  much  truth  in  thi 
latter  part  of  the  old  gendeman's  remark.  Amicus. 

Criminals. — The  death-warrants  to  be  signed  by  his  majesty,  at 
the  autumnal  execution,  amount  diis  year  to  (935)  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  In  diis  number  is  included  the  lowest  class  of  capital 
crimes*  The  share  which  Canton  has  in  these  this  year,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three:  but  to  the  whole  number  executed  in 
Canton  during  the  year,  the  word  thousands^  it  is  said,  must  be  ap- 
plied; some  say  three  thousand.  If  the  truth  be  equal  to  one  thou^ 
sand^  it  is  a  shockingly  awful  number  of  human  bemgs  for  one  pro- 
vince to  sacrifice  to  the  laws,  in  the  space  of  one  year.  I  omit  the 
word  justice,  for  human  laws  and  Justice  are  not  always  the  same. 
What  is  the  reason  why  so  many  rail  victims  to  the  sword  of  the 
law?  Is  it  wholly  the  fault  of  the  people?  or  does  a  share  of  the 
blame  rest  with  the  ruling  part  of  tne  community? 

Art.  XIV.— -ffitfJory  of  England^  from  the  first  Invasion  by  Ju* 
Itus  Cctsar  to  the  Peace  of  Ghent,  &fc.  For  the  use  of  schools. 
By  William  Grimshaw.  Philadelphia.  1819.  Benjamin  Warner. 
12mo.  pp.  300. 

"nXE  have  copied  so  much  of  the  tide  of  this  wprk,  barely  to  ex- 
^^    press  our  decided  approbation  of  the  book,  and  to  recom- 
mend its  general  introduction  into  schools.     It  is  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  to  be  found,  and  is  instructive  even  to  an  adult 
reader.    We  should  be  pleased  that  teachers  would  rank  it  among 
their  class-books;  for  it  is  well  calculated  to  give  correct  impres- 
dons,  to  its  readers,  of  the  gradual  progress  of  science,  religion, 
p)^eniment,  and  many  other  institutions,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
*c»ieficial  in  the  present  age.    Among  the  many  striking  merits  of 
tis  book  are,  the  perspicuity  of  the  narratives,  and  elasticity  of  the 
yle.     It  is  with  no  litde  pleasure  we  have  learned,  that  the  au- 
or  has  prepared  a  similar  history  oj  the  United  States^  a  work 
dg  wanted,  to  fill  up  a  deplorable  chasm  in  the  education  of 
oaerican  youth. 

Art.  XV. — Specimen  of  Alliteration. 
[From  La  Belle  Assemblee.] 

An  Austrian  army  awfully  array 'd, 
Boldly  by  battery  besiegM  Belgrade: 
Cossack  commanders  cannonading^  come, 
.    .  Poaliog.  DeitiwitJioB's  d9i[a9tatiffff  doom. 


3S6  ChintMe  yustke. 

*  As  for  example,  in'the  case  of  the  now  degraded  Taeu*tae,  who 
tried  Lew-te-woo;  and  of  the  Che<k:how,  who  tried  Pih-keu-king. 
These  mandarins  inflicted  the  most  cruel  tortures,  in  a  hundred 
different  forms,  and  forced  a  confession.  Lew*te-wo(>,  from  being 
a  strong  robust  man,  just  survived-— life  was  all  that  wai  spared* 
The  other,  being  a  weak  man,  lost  his  life:  he  died  as  soon  as  he 
had  reached  the  board  at  Peking.  The  snow-white  innocence  of 
these  two  men  was  afterwards  demonstrated  by  the  board  of  pun- 
ishments. 

*'  The  cruelties  exercised  by  the  local  magistrates,  in  examining 
by  torture,  throughout  every  district  of  ChHi-le,  cannot  be  describ- 
ed; and  the  various  police  runners,  seeing  the  anxiety  of  their  su- 
periors to  obtain  notice  and  promotion,  begin  to  lay  plans  to  enrich 
themselves.  In  criminal  cases,  as  murder  and  robbery;  in  debts 
and  affrays,  they  endeavour  to  involve  those  who  appear  to  have 
the  slightest  connexion.  The  wind  being  raised,  they  blow  the 
spark  into  a  flame,  and  seize  a  great  many  people,  that  they  may 
obtain  bribes  from  those  people,  in  order  to  purchase  their  Ubera- 
tion.  Those  who  have  nothing  to  pay,  are  unjusdy  confined,  or 
sometimes  torture  J,  before  being  carried  to  a  magistrate.  In  some 
instances,  after  undergoing  repeated  examinations  in  presence  of 
the  magistrate,  they  are  committed  to  the  custody  of  people  at- 
tached to  the  court,  where  they  are  fettered  in  various  ways,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  move  a  single  inch;  and  without  paying  &  l^S^ 
bribe,  they  cannot  obtain  bail.  Their  oppressions  are  dauy  accu- 
mulated to  such  a  degree,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  at  last  death 
is  the  consequence. 

^  Since  there  is  at  this  period  particular  occasion  to  seize  bandit- 
ti, if  there  be  suspicious  appearances,  as  the  age  or  physiognomjT 
corresponding  to  some  offender  described;  it  is  doubtkss  proper  to 
institute  a  strict  inquiry. 

*'  But  it  is  a  common  and  constant  occurrence,  that  respecting 
persons  not  the  least  implicated,  who  are  known  to  possess  pro- 
perty, and  to  be  of  a  timid  disposition,  pretences  are  made  by  the 
police  to  threaten  and  alarm  them.  If  it  be  not  affirmed  that  they 
belong  to  the  Pih-leen-keaou,  (a  proscribed  sect,)  it  is  said,  that 
they  are  of  the  remnant  of  the  rebels,  and  they  arc  ferthwith  clan- 
destinely seized,  fettered,  and  most  liberally  iU-used  and  inaulted. 
The  simple  country-people  become  frightened  and  pvc  up  their 
property  to  obtain  liberation,  and  think  themselves  very  happy  in 
having  escaped  so. 

*  I  have  heard  that  in  several  provinces,  CMh-le,  Shan-tung,  and 
Ho-nan,  these  practices  have  been  followed  ever  since  the  rebellion; 
and  wealth  has  been  acquired  in  this  way  by  many  of  the  police 
olficers.  How  can  it  be  that  the  local  magistrates  do  not  know  it? 
or  is  it  that  they  purposely  connive  at  these  tyrannical  proceedings? 

*  I  lay  this  statement  with  much  respect  before  your  majesty^ 
and  pray  that  measures  may  be  taken  to  prevent  these  evils.  Whe- 
ther my  obscure  notions  be  right  or  not,  I  submit  with  reverence.' 
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Imperial  reply ^^"^^  It  is  recorded.' 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  above  is  a 
very  lamentable  state  of  society.  When  my  M oonshe  read  this 
paper,  he  said,  *  I  knew  this  was  the  state  of  things  in  Canton, 
but  I  never  thought  it  was  so  in  the  other  provinces;  this  is  what 
drives  people  to  rebellion;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  the  gov- 
ernment causes  rebellions.'  There  is,  I  fear,  much  truth  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  old  gentleman's  remark.  Amicus. 

Criminals. — The  death-warrants  to  be  signed  by  his  majesty,  at 
the  autumnal  execution,  amount  this  year  to  (935)  nine  hundred  an4 
thirty -five.  In  this  number  is  included  the  lowest  class  of  capital 
crimes*  The  share  which  Canton  has  in  these  this  year,  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three:  but  to  the  whole  number  executed  in 
Canton  during  the  year,  the  word  thousands^  it  is  said,  must  be  ap- 
plied; some  say  three  thousand.  If  the  truth  be  equal  to  one  thoU' 
sand^  it  is  a  shockingly  awful  number  of  human  beings  for  one  pro- 
vince to  sacrifice  to  the  laws,  in  the  space  of  one  year.  I  omit  the 
word  justice,  for  human  laws  and  justice  are  not  always  the  same. 
What  is  the  reason  why  so  many  rail  victims  to  the  sword  of  the 
law?  Is  it  wholly  the  tault  of  the  people?  or  does  a  share  of  the 
blame  rest  with  the  ruling  part  of  tne  community? 

Art.  XIV.— -ffwJory  of  England^  from  the  first  Invasion  by  Ju^ 
Itus  Cctsar  to  the  Peace  of  Ghent,  &fc.  For  the  use  ofschoolsm 
By  WilUam  Grimshaw.  Philadelphia.  1819.  Benjamin  Warner* 
12mo.  pp.  300. 

TKTE  have  copied  so  much  of  the  tide  of  this  wprk,  barely  to  ex- 
**  press  our  decided  approbation  of  the  book,  and  to  recom- 
mend its  general  introduction  into  schools.  It  is  one  of  the  beat 
books  of  the  kind  to  be  found,  and  is  instructive  even  to  an  adult 
reader.  We  should  be  pleased  that  teachers  would  rank  it  among 
their  class-books;  for  it  is  well  calculated  to  give  correct  impres- 
sions, to  its  readers,  of  the  gradual  progress  of  science,  religion, 
government,  and  many  other  institutions,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
beneficial  in  the  present  age.  Among  the  many^  striking  mferits  tt 
this  book  are,  the  perspicuity  of  the  narratives,  and  elasticity  of  the 
style.  It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  we  have  learned,  that  the  au- 
thor has  prepared  a  similar  history  oj  the  United  States j  a  work 
long  wanted,  to  fill  up  a  deplorable  chasm  in  the  education  of 
American  youth. 


Art.  XV. — Specimen  of  Alliteration. 
[From  La  Belle  Assemblee.] 

An  Austrian  army  awfully  array 'd, 
Boldly  by  battery  besiegM  Belgrade: 
Cossack  commanders  cannonading  come, 
pQ»liiig.  I>aitaucl»<nlft  id9i[a9tatiffff  4i9om. 


S2tf  Notoria. 

Erery  endeavour  eng^eera  essay— ' 

For  fame,  for  fortaoe  figfattng— furious  fraj! 

Generals  'gainst  generads  g^rapple,  gracious  God! 

How  honours  Heaven  heroic  hardihood. 

Infuriate,  indiscriminate  in  ill. 

Kinsmen  kill  Idiidred— kindrai  kinsmen  kill; 

Labour  low  levels,  longest,  loftiest  lines. 

Men  march  'mid  raonikis,  'mid  moles,  'mid  murd'rous  minetu 

Now  noisy  noxious  numbers  notice  nought, 

Of  outward  obstacles  opposing  aught; 

Poor  patrioti||  partly  purchased,  partly  pressed. 

Quite  quaking,  quickly  quarter  quarter  quest. 

Reason  returns,  religious  ri|;fat  redounds, 

Suwarrow  stops  such  sangmnary  sounds: 

Truce  to  thee  Turkey,  triumph  to  this  train, 

Unjust,  unwise,  unmerciful  Ukraine, 

Vanish  vain  victory— vanish  victory  vain.— 

Why  wish  we  warfare?  Wherefime  welcome  were 

Xerxes,  Ximenes,  Xanthns,  Xaviei«? 

Yield,  yield  ye  youths,  ye  yeomen  yield  your  yell, 

Zeno's  zarpater,  Zoroaster's  zeal, 

Attracting  all  arms  against  acts  appeal. 

Notoria. 

lAnenfnm  JVettkf.— Some  experi-  with  the  best  effisct,  and  in  cutting  up 

ments  on  the  preparation  of  linen  and  cogs  which  had  been  repaired  with  it 

tiiread  from  the  floss  of  nettles,  have  twenty  years  before,  they  were  discov- 

been  made  lately  in  Ireland.  The  tiiread  ered  to  be  as  sound  and  as  fresh  as  at 

in  colour,  strength,  and  fineness,  is  first    Thb  value  of  larch  is  not  to  be 

equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  obtained  estimated  merely  b^  its  intrinsic  qipdi- 

from  flax,  and  the  linen  has  the  appear-  ties,  but  also  by  its  aptitude  to  soil 

ance  of  common  gray  linen.  LU.  Pan*  and  situations  where  few  other  trees 

—  can  live.   On  the  vezy  summit  of  the 

Onmifk  of  XiorcA.— -The  following  lower  range  of  the  Grampian   hills, 

communication  has  lately  been  address-  fmn  1000  to  1200  feet  above  the  level 

ed  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  of  the  ses,  on  a  barren  soil,  composed 

jproperties  of  the  laroh.— Ten  years  of  mountain  schist,  slate  and  ironstone, 

ago  the  duke  of  Athol  transmitted  to  the  and  where  even  the  Scotch  fir  cannot 

Commissionefsof^Taval  Revision  some  rear  its  head,  the  larch  grows  luxu* 

observations  on  the  Uarch.    The  larch  riantly;    <  and  in  considerable  tracts,' 

was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  the  year  says  the  duke,    'where  fragments  of 

1738,  by  a  Highland  gentleman,  Mr.  shivered  rocks  are  strewed  so  thick  that 

Menzies,   who  brought  a  fbw  small  vflgpetation  scarcely  meets  the  eye,  the 

plants  from  Lqndon,  some  of  which  were  Inch  puts  out  as  strong  and  vigorous 

standing  in  the  year  1807;  and  the  larg-  shoots  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  vallies 

est  then  measured  thirteen  feet  in  cir-  bebw,  and  in  the  most  sheltered  situa- 

cumTerence.    His  Grace  has  been  in  tions.'  The  larch  is  an  Alpine  tree,  and 

the  constant  habit,  fat  more  than  thirty  it  will  not  thrive  in  wet  situations,  but 

years,  of  using  larch  of  various  ages  for  its  comparative  value  is  exceedingly 

different  purposes,  and  he  positively  af-  mater  than  the  Scotch  fir,  where  it 

firms,  that  the  thinninr  of  his  planta-  finds  a  congenial  soiL   The  dnke  sold  a 

tions  employed  for  pauinffi  rain,  and  larch  that  was  fifty  years  old  for  twelve 

hurdles,  <  are  more  duraUe  than  oak  guineas,  while  a  fir  of  the  same  age, 

copse    wood    of  twentr-ibnr    years'  and  in  ti^e  same  situation,  was  not  worth 

growth.'    He  builds  alibis  ferry-boats  more  than  fifteen  shillings.  In  addition 

and  fishing-vessels  of  larch;  and  after  to  the  valuable  properties  of  this  tree, 

a  lapse  of  years,  they  have  proved  sound,  some  experimaiits  have  been  made  to 

when  tiie  ribs,  which  were  made  of  oak,  prove  that  the  bark  of  the  larch  may 

bave  become  decayed.    In  null-axes,  ba  used  for  tanning,  witii  as  much  ad- 

ji/y^/AucAAoffteeoAibstit^gedforoak,  taataf^aathafcof  the  oak  itself!       ft; 
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Art.  I. — The  History  of  the  Lives  of  Abetllard  and  Heloisa^  com- 
prising a.  period  of  eighty-four  years,  from  1079  to  1163,  with 
their  genuine  letters  from  the  collection  of  Amboise«  By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Berington.  Philadelphia,  published  by  Abraham 
Small— 1819. 

iTW'O  one,'  says  the  Reverend  author,  *  has  ever  read  Mr.  Pope's 
^^  inimitable  poem  without  being  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
lovers,  whose  sad  and  tender  story  he  as  a  poet  has  told  so  well.' 
He  is  right,  and  the  interest  excited  by  Pope's  verses  will  gain 
many  readers  to  this  volume  who  would  not  be  otherwise  tempted 
to  peruse  it;  for  certainly  Mr.  Berington  does  not  excel  in  the 
graces  of  composition.  Out  of  a  most  curious  and  romantic  story 
he  has  made  a  very  dull  book,  and  most  unaccountably  has  thought 
proper  to  mix  the  driest  details  of  what  he  calls  ^  the  general  events 
oif  the  period  in  which  they  (Abeillard  and  Heloisa)  lived,'  with 
his  narrative  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  his  tale. 

Still  however  the  volume  contains  much  remarkable  matter,  and 
presents  a  view  of  the  celebrated  lovers  somewhat  differing  from 
Mr.  Pope's,  showing  Heloisa  to  greater  and  Abeillard  to  less  ad- 
yantage.  As  we  shall  see. 

Peter  Abeillard  was  bom  in  the  year  1079,  in  the  village  of 
Palais  near  Nantes,  and  as  it  was  said,  was  called  by  the  name  of 
AbeiUard  from  the  bee,  (Abeille)  because  his  mother  drenmed 
she  saw  honey  dropping  irom  his  lips-— a  presage  of  his  future  elo- 
quence. He  was  destined  for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  smitten 
wiih  the  love  of  learning,  he  resigned  his  inheritance  and  rights  of 
primogeniture  to  his  younger  brothers,  and,  as  he  expressed  it, '  at 
the  fiset  of  Min'erva  sacrificed  all  the  military  pomp  which  blaze? 
round  the  car  of  the  god  of  war.'  He  had  scarcely  reached  his 
sixteenth  year,  when  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  rely  on  his 
own  exertions,  and  quitted  his  masters  who  had  nothing  more  to 
teach  him.  He  came  to  Paris,  in  his  twentieth  year,  then  the  great 
centre  of  all  the  knowledge  of  which  the  eleventh  century  could 
vol..  XIV.  42 
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boast.     Among  the  masters,  whose  reputation  was  great  in  the 
Parisian  schools,  William  de  Champeaux  was  the  most  eminent. 

^  Cotemporary  writers  speak  highly  of  his  abilities  and  of  his 
virtues,  and  he  was  deeply  versed,  they  tell  us,  and  well  exercis- 
ed in  all  the  arts  of  the  dialectic  discipline.  As  with  painful  emu- 
lation he  had  risen  to  the  highest  honours  in  his  profession,  so  was 
he  jealous  of  the  fame  he  had  acquired,  and  feared  the  most  dis- 
tant rival.  1  he  lessons  of  this  man  Abeillard  frequented,  and  he 
was  much  pleased  with  the  choice  he  had  made.  His  fluency  of 
language,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  reasoning,  seemed  to  throw  new 
charms  over  his  favourite  art.  In  animation  of  spirit,  he  soon  be- 
gan to  skirmish  with  the  foremost  of  the  scholars,  and  sometimes 
he  dared  to  question  even  de  Champeaux  hiniself.  The  veteran 
was  delighted  with  the  prompt  character  of  his  disciple,  and  au- 
gured to  himself  a  fresh  increase  of  fame  from  the  exertion  of 
abilities,  which  he  flattered  himself,  he  should  soon  be  able  to  draw 
out  in  the  support  of  his  own  opinions. 

*  In  these  dispositions  of  mutual  benevolfence,  from  which  the 
youthful  mind  of  Abeillard  pictured  to  itself  scenes  of  fature  hap- 
piness, a  commerce  of  friendship  began,  and  he  was  taken  to  board 
mto  the  house  of  his  master.  From  this  circumstance,  as  be  had 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  improvement,  so  might  he  soon 
learn  that  de  Champeaux  was  not  a  hero  at  all  times;  and  the  blase 
of  glory  which  had  seemed  to  surround  him  among  the  plaudits  of 
his  scholars,  insensibly  vanished  when  viewed  with  a  familiar  eye. 
He  began  to  suspect  that  this  wide- spreading  tree  was  perhaps 
rather  loaded  with  leaves  than  fruit. — The  stripling  now  walked 
with  a  bolder  step  into  the  schools:  he  dared  publicly  to  contend 
with  Champeaux;  he  attacked,  in  serious  language,  some  even  off 
his  most  favoured  opinions;  he  repeated  these  attacks  daily  widi 
more  petulance;  and  sometimes,  says  he,  I  seemed  to  feel  a  aupe^ 
riority  in  argument. — The  eye  of  the  philosopher  looked  beneneo- 
lence  no  longer;  confused,  angry,  mortified,  he  left  his  seat;  and- 
Abeillard  was  soon  obliged  to  provide  himself  with  another  eataln- 
lishment. 

^  The  schools,  as  we  know  from  the  histories  of  the  age,  were 
not  only  filled  with  students,  as  at  present;  but  men  in  years,  per- 
sons of  distinction,  fathers  of  families,  and,  ministers  of  state,  after 
the  toils  of  the  day  were  over,  crowded  to  them  as  to  a. theatre  of 
amusement.  There  was  novelty  in  the  scene,  and  Latin,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  disputants,  was  very  generally  understood.  Tlie 
tournaments  and  other  martial  exercises,  which  soon  afifcer  prevail*^ 
ed  in  Europe,  were  to  the  body,  what  these  controversies  had  been 
to  the  mind.  The  gauntlet  of  defiance  was  here  also  thrown  down, 
and  bold  or  presumptuous  was  the  man,  who  dared  to  take  it  up* 

^  Aft^r  six  months  of  intrigue  and  contest,  the  old  professor  gave  ' 
way,  and  Abeillard  entered  Melun  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ban4 
of  followers.  The  victory  was  signal. 


'  Tht  school's  o|>eRed  with  eclait.  The  late  opposition  had  but 
given  lustre  to  his  name,  and  animation  to  his  talents.  His  les- 
sons were  thronged:  curiosity  w^s  on  tiptoe  to  see  the  youth,  who 
had  discomfited  the  Goliath  of  Paris;  and  the  most  brilliant  success 
attended  his  exertions,' 

An  absence  of  tWo  years  on  account  of  his  health,  lAipaired  by 
c!&cessive  study,  gave  his  rival  de  Champeaux  an  opportunity  to 
tegain  the  public  favour,  but  Abeillard's  return  to  Paris  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  victory — after  a  great  deal  of  controversy  and 
bitter  contests  for  superiority,  and  left  him  master  of  the  field, 

*  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Abeillard.  He  rose  every  morning  to  the  smiles  of  an  approving 
public;  and  the  church,  at  the  same  time,  willing  to  testify  the  high 
opinion  she  entertained  of  his  merit,  presented  him  with  a  canon- 
icate  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris. — It  was  a  sinecure,  and  the  emolu- 
ments were  bestowed  on  him  without  any  further  obligation;  fof 
I  do  not  find  he  was  at  all  engaged  in  the  ecclesiastical  state/ 

But  satiated  with  success,  or  disgusted  with  the  frivolous  sophis- 
try which  under  the  name  of  logic  and  philosophy  had  occupied 
his  attention — or  perhaps  meditating  other  triumphs,  he  applied 
him  self  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  placed  himself  imder  the 
tuition  of  Anselm,  a  canon  who  had  long  taught  at  Laon  with  the 
^eatest  applause.  But  he  liked  his  theological  professor  no  better 
than  he  had  de  Champeaux  his  master  in  philosophy,  and  he  soon 
undertook  to  be  a  lecturer  himself.  His  subject  was  the  prophecy 
6f  Ezekiel. 

'  But  few  were  present  at  the  first  lecture:  the  attempt  was  deem- 
ed both  arrogant  and  ridiculous.  He  acquitted  himself,  however, 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  hearers,  that  they  requested  he 
would  proceed,  and  they  complimented  him  on  the  precision  and 
sublimity  pf  his  comment.  The  following  days,  the  whole  town 
pressed  to  hear  him;  every  word  he  uttered  was  carefully  taken 
down;  and,  as  it  had  before  happened  at  Melun  and  Paris,  the 
streets  of  Laon  echoed  with  the  name  of  Abeillard.' 

This  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  Anselm  soon  brought  down 
an  interdiction  upon  Abeillard^s  lectures,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Laon.  He  repaired,  however,  to  Paris,  and  pursued  his  ob- 
ject there  with  signal  success. 

*  He  began  his  lectures  with  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  complet- 
ing the  exposition  he  had  commenced  in  the  country.  His  auditors 
were  charmed;  the  first  philosopher,  they  said,  was  become  the 
first  divine.  Multitudes  of  fresh  scholars  flowed  in  from  all  quar- 
ters: he  therefore  judged  proper  to  resume  his  old  lecture  of  phi- 
losophy^ The  sister  sciences  were  pleased  with  this  amiable  union; 
they  had  too  long  been  kept  asunder  from  each  other;  and  both 
from  the  mouth  of  Abeillard  received  new  strength  and  new 
charms.' 
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^  In  the  following  words  does  a  contemporary  speak  of  these 
times  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Abeillard:  ^^  No  distance  of  country, 
no  height  of  mountains,  no  depth  of  vallies,  no  intricate  journey 
beset  with  perils  and  thieves,  could  withhold  your  scholars  from 
you.  Rome  sent  her  children  to  receive  your  instruction:  she  who 
had  been  the  mistress  of  every  science  now  confessed  her  inferiori- 
ty. The  youth  of  Britain  crowding  to  their  shores  were  not  in- 
timidated by  the  sea  which  met  their  eyes,  or  the  billows  that  broke 
at  their  feet:  in  spite  of  danger,  they  cleared  the  dreadful  pass. 
The  more  remote  islands  dismissed  their  savage  sons.  Germany, 
Spain,  Flanders,  the  people  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  flocked 
to  you;  in  their  mouths  your  name  only  was  heard;  they  admired, 
they  praised,  they  extolled  your  abilities.  I  speak  not  of  those 
whom  the  walls  of  Paris  enclosed,  nor  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
neighbouring  or  more  distant  provinces:  from  you  they  as  ardent- 
ly sought  for  wisdom,  as  if  all  its  treasures  had  been  Uiere  locked 
up.  In  a  word,  moved  by  the  splendor  of  your  genius,  by  the 
charms  of  your  elocution,  and  by  die  acuteness  of  your  penetration, 
to  you  they  all  approached,  as  to  the  source  from  which  science 
flowed  in  the  purest  stream."  ' 

He  was  now  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  but  Paris  was  a  scene 
of  general  licentiousness,  and  he  could  not  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions of  debauchery  and  vice. 

^  Speaking  of  himself  at  this  period,  he  says:  ^^  It  is  in  the  lap  of 
prosperity  that  the  mind  swells  with  foolish  vanity;  its  vigor  is 
enervated  by  repose,  while  the  indulgence  of  pleasure  completes 
the  victory.  At  a  time,  when  I  thought  myself  the  first  philoso^ 
pher  in  Europe,  nor  feared  to  be  disturbed  in  my  seat  of  eminence, 
then  it  was,  that  I  who  had  been  a  pattern  of  virtue,  first  loosened 
the  rein  at  the  call  of  passion.  In  proportion  as  I  had  risen  higher 
on  the  scale  of  literary  excellence,  the  lower  did  I  sink  into  vicious 
depravity.  I  quitted  those  paths  of  virtue,  which  sdl  my  predeces- 
sors had  trodden  with  so  much  renoAvn.  Pride  and  pleasure  were 
the  monsters  that  subdued  me."  ' 

It  was  at  this  moment  his  acquaintance  began  with  the  accom- 
plished Heloisa,  she  had  just  reached  her  eighteenth  year,  he  was 
not  far  from  his  fortieth.  Heloisa  lived  at  Paris  with  her  uncle 
Fulbert  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  church,  who  had  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  the  education  of  his  niece. 

*  In  other  regards  niggardly,  here  he  was  profuse;  and  what* 
ever,  in  the  literary  arts  of  the  age,  the  best  masters  had  to  give, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  procure  for  Heloisa. — She  is  represented 
as  a  prodigy  in  science:  but  it  should  seem  as  if  her  encomiasts, 
willing  to  delineate  a  phenomenon  in  the  female  world,  had  brought 
together  every  excellence  their  minds  could  fancy,  and  had  pre- 
sented the  rich  gift  to  the  niece  of  Fulbert.  It  was  not  only  in  the 
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circles  of  Paris,  they  say,  that  her  name  was  familiar:  it  had  pene« 
trated  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  kiqgdom.' 

The  professor  of  theology  seems — ^and  indeed  he  stands  self- 
convicted — ^to  have  cherished  a  deliberate  scheme  of  the  most 
atrocious  villainy  against  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  this  unfortu- 
nate young  woman, 

*•  He  began  to  show  great  attention  to  some  of  Fulbert's  friends; 
and  when  he  thought  them  secure,  he  opened  to  them  his  wishes, 
which  were,  that  they  would  propose  to  the  good  man  to  take  him 
into  his  house  as  a  boarder.  Its  being  so  near  to  the  schools,  he 
said,  would  be  a  great  conveniency;  that  he  should  not  hesitate 
upon  terms,  however  high  they  might  be;  that  the  bustle  and  soli- 
citude, necessarily  attendant  on  house-keeping,  deranged  that 
equanimity,  which  study  called  for;  and  that  his  expenses  were 
heavier  than  he  could  conveniently  support.  Fulbert,  he  knew, 
was  very  fond  of  money;  and  as  the  first  of  his  desires  Was  to  pro- 
cure for  his  niece  every  means  for  her  further  improvement,  he 
trusted,  that  his  proposal,  coming  in  so  eligible  a  form,  would  not 
be  rejected. — The  old  canon  swallowed  the  bait  with  eagerness. 
Money,  and  with  it  the  prospect  of  benefitting  Heloisa,  accorded 
with  jdl  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

*  When  Abeillard  had  obtained  the  old  man's  permission  to  re- 
move to  his  house,  the  first  thing  the  latter  proposed  to  him  was, 
that  he  would  take  some  charge  of  his  niece.  The  philosopher  as- 
sented. That  he  would  dedicate  much  of  his  time  to  her  instruc- 
tion, seemed  an  unreasonable  request:  finally,  however,  he  entreat- 
ed him  that,  should  he  have  any  vacant  moments  after  his  return 
from  school,  either  by  night  or  day,  them  he  would  give  to  Heloi- 
sa;  and  still  to  evince  how  much  he  prized  his  instruction,  it  was 
his  request,  he  said,  that  should  he  find  her  negligent  or  inatten- 
tive, he  would  chastise  her  severely. 

*  Viewing  this  simplicity  of  the  uncle,  I  was  not  less  astonished, 
observes  Abeillard,  than  if  I  had  beheld  a  shepherd  entrusting  his 
lamb  to  the  care  of  a  hungry  wolf.  He  committed  his  niece  to  me, 
to  be  taught,  and  to  be  corrected,  as  I  pleased;  which  in  fact,  was 
supplying  me  with  every  occasion,  not  only  of  gaining  her  afFec- 
tions,  but  likewise  with  a  power  of  forcing  her,  by  chastisement, 
to  comply  with  my  desires,  should  persuasion  prove  ineffectual. 
But  there  were  two  considerations,  with  which  all  suspicion  of 
evil  was  incompatible;  the  love  he  felt  for  Heloisa,  and  the  opinion 
he  entertained  of  my  virtue.' 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  sequel;  his  arts  were  but  too  suc- 
cessful. And  in  the  indulgence  of  his  guilty  love  he  became  ne- 
glectful of  his  school  and  his  reputation.  Their  connexion  was 
every  where  talked  of  before  her  uncle  discovered  it.  When  it  be- 
came known  to  him,  Abeillard  was  of  course  obliged  to  leave  the 
house;  and  soon  after  he  carried  off  Heloisa  in  the  nigh^,  and  con- 
veyed her  to  his  relations  in  Britanny.  Here  she  was  delivered  of 
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a  son,  for  whom  however  neither  one  of  his  parents  se6m  to  have 
felt  much  affection  or  solicitude— in  their  corresjpondence  they 
never  mention  him,  and  although  he  lived  to  he  a  canon  of  the 
church,  they  never  concerned  themselves  lA  the  smallest  degree  in 
his  behalf. 

Abeillard  now  offered  to  old  Fulbert  to  marry  Heloisa,  provided 
the  marriage  should  be  kept  secret,  llie  old  man  gladly  consented 
to  a  reconciliation  on  these  terms,  and  AbeiUard  wc^t  again  to 
Britany,  where  Heloisa  still  remained  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
her  back  to  Paris  to  be  married. 

Heloisa,  at  firsts  refused  to  marry  him,  urging,  besides  the  rea- 
sons which  Mr.  Pope  attributes  to  her,  that  Abeillard's  prospects 
of  advancement  in  the  church  would  be  thereby  destroyed,  and  his 
reputation  otherwise  injured. 

'  Is  it  by  disgracing  you  that  I  must  be  exalted?  What  reproach- 
es should  I  merit  from  the  world,  from  the  church,  from  the  schools 
of  philosophy,  were  I  to  draw  from  them  their  brightest  star:  and 
shall  a  woman  dare  to  take   to  herself  that  man,  whom  nature 
meant  to  be  the  ornament  and  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race? 
No,  Abeillard,  I  am  not  yet  so  shameless.— Then  reflect  cm  the 
state  of  matrimony  itself:  with  its  littlenesses  and  its  cares,  how 
inconsistent  is  it  with  the  dignity  of  a  wise  man!  St.  Paul  earnestly 
dissuades  from  it;  so  do  the  saints;  so  do  the  philosophers  of  an- 
cient and  modem  times.  Think  on  their  admonitions,  and  imitate 
their  example.--^!  will  suppose  you  engaged  in  this  honourable 
wedlock.     What  an   enviable   association;   the   philosopher  and 
chamber-maids,  writing  desks  and  cradles,  books  and  distaffs,  pens 
and  spindles!  Intent  on  speculation,  when  the  truths  of  nature  and 
religion  are  breaking  on  your  eye;  will  you  bear  the  sudden  cry  of 
children,  the  lullaby  of  nurses,  or  the  turbulent  bustling  of  disor- 
derly servants?  I  speak  not  of  your  delicacy  which,  at  every  tum^ 
must  be  disagreeably  offended.  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  these  in- 
conveniences, I  own,  can  be  avoided:  with  you  and  me,  Abeillard, 
it  must  be  otherwise. — In  the  serious  pursuits  of  wisdom,  I  am 
well  aware,  there  is  no  time  to  lose;  worldly  occupations  are  in- 
consistent with  the  state.  Is  philosophy  only  to  have  your  vacant 
hours?  Believe  me,  as  well  totally  withdraw  from  literature,  as  at- 
tempt to  proceed  in  the  midst  of  avocations.     Science  admits  no 
participation  with  the  cares  of  life.  View  the  sages  of  the  heathen 
world,  view  the  philosophising  sects  among  the  Jews,  and  among 
us  view  the  real  monks  of  the  present  day.     it  was  in  retirement, 
in  a  total  seclusion  from  noisy  solicitudes,  that  these  men  preten- 
ded to  give  ear  to  the  inspiring  voice  of  wisdom. — May  I  speak 
of  sobriety  and  continence,  Abeillard?  But  it  does  not  become  me 
to  instruct  you.  I  know,  however,  how  the  sages  of  whom  I  speak, 
did  live. — You  moreover  are  a  churchman,  bound  to  severer  du- 
ties. Is  it  in  wedlock  you  mean  to  practise  them?     Will  you  rise 
from  my  side  to  sing  the  holy  praises  of  the  Lord? — The  preroga^ 
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ftive  of  the  church  may  perhaps  weigh  lightly  with  ytJu;  aupportr 
then  the  charactei'  of  a  philosopher:  if  you  have  no  respect  for  holy 
things,  let  common  decency  check  the  intemperance  of  your  de- 
signs.-^ocrates,  my  Abeillard,  was  a  married  man;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  life  has  been  set  up  as  a  beacon,  to  warn  his  follow- 
ers from  the  fatal  rock*  The  feats  of  Xantippe  are  upon  faithful 
record.— The  hidden  feelings  of  my  soul  shall  be  open  to  yoti. 
Abeillard||M|^  in  you  only  that  all  my  wishes  centre.  I  look  for 
no  wealth,  iib  alliancea,  no  provision.  I  have  no  pleasures  to  g^- 
tify;  no  will  to  serve  but  yours.  In  the  name  of  wife  there  may  be 
something  more  holy,  something  more  imposing:  but  I  vow  ta 
hlaven,  should  Augustus,  master  of  the  world,  offer  me  his  hand 
in  marriage,  and  secure  to  me  the  uninterrupted  control  of  th& 
universe,  I  would  deem  it  more  honourable  to  be  called  tbe  tni«- 
tress  of  Abeillard^  than  the  wife  of  Csesar.' 

But  they  were  married,  and  therein  does  Mr.  Pope  mostunfeir- 
ly  misrepresent  Heloisa,  She  did  become,  however  reluctantly, 
his  '  lawful,  wedded  wife.' 

She  persisted  in  keeping  the  secret,  notwithstanding  her  uncle'e 
anxious  wish  to  make  it  knownn-his  friends  complained  and  re-^ 
monstrated,  and  Heloisa  was  removed  by  her  husband  to  the  con«^ 
vent  of  Argenteuil.  Fulbert  and  his  relations  now  planned  their^ 
scheme  of  vengeance  against  AbeiUard^  and  the  mutilation  oi  his- 
person  was  performed  by  the  hired  instruments  of  ^eir  malice.  A 
dreadful  punishment  was  inflicted  on  such  of  the  offenders  as  were 
arrested,  and  Fulbert  was  deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  hi^  eff^cto, 
lyere  confiscated.  ••' 

but  the  vengeance  dealt  upon  his  enemies,  could  not  solace^ 
Abeillard  for  the  ridicule  and  disgrace  brought  on  him  by  this 
t^-ansaction. 

'  The  philosophy,  he  had  studied,  was  not  of  ^nature  to  speak 
comfort  to  him;  of  religion  he  knew  little  more  than  its  splendid 
theory;  and  his  gre?it  talents,  the  display  of  which  had  given  ex- 
altation to  his  name,  being  once  brought  low,  would  only  serve  to 
add  weight  to  his  depression.  His  friends  in  vaip  consoled  him: 
their  pity  could  but  hurt  his  pride;  and  their  advice,  he  knew,  w^a 
unsupported  by  truth  and  the  opinions  of  the  world.  Like  Prome- 
theus, he  felt  the  vulture  at  his  breast.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he 
says,  it  was,  that  he  looked  to  the  cloister,  as  the  only  place,  which, 
at  once,  could  bury  his  shanie,  and  hide  him  from  the  observation^ 
of  mortals. — He  communicated  his  design  to  Heloisa,  and  propos- 
ed that  she  should  inaitate  his  example.' 

^eloisa  who  had  not  reached  her  twentieth  year,  obeyed  witk« 
reluctance.  But  she  did  obey. 

*  It  was  not  religion,  says  she,  which  called  me  to  the  cloisters; 
I.  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth;  but  you  ordered,  and  I  obeyed^* 
-"nThe  sacrifice  was  not  yet  complete.  She  had,  indeed,  promised 
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to  comply  with  his  injunctions;  but  was  he  sure,  should  he  fimt 
engage  himself,  and  leave  her  at  liberty,  that  she  might  not  violate 
her  promise,  and  return  to  the  world.  He  was  therefore  cruel 
enough  to  signify  his  suspicions,  and  it  in$ist,  tKat  she  bound  her- 
self first.  *  When  you  had  resolved. to  quit  the  World,  ihe'  says  to 
him,  I  followed  you;  rather  I  ran  before  you.  |t  seems,  you  had 
the  image  of  the  patriarch^s  wife  before  yoxir  tyt,i.  Ypu  leairedl' 
might  look  back;  9nd  therefore  before  you  could  su|i|iider  yi^tif 
own  liberty,  I  was  to  be  devoted.  In  that  one  instafice,  1  confdati^' 
your  mistrust  of  me  tore  my  heart.  Abeillard,  I  blushed  ibr  yp^^ 
Heaven  knows,  had  I  seen  you  hastening  to  perdition,  at  a  ^indlb" 
word,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  have  followed,  or  'to  himj^ 
preceded  you.  My  soul  was  no  longer  in  my  own  possessiiori.' '  *^ 

Abeillard  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  profligate  manned  oi 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Denys,  and  his  scholars  being  anxiou;i, 
for  his  return,  he  left  the  abbey,  and  resumed  the  occupation  of  9 
teacher  of  theology.  He  did  not  return  to  Paris  but  established  his 
school  in  the  country. 

^The  conflux  of  scholars  was  incessant:  there  were  nohal|it»> 
tions  to  receive  them,  nor  could  the  country  supply  food  for  t^e 
multitude. — Some  authors  speak  of  more  than  three  dioQsand,  whp, 
at  one  time,  attended  his  lessons.— How  scarce  must  have  htpK^ 
the  means  of  instruction;  or  how  ardent  the  thirst  to  acquire!  it^ 
when  the  reputation  of  one  man  could  excite  such  a  ferm^t  m 
Europe!*  .•     :»  -w 

He  was  soon  induced  to  publish  his  theological  system  In  d^tw 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  Introductio  ad  Theologiam^  his  eneniick 
accused  him  of  heresy,  and  a  synod  was  assembled  at  Soisnons^'fw 
die  archbishop  Rodolphus,  and  after  the  mockery  of  a  trid  he  Wo 
sentenced  to  bum  his  book.  He  obeyed  this  order,  and  wwf'tiDBil 
obliged  to  read  aloud  the  'symbol  of  Athanasius^  as  att8t^f>hiB 
orthodoxy. 

'  The  cereniony,  with  all  its  circumstances,  was  too  humflialS^ 
the  greatest  man  in  the  literary  world  was  reducejd  to  the  pui^rafe 
task  of  reading  his  profession  of  faith;  any  child,  sa;^s  he,  xbij^ 
have  done  as  much. — He  read,  he  sighed,  he  sobbed,  he  irept; 
whilst  his  enemies  exulted,  and  the  council,  in  secret  trhithph,  lboi« 

ed  down  on  the  fallen  man.'  -  rr 

^  ■'.   ■  ■ .         ■  ■  J- 

:  After  a  short  confinement  at  St.  Medard,  he  was  permitted  .1^ 
retire  again  to  St.  Denys.  But  he  did  not  live  long  in  traiyiulIKty^ 
a  quarrel  with  the  monks  of  that  abbey,  and  the  danger  of  tux^er 
ecclesiastical  censures,  drove  him  to  seek  for  safety  in  a.hast]^ 
flight.  He  was  threatened  with  exconununication  if  he  did  not  re|; 
turn  to  St.  Denys,  but  softer  much  difliculty  obtained  permission  to 
retire^  on  condition  that  he  would  seek  a  solitary  abode, ^nd  never, 
again  subject  himself  to  monastic  rules,  a  condition  imposed  l>y 
the  jealousy  of  the  new  abbot  of  St:  Denys,  who  was  unwUUng  that 
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any  other  monastic  institution  should  appear  to  be  preferred  by 
Abeillard. 

^  As  formerly  he  bad  wandered  through  the  forests  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  had  observed  a  spot,  the  recollection  of  which  now  re- 
turned upon  his  mind*  It  was.  a  small  sequestered  vale,  surrounded 
by  a  wood,  not  distant  from  Nogent  sur  Seine,  and  a  rivulet  ran 
near  its  side.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  foot  of  any  mortal  had 
hitherto  disturbed  its  solitude.  To  this  place  Abeillara  hastened, 
and  he  spent  his  first  night,  as  did  the  other  teiiants  of  the  forest, 
protected  only  by  the  wide  branches  which  spread  over  his  head. 
Heloisa  says,  it  was,  at  that  time,  the  receptacle  of  wild  beasts, 
and  the  retreat  of  robbets;  that  it. had  not  seen  the  habitations  of 
men,  or  known  the  charms  of  domestic  life. — He  bad  one  compa- 
nion, who  was  an  ecclesiastic/ 

*  Abeillard,  delighted  with  thenovclty  of  his  situation,  (for  when 
the  mind  is  warmed  by  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  it  can  discover 
beauties  in  a  wilderness,)  waited  on  the  owners  of  the  land,  and 
expressed  to  them  his  wishes  of  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  their 
woods.  The  undertaking  was  then  no  unusual  thing;  and  they  very 
freely  gave  their  consent,  and  even  made  him  a  present  of  any  ex- 
tent of  soil,  he  might  choose  to  occupy.— ->The  philosopher  return- 
ed, and  had  soon  measured  out  the  district,  which  could' bound 
his  desires. — His  next  step  was  to  apply  to  the.  bishop  of  Troyes, 
in  whose  diocese  his  new  possessions  lay,  for  permission  tp  build 
a  small  oratory.  This  likewise  was  granted.--«*Without  loss  of 
time,  Abeillard  then  and  his  companion,  planned  the  new  building, 
and  with  the  same  hands  began  to  erect  it.  The  materials  were  not 
distant,  nor  was  great  skill  required  to  put  them  together.  They 
collected  some  boughs  of  trees;  these  they  tied  with  twigs;  and 
the  structure  rose  visibly  into  form  before  their  eyes. — Having 
completed  what  they  called  their  oratory,  and  solemnly  dedicated 
it  to  the  holy  Trinity,  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  unita- 
rian system,  which  his  enemies  had  also  imputed  to  him,  they  con- 
structed a  second  building,  which  was  to  be  their  own  dwelling. 
This,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  not  more  highly  finished  than  the 
temple  they  had  dedicated  to  their  Maker. 

*  When  it  was  publicly  known,  that  Abeillard  was  again  an  inde- 
pendent man,  and  had  seceded  entirely  from  the  world,  the  lovers 
of  science,  and  many  who  had  before  been  his  scholars,  inquired 
anxiously  for  his  abode,  resolved,  could  the  learned  solitary  be 
discovered,  to  put  themselves  under  his  tuition,  and  once  more  to 
draw  science  from  his  lips.  Their  search  was  soon  crowned  with 
success:  they  found  him  situated,  as  I  have  described,  in  the  forest 
near  Nogent;  and  they  opeined  their  wishes  to  him. — Abeillard  in 
vain  resisted;  he  saw  every  avenue  to  his  hermitage  filling  with 
young  men,  and  crowds  were  round  him,  before  he  had  time  to 
take  the  advice  of  his  friends,  or  to  consult  the  fetUngs  of  his  own 
heart. 
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*  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  number  of  Abeillard't 
scholars  exceeded  six  hundred,  situated  in  a  forest,  such  as  I  have 
described,  exposed  to  the  inclement  seasons,  without  a  single  con- 
venience to  smooth  the  rugged  life,  or  without  one  amusement^ 
excepting  what  literary  pursuits,  scientific  conversation,  and  their 
(»\vn  society  could  supply.  The  subjects  they  discussed  were 
either  philosophical  or  religious,  to  which  Abeillard  added  disser- 
tations on  the  moral  and  social  duties,  which  he  could  enliven  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  and  by  anecdotes  drawn  from 
sacred  and  profane  history.  But  it  matters  little,  as  I  have  else- 
where observed,  what  our  pursuits  be,  provided  they  excite  atten- 
tion, and  we  place  our  interest  in  them. — The  compositions  indeed 
of  Abeillard  I  can  read  with  little  pleasure;  they  are  jejune,  intri- 
cate, and  inelegant;  and  to  me  such  would  have  been  his  lectures. 
I  could  not  have  inhabited  the  Champagne  forests,  nor  have  tra- 
velled in  quest  of  such  literary  lore;  and  my  European  contempo- 
ries  will  not  dissent  from  me:  but  this  only  shows  that,  with  cir- 
cumstances, our  dispositions  vary,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more 
irrational,  than  to  measure  by  the  same  standard,  the  notions  and 
characters  of  two  ages  so  remote,  as  this  and  the  twelfth  century.' 

Tlieir  place  of  worship  being  enlarged  by  his  scholars,  he  dedi^ 
catt  d  it  to  the  Paraclet^  or  Holy-Ghost — a  step  at  which  great  of- 
fence was  taken;  and  Abeillard  was  again  in  fear  of  a  second  synod 
of  Soissons.  He,  therefore,  accepted  the  abbey  of  St.  Gildas,  a 
monastery  in  Little  Britanny,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  unan- 
imous voice  of  the  monks,  on  the  death  of  their  abbot.  About 
this  time,  a  claim  was  successfully  advanced  by  the  abbot  of  St. 
Den}s,  to  the  nunnery  of  Argenteuil,  where  Heloisa  had  resided 
seven  ytars,  and  had  been  elected  prioress^  the  next  station  in  dig.- 
nity  to  that  of  abbess.  She  and  the  nuns  were  of  course  ejected 
and  thrown  upon  the  world,  without  succour  and  without  friends. 
Abvrillard,  who  had  appeared  previously  to  have  forgotten  her, 
now  exerted  himself  in  her  behalf,  and  leaving  St.  Gildas,  he  made 
a  visit  to  Heloisa,  and  proposed  to  her  to  establish  herself  with  her 
nuns  at  Paraclet.  A  new  establishment  was  accordingly  formed 
there,  under  his  auspices,  and  Heloisa  was  chosen  abbess. 

^  Great  were  the  distresses  to  which  Heloisa  and  her  sisters  were 
at  first  exposed:  they  were  poor,  and  the  Paraclet  could  not  sup- 
ply them  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Cheerfully,  how- 
ever, they  submitted  to  their  fate,  and  they  practised,  as  they 
could,  the  duties  of  their  profession,  looking  up  to  him  for  sup- 
port, who  nourishes  the  brood  of  the  raven,  which  calls  to  him  tor 
food.  Heloisa  also,  in  the  same  submission  of  mind,  drew  addi- 
tional consolation  from  every  object,  with  which  was  joined  the 
dear  recollection  of  Abeillardl  But  soon  their  wants  were  reUeved. 
The  neighbouring  people,  whom  the  pious  behaviour  of  the  holy 
sisterhood  edified,  and  whom  their  distresses  moved  to  compas- 
sion, pame  in  to  their  assistance.    Nor  were  they  satisfied  to  ad- 
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tninister  a  mere  temporary  relief  :  Milo,lord  of  Nogent,  gave  them 
three  farms,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  which  lay  near  to 
their  inclosm'e;  Jie  also  allowed  them  to  cut  down  m  his/orest, 
suth  wood  as  tliey  might  want  for  firing  or  for  building.  Soon  af- 
ter his  niece  proitessed  herself  a  nun  at  die  Paraclet,  when  Milo 
mcres^ed  his  benefactions,  and  granted  them  a  right  of  fishery  in 
the  river,  which  ran  near  their  convent.  To  these  donations,  oth- 
ers were  added  by  the  nobility  of  the  country;  .Matilda,  countess 
of  Champagne,  was  particularly  liberal;  and  even  Louis,  king  of 
France,  would  be  numbered  amongst  their  benefact6rs.  The  Para*- 
clet  was  not  then  subject  to  his  laws;  but  he  granted  the  nuns  per- 
tnission  to  buy  and  sell  in  his  dominions,  without  paying  any  du- 
ties to  himself  or  successors  for  ever.  Such  liberal  and  unsolicited 
contributions  show  the  character  of  the  times. 

' "  In  a  single  year,"  says  Abeillard,  "  they  acquired  greater 
possessions,  than  would  have  fallen- into  my  hands,  had  I  laboured 
a  hundred  on  the  spot."  This  good  fortune  he  particularly  as- 
cribes to  the  powerful  efficacy  of  female  distress.  As  nature  has 
formed  women  weak,  and  little  able  to  provide  for  their  own  wants, 
their  petitions,  ht  thinks,  are  more  apt  to  move  us;  and  their  vir- 
tue, if  suffering,  \\  an  object  which  challenges  the  regard  of  God 
md  men.  ^^  But  lo  many  were  the  attractions,"  continues  he, 
*•  which,  in  the  cye^  of  every  beholder,  divine  providence  gave  to 
Heloisa,  that  bishops  viewed  her  as  a  daughter,  abbots  as  a  sister, 
and  the  laity  loved  her  as  a  mother.  Her  piety,  her  prudence,  her 
patience,  her  gentleness  of  character,  commanded  universal  admi- 
.  ration.  Seldom  she  appeared  in  public;  the  retirement  of  her  cell 
was  better  adapted  to  holy  meditation  and  to  prayer:  but  her  so- 
ciety was  ardently  sought  far,  and  strangers  wished  to  be  improved 
by  her  edifying  conversation.^' ' 

Abeillard  now  made  frequent  visits  to  fleloisa,  so  much  so,  that 
scandal  imputed  a  motive  to  him  very  different  from  that  of  giving 
spiritual  advice  to  her  and  the  nuns,  and  he  resolved  to  preserve 
his  reputation  for  sanctity,  by  turning  his  back  for  ever  on  the 
Paraclet. 

His  own  monks  at  St.  Gildas,  soon  began  to  give  him  trouble; 
dieir  lives  had  been  dissolute  and  irregular,  and  irritated  now  by 
the  strict  discipline  which  he  endeavoured  to  introduce,  they  made 
two  or  three  attempts  upon  his  life,  and  obliged  him  again  to  seek 
his  safety  by  a  precipitate  departure. 

He  found  redige  in  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  and 
in  this  retreat,  wrote  a  history  of  his  life,  and  a  letter  of  consola- 
tion to  a  friend. 

This  letter  was  exhibited  to  Heloisa,  and  drew  from  her  the 
epistle  which  Pope  has  so  beautifully,  though  so  unfaithfully  ver- 
sified. His  answer  was  cold  and  discouraging^  but  she  continued 
to  write,  and  many  letters  were  interchanged. 

Abeillard  was  again  arrargned4M£ore  an  ecclesiastical,  court,  at 
Sens — the  decision  of  the  court  or  council,  was  unfavourable;  ht 
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appealed  to  Rome,  and  resolved  on  going  thither,  b^t.f^ee^^cMl- 
no  further  than  the  monastery  of  Cluni.  * :   ..     .*      ' 

Here  he  was  kindly  received,  and  affecfionately  treated  iiyihc 
abbot  and  monks,  and  here  he  passed  the  short  r^miMsjl  of  hifl^. 
life.  He  expired  on  the  21st  of  April,  1 142^  in  the  sixty-jdhird  jWC 
of  his  age.  It  is  not  known  how  Heloisa  bore  the  tidings  of  hiy: 
death;  she  soon  after  wrote  to  the  abbot  of  Cluni,  to  remind  iAm  . 
that  Abeillard  had  requested  that  his  body  should  be  deposited  in 
the  cementery  at  Paraclet,  and  the  good  natured  abbot  dug  :)lil0 
up  out  of  the  grave  by  stealth,  and  carried  him  there.  He  was  vHr 
terred  there  with  great  pomp;  and  Heloisa,  twenty  yean  after, 
was  laid  by  him  in  the  same  tomb. 

Mr.  Beringeis  opinion  of  the  character  of  AbeUlard  is  not  very 
favourable. 

'  He  was  bom  with  uncommon  abilities,  and  in  a  better  age,  had 
they  been  directed  to  other  purposes,  their  (Usplay  might  hat»  ■ 
given  more  solid  glory  to  their  possessor,  and  more  read  advan- 
tage to  mankind.   But  he  was  to  take  the  world  as  he  fouhdl£,fbt . 
he  could  not  correct  its  vicious  taste,  nor,  indeed,  didf  he1ltt!ibmpt 
it.   On  the  contrary,  the  vicious  taste  of  the  age  seemed,  to  li^cora 
with  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  mind.  Hclo  ved  cbliti^dVet^ll^, 
was  pleased  with  the  sound  of  his  own  vbic^,  an4|  ib  the'^ouHlt- 
favourable  researches,  rather  looked  for  quiB^iles  and  evasive  M* 
phistry,  than  for  truth  and  the  conviction  of  i^ddoiiji^^HV  -^ia^^i^ 
disputatious  logician  therefore,  and  in  this  *coii%iSt^  all%ft^^hi- 
losophy.   His  divinity  was  much  of  the  same  ^bm|A^^;^'*  ri'*/f5^*' 

'  When  we  consider  him  as  a  writer,  not  tntich'  Iwirfe^iaij^lf^- 
added  to  his  praise.     He  is  obscure,  laboured,  ifod'^iiietef 
nor  do  I  discover  any  traces  of  that  getiius  and  5At^>eAQieyry'itf 
soul,  which  he  certainly  possessed,  and  which  rettdi^feU  hrak '  iMT 
formidable  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.    Even  wiiini^h6dc^t%(^' 
his  own  misfortunes,  and  is  die  hero  of  his  own  tato,  tlM  luc^'iii^ 
languid,  and  it  labours  on  through  a  tedious  and  digrMsi^fe^iutf^'' 
ration  of  incidents.    In  his  theological  tracts  he  ismiore  jiejiiB^,^ 
and  in  his  letters,  he  has  not  the  elegance,  nor  the  harmotij^, '  nolf"^ 
the  soul  of  Heloisa.   Therefore,  did  we  not  know,  how  mutll'hls 
abilities  were  extolled  by  his  contemporaries,  what'encomitfiMs  ll^ey'^' 
gave  to  his  pen,^  and  how  much  the  proudest  disputantip of  the  ag^'; 
feared  the  fire  of  his  tongue,  we  certainly  should  be  mdiiled  w  ' 
say,  perusing  his  works,  that  Abeillard  was  not  an  *  uttcommMm  i ' 
man.  ...:■-■' 

^  Nor  was  he  uncommon  in  his  moral  character.  He  had  not  to ' 
thank  nature  for  any  great  degree  of  sensibility,  that  sourccf  of '^ 
pain  and  of  pleasure,  of  virtue  and  of  vice.  Thrown,  from  eftiiy* ' 
youth,  into  habits  which  could  not  meliorate  his  dispositions^  he  ' 
became  selfi^sh,  opiniative,  and  vain-glorious.  What  did  not  serve  ^ 
to  gratify  his  own  humour,  called  for  little  of  his  regard*  He  ^^ 
wished  to  appear  above  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  for  his 
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giiloaophy-n^s'iiot'df  a  siktulre'tD'malre  hifri^he  friinid'of  maii.' 
f  religion,  he  knew  little  more  than  tBe^jJltnidid  theory";  and  Its 
amiable  prece2>t8  w^re  Itoo  c^idUs  vtnd  fsiMliiir  i6  etiga^e  the  lit^ 
tentioti;  and  thodifjr  the  heart,  of  an^abstfaSe'atid  sp^ectilative  rei.-^ 
soner.   When  he  fovted  tt6lOTs)E^*it■l^a35  nSfhrft^^         nbr  hrfy 
charms,  nor'  her  abilities,  nor  ^ Mr  Viilie8,^TWife^^  he  IdVedj'  he 
sought  only  his  buHi  gratlficatioh/and  iii  its  jpursiiit^  xlb  ■  repulsion 
of -innocence '  cbiild  thWftrt  hlin,'  rio  voice '  of  diity^  of  fnetidsfiijp,  of 
mfguktded  cdnfideiicer/cfoi&ia  imj)ede  his  hciidlctog^^  progress.- '  He- 
sufiferi^d;  aiid  frorii  that  hibihcnt  mher,  he  iSecame' a  man.   We" 
may  Uanie  hina,  perhaps,  that  he^houid  so  easily  forget  Heloisa; 
but  I  have  said,  that  he  never  really  loved  her.    More  than  other 
men;  he  was  not  free' to  command  his  aifections;  and  from  naotives 
of  religion,  perhaps  even  of  compassion,  he  wished  in  her  breast 
to  check  that  ardent  flame,  which  burned  to  no  other  purpose, 
than  to  render  her  heart  miserable  and  her  life  forlorn.' 

(  To  be  continued.) 

Art.  II. — Memoirs  of  the  Public  'and  Private  life  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan^  with  a  particular  Ac- 
count of  his  Family  and  Connexions.  By  John  Watkins,  LL.D. 
2  vols.  4to.  pp.  Z^.  London  1819. 

[From  the  MoDthly  ReTJeiF.] 

"PEW  periods  of  our  parliamentary  history  have  been  richer  ift^ 
-^  brilliant  orators  than  the  American  war  imd  the  era  of  the' 
French  revolution;  the  eloquence  of  Burke  having  Served  as  the- 
middle  link  between  lord  Chatham  on  the  6ne  hand,  and  Fox,  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Sheridan  on  the  other.  The  public  poss668 
both  biographical  memoirs  and  the  substance  of  the  principal' 
speeches  of  all  these  distinguished  senators,  with  the  exception  of 
Sheridan,  on  whom  Dn  Watkins  has  undertaken  to  bestow  thid 
tribute  of  national  regard;  and  to  .whom  another  testimony^  we  un- 
derstand, will  shortly  be  paid  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  translator  of 
Anacreon,  no  doubt  with  more  brilliancy  of  effect,  aiid  more  fer- 
vor of  attachment,  patriotic  and  political:  whether  with  more  jus- 
tice»  we  cannot  undertake  to  prognosticate.  In  performing  his  task, 
the  doctor  gives  his  readers  an  assurance  that  he  has  spared  no 
pains  in  examining  printed  authorities,  and  that  he  has  likewise 
had  access  to  a  number  of  family-papers:  ah  advantage  particular- 
hjT  necessary  in  the  case  of  Sheridan;  who,  in  addition  to  his  par- 
liamentary exertions,  had,  from  his  connection  with  the  drama,  a 
very  considerable  share  of  private  business. '  The  author  adds  far- 
ther that  he  has  executed  his  duty  with  strict  impartijflity;  a  course 
which,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  shbw,  he  is  likely  to  ht 
considered,  by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  having  at  least 
carried  to  a  rigorous  extreme:  while  alt  readers  must  Object  to  his 
prolixity,  of  which  he  gives  a  striking  proof  in  the  outset  of  the 
work,  filling  above  100  qiaarto  page*  wHH  the^taehioli^  of  Btr. 
S.*8  grandfather  and  father.  The  former  was  an  intimate  acquaint- 
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aoce  of  Swift,  and  might  have  derived  a  comfortable  support  for 
his  family  from  keeping  in  Dublin  a  classical  seminary  on  a  large 
scale,  had  he  not  frustrated  the  fairest  hopes  by  an  incurable  ver- 
satility. This  unfortunate  disposition  was  equally  conspicuous  in 
the  conduct  of  his  son;  who  was  brought  up  to  the  stage,  and.  re- 
ceived with  considerable  favour  both  in  Dublin  and  London,  but 
was  perpetually  turning  aside  into  schemes  -unconnected  with  his 
profession;  having  made  himself  known  not  only  as  the  author  of 
Lectures  on  Elocution  and  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  but  as 
an  ardent  advocate  for  an  altered  system  of  education.  He  was 
thus  perpetually  involved  in  debt,  and  obliged  to  change  his  resi* 
dence  not  only  from  Ireland  to  England,  but  from  England  to 
France. 

Richard  Brinsley  was  the  second  son  of  this  literary  speculator^ 
and  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1751.  His  early  education  was  mana* 
ged  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  oreat  merit;  and,  in  his  twelfth 
year,  he  was  sent  to  Harrow:  where,  with  much  aptitude  for 
prompt  acquisition,  he  was  remarkable  for  no  small  share  of  that 
indolence  which  in  after-life  so*  materially  clouded  the  display  of 
his  talents.  Dr.  Parr,  at  that  time  a  junior  teacher  in  the  school, 
is  said  to  have  quickly  perceived  his  powers,  and' to  have  exerted 
himself  to  draw  them  forth:  but  the  doctor's  removal  to  Cam- 
bridge took  place  soon  afterward,  and  was  fdilowed  by  a  more  se- 
^l",  vere  and  affecting  loss  to  young  Sheridan,  the  deatli  of  his  mo- 

ther. He  was  thus  early  left  to  provide  for  himself:  his  father^ 
full  of  his  new  scheme  of  education,  contemplating  no  other  line 
for  his  sons  than  the  management  of  academies; — an  employment 
which  would  never  have  accorded  with  the  buoyant  spirits  and 
f  shining  talents  of  Richard.  The  first  remarkable  event  in  the  life 

of  the  latter  was  an  attachment  to  Miss  Linley;  who  at  an  early 
age  was  the  admiration  of  Bath  for  her  beauty  and  musical  ac- 

i\  complishments;  and  whose  friends  opposed  a  connection,  which 

offered  so  little  prospect  of  comfort.  The  marriage,  however,  took 
place  clandestinely:  which  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  rumours,  and 

'%  to  a  sanguinary  though  not  fatal  duel  between  Mr.  S.  and  a  cap- 

tain Mathews,  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  circulation 
of  these  reports.  Some  time  afterward,  viz.  in  1773,  Mr.  S.  was 
entered  a  member  of  the  middle  temple,  less  with  an  intention  of 
following  up  the  law,  (for  he  was  never  called  to  the  bar,)  than  of 
satisfying  his  wife's  relations  that  he  was  not  without  the  prospect 
of  a  profession. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  his  career,  Sheridan  exhibited  a  sin- 
gular inattention  to  the  value  of  money,  and  made  it  a  point  to 

Plj  withhold  his  wife  from  the  public  exhibition  of  her  talent,  though 

f.  the  rate  of  his  expenditure  rendered  a  large  income  indispensable; 

his  ambition,  even  at  this  time,  being  to  entertain  a  wide  circle  of 
visitors.  At  last,  he  consented  to  a  compromise,  and  permitted  his 
wiite  to  have  private  concerts;  a  plan  which  produced  a  handsome 
reti^ra  both  in  Bath  and  London:  but,  their  expenses  requiring 
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still  an  additional  income,  he  determined  to  write  fipr  the  stage; 
His  first  production,  the  comedy  of  The  Rivals^  was  brought  for- 
wards at  Covent-Garden  in  January,  1775,  and  was  received,  after 
a  few  retrenchments  and  improvements  in  the  cast  of  the  perfor- 
mance^ with  great  approbation:  but  his  grand  introduction  to  pub- 
lic favour  was  the  comic  opera  of  The  Duenna^  which  was  acted 
with  rapturous  applause  during  75  nights,  being  ten  more  than  the 
run  of  the  well  known  opera  of  Gay.  His  reputation  was  now  es- 
tablished as  a  dramatic  writer  of  the  first  class:  and  he  became  in- 
timate not  only  with  Burke,  who  was  then  in  his  meridian,  but 
with  the  literary  veterans  who  were  shortly  to  be  carried  oflF  the 
scene.  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Johnson,  and  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.' 
Circumstances  soon  led  to  Garrick's  taking  part  in  a  transaction 
which  afforded  a  proof  of  unusual  confidence  in  his  young  friend; 
for,  on  his  retiring  from  the  direction  at   Drury-Lane,  in  June, 
1776,  Sheridan  was  admitted  to  a  considerable  share  in  the  pro- 
perty, and  management  of  the  theatre,  Garrick  was  owner  of  half 
of  the  theatre,  and  sold  it  for  S5,000/.5  of  which  15,000/.  were 
made  over  to  Ford,  10,000/.  to  Sheridan,  and  the  same  sum  to 
Sheridan's  brother-in-law,  Linley.  Sheridan,  being  at  that  time  not 
less  pressed  by  the  res  angustce  than  in  subsequent  years,  owed 
the  acquisition  of  so  considerable  a  share  solely  to  the  confidence 
of  his  friends  in  his  talent  for  writing:  the  money  was  advanced 
principally  by  Ford.     Under  the  guidance  of  Garrick,  Sheridan 
proceeded  to  make  improvements  in  several  comedies,  particularly 
The  Old  Bachelor^  The  Way  of  the  Worldy  and  Love  for  Love;  each 
of  which  he  rendered  extremely  popular.     In  other  plays,  such  atf 
The  Tempest  and  The  Relapse^  he  was  not  equally  fortunate:  but 
the  cloud  that  had  begun,  since  Garrick's  retirement,  to  over- 
hang the  theatre,  was  cleared  away  in  the  most  brilliant  ihanner 
before  the  end  of  the  season,  by  the  production  of  The  School 
for  Scandal^  which  was  first  acted  on  the  8th  of  May,  1777. 

In  1778,  Sheridan's  interest  in  Drury-Lane  acquired  a  great 
extension;  his  friends  having  purchased  for  him,  at  the  price  of 
nearly  40,000/.  the.  remaining  half  of  the  theatre,  and  consigned 
the  management  to  his  father.  The  latter  was  by  diis  time  of  more 
than  mature  age:  but  neither  his  temper  nor  the  general  character 
of  his  regulations  was  calculated  to  restore  unanimity.  Garrick 
died  in  January,  1779:  Mr.  Sheridan,  senior,  felt  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  the  management;  and  the  affairs  of  the  theatre  be-^ 
came  more  and  more  embroiled.  The  younger  Sheridan  was  not 
only  devoted  to  company,  and  averse  from  ^e  restraint  of  bust* 
ness,  but  was  actuated^  particularly  in  his  youneer  years,  by  a  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  speculation;  and  it  was  this  which  led  htm  first  to 
grasp  at  so  disproportionate  a  share  of  Drury-Lane,  and  even  to 
join  Mr.  Harris  in  the  purchase  of  the  Opera-house,  and  then  im- 
pelled him,  while  yet  under  the  age  of  thirty,  and  overpowered  by 
literary  engagements,  to  aim  at  a  seat  in  parliament.  His  intimacy 
with  Burke  and  Fox  xjtaturally  impress^  him  with  o^^oBitwr'^ 
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principles,  and  the  bad  success  of  the  American  war  seemed  like* 
ly  to  open  the  gates  of  office  to  the  leaders  of  that  side.  His  viva- 
city, his  readiness  at  repartee,  and  his  fluency  on  various  topics, 
made  him  the  delight  of  convivial  parties:  but  these  qualities  oc- 
casioned the  waste  of  many  precious  hours,  and  deprived  him  both 
of  income  and  the  means  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge. 
His  friends,  however,  thought  that  his  ready  elocution  would  ren- 
der him  an  useful  combatant  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  af- 
ter an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  borough  of  Honiton,  he  prevail- 
ed at  Stafford,  and  took  his  seat  in  parliament  in  the  end  of  1780, 
about  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Pitt.  He  soon  bore  a  part  in  the 
principal  debates,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  lord  North  in  die 
spring  of  1 782,  he  came  into  office  under  lord  Rockingham  as  one 
of  the  under  secretaries  of  state:  but  the  death  of  this  nohlemaB 
having  soon  caused  a  change  of  ministry,  Mr.  S.  fell  again  into 
the  opposition  ranks,  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  schemes  for 
parliainentar}'  reform.  Mr.  Pitt  being  now  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, under  lord  Shelbume,  and  attracting  much  attention  by 
his  powers  as  a  debater,  Mr.  S.  evidently  sought  opportunities  of 
coming  into  contact  with  his  youthful  opponent,  and,  if  he  could 
not  baffle  him  in  argument,  was  certainly  his  equal  in  repartee.  In 
a  dt'hate  on  the  ])cnding  negociations  for  peace  in  February,  1783, 
both  sides  manifested  considerable  personality,  and  Mr.  Pitt  made 
a  pointed  allusion  to  Sheridan's  dramatic  connections. 

' "  No  man,"  said  he,  "  admired  more  than  he  did  the  abilities 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  the  elegant  sallies  of  his  thought, 
the  gay  effusions  of  his  fancy,  his  dramatic  turns,  his  epigrammit- 
tic  points;  and  if  they  were  reserved  for  the  proper  stage,  they 
would  no  doubt  receive  what  the  honourable  gentleman's  abilities 
always  did  receive — the  plaudits  of  the  audience;  and  it  would  be 
his  fortune,  sui  plausu  gaudere  theatri.  But  this  was  not  the  pro- 
per scene  for  the  exhibition  of  these  elegancies."  '— 

^  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  explanation,  adverted  in  a  forcible  manner  to 
this  personality,  saying,  "  he  need  not  comment  on  it,  as  the  pro- 
priety, the  taste,  and  the  gentlemanly  point  of  it,  must  have  been 
obvious  to  the  house.  But,"  added  he,  ^^  let  me  assure  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  that  I  do  now,  and  will  at  any  time  whiin 
he  chuses  to  repeat  this  sort  of  allusion,  meet  it  with  the  most 
sincere  good-humour;  nay, — I  will  say  more.— flattered  and  ^- 
couraged  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  panegyric  on  nHy 
talents,  if  ever  I  again  engage  in  the  composition  he  alludes  to,  I 
may  be  tempted  to  an  act  of  presumption,  to  attempt,  with  an  irii- 
provement,  on  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  best  characters,  that  of  thft 
angry  hoy  in  the  A.lchymist." 

^  This  reciprocity  of  sarcastic  ridicule  occasioned  much  sport 
at  the  period;  and  the  whimsical  application  of  Sheridan's  drama* 
tic  reading  fixed  upon  his  opponent  an  appellation  which  he  did 
j^t  get  rid  of  for  many  years.' 
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^  Th^e  coalition  between  lord  North  and  >(r.  Fox  having  driven 
lord  Shelbume  from  the  helm^  Mr.  S*  came  again  into  office  in 
April,  1783,  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury;  and  he  con* 
tinned  in  that  situlttion  \mtil  the  fjailure  oC  lyir.  Fox's  well  known 
India-bill  enabled  the  royal  advisers  to  dismiss  the  ministers,  and 
soon  afterward  to  dissjolve  the  parliament.  In  spite  of  the  unpopu- 
larity caused  by  tlie  •coaUtion,  Mr.  S.  was  again  returned  for  Staf- 
ford, and  renewed  his  parliamentary  cpnnicts  with  Mr.  Pitt; 
which,  however,  claim.Utde.  attention  when  compared  with  the  re- 
putation which  he  acquir^  in  the  early  part  of  the  proceedings 
against  Mn. Hastings.  They  began  in  the  house  of  commons  m 
April,  178^  and  Mr.  S.,  being  chosen  by  the  managers  of  the 
prosecution  to  bring  forwards,  in  the  next  session,  the  charge  re- 
lative to  the  case  of  the  Begums  or  princesses  of  Oude,  found  in 
the  pathetic  circumstances  of  this  part  of  the  impeachment  an  am- 
ple field  for  the  display  of  his  oratory.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
effect  of  his  celebrated  speech  on  this  subject,.7th  February,  1787; 
a  speech  which  lasted  above  five  hours,  and  made  such  an  impres- 
sion as  to  call  forth  first  repeated  plaudits,  and  immediately  after- 
ward a  motion  for  adjournment^  that  the  ^^  members  might  have 
time  to  collect  their  scattered  senses,  and  exercise  a  sober  judg- 
ment when  removed  from  the  spell  of  the  magician." 

^  Mr.  Burke  declared  it  to  be  ^^  the  most  astonishing  effort  of 
eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  united,  of  which  there  was  any  re- 
cord or  tradition."  Mr.  Fox  was  not  behind-hand  with  the  leader 
.  of  the  impeachment  in  the  measure  of  his  panegyric;  for  he  said, 
"  All  that  he  had  ever  heard,  all  that  he  had  ever  read,  when 
Com]:>ared  with  it,  dwindled,  into  nothing,  and  vanished  lik<5  va- 
>90ur  before  the  sun."  Even  Mr.  Pitt  is  reported  to  have  acknow* 
)edged  ^^  that  it  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modem 
times,  and  possessed  every  thing  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish 
to, agitate  and  control  the  human  mind." ' 

The  eloquence  of  the  accusers  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  partial 
support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  having  led  a  majority  of  the  house  to  vote 
charges  of  impeachment  against  that  late  governor-general,  the 
next  display  of  the  talents  of  the  leading  managers  took  place  be- 
fore the  peers  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall.  Here  Mr.  Sherf- 
dan^s  oratorical  reputation  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his 
upeech  of  13th  June,  1788:  language  itself  seemed  too  pooMo  fiir- 
nish  adequate  expressions  for  the  Exuberance  of  his  mindf  and  the 
jiicture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  aged  princess  of  Oude  wai*  wrought 
.up  with  magical  effect.  "  This  day,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  **  has  Mr. 
Sheridan  made  a  display  of  talents  unparalleled  in  the  annals  pf 
oratory,  and  amazed  the  thousands  who  hung  with  raptttire  on  hts 
accents."  '  ■'^'"       '■'■•■' 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  contains  very  litlJe  of  the  pri- 
vate life  of  Sheridan^  whose  attention  was  now  sflntost  whoUy  en- 
grossed  by  parliamentary  business.  'Thd  kiii|f s  Sness  ki-  Ifik  4|K 
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peared  at  last  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  office  to  him  and  his  co- 
adjutors: but  their  imprudent  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  prince 
to  step  into  the  immediate  and  uncontrolled  exercise  of  the  ro3ral 
power  was  injurious  to  their  cause,  and  proved  not  the  lyxost  in- 
considerable of  the  means  which  enabled  Mr.  Pitt  to  preserve  a 
majority  in  parliament  until  the  king's  recovery.  The  next  grand 
political  question  was  the  French  revolution,  in  which  Sheridan  for 
a  time  took  part  with  Mr.  Fox,  both  dissenting  from  their  hither- 
to venerated  colleague  Burke.  The  difference  between  the  latter 
and  Sheridan  attracted  the  public  attention  less,  but  it  was  of  ear- 
lier date,  and  perhaps  of  deeper  foundation,  than  the  celebrated 
rupture  between  Burke  and  Fox.  Our  armament  against  Russia  in 
1 790,  the  debates  on  the  finances,  and  the  discussions  on  parlia- 
mentary reform,  all  furnished  favourable  occasions  for  the  exer- 
tion of  Sheridan's  elocution.  In  the  end  of  1792,  when  war  widi 
revolutionary  France  was  deemed  inevitable  by  the  ministry,  and 
when  Mr.  Fox  almost  alone  ventured  to  recommend  the  measure 
of  sending  an  ambassador  to  the  Jacobins  who  ruled  Paris,  She- 
ridan gave  a  cordial  support  to  his  political  leader;  treating  with 
ridicule  the  addresses  of  the  French  to  their  partisans  in  England, 
and  contending  that  there  was  no  sufficient  cause  for  plunging  the 
nation  into  hostilities.  The  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  subsequent 
overthrow  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  France,  and  the  final 
horrors  of  the  reign  of  Jacobinism,  unfortunately  concurred  to  give 
popularity  to  the  contest,  and  to  invest  with  an  appearance  ofne- 
cessity  tbat  which  many  judicious  men  regarded  at  first  as  a  need- 
less and  unfortunate  rupture.  At  last,  however,  the  separate  paci- 
fication of  Austria,  and  the  open  threat  of  invading  this 'country 
with  an  overpowering  force,  united  in  the  cause  those  who  had 
originally  been  most  adverse  to  it,  and  among  others  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan; who,  at  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  mutiny  in  the  fleet  m 
1797,  took  a  decided  part  with  government,  and,  some  time  after- 
ward,,gave  no  slight  stimulus  to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  day 
b}-  his  tragedy  of  Pitarro,  On  other  questions,  however,  he  con- 
tinued hostile  to  the  ministry,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  grand 
discussions  relative  to  the  union  with  Ireland.  Of  Bonaparte,  he 
at  fir^t  thought  favourably:  but  the  restless  and  aggrandising 
spirit  betrayed  by  him  in  the  year  of  peace  (1802)  effectually  un- 
deceived JVIf  •  Sheridan,  and  gave  rise  to  some  of  his  finest  parlia- 
mentary effusions. 

^  Though  in  the  tablet  and  volume  of  his  mind  there  tMkf  be 
some  marginal  note  about  cashiering  the  kin^  of  l^truria,  yet  the 
whole  text  is  occupied  with  the  destruction  of  England.  This  is 
the  first, vision  that  breaks  upon  him  through  the  gleam  of  the 
morning;  this  is  his  last  prayer  at  night,  to  whatever  deity  he  ad- 
dresses it,  whether  to  Jupiter  or  Mahomet^  to  the  goddess  of  bat- 
tles or  the  goddess  of  reason.' 

^  He  says  he  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence;  that 
he  is  an  envoy  of  God.    He  says  he  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
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of  Providence  to  restore  Switzerland  to  happiness,  and  to  elevate 
Italy  to  splendQr  and  importance.  I  think  he  is  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  to  mak^  the  English  love  their  consti- 
tution the  better;  to  cling  to  it  with  more  fondness;  to  hang  round 
it  with  greater  tenderness.' 

On  the  formation  of  the  Fox  and  Grenville  ministry,  in  Februa- 
ry 1806,  Mr.  SheridaQ  was  evidently  intitled  to  a  place  of  emolu- 
ment; although  his  careless  habits. made  It  altogether  undesirable 
to -introduce  him  into,  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  advi- 
sed him  to  accept  a  patent;  place,  as  affording  him  an  income  that 
would  be  secure  in  any  event:  but  this  he  declined,  less  perhaps 
from  a  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  new  ministry  than  from 
a  dread  of  the  odium  that  might  have  attended  such  a  choice.  We 
pass  over  his  election  for  Westminster  in  1806,  and  his  failure  in 
the  succeeding  summer,  when  a  change  of  ministers  led  to  a  dis- 
solution of  parliament.  He  was  then  returned  for  Ilchester,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  raised  their  voice  in  the  house  against  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen:  but  his  brilliant  day  was  now  beginning 
to  pass:  he  was  drawing  ta  his  sixtieth  year;  and  a  constitutiozx 
naturally  strong  had  been  much  shaken  by  incessant  irregularities. 
The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  spring  of  1812  led  to  a 
proposition,  real  or  ostensible,  for  the  introduction  of  the  op- 
position into  office,  and  Mr.  S.  has  been  Ibudly  blamed  for  secret- 
ly attempting  to  counteract  the  prospects  of  his  political  associates: 
but  we  have  no  room  to  dwell  on  this  mysterious  part  of  our  po- 
litics, particularly  aa,  at  the  general  election  which  ensued,  Mr.  & 
was  excluded  from  parliament.  His  circumstances  now  became 
more  embarrassed  than  ever:  his  health  declined,  rapidly;  and  it 
was  only  in  an  occasional  effusion  of  convivial  wit  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  recognize  the  last  star  of  the  most  brilliant  constellation  of 
British  orators. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  death  took  place  on  the  7th  of  July,  1816,  in  his 
65th  year:  he  had  been  twice  married,  having  lost  his  first  wife  in 
1792:  his  second,  the  present  widow,  was  Miss  Ogle,  daughter  of 
the  dean  of  Winchester:  who  bad  the  precaution  both  to  settle  her 
portion  on  herself  and  children,  and  to  prevail  on  Sheridan  to  set 
apart  a  farther  sum  from  the  sale  of  shares  in  the  theatre:  this 
formed  their  chief  resource  in  his  latter  years,  and  is  now  a  pro- 
vision for  his  only  surviving  son. 

The  habitual  imprudence  of  this  distinguished  character  is  per- 
fectly familiar  to  our  readers,  and  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the 
endless  disappointments  which  it  brought  on  him  in  political  as  well 
as  in  private  life:  but  the  extent  of  his  early,  errors,  through  vacil- 
lation and  speculative  ardor,  are  less  generally  known.  No  one 
could  have  a  more  favourable  introduction  into  the  highest'depart- 
roents  of  the  drama.  We  have  aeen  that,  aided  by  the  eoirhcils  of 
Garrick,  and  supported  by  monied  friends,  Sheridan  became,  be- 
fore his  28th  year,  almost  sole  proprietor  of  our  greatest  theatre^ 
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and  was  required  to  attend  only  to  the  higher  departments  of  the 
concern,  the  choice  of  managers  and  the  preparation  of  new  pieces; 
of  detail  of  every  kind,  whether  relative  to  the  actors  or  the  ex- 
penses of  the  theatre,  he  was  wholly  independent.  This  fair  pros- 
pect he  marred  by  an  impatience  to  figure  in  a  sphere  which  was 
not  only  entirely  different  from  his  proper  line,  but  already  occu- 
pied by  men  of  the  first  ability.  His  effusions  of  eloquence  on  Mr. 
Hastings's  trial  (1787  and  1788)  have  been  surpassed  by  no  ora- 
tor of  the  same  standing  in  parliament:  but  on  no  future  occasion 
did  he  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  these  displays.  His  whole  career, 
indeed  furnished  a  distressing  proof  of  native  talent  impeded  by  a 
want  of  culture;  illustrating  both  the  drama  and  the  senate  for  a 
season,  but  falling  into  the  shade  at  the  time  when  continued  ex- 
ertion would  have  brought  it  forth  in  augmented  splendor.  How 
different  is  this  from  the  account  which  we  had  occasion  to  render 
some  years  ago  (M.  R.  vol.  Ixxx.)  of  the  progress  of  Gibbon; 
whose  uncertainty  and  change  of  plan  lasted  only  until  he  had  fix- 
ed on  an  adequate  object;  and  who,  when  once  thoroughly  enga- 
ged, retired  from  parliament  and  the  attractions  of  a  town-life,  to 
dedicate  himself  with  unremitted  application  to  the  completion  of 
a  permanent  monument  of  fame. 

On  the  more  culpable  irregularities  of  Sheridan,  we  decline  to 
enlarge:  but  every  reader  of  sensibility  will  be  concerned  to  learn 
that  even  Mr.  Fox  had  latterly  conceived  (voL  ii.  p.  340)  an  aver- 
sion to  his  visits.  Of  his  carelessness,  the  public  have  heard  many 
anecdotes,  but  none  could  be  more  striking  than  an  admission  made 
by  himseljf  in  a  chancery-suit  connected  with  the  theatre;  in  which 
(vol.  ii,  p.  312)  he  acknowledged  that  a  letter  from  the  duke  of 
Bedford's  solicitor  had  lain  for  twelve  months  unopened  among 
his  papers.  Similar  negligence  was  evinced  in  the  spring  of  1799| 
when  the  tragedy  of  Pizarro  was  in  preparation  for  Drury-Lane. 
Tlie  original  play  of  Kotzebue  was  intided  The  Spaniards  in  Pe- 
ru; and  a  bad  translation  of  it,  having  been  shown  to  Sheridan  early, 
in  the  season,  was  immediately  adopted  by  him  as  the  basis  of  an 
improved  drama.  This  intention  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
person  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  a  new  tratislation 
was  commenced  by  him,  and  notice  sent  to  Sheridan  that,  unless 
the  sum  of  100/.  was  paid,  it  would  be  continued  and  printed. 
Sheridan,  aware  that  a  previous  publication  would  gready  injure 
the  success  of  the  piece,  complied  with  this  unhandsome  propo- 
sition, and  paid  the  money,  but  still  proceeded  slowly  with  his 
task.  Soon  afterward,  a  friend  informed  him  that  Mrs.  Plumptre 
had  been  engaged  to  translate  a  series  of  Kotzebue's  plays,  and 
among  others  The  Spaniards  in  Peru:  and  the  MS.  of  the  transla- 
tion was  shown  to  a  mutual  friend,  \vTio  prevailed  on  Mrs.  P.  to 
write  a  note  to  Mr.  S.,  stating  that,  according  to  her  previous 
agreement  with  the  bookseller,  the  translation  would  be  published 
in  about  six  weeks,  unless  Mr.  S.  wished  for  a  longer  delay. 
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^  A  mondi  elapsing  without  Mrs^  PlQti(i{>t»e'sl  hearing  any  thing 
more,  she  natundly  concluded  ^at  Mt;  SHerkiiih  wafS  grown  in- 
different upon  the  subject,  and  the  translation  was  printed,  when, 
two  days  before  it  was  to  be  published,  he  ttiade  his  proposed 
visit.  He  was  full  of  apologies  for  not  having  sooner  paid  attenr 
tion  to  her  note,  but  said  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  only  read  it 
the  day  before.  "  AH  the  notes  and  letters  I  receivfe,"  he  said, 
^^are  thrown  into  a  bag,  and  I  read  them  when  I  am  at  leisure. 
It  so  happened  that  a  longer  period  than  usual  elapsed  without  my 
looking  them  over;  but  yesterday,  when  I  Went  into  the  comitry, 
I  took  the  bag  with  me,  read  the  letters  in  the  icarriage^  Ad  there 
I  found  your  note."  ' 

Fortunately,  in  this  case  there  was  no  unhandsome  intention, 
and  the  publication  of  the  translation  was  postponed. 

It  has  often  happened  to  celebrated  orators  to  lower  themselves 
in  the  scale  of  reputation  by  venturing  to  appeal  to  the  public  in 
print!  but  such  was  not  the  fate  of  Sheridan,  whose  printed  com- 
positions were  eminently  successful,  because  they  were  works  of 
imagination,  and  in  no  way  dependent  on  e:&tent  of  research.  His 
erudition,  if  we  except  the  classics  and  English  poetry,  was  very 
limited:  in  the  transaction  just  mentioned,  he  begged  from  Mrs. 
Plumptrc  a  copy  of  her  translation,  *  as  he  was  much  perplexed 
with  those  he  had,'  and  was  quite  unacquainted  with  German. 
"  Indeed,"  he  said,  (vol.  ii.  p.  296".)  "  I  know  nothing  of  modem 
languages:  I  can  with  difficulty  puzzle  out  a  sentence  of  French 
by  the  help  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary."  It  was  some  years  pre- 
vious to  this  (in  1796)  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Ireland 
to  impose  on  the  public  the  MS.  of  Vortigern  as  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  Shakspeare.  Sheridan,  after  a  slight  inspection  of  the 
papers,  agreed  to  purchase,  the  play  for  the  theatre;  and  it  is 
amusing  to  observe  the  impressions  of  a  mind  so  penetrating  and 
judicious,  but  ^oo  indolent  to  make  that  thorough  investigation 
which  the  importance  of  the  matter  required. 

^  Previous  to  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  he  and  Richardson 
went  to  inspect  the  fair  copy  of  the  play  which  had  been  made 
from  the  manuscript.  After  perusing  several  pages,  Mr.  Sheridan 
came  to  one  line  which  was  not  strictly  correct,  upon  which,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Ireland,  he  remarked,  "  This  is  rather  strange;  for 
though  you  are  acquainted  with  my  opinion  as  to  Shakspeare,  yet, 
be  it  as  it  may,  he  certainly  always  wrote  poetry."  Having  perused 
a  few  pages  further,  he  again  paused,  and  laying  down  the  manu- 
script, spoke  to  the  following  effect:  "  There  are  certainjy  some 
bold  ideas;  but  they  are  crude  and  undigested.  It  is  very  odd; 
one  would  think  that  Shakspeare  must  have  been  very  young  when 
he  wrote  the  play.  As  to  the  doubting  whether  it  be  really  his, -or 
not,  who  can  possibly  look  at  the  papers  and  not  helievo  th^m  an* 
cient?"' 
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After  these  various  anecdotes  and  observations  on  Sheridan,  we 
must  close  our  report  by  a  few  remarks  on  his  biographer.  It  has 
been  often  remarked  that  the  task  of  writing  a  life  has  a  strong  ten^ 
dency  to  inspire  the  narrator  with  partiality,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  public  being  so  largely  supplied  with  biographical  paneg}'ric8: 
but  such  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Watkins;  who,  at  one 
time  cold  and  at  another  time  hostile  to  Mr.  S.,  runs  the  risk  of 
being  suspected  by  the  ardent  friends  of  the  orator  to  have  under- 
taken the  task  with  a  view  to  depreciate  his  reputation.  We  can 
scarcely  turn  to  a  chapter  in  the  second  volume  that  does  not  con-^ 
tain  charges  not  only  of  imprudence  but  of  intemperance,  vehe- 
mence, and  inconsistency:  in  short,  almost  the  only  passages,  in 
which  the  biographer  deigns  to  bestow  an  approving  epithet,  ^re 
those  in  which  Mr.  S.  is  represented  as  differing  from  his  ppposi-; 
tion-friends,  and  giving  (vol.  ii.  p.  3170  ^  temporary  support  to 
government.  If  it  were  not  to  be  wished  that  the  life  of  Sheridacf 
should  be  written  by  an  oppositionist,  Dr.  W.  is  evidently  in  the 
contrary  extreme;  being  a<i verse  to  all  the  points  for  which  Sheii' 
dan  contended  most  eagerly;  viz.  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  the  maintenance  of  peaces 
with  the  French  revolutionists.  In  his  ardor  for  the  ministerial 
cause,  Dr.  W.  very  good  naturedly  takes  it  for  granted  (yoL  ii. 
pp.  120.  247.)  that  Mr.  John  Reeves,  and  other  declamatory  n^pn^ 
bers  of  the  loyal  associations  in  1793,  were  influeqced  by  no  pri« 
vate  calculation,  but  were  actually  hurried  by  patriotic  ze^l  in^ 
that  course  which  so  soon  led  them  into  offices  under  govenuacut. 
In  several  parts  of  the  book,  (such  as  vol.  ii.  p.  170,)  we  have 
much  irrevalent  matter;  in  others,  (vol.  ii.  p.  126.)  a  strange  ol?(- 
scurity  in  the  expression:  but  the  great  faults  of  Dr.  W.  are  difc 
f useness  and  want  of  discrimination.  Instead  of  selecting  the  lead- 
ing points  of  his  subject,  and  rigorously  excluding  all  suborcUnsJte 
matter,  he  has  spoken  more  or  less  of  almost  every  debate  in  wbicH 
Sheridan  took  a  part;  so  that  nothing  is  exhibited  ip  a  forqbl(; 
light,  and  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  without  apy  distinct 
preference  of  one  part  of  his  speeches  to  another.— The  decora^ons 
of  the  volume  consist  of  three  engravings;  the  first,  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  from  a  painting  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  and  t^c 
others  being  portraits  of  his  first  and  his  second  lady. 

Art.  III. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Persia^  in  the  Suite  of  thet 
Imperial  Russian  Embassy,  in  the  year  181 7.  By  Moritz  von 
Kotzebue,  Captain  on  the  Staff  of  the  Russian  Army,  &q.  &c.  &c. 
Translated  from  the  German.    Illustrated  by  Plates.   X  vol.  8vo. 

[From  the  European  iMagazine.] 

PERSIA  is  one  of  those  countries  which  present  the  most  re* 
pulsive  and  discouraging  obstacles  to  the  researches  of  an  ordi^ 

nary  traveller.  The  dreary  desolation  of  a  great  part  of  its  territory; 

the  cloister-like  and  sepidchral  dulness  of  its  towns;  the  total  sechi- 
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sion  of  one  half  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  unaccommodating  and 
intractable  apathy  of  the  other;  the  absence  of  a  public  pi^essj  and 
the  want  of  facilities  for  circulating  epistolary  correspondence,  are 
considerations  which  would  depress  the  steal  and  relax  the  indus- 
try of  the  most  ardent  inquirer,  who  could  resort  only  to  the  com- 
mon sources  of  information.  When  we  reflect  also  that  the  nature 
of  the  climate  is  such,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  journey  after 
sunset,  and  to  sleep  during  the  day,  we  may  imagine  it  possible 
for  a  stranger  to  travel  from  Laristan  to  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
without  enabling  himself  to  draw  up  a  more  circumstantial  account 
of  the  country,  than  a  topographer  would  be  qualified  to  give  of 
Oxford,  after  a  midnight  walk  through  that  venerable  city. 

The  case  is  for  different  with  a  traveller  who,  on  enterirfg  Persia, 
is  amply  provided  with  letters  of  introduction,  and  with  creden- 
tials which  place  him  in  immediate  and  familiar  communication 
with  the  inhabitants.  It  is  to  such  facilities  that  we  owe  the  per- 
spicuous  and  interesting  details  recorded  by  colonel  Johnson  in  his 
journey;  and  to  the  same  advantages,  united  with  those  of  a  resi- 
dent public  fimctionary,  we  are  indebted  for  the  luminous  re- 
searches of  sir  John  Malcolm,  and  for  the  picturesque  and  lively 
delineation  of  Persian  society  and  manners  in  the  volumes  of  Mr. 
Morier.  These  works  have  withdrawn  the  veil  which  intercepted 
from  our  view  so  ancient  and  renowned  a  nation;  they  have  di- 
minished, if  we  may  so  say,  the  idea  of  its  remoteness  and  have 
gone  far  to  remove  that  barrier  of  prejudice,  by  which,  more  than 
by  the  interposition  of  rivers  and  mountains,  Asia  has  been  dis- 
united from  Europe.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  present 
narrative,  which  is  a  very  estimable  accompaniment  to  the  writ- 
ings of  our  own  countrymen  respecting  Persia.  Accustomed  as 
we  have  been,  to  judge  of  that  kingdom  on  the  testimony  of  En- 
glishmen, it  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  their 
statements  with  those  of  foreigners,  who  have  contemplated  the 
subject  with  other  feelings  and  other  views.  It  peculiarly  concerns 
us  to  ascertain  what  has  been  said  in  Russia,  respecting  the'  coun- 
try in  question;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  volume  before  us  will  be 
ot  indubitable  service,  as  it  in  some  degree  partakes  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  official  document.  Captain  Kotsebue  was  attached  as  an 
employe  to  the  suite  of  General  Jermoloft*,  on  his  recent  embassy 
to  Persia,  and  appears  to  have  successfully  availed  himself  of  the 
peculiar  opportunities  for  observation,  which  such  a  situation  af- 
forded him.  He  has  brought  together  a  number  of  curious  anec- 
dotes relative  to  the  leading  individuals  in  the  Persian  court,  and 
others  illustrative  of  the  general  character  of  the  people,  with 
whom,  he  and  his  companions,  appear  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
perfect  friendship,  and  even  intimacy.  In  his  account  of  various 
mteryiews  and  visits,  we  trace  instances  of  that  facility  which  has 
been  often  remarked  in  the  Russians,  of  accommodating  themselves 
to  the  genius,  disposition,  and  usages  of  any  foreign  nation  among 
whom  they  happen  to  reside.    With  respect  to  the  mission  itself. 
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it  appears,  from  what  captain  Kotzebue  has  thought  fit  to  disclose, 
to  have  been  merely  an  affair  of  state-ceremony,  a  renewal  of  pro- 
fessions of  amity  between  the  two  powers,  and  a  reciprocation  of 
good  wishes,  testified  by  the  usual  interchange  of  presents  and 
compliments  de  part  et  d^ autre.  With  excusable  partiality,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Russian  ambassador  was  received 
with  honours  and  distinctions  which  had  never  before  been  mani- 
fested to  the  representative  of  any  sovereign  upon  earth;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  amusing  to  observe  the  frankness  and  spirit  with  which  his 
English  translator  exposes  and  corrects  these  exaggerations. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  study  the  character  of  the 
Persians,  to  inquire  into  their  domestic  establishments,  the  condi- 
tion of  their  females,  the  state  of  education  among  them,  and  the 
extent  of  their  intellectual  resources,  we  would  recommend  this 
volume,  as  presenting  in  a  small  compass,  a  varied  fund  of  infor- 
mation. The  perusal  is  very  entertaining,  for  the  writer*s  mode  of 
narrating,  partakes  more  of  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman,  than  of 
the  sentimental  dulness  of  a  German.  In  adverting  to  a  specimen, 
we  may  proceed  at  once  to  the  court;  and  passing  over  the  cere- 
monials of  audience,  select  the  following  picture  of  the  shah  on  his 
throne. 

'  His  majesty  is  of  a  middle  stature;  of  his  face,  nothing  is  seen 
but  two  large  fine  eyes;  the  rest  is  concealed  by  his  beard,  which 
hangs  down  to  his  knees.    It  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Persia,  «nd 
it  is  invoked  on  all  occasions  calling  for  the  most  sacred  testi 
mony. 

^  He  sat  upon  a  golden  throne,  richly  ornamented  with  real 
stones.  It  was  shaped  like  one  of  our  old-fashioned  chairs.  On 
the  first  step  there  was  worked  a  bas-relief  of  a  tiger  in  gold. 

^  His  dress  was  of  gold  stuff,  with  the  addition  of  a  shawl.  The 
crown  increased  in  breadth  towards  the  summit,  and  was  surmount- 
ed by  three  diamond  plumes.  On  his  arms,  where  every  Persian 
carries  his  Alcoran,  there  were  two  diamonds  well  known  in  Eu- 
rope, surrounded  by  others  of  very  large  sizes.  His  dagger  and 
his  girdle  were  profusely  studded  with  stones  and  pearls. 

^  The  tent  was  hung  with  red  silk,  and  on  the  right  of  the  throne 
his  majesty's  seventeen  sons  stood  ranged  against  the  curtain:  th^ 
were  the  cnily  persons  who  shared  the  honours  of  the  audience  wiui 
us.  Immediately  adjoining  the  throne,  was  a  handsome  youth, 
said  to  be  a  nephew  of  the  king,  who  stood  in  waiting  near  a  car- 
pet worked  with  genuine  pearls,  and  upon  which  lay  a  round- cush- 
ion, with  tassels  adorned  with  pearls  of  an  enormous  size.  Upon 
this  carpet  stood  the  great  kallion,  which  is  crowded  with  Uffge 
brilliants;  and  a  cup,  which  appeared  to  be  formed  of  a  single  stone. 
Immediately  before  the  tent  stood  three  officers,  the  first  bearing 
a  crown  upon  a  cushion  richly  embroidered;  the  second,  a  sabre, 
and  the  third,  a  ^shield,  which  from  the  number  of  precious  stones 
with  which  it  is  ornamented,  formed  one  of  the  most  valuable*  ar« 
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ticle3  of  the  royal  treasure.  Ftom.thU  short  description,  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  value  of  single  art^cdes  is.  immense;  but  I  must 
confess  that,  upon  the  ,whole,  there  yra9  no  appearance  of  that 
Asiatic  magnifipexy^e  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled  by  Euro- 
pean travellers.  -  . 

^  At  the  condu^on  of  the  audience,  the  prime  minister  was  al- 
lowed to  come  into  the:  tent,  where  he  stood  next  to  the  members 
of  the  embassy^  Jbe  king,  in  a  loud  vc^c^e,,  said  much  to  him  in 
praise .  of  the  ambassador,  And  particularly  mentioned  his  excel- 
lency's delicacy,  in  rising  from  rbis  seat  every  time  that  he  ad- 
dressed him..  This  convinced  his  majesty,  that  if  his  excellency 
knew  how  to  assert  hi&  rights,  he  also  showed  much  good  taste  in 
the  exercise  of  di^enu 

,  ^  The  king  dismissed  us  very  graciously,  and  commanded  the 
prime  minister  to  see  that  the  embassy  were  provided  with  every 
thing  which  they  could  want.  We  returned  as  we  had  come,  mak- 
ing three  bows  in  the  court,  where  the  adjutant^general  resumed 
his  slippers^  at  the  j^accr  where  he  had  left  th^m.  Mahmud-Chan 
accompanied  us  home,  where  the  ambassador  justly  expatiated  on 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  Shah,  respecting  whom,  we  learnt  that 
he  was  also  the  first  poet  of  his  nation.' 

We  cannot  dismiss  Mn  Kotzebue  until  we  have  accompanied 
him  to  the  tent,  where  the  presents  from  his  imperial  master  were 
.  laid  out  for  the  inspection  of  the  king  of  Persia* 

^  His  majesty  now  came,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  saw  a  full  length  reflection  of  his  own  figure.  "  These  mir- 
rors," said  he,  **  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  treasures.**  Con- 
tinual exclamations  of  Pach!  pach!  and  Whoop!  whoop!  again  re- 
sounded throughout  the  tent,  whenever  he  touched  any  article. 
The  service  of  cut  glass  pleased  him  exceedingly.    He  desired 

-  almost  every  article  to  be  presented  to  him  separately,  inquired 
.'-■  where  each  had  been  made,  and  always  said  that  it  {^kased  him 

-  more  than  all  his  treasures."   The  ambassador  observed,  that  the 
'  Measures  of  Persia  were  too  wdl  known  in  Europe  to  render  it 

possible  to  surprise  his  majesty  by  the  magnificence  of  the  imperial 
present;  but  these  articles  were  all  the  produce  of  Russian  manu- 
fectories,  with  which,  by  these  specimens,  the  emperor  was  de- 
eiTottS  of  making  his  majesty  acquainted.  ^  They  are  hst  dearer 
'to  me  than  all  my  treasures!"  he  again  exdaimed^ 
'  ^  He  spoke  with  much  gracefid  ease,  and  showed  that  he  knew 
how  to  appreciate  each  article.  He  took  up  a  beautiful  goblet  of 
cut  glass,  and  said  to  his  excellency,  ^  truly  thiM  glasa  is  so  fine 
that  It  might  seduce  me  to  drink  winie!" 

^  The  superintendant  of  the  presents,  wa»  allowed  to  present  eve- 
ry article  into  bis  own  hands;  an  honour  which  is  never  extended 
to  any  person  but  the  prime  minister,***which  affords  anocber  proof 
that  the  king  is  proud  only  when  the  costoins  of  his  country  require 
that  he  shotdd  be  so*    ' 
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^  The  sable  furs  excited  his  admiration  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  doubted  at  first  whether  they  were  not  dyed;  a  hesitauon  which 
created  no  surprise,  since  those  worn  even  by  the  most  opulent 
chans  were  reddish.  When  the  ambassador  had  convinced  him 
that  the  colour  was  natural,  adding,  that  the  emperor  had  selected 
them  himself,  he  suddenly  laid  his  hand  on  the  furs,  and^  resting 
it  there,  said,  ^^  I  wish  that  my  hand  may  happen  to  touch  the  place 
where  that  of  the  emperor  has  rested;  my  friendship  is  sincere,  and 
lasts  for  ever. 

^  He  took  a  pleasure  in  looking  frequently  in  the  mirrors,  and 
at  last  said,  smilingly,  **  These  will  make  me  vain  of  my  person." 
He  desired  that  the  machinery  of  the  elephant  might  be  put  in 
motion,  and  admired  its  mechanism.  He  praised  the  costume  of 
the  Russian  ladies,  and  was  in  such  good  spirits,  and  so  lively^ 
that  he  sent  orders  to  his  principal  of&cers  throughout  the  camp, 
*'*'  to  come  and  admire  the  presents  which  the  great  emperor  had 
sent  to  his  friend  the  great  Shah;"  and  he  commanded  tlie  minis^ 
ter  instantly  to  despatch  a  courier  to  Teheran,  with  orders  to  build 
a  saloon  expressly  for  the  reception  of  the  presents;  adding,  ^^  He 
who  shall  be  the  first  to  bring  intelligence  of  their  safe  arrival, 
shall  receive  a  reward  of  one  thousand  tumanes;  but  he  who  dis* 
regards  my  commands,  shall  be  answerable  for  his  neglect  widi 
his  head." ' 

Art.  IV* — Viixvs  of  Society  and  Manners  in  the  North  of  Ireland^ 
in  a  Series  of  Letters,  written  in  the  year  1818.  By  John  Gam- 
ble,  Esq.  author  of '  Irish  Sketches,'  *  Sarsfield,'  *  Northern  Irish 
Tales,'  &c,  8vo. 

[From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.] 

TN  the  present  age  of  tours  and  journeys,  when  the  liberatibn  oiF 
-*■  the  continent  has  opened  so  wild  a  field  for  investigation,  Ircr 
land  seems  to  be  sinking  into  provincial  obscurity,  and  is  likely  to 
be  more  than  ever  neglected.  But  its  claims  to^notice,  though  su- 
perseded for  a  time,  by  those  of  more  distant  countries,  whicli' 
have  the  attraction  of  novelty  to  recommend  them,  are  not  intrin- 
sically diminished,  and  can  never  be  regarded  with  indifferenci^^.' 
These  claims  continue  to  be  deeply  felt,  but  they  are  of  such  a  na-^ 
ture,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  them  is  no  gratifying  duty;  in* 
deed,  the  very  mention  of  Ireland  conjures  up  a  host  of  painful 
recollections  and  forebodings,  from  which  the  mind,  rather '  than' 
combat  them,  would  willingly  escape,  seeking  refuge  from  the^ 
trouble  of  devising  a  present  remedy,  in  the  passive  hope  that  (\x* 
ture  events  may,  somehow  or  other,  avert  the  threatened  eViL 
Thus,  to  vary  thesunilitude,  that  once  distracted  coontrjr  appears 
on  our  political  horizon  like  a  slumbering  volcano,  which^-at  anr 
moment,  in  a  season  of  seeming  tranquillity,  may  again  vonut  fbrtb 
its  devastating  fires..  Impressed  with  an  apprehension  that  some 
terrible  explosion  is  preparing,  we  stand  aloof,  in  still  but  unquiet 
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apprehenBion,  half  ashamed  of  our  iiiertneiss,  and  ready  to  applaud 
Ihe  first  adventurous  spirit  who  shall  explore  the  penetralia  of  the 
dreaded  region,  and  bring  back  truth  either  to  confirm  or  dispel 
our  fears,  and  at  all  events  to  relieve  us  from  suspense.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  men  of  sufficient  nerve  to  accomplish  that  desirable 
aim,  if  iirmness  and  perseverance  were  the  only  requisites;  but 
Ireland  is  not  a  country  to  be  explored  by  a  mere  stranger;  and 
he  who,  on  making  the  attempt^  had  to  depend  only  on  the  com- 
mon and  obvious  means  of  information,  would  return,  very  litde 
.  the  wiser  from  his  expedition.  It  is  only  by  a  native,  that  such  a 
country  can  be  worthily  described,  and  that  native  must  devest 
himself  of  many  cherished  and  deep-rooted  partialities,  before  he 
ventures  upon  the  task. 

To  the  credit  of  possessing  these  qualifications,  the  present 
writer,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  own  avowal,  which  is  corrobo- 
rated by  circumstantial  evidence,  has  a  fair  and  just  title.  Ireland 
is  his  birth  place,  and  the  abode  of  his  youth;  but  he  has  passed  a 
season  of  his  maturer  years  in  other  countries,  and  has  thus  en- 
abled '  himself  to  appreciate  her  condition,  by  comparing  it  with 
theirs.  He  returns  with  his  amor  patrtce  undiminished,  though 
regulated  by  a  wider  survey  of  the  world;  he  reviews  the  scenes 
of  his  early  days  with  the  calm  eye  of  experience,  and  he  observes 
changes  which  (setting  aside  all  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  ju- 
venile enthusiasm,)  indicate  retrogradation  rather  than  improve- 
ment, and  mournfully  disappoint  the  hopes  which  he  had  formed. 
He  records  his  observations  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend^  and 
diis  mode  of  communication,  while  it  relieves  hiqi  fpom  the  re- 
straint which  might  have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  ideathat 
he  was  delivering  his  testimony  at  the  bar  of  the  public,  is  perfect- 
ly consistent  with  the  design  of  his  work.  He  identififis  Uim^lf 
with  his  countrymen,  and  concludes  that  he  cannot  better  deg^fribe 
them,  than  by  a  frank  and  unreserved  display  of  his  own  feelings 
The  following  is  a  portion  of  thp  letter  which  he  writesk,-  after 
having  taken  up  hi^  residence  in  his  native  town. 

.  *  I  have  now  been  better  than  a  week  in  Strabane,  and  it  is  time, 
therefore,  that  I  should  write.  Yet  little  have  I  to  tell,  except  that 
I  have  seen  a  few  old  acquaintances,  visited  my  old  walks,  and' 
that  I  have  found  every  thing  changed,  and  changed  for  the  Wdrs^ 
Since  I  was  last  here,  this  town  and  neighbourhood  hafv^  been 
visited  by  two  almost  of  the  heaviest  calamities  trhich  xan  -bi^fal 
human  beings.  Fever  and  famine  have .  been.let  loose,  and  it -is 
hard  to  say  which  has  destroyed  the  most.        ^  ,^;::' 

*  It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  latter  t^used  the  for* 
mer;  but  it  undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  its  wide  diffusion.  Hordes 
of  wandering  beggars,  impelled  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  carried 
the  distemper  from  door  to  door;  and,  from. their  wretched hnbliii^- 
ments,  wafted  contagion  far  and  wide.  Almost  th^  ^tiiirt  ft¥(>un» 
tain  population,  literally  speakings  took  up  their. bttds-ail^^w^^di 
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and,  with  their  diseased  blankets  wrapped  round  them,  sought,  in 
the  low  lands,  the  succour  which  charity  could  not  give,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  life. 

^  Irish  usages  have  always  opened  a  ready  way  to  the  beggar. 
The  most  holy  men,  says  one  of  their  laws,  were  remarkable  for 
hospitality;  and  the  gospel  commands  us  to  receive  the  sojourner, 
to  entertain  him,  and  to  relieve  his  wants.  Even  in  ordinary  times, 
the  poor  claim  charity  as  a  matter  less  of  favour  than  of  right;  and 
approach  the  rich  man's  door,  almost  with  the  freedom  of  an  in* 
mate;  but  Uiey  now,  in  frightful  numbers,  besieged  every  house, 
and  forced  their  way  into  kitchens,  parlours,  and  even  rooms  the 
most  remote. 

*  Those  who  condemn  the  English  systeni  of  poor  laws,  would 
have  here  found  reason  to  change  their  opinion;  and  have  beheld 
the  evils  inseparable  from  leaving  our  fellow  men  to  seek  in  in- 
firmity and  old  age,  that  bread,  which,  were  society  constructed  as 
it  ought  to  be,  should  be  wanting  to  none.  The  immediate  evil 
was  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  fever,  which,  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  showed  itself  in  the  town  and  country,  the  hill  and  val- 
ley,— the  lord's  castle, — the  tradesman's  house,— and  the  poor 
man's  cabin.  I  do  not  understand,  however,  that  its  malignity  was 
much  greater  than  on  former  occasions;' though  its  diffusion  sa 
out-baffled  all  calculation,  and  could  only  be  paralleled  in  those  bar^ 
barous  times,  when  battle  and  murder  spread  havoc  over  the  land, 
and  pestilence  gathered  the  gleanings  of  those  whom  they  had 
spared.' 

He  gives  an  alarming  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Ndrdi 
of  Ireland,  a  district  which  he  declares  to  be  so  much  changed  ni 
the  course  of  ten  years,  than  he  can  scarcely  recognize  it  to  be 
the  same  land. 

^  The  late  war,  while  it  aided  party  and  increased  tas;es,  iQr. 
creased  wealth;  and  the  natural  consequences  of  wealth,  refine*, 
ment  in  manner  of  living,  improvement  in  dressing,  and  a  taste, 
for  luxuries  followed.  Of  a  social  disposition  as  the  people  are^ 
and  captivated  by  unaccustomed  enjoyment,  it  is  possible  that  even 
then  this  prosperity  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  though  some- 
thing was  gained,  that  little  was  saved.  Besides,  unconnected,  as 
landlords  and  tenants  unfortunately  now  are,  by  those  ties  which 
bound  them  together  formerly  so  closely,  rents  were  raised  to  an 
enormous  pitch,  and  even  in  those  days  p£dd  with  diifficulty  and 
murmuring,  are  now  scarcely  paid  at  alL  With  the  stoppage  of 
the  war,  trade  seemed  likewise  to  stop,  and  like  a  bow  too  forcibly 
bent,  society,  with  hideous  recoil,  flew  back  to  the  opposite  ez-» 
treme;  for,  as  if  prosperity,  which  is  not  very  natural  to  aiiyland, 
should  be  particularly  unnatural  to  Ireland,  the  terrible  b^urvcst 
of  the  year  before  last,  succeeded  to  the  peace,  heaped  misery  on 
misery,  disease  on  poverty,  and  generated  the  fever  and  famine  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken. 
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*  The  northern  farmer,  who  in  general  cultivates  only  a  few 
acres  of  land,  Scarcely  able  to  feed  Kis  family,  amd  totalh^  unable 
to  relieve  the  hundredth  part  of  tlie  misety  which  daily  and' hour* 
ly  knocked  at  his  door,  fell  vmavoidably  into  arrears.  Humane 
landlords  spared  their  tenants,  and  thougfi  the  motives  which  dic«» 
tated  such  conduct  were  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy,  there 
were  occasions  in  which  it  rather  did  harm  than  good;  for  from 
the  supineness  incident  to  our  nature,  many,  because  they  could 
not  pay  all,  relaxed  in  their  efforts,  and  paid  none  at  all. 

^  But  there  is  little  danger  that  humanity  in  the  excess  should 
ever  be  very  injurious  to  mankind,  and  the  great  suffering  sprung 
from  the  opposite  cause.  Selfish  landlords  and  agents,  filled  the 
pounds  with  cattle,  seized  and  auctioned  grain,  household  furni- 
ture, beds,  bedding,  and  whatever  else  they  could  lay  hands  on; 
and  by  this  cruel,  as  well  as  foolish  policy,  while  they  gained  tran- 
sient payment,  incalculably  added  to  the  aggregate  of  suffering, 
and  irreparably  injured  their  struggling,  and  to  their  further 
shame,  I  must  add,  meritorious  tenantry^  The  linen-trade  felt  the 
general  depression;  money  became  so  scarce,  that  numbers  could 
not  purchase  even  the  flax-seed  that  was  necessary  to  sow  their 
ground,  and  thousands  of  hogsheads,  after  being  in  vain  offered 
for  sale  here,  were  shipped  for  England  and  ScoUand,  and  sold  at 
an  immense  loss,  to  make  oil  of. 

*'  By  the  combination  of  these  causes,  and  many  others,  this 
country,  a  short  while  ago,  presented  not  so  much  a  melancholy, 
as  a  frightful  spectacle;  the  abode  once  of  comfort,  it  seemed  now 
a  huge  arena  of  misery;  and  law-suits,  ejectments,  distresses,  im- 
prisonments, assailed  those  whom  the  fever  had  spared.  * 

*  But  violence  has,  in  its  own  nature,  a  period  at  which  it  must 
cease,  and  the  disease,  in  a  measure,  has  wrought  its  own  cure. 
There  are  few  law-suits;  for  of  what  avail  to  go  to  law,  where 
there  are  so  little  means  of  payment?  and  besides,  many  to  whom 
large  sums  are  owing,  actually  cannot  command  the  trifle  necessa^ 
ry  to  go  to  law.  In  many  places,  society  is  transported  back  to  the 
practice  of  ^he  ruder  ages,  and  payments  in  kind,  are  becoming 
the  commonest  of  any.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  relation  of  mine,  dis* 
posed  of  a  field  of  com,  which  was  ready  for  cutting,  for  which, 
according  to  the  valuation  of  two  men  who  viewed  it,  she  is,  in 
December,  to  get  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oatmeal.  A  poor  man 
who  has  a  few  acres  of  land  from  her,  and  is  now  nearly  thtee 
years  in  arrears,  expects,  as  the  harvest  is  so  favourable  a  one, 
shortly  to  pay  a  part  of  it,  but  not  in  money,  but  by  giving  her  po- 
tatoes and  turf.  I  know  not  that  this  has  ever  occurred  to  lawyers 
on  circuit,  as  has  been  reported,  but  I  am  sure  that  surgeons  and 
apothecaries,  (physicians  are  here  pretty  much  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,) have  oftentimes  been  paid  in  a  similar  manner.' 

Continuing  his  enumeration  of  these  distresses,  he  adds, 

'  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  this  fertile  land,  deserted  or  neglected 
by  its  gentry^  its  natural  guardians  and  protectors,  and  leaving  their 
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poor  tenantry  to  the  mercy  of  servile  and  rapacious  agents,  who 
shear  the  flocks  which  they  were  appointed  to  tend,  and  turn  them 
out  in  shivering  and  unshapen  nakedness,  to  meet  the  storms  of 
these  pitiless  times*  To  the  absence  of  those  people,  much  of  the 
misery  of  Ireland  is  attributable,  and  heavy,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  its  re-action  on  themselves,  for  their  shameful  negligence  of 
those  to  whom  they  owe  their  means  of  living,  and  their  cruel  and 
thoughtless  abandonment  of  them.  "  For  the  oppression  of  the 
poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise,"  saith  the 
Lord,  "  I  will  set  him  in  safety  from  him  that  pufleth  at  him." 

*  I  express  myself  more  warmly  than  I  am  wont,  but  I  cannot 
forbear;  for  the  history  of  Ireland  is  a  melancholy  one,  and  melan- 
choly is  it  to  think,  that  Time,  which  gives  relief  to  the  sufferings 
of  others,  seems  only  to  give  increase  to  hers.  That  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  and  under  a  British  government,  she  should  endure 
as  great  evils  as  in  the  rudest  times,  and  under  the  most  barbarous 
one;  that  whatever  was  of  good  in  her  cup,  should,  by  a  wretched 
fatality,  be  converted  into  evil,  and  that  sdl  kinds  of  causes  have 
combined  in  plunging  her  into  wretchedness;  that  moral  as  well 
as  natural  ones,  have  aggregated  to  blight  her  happiness;  that  the 
storms  of  Europe  are  concentrated  in  louder  tempests  on  her  for- 
lorn head;  and  that,  situated  in  the  waste  of  the  earth,  as  of  the. 
Atlantic,  she  should  meet  the  first,  and  feel  the  most  and  the  longest, 
the  howling  blast  and  gathering  wintry  wave  of  climate,  situation^ 
fortune,  and  time.  Even  that  Atlantic  which  bore  to  the  New 
World  the  crimes  of  the  Old,  bore  back  to  Ireland,  who  was  in  no 
degree  their  participator,  a  full  portion  of  the  punishment  of  them;  . 
for  it  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  much  of  the  actual  misery,  of 
this  province  at  least,  is  owing  to  the  undue  cultivation  of  the  po- 
tatoe,  which  a  few  years  back,  confined  as  it  ought  to  be  to  the 
garden,  like  the  bramble,  has  now  overrun  every  spot  almost  to 
the  mountain-top, 

'  The  multiplication  of  human  beings,  by  this  means,  is  far  be- 
yond what  the  earth  can  properly  nourish,  and  these  bleak  and 
misty  hills,  fit  habitations  sdone  for  shepherds  and  their  flocKs,  are  ' 
now  thickly  swarming  with  men.  Far  better  not  to  be,  than  to  be. 
for  purposes  of  misery,  and  to  be  trodden  on  and  oppressed;  and 
trodden  on  and  oppressed,  man  ever  will  be,  when  he  is  too  abund- 
ant, and,  like  every  other  object,  to  be  valued,  he  must  be  rare. 

*  The  superabundant  population  of  Ireland  is  not  the  parent  evil, 
but  it  aggravates  every  other.  Partial  emigration  has  only  fed  the 
flame,  and  besides,  that  emigration  is  almost  exclusively  Presby- 
terian,— the  sturdy,  though  decaying  oak  of  this  forlorn  >yilderne8S 
of  man.  Reared  with  high  ideas  of  himself,  and  with  the  remem- 
brance full  in  his  mind,  of  those  days  when  his  ancestors^  bearing 
the  favoured  name  of  protestants,  like  Roman  citizens  in  a  remote 
province,  living  on  a  footing  of  equality  almost  with  the  highest, 
he  cannot  accommodate  himself  to  the  degration  wrought  In  his 
once  lofty  condition,  and  he  takes  refuge  in  America  from  unac- 
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customed  thisery,  where  his  perseverance  and  industry  soon  pro- 
cure him  independence  and  affluence^' 

This  is  an  appalling  picture;  but  who,  that  contemplates  the  con* 
dition  of  some  districts  in  England,  can  suppose  that  it  is  exag- 
gerated or  over-wrought?  It  was  not  for  the  writer's  interest  to 
deal  in  misrepresentation.  His  sympathy,  in  so  much  misery,  tnay 
have  biassed  Y(vak  towards  certain  popular  and  impracticable  theo- 
ries, but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  induced  him,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  swerve  from  the  truth.  In  describing  the  wretchedness 
of  his  countrymen,  he  has  hdneatly  endeavoured  to  trace  it  to  its 
true  cause,  and,  without  recommending  any  rash  innovation,  he 
has  pleaded  for  the  speedy  adoption  of  those  measures,  which,  as 
far  as  human  wisdom  can  avail,  may  tend  to  a  radical  and  perma* 
nent  cure. 


Art.  Y.'^On  the  Trade  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 

rvith  China, 
[From  the  New  Monthly  Mag^azine.] 

Mr.  Editor,  .  „ 

£\F  all  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  history  of  cotnmerce, 
"  from  its  earliest  period  to  the  present  time^  the  rtiost  extraor- 
dinary, perhaps,  is  the  intercourse  betw^n  Europe  abd  the  East, 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  English  East  India  Company. 
This  intercourse,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  may  be  divided  into 
two  grand  branches,  the  first  with  our  #wn  empire  in  Hindoostan, 
the  second  with  the  great  Chinese  empire,  and  the  latter  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  single  article,  the  use  of  which  has  be- 
come so  habitual  to  all  ranks  of  society,  that  it  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  luxury,  and  may  be  now  fairly  classed  among  the  chief  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  immense  importance  of  both  these  branches 
of  our  Asiatic  commerce  is  universally  acknowledged ,  and  there- 
fore, you  may,  probably,  not  be  indisposed  to  admit  into  your  va- 
luable miscellany  some  observations  on  the  danger  with  which  one 
of  them — the  trade  with  China,  appears  to  be  tlireatened*  I  am 
induced  to  communicate  them  to  you,  because  they  are  chiefly  col- 
lected from  conversation  with  intelligent  Americans,  and  though 
they  may  be  thought  in  some  respects  exaggerated,  show  us  at 
least  the  sentiments  and  views  of  our  rivals*  in  a  point  of  such 
great  importance.  We  all  know  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  United  States,  the  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  their 
seamen,  the  astonishing  and  rapid  increase  of  their  maritime  pow- 
er, and  the  peculiar  local  advantages  of  t;hat  great  continent.  The 
American  government  beholds  with  pleasure  the  increasing  com- 
merce of  its  subjects  with  China,  which  promises  to  become  more 
and  more  important  to  the  republic,  and  ha$  undoubtedly  been 
much  encouraged  and  promoted  by  numerous  articles  in  American 
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newspapers,  and  other  periodical  publications,  minutely  pointing 
out  its  great  advantages. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  another  instance  of  an  intercourse 
with  so  remote  a  country,  which  so  amply  rewards  the  activity  of 
the  merchant  and  the  seaman,  as  this  tnule  with  China^  ai;id  the 
Americans  possess  such  great  advantsiges  above  the  English,  that 
well* informed  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  prognosticatef  that  the 
latter  will  not  be  able,  in  the  long  run,  to  maintain  the  competition 
with  the  former,  but  will  be,  in  Uie  end,  obliff&d  entirely  to  aban- 
don to  them  the  trade  of  the  Chinese  seas.  It  this  opinioi^  be  just, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  a  great  danger  threatens  the  British  com- 
merce; a  very  productive  source  of  gain  would  be  lostr-*a  great 
many  seamen  in  Great  Britain  would  be  thrown  out  of  ^mplov^ 
ment — and  even  the  commerce  with  the  European  continent  coujd 
not  but  decrease,  since  Europe  would  have  no  occasion  to  draw 
from  Great  Britain  its  supplies  of  Chinese  produce,  which  it  would 
receive  directly,  and  upon  more  advantageous  terms  from  the 
Americans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  advantages  which  the  Americsgi^  re- 
public may  derive,  and  most  certainly  will  derive,  from  an  active 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese  empire,  ar^  ahnoat,  iocalQul^jj^ 
Considered  merely  as  an  excellent  school  for  the  marineiit.is  of 
the  highest  importance  to,  a  state  whose  external  sequ^fy  whothr 
depends  on  a  numerous  and  formidable  navy.  The.:g^!$i4B  wl^^li 
find  a  ready  sale  must  parUy  be  fetched  from  very  r^mpt^'cpi^- 
tries,  and  the  dangers  and  privations  with  which  the  .84^Ampil&  has 
to  contend^  in  seas  hitherto  but  litde  frequented^  and.o^.  ^|i^cpo¥m 
coasts,  call  forth  all  his  energies,  enrich  him  with  useful  leiy^^ri- 
ence,  and  increase  his  dexterity.  Thus  a  large  number  Q^.^iMliPire 
may  be  kept  in  constant  employ,  and  the  prospect  will  w%j^;^9SKf 
cite  in  the  natives,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  fltea^poa^lE/of 
America,  a  continually  increasing  propensity  to  a  sea-^faiv^E  .Ufey 
but  also  attract  crowds  of  able  seamen  from  foreign  couilt|ic9f  ^* 
pecially  from  the  British  islands,  who  will  settle  with  tbdir^fmiu- 
lies  in  America,  and  promote  the  population,  the  increaye^  oi  which 
is  so  favourable  an  object  with  the  American  government;.  J^  the 
country  itself  a  new  source  of  gain  will  be  opened  at  xheiK^c 
time,  to  thousands  of  industrious  persons;  the  spiritof  speculatioa 
will  receive  a  new  impulse,  and  numerous  merchants».  even  froia 
England  itself,  will  settle  in  America,  in  order  to  share  iivBoprO' 
mising  a  prospect  of  gain,  and  to  acquire  riches  in.  a  ahoft  Awt. 
The  nations  of  Europe  are  too  much  accustomed,  to  ^the^uaf  of 
many  Chinese  productions  easily  to  renounce  them,  aQid  tb«  pp*" 
session  of  the  trade  with  China  will  therefore  give  the  Aq^eyicans 
an  opportunity  for  a  most  advantageous  commercial  intercQiurac 
with  Europe,  and  to  double  their  gains. 

Not  only  have  the  Americans  a  much  shorter  way  to  China  than 
t;he  English  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  but  they  are  able  to 
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obtain  the  produce  and  merchandise  of  that  empire  on  much  more 
favourable  termis.  The  Europeans  are  obliged  to  purchase  all  they 
want  of  the  Chinese  for  the  most  part  with  ready  money,  or  silver 
bars,  and  China  is  therefore  considered  by  £urope,  as  the  country 
to  which  the  precious  metals  chiefly  flow,  sa^hat  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver of  Mexico  and  Peru  go  again  from  Europe  to  Asia,  where 
they  are  swallowed  up  by  ft  gulf  froi^i  which  they  do  not  easily 
return.  The  Americans  on  the  contrary,  are  not  obliged  to  carry 
on  the  Chinese  trade  with  the  precious  metals:  they  carry  to  the 
Chinese  market  either  various  articles  of  their  own  produce,  which 
are  highly  esteemed  there,  or  others  which  they  have  obtained  in 
exchange  for  them:  and  are  thus  able  to  employ  for  otiier  purpo- 
ses, the  money  which  they  must  otherwise  take  to  Asia.  If  the-, 
trade  which  Europe  carries  on  with  China  may  be  called  in  the 
highest  degree  passive,  thait  of  the  United  St;ates  is  very  far  from 
being  so.  ' 

China  is  ah  immense  market,  which  now  offers  itself  to  the  ac-  , 
tivity  of  the  American  merchant;  the  more  this  trade  increases, 
the  more  persons  it  will  employ;  and  the  gain  which  it  gives  is  so 
very  great,  that  6ven  on  accouM  of  this  single  branch  of  Ameri- 
can commerce^  the  specidative  merchant  is  perhaps  no  where  in  a 
situation  so  favourable  for  becoming  soon  and  easily  rich,  as  in  the 
United  States.  By  this  cominerce,  which  is  capable  of  being  great-  . 
ly  extended,  and  has  numerous  concomitant  advantages,  America    ^ 
will  enrich  itself  more  and  more,  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain; 
and  the  turn  thus  given  to  a  main  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  cannot  but  be  very  advantageous  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

An  article  that  is  especially  in  request,  in  the  Chinese  provinces 
from  Canton  to  Pekin,  and  to  the  extreme  frontiers  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  is  fine  furs.  Both  the  Chinese  and  Mantchews  are  eager 
to  possess  them,  and  the  more  distinguished  and  wealthy  the 
Mandarins,  the  richer  and  finer  must  be  the  furs  which  they,  re- 
quire for  their  oriental  dress.  This  article  of  trade  can  therefore 
never  fail  of  a  certain  sale  in  that  vast  and  populous  empire;  for 
the  use  of  it  is  inconceivably  extensive,  and  tiie  wearing  of  furs, 
not  merely  a  luxury,  but  a  habit,  which  has  rendered  them  indis- 
pensably necessary.  But  the  Americans  by  their  almost  exclusive 
trade  with  the  northwest  coast,  and  their  great  continent  extend- 
ing from  California  to  the  North  Pole,  possesses  an  inexhaustible 
source  from  which  to  supply  the  Chinese  market  with  this  favorite 
article,  and  the  competition  which  they  have,  to  fear  from  other 
niations,  particularly  the  English  and  the  Russians,  cannot  do  them 
any  injury  worth  mentioning.  The  Americans,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  destined  by  nature  to  'be  the  chief  factors  in  this  trade  with 
China,  which  is  inconceivably  profitable,  and  muat  in  time  mono- 
polize it  entirely;  as  the  period  is  certainly  not  remote,  when  the 
population  of  the  United  Statesi,  taking  its  direction  from  east  to 
west,  will  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  great  South  sea,  and  Uieiv 
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ships  be  then  able  to  navigate  directly  from  thence  to  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

On  the  north-west  coasts  of  America,  above  California,  which 
are  but  thinly  inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  there  are  sea  otters,  black, 
dark  brown,  and  white  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  deer,  racoons, 
white  American  lynxes,  or  great  wild  cats,  ermines,  seals,  rabbits, 
martins,  and  other  wild  animals,  whose  fur  is  more  or  less  beauti- 
ful and  precious,  in  such  abundance,  that  the  natives  can  procure 
them  with  little  trouble,  and  in  their  uncivilised  state,  willingly 
exchange  them  for  the  most  insignificant  trifles.  The  American 
ships  bring  to  these  savages,  pieces  of  iron,  nails,  knives,  chisels, 
shovels,  buttons  of  copper,  and  of  coloured  glass,  little  looking 
glasses,  tobacco,  brandy,  powder,  arms,  coarse  cotton,  and  woollen 
goods,  old  clothes,  and  all  kinds  of  toys  which  look  showy,  but  are 
of  nn  value.  Most  of  these  things  are  purchased  by  the  Americaa 
merchants  at  very  low  prices,  and  the  vessels  which  sail  with  car- 
goes of  this'kind  from  the  American  ports,  may. be  sure  of  obtain- 
ing in  exchange  the  richest  cargoes  of  furs  and  skins.  With  these 
they  proceed  direcdy  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America  ta 
China,  and  exchange  their  goods  for  Chinese  produce  w^  which 
they  return,  alwaj^  with  great  gain,  to  the  United  Stajtes. 

It  is  evident  how  gready  America  must  gain  by  thia  simpla. 
mode  of  intercourse,  which  does  not  even  require  a  lafge  capital- 
not  to  mention  other  advantages  attending  it.  First  the  mefchaat 
gains  in  the  purchase  of  trifles  of  litde  worth,  which  are  agreeable 
and  useful  to  the  savages,  and  the  manufactory  of  which: employs 
many  hands  and  promotes  internal  industry.  For  gooda,  thb  par- 
chase  of  which  requires  but  a  small  capital,  there  is  an  opportuni- 
ty of  procuring  articles  which  are  of  great  value  in  a  remote  and 
extensive  empire,  and  then  exchanging  them  for  other  policies 
which  may  be  disposed  of  with  great  profit  both  in-  America  apd 
Europe.  The  trade  may  be  carried  on  too,  in  small  vesselsy  of  lOQ 
or  150  tons  burden,  the  equipment  of  which  is  not  expenaiye, 
(America  being  so  rich  in  materials  for  ship  building,)  and  wlnch 
require  but  a  few  sailors  to  man  them;  so  that  an  American  mer^ 
chant  may  carry  on  so  profitable  a  trade  with  a  very  moderale  ci^ 
pital.  Even  those  who  have  no  capital,  may  carry  it  en  upon  cre- 
dit, since  the  expense  of  the  articles  to  be  provided  for  bartering 
is  so  very  small,  that  means  are  easily  found  to  obtain  them,  la 
one  will  share  the  profit  with  the  slup  owner  and  the  captain,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  advance  any  money,  and  profit  may  be  made 
without  the  smallest  risk.  A  few  cannon  and  muskets,  are  suffi- 
cient on  board  a  ship  that  sails  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
as  a  defence,  in  case  of  need^  against  the  natives;  and  sniall  ve»> 
sels  are  even  better  than  larger  ones,  because  they  can  sail  up  die 
creeks,  if  several  vessels  sail  at  once  on  such  an  enterprise,  which 
in  case  of  need  can  assist  each  other  there  is  not  the  least  danger. 
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The  north-west  coast  is  now  so  well  known  to  the  enterprising 
and  experienced  sailors  of  the  United  States,  that  they  do  not  con- 
sider a  voyage  to  it  as  more  important  and  dangerous  than  one  to 
Europe,  or  even  to  the  West  Indies^  The  smallest  American  ves- 
sels, brigs,  and  even  schooners  under  a  hundred  tons  burden,  sails 
thither  without  any  apprehension.  They  haveno  need  of  spending 
a  long  time  after  their  arrival,  to  procure  the  necessary  cargo  of 
more  or  less  valuable  «kins  and  furs;  in  China  they  have  not  long 
to  wait  to  exchange  their  cargoes  for  the  productions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  may  be  calculated,  that  unless  some  extraordinary  ac- 
cident happens,  the  return  cargo  gives  a  profit  of  from  three  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  per  cent,  including  the  articles  for  barter, 
provisions,  pay  of  the  sailors,  and  other  expenses. 

This  trade,  which  so  amply  rewards  the  activity  and  enterprise 
of  the  merchants  smd  mariners,  continues  to  engage  the  attention 
of  more  and  mor^  persons  in  almost  all  the  American  sea^ports. 
Many  merchants  at  Boston  and  Salem  in  New  England,  at  Bristol, 
in  Rhode  Island,  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Charles- 
town,  &c.  have  thus  attained  great  wealth,  in  a  few  years,  and  the 
more  intimate  and  various  the  relations  with  Chinabecome  ,the  greater 
advantages  does  it  promise  in  future.  The  friendly  footing  on  which 
the  Americans  are  with  the  natives  of  Nootka  or  King  George's 
Sound,  and  of  many  other  parts  of  the  north-west  coast,  of  the 
New  World,  so  fully  secures  to  them  thb  rich  fur  trade,  the  basis 
of  the  intercourse  with  China,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  it 
entirely  in  their  own  hands,  and  to  have  no  rival  to  fear. 

In  this  trade  to  the  north-west  coast  the  Britidi  merchant  is 
greatly  impeded  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  possesses  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  China.  With  the  active  spirit 
of  the  Americans,  the  exportation  from  the  -  United  States  to  the 
north-west  coast,  will  continue  to  increase,  and  they  must  bear 
skway  the  prize,  as  their  principal  rivals  cannot  carry  on  the  trade 
with  the  same  advantages  as  tliey  can.  Hence  the  American  trade 
with  China  wiU  become  more  active  and  extensive,  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  will  continually  decline.  The  ]Mice  of  sea-otter  skins 
is  now  so  high  at  Macao  and  Canton,  that  ^20  sterling  are  often 
paid  for  a  single  skin:  many  an  American  sailor  brings  home  a 
profit  of  several  thousand  dollars  for  his  own  share;  we  may  judge 
then,  what  must  be  the  gain  of  the  American  merchant. 

The  valuable  and  beautiful  furs,  which  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  supplies  in  such  great  abundance,  are  not  the  only  arti- 
cles which  the  Americans  furnish  the  Chinese  with.  They  are  in 
want  of  many  other  things  with  which  they  are  furnished  from 
the  United  States,  and  thus  the  ties  formed  by  commerce  between 
China  and  America,  must  become  more  firm  and  durable.  Above 
all,  a  remarkable  production  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here,  which 
grows  in  America  itself,  and  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  United 
States;  a  production  which  is  almost  wholly  imknown  in  Europe, 
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but  has  been  in  use  in  China  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  held 
there  in  extraordinary  esteenu  This  is  the  root  Panax  quinqueto- 
lia,  or  ginseng.  The  Chinese  writers  call  this  plant  a  precious 
gift  of  nature,  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb,  more  va- 
luable than  fine  gold,  and  jewels,  and  pearls,  a  glorious  gift  of  hea- 
ven, bestowed  by  the  gods  upon  mortals  for  their  happiness,  and 
their  enjoyment  on  earth.  Placed  on  a  par  with  the  philosopher's 
stone,  it  is  called  the  food  of  immortality,  and  it  passes  among  the 
priests  and  physicians  for  a  universal  remedy,  wholesome  for  all 
weaknesses  of  the  frail  body,  applicable  to  all  diseases;  nay,  it  is 
even  said  to  prolong  life,  invigorating  the  nerves,  strenguiening 
the  understanding,  cheering  the  soul,  soothing  the  mind^  taming 
the  wild  passions,  and  bestowing  inexhaustible  delights  upon  our 
mortal  existence. 

The  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Mantchews,  in  China,  were  proud 
that  nature  produced  this  wonderful  root,  with  such  magical  pow- 
ers, in  their  original  country;  for  it  was  found  in  Chinese  Mogul 
Tartary;  but  sparingly  scattered  in  certain  places  and  single  dis- 
tricts. Here  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  regalia  of  the  crown, 
only  the  emperor  had  the  ri^ht  to  have  it  gathered,  and  guards 
were  posted  at  the  places  where  it  grew,  that  no  one  might  pre- 
sume to  take  openly,  or  by  stealth,  what  was  for  the  emperor  alone. 
How  fortunate  was  it  for  the  Americans  that  they  accidentally  dis- 
covered, not  very  long  ago,  that  this  root,  so  highly  esteemed  in 
China,  and  paid  for  there  with  its  weight  in  gold,  which  it  had 
been  always  supposed  was  only  to  be  found  in  Tartary,  as  the 
Chinese  had  always  boasted,  was  indigenous  in  the  United  States, 
and  might  be  there  collected  in  far  greater  abundance. than  in 
China,  hitherto  the  only  country  where  it  was  known  to  grow*- 

It  grows  in  the  United  States,  in  the  whole  of  the  dn^mense 
tract  irom  the  Canadian  Lakes  to  Georgia:  is  found  ieven  in  the' 
northern  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  flourishes  in 
Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas.  Nature  has  spread  it  here,  par- 
ticularly in  the  tract  between  the  Alleghany  mountains  ^riA  the 
sea,  and  it  thrives  especially  where  the  mountains  take  a  30uth* 
westerly  direction.  It  loves  a  fertile  soil  and  cool  shady  spots*  on 
the  declivity  of  the  mountsuns. 

While  Europe  produces  nothing  which  it  can  offer  to  the.  Chi- 
nese in  exchange  for  their  productions,  America  possesses  in  this 
remarkable  plant  an  article  peculiarly  its  ovm,  wluch  is^  above  \aU 
others,  proper  for  the  trade  with  China. 

Many  of  your  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  a  plant  so  esteemed  by  the  great  Chinese  Manda- 
rins, and  in  the  Harems.  The  stalk  of  this  plant,  which  attains 
tht  height  of  aboiit  a  foot  from  the  ground,  is  of  a  dark  red.  It  is 
adorned  with  elliptical  leaves,  three  of  which  always  grow  togeth- 
er, and  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  five  little  leaves*  On 
accoimt  of  the  symbolical  meaning  attached  to  the  numbers  three 
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and  five,  which  these  Icatei  present  to  the  eye,  the  plant  obtained 
in  ancient  times,  in' China,  thfe  character  of  particular  sacredness. 
The  growth  of  this  singular  plant  ife'extretnelyfelow,  but  then  it 
attains  an  age  unusual  in  jplaiits  of  this  khid:  when  it  has  stood 
fifteen  years  or  more,  the  root  is  not  yet  ail  inch  in.  diameter. 
Every  year  the  stalk  makes  at  the  upper  pari  oif  the  root,  as  each 
new  shoot  marks,  which  show  by  thbir  tuii^ber  the  agb  of  the  plant. 
The  root  itself  is  of  an  ^Ifiptical  fbrm,  and  cdlntnonly  consists  only 
of  one  piece.  Tlie  plattit  bears  but  a  few  seed$;  two  or  three  grains 
are  all  that  can  be  g^therddfroAi  one  stem;  thesie  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  in  shape  'and  size  like  those  that  may  be  collected 
from  the  honeysuckle.  They  rip^n  in  America,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  month  of  September,  and  their  taste  is  more  aromatic  than 
that  of  the  root  itself,  but  less  bitter. 

In  China  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  gathering  this  valuable 
root.  It  is  not  done  till  it  has  attained  the  highest  perfection  and 
maturity:  this  is  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  In  America  they 
long  committed,  from  ignorance  and  inattention,  the  great  fault  of 
collecting  the  root  from  the  Spring  to  the  first  frost.  As  it  is  always 
soft  and  watery  at  this  season,  it  naturally  shrunk  together  in  dry- 
ing, became  very  hard,  and  lost  not  only  in  weight  but  in  good- 
ness. This  mistake  is  sf  ill  committed  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  inhabitants  ma&e  the  collecting  of  the  root  only 
an  occasional  object;  and  wheti  they  are  hunting  pr  travelling,  dig 
up  the  plant  at  all  seasoi^s  when  they  happen  to  meet  with  it.  But 
by  this  they  deprive  the  ground  of  a  valuable  prodluctioq,  which 
would  be  far  more  valuable  if  it  were  tended  and  cultivated  with 
due  care.  Though  the  ginseng  roots  thus  collected  by  ignorant 
persons  do  not  fetch  in  China  the  high  prices  which  are  given  for 
such  as  have  attained  their  proper  maturity,  yet.  th^  d^miand  for 
them  is  not  the  less  brisk.  The  American  merchants  in  tjie  inte- 
rior purchase  large  quantities  by  the  pound,  or  the  hundred,  weight, 
of  the  country  people,  who  employ  themselves  in  collecting  and 
digging  this  root,  and  gain  by  exporting  it  to  Chipa,  about  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

But  the  profit  is  incomparably  greater  when  ginseng  roots,  per- 
fectly ripe,  and  carefully  gathered  at  the  proper  time,  are  brought 
to  Macao  or  China.  The  Americans  begin  to  be  more  sensible  of 
this  advantage,  in  proportion  as  the  intercourse  with  China  be- 
comes more  active.  They  have  niade  themselves  better  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  the  taste  of  the  Chinese;  enxploy 
greater  care  in  gathering,  and  acquire  more  skill  in  digging  it. 
One  man  can  gather  about  eight  or  nine  pounds  daily.  Hence  the 
quantity  of  this  article  exported  from  the  United  States  increases 
at  the  same  time  that  its  quality  improves;  and  the  trade  with 
ginseng  roots  in  the  Chinese  markets  continues  to  become  more 
and  more  profitable  to  America,  The  exportation  already  amounts 
to  at  least  500  cwt.  annually. 
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In  China  they  understand  the  art  of  preparing  the  ginseng,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  appears  semi-transparent:  in  this  case  a  much 
higher  value  is  set  upon  lU  In  America  they  have  also  learnt  tlus 
art,  and  the  process  employed  is  very  simple.  The  merchants  in 
the  American  commercial  towns  purchase  the  roots  so  prepared, 
and  rendered  partly  transparent,  at  six  or  seven  piostres  a  piece; 
and  sell  them  in  China,  according  to  the  quality,  at  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  piastres  a  piece.  Even  in  Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  they 
carry  on  this  extremely  profitable  export  trade  to  China. 

A  great  part  of  the  East  India  trade,  in  which  such  large  ca- 
pitals are  now  employed,  by  the  merchants  of  the  United  States, 
is  also  calculated  chiefly  with  a  view  to  China.  The  Americans 
have  found  means  to  obtain  in  the  East  Indies,  a  considerable  sale 
for  many  of  the  productions  of  their  country;  and  for  these,  they 
take  in  return  East  India  goods,  which  they  dispose  of  to  advan- 
tage in  the  Chinese  markets,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gain  the  freight 
Besides  their  own  produce  and  manufactures^  ^ey  carry,  ubo, 
manufactured  goods  which  they  have  purchased  in  Europe,  di- 
rectly from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  Canton.  Articles 
particularly  in  request  there,  are  opium,  Indian  birds^  nesia,  benja^ 
min,  scarlet  berries,  gum  lac,  Russia  leather,  cordovan,  coloured 
linen,  white,  black,  and  spotted  lamb  skins,  writing  paper,  razors, 
grind-stones,  carpets,  penknives,  coarse  cloth,  buttons,,  axes, 
scythes,  locks,  watches,  and  numerous  other  articles^  which  the 
Chinese  have  hitherto  received  almost  exclusively  by  llie  ships  of 
the  English  East  India  Company. 

The  American  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  bripg  back  from 
the  Chinese  seas,  partly  for  home  consumption,  partly  for  the  sap- 
ply  of  Europe,  immense  quantities  of  tea,  of  the  most  various 
kinds,  porcelaine,  Indian  ink,  lackered  articles,  pearls  both  gemune 
and  artificial,  coral,  paints,  half  silk  stuffs,  fans^  cowries,  various 
kinds  of  silk,  pictures  and  drawings  in  India  ink,  &c. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Editor,  given  a  sketch  of  what  may  be  called 
the  American  view  of  this  important  question;  though  it  is,  doubts 
less,  partial,  and  may  be  in  some  particulars  exaggerated,  it  still 
seems  to  merit  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  appreciate 
the  importance  of  our  China  trade:  I  forbear  from  examining  what 
may  be  said  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  reasonings  above  stated,  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  your  readers,  better  qualified  than  myself, 
may  be  induced  to  take  up  so  interesting  a  subject,  and  either 
show  them  to  be  ill  founded,  or  else  point  out  what  change  (if  any) 
in  our  system,  may  enable  us  to  avert  the  tiireat^ied  loss  of  so 
valuable  a  branch  of  our  commerce.  H.  E.  L. 
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Art,  VI. — Observations  on  the  Opossum* 
[From  Voigt*8  Magazine  of  Natural  Sciencey,  published  at  Wiemar.] 
T  HAVE  had  in  my  possessibti,  for  feome  months  past,  this  "  won' 
-■-  der  of  all  the  land  animals ^^  las  Lawson  calls  it,  and  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  the  goodness  of  one  of  my  North  American 
friends,  Dr.  Tidyman  of  Charleston,  South  Car6lina. 

This  animal  is  of  the  bigness  of  a  middle  sized  cat.  The  form 
of  its  head,  like  that  of  the  fox,  having  a  long,  naked,  flesh*colouf- 
ed,  almost  proboscishlike  snout,  with  the  nose  a  little  turned  up- 
wards resemblingsomewhat  that  of  a  pig.  The  opening  of  the  mouth 
is  large,  the  lower  jaw  perceptibly  shorter  than  the  upper,  and  the 
upper  canine  teeth  visible  even  when  the  mouth  is  shut.  The 
head  is  white,  with  a  light  blackish  streak  lengthwise  along  the 
forehead.  The  part  berore  the  anterior  comers  of  the  eyes,  to- 
wards the  nose,  are  marked  by  a  similar  blackish  streak*  On  both 
sides  of  the  snout,  and  particularly  along  ihe  cheeks  th^e  are  a 
number  of  long  hairs,  or  whiskers/  The  eye-balls  are  small,  'but 
their  cornea^  relatively  to  the  si^e  of  the  eyes,  are  very  large  and 
considerably  convex,  so  that  there  is  very  little  seen  of  the  white 
of  the  eyes.  The  black  brown  colour  of  the  iris  gives  it  ab  animat- 
ed look.  There  is  in  this  ahimal,  ias  in  the  piaA^mania  generally, 
scarcely  a  rudiment  of  the  membrana  nictitaniis  visible.  The  ears 
are  large,  black,  bare,  and  apparently  membranoius,  as  in  the  bat, 
being  without  an  intervening  cartilage,  and  in  my  animiJ,  without 
the  white  border,  which  others  have  noticed  in  liiil^  genuA. 

The  neck  is  short  and  thick;  so  is  also  the  trunk;  On  the  back 
of  the  trunk  particularly,  the  hair  is  long  and  tu^ged^  a«  with  the 
badger.  The  colour  of  the  hair  is  white,  slighdy  mixed  with 
black,  being  darkest  about  the  shoulders. 

On  the  belly  is  placed  a  remarkable  pouch  which  is  readily  ob- 
served by  its  prominence,  especially  wnere  tiie  singular  ossa  mar^ 
supialia^  or  cornua  pelvis  abdominalia  lie  beneath— 4he  opening^  of 
the  pouch  is  only  marked  by  a  longitudinal  slit.   ■ 

The  tail  is  about  as  long  as  the  remaining  part  of  the  animal. 
It  is  almost  entirely  naked,  and  somewhat  scaly,  like  that  of  the 
common  rat.  It  is  however  a  true  cauda  prehensilis. 

The  fore-arms  and  legs,  are  black  and  covered  with  a  soft  hair; 
the  toes  are  naked,  and  flesh-coloured.  The  hind  feet  are  furnish- 
ed with  thumbs,  having  small  flat  nails.  The  other  toes  are  fur- 
nished with  claws  of  a  white  colour. 

I  have  given  a  figure,  taken  from  the  living  animal  in  the  6th 
part  of  my  delineations  of  natural  objects. 

This  is  a  true  animal  omnivorum^  being  satisfied  with  every  sort 
of  food.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  plums  and  above  all,  besides 
wild- fowl  and  birds,  of  buHon  soup.  It  chews  its  food  very  deli- 
berately and  with  loud  smacking.  It  handles  large  pieces,  quite 
dexterously,  with  its  fore  paws;  and  uses  them  also  witii  great 
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readiness  in  cleaning  its  snout — whilst  it  is  employed  in  this  busi- 
ness it  sits  on  its  hind  legs  like  a  squirrel.* 

Its  voice  is  weak  and  grunting,  which,  however,  it  seldom  emits, 
unless  it  be  disturbed  or  enraged.  It  drinks  little,  occasionally 
none  at  all  for  some  days.  It  makes  urine  but  seldom,  and  quite  as 
seldom  evacuates  feces  when  it  is  in  perfect  health — generally  but 
once  every  4  or  5  days — it  does  neither  into  its  bed,  but  goes  for 
this  purpose  to  some  other  place  in  its  box.  It  keeps  itself  in  ge- 
neral very  clean,  and  is  upon  the  whole  a  well  disposed  and  quiet 
animal.  It  is  slow,  and  as  it  were,  thoughtful  in  all  its  movements, 
and  so  tenacious  of  life,  that  in  America,  they  have  a  saying, 
"  that  if  a  cat  has  9  lives,  the  opossum  has  19. 

Its  remaining  natural  history  does  not  belong  to  this  place. 
That  has  already  been  given  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Journal. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  relative  to  the  history  of  the  first  notices 
and  delineations,  that  were  given  of  this  animal  in  Europe  after 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 

Vincent  Pinzon,  who  accompanied  the  great  Colon,  in  his  voy- 
age of  discovery,  is  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  described  this 
animal.  His  notice  is  found,  among  others  in  the  Hertodgian  col- 
lections, {novas  orhis  s.  121,  first  edition  1532.) 

A  living  opossum  was  brought,  about  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, to  Seville^  and  from  thence  was  taken  to  the  king  of  Grenada. 
At  this  place  Feter  Martyr^  saw  it,  in  a  dead  state,  and  gave  a 
more  faithful  and  circumstantial  account  of  it,  describing  it,  as  a 
monstrum  animal,  vulpino  rostro,  cercopethecae  cauda;  vesperiti- 
bones  auribus,  manibus  humanis,  pedibus  semiam  demulans.  Sec. 

The  name  Simivulpa  was  given  to  it  by  Gylle.  (In  his  Aelianus, 
1535,  4.  p.  2090  Gessner  afterwards  adopted  this  name. 

The  earliest  delineation  of  this  animal  that  I  know  of,  and  which 
is  indeed  very  deficient,  is  found  in  the  unfortunate  Servet's  edi- 
tion of  Ptolemoeus  1535,  Fol.  Tab.  23,  brought  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  Terra  Firma.  Reperitur  hie  animal  habens  reservaculum 
quo  suos  puUos  secum  portat  et  eos  non  nisi  lactandi  tempore 
emittit.  (This  was  therefore  quite  misunderstood.)  Tale  regi 
Hispanic  gravate  oblatum  est. 

The  first  tolerable  figure  is  given  by  Nurenberg,  p.  156,  except- 
ing indeed  the  unnatural  curly  hair  and  the  misfigured  hind-feet. 

Art.  VII. — Description  of  the  Laplanders* 
[From  '  Clarke's  Travels'  part  third.] 

I^NE  would  think,  that  to  a  wild  Lapp^  living  in  tents,  poverty 
^-^  or  riches  would  be  almost  indifferent:  but  there  is  no  people  more 
prone  to  avarice.  Their  sole  object  seems  to  be  the  amassing  of 
treasure,  and  for  the  strange  purpose  of  burying  it  afterwards.  The 

*  Like  all  the  mamalia  that  are  obliged  to  use  their  fore  feet  in  a  varielr  of 

dir'^ctions  for  particular  purposes,  this  animal  is  furnished  with  clavicles* 
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avarice  of  a  Lapp  is  gratified  in  collecting  a  aumb^i:  of  stiver  ves- 
sels, or  of  silver  inlaid  with  gold,^  or  even  of  b^ass  vessels,  and 
pieces  of  silver  coin.  Being  unable  to  carry  thi$  treasure  with  him 
in  his  journeys,  he  buries  the  whole  of  it;  not  Qveo,  as  it  was  be- 
fore stated,  making  his  wife  acquainted  with  the  pjljace  where  it  is 
concealed.  If  sudden  death  befal  the  owner,  it  is  generally  lost. 
Some  of  the  Lapps  possess  1  cwt.  of  silver;  and  those  who  enjoy 
a  property  of  1500  or  1000  rein-deer ^  have  much  more:  in  short, 
such  an  astonishing  quantity  of  specie  is  dispersed  among  them, 
that  Mr.  Grape  attributed  ijts  scarcity  in  Sweden  to  this  practice 
among  the  Laplanders,  As  they,  keep  it  almost  always  buried,  it 
does  not  happen  to  the  owner  to  be  gratified  even  with  a  sight  of 
his  hidden  treasure  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  year. 

*  The  Lapps  marry  very  early;  the  men  seldom  later  than  the 
age  of  eighteen^  or  the  women  later  tli3.n  fifteen:  but  the  Finns  and 
the  Swedes  are  prohibited  from  such  early  marriages.  Very  little 
previous  ceremony  is  used  upon  these  occasions:  an  interchange  of 
presents,  and  copious  libations  of  brandy,  are  all  that  take  place 
before  the  solemnization  and  consummation.  The  gifts  consist  of 
rings,  spoons,  cups  of  silver  or  of  silver  gilt,  and  rix-doHars  in 
specie,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  parties.  The  richest  make 
also  other  gifts;  such  as,  stiver  girdles,  and  silk  or  cotton  handkerr 
chiefs  for  the  neck.  When  bans  have  been  published  in  the  church, 
which  is  very  commonly  the  case,  the  marriage  Immediately  suc- 
ceeds their  publication;  and  the  nuptials  are  consummated  in  one 
of  the  log-houses  near  the  church,  in  which  the  Lapps  deposit 
their  stores  for  the  annual  fair.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  bride- 
groom treats  his  friends  with  brandy,  dried  rein-deer  ftesh  cooked 
without  broth,  rein-deer  cheese,  and  bread  and  buttjsr.  If  he  be  of 
a  wealthy  family,  beer  is  also  brewed:  or,  wanting  this,  plenty  of 
fima  and  curds  and  whey  are  provided.  The  }uxury  of  smoking 
tobacco,  so  general  among  the  Lapps,  is,  of  course,  largely  indulg- 
ed upon  these  occasions,  and  even  takes  place  during  the  repast. 
Dancing,  being  unknown  among  them,  forms  no  part  of  the  mer- 
ry making.  After  the  marriage -feast,  a  general  collection  13  made 
in  money  for  the  married  couple:  when  the  distribution  of  brandy 
is  renewed,  and  continued  for  two  or  three  hours,  according  as  the 
gifts  are  more  or  less  liberal.  Upon  this  occasion,  gifts  of  rein^ 
deer  are  promised  to  the  bridegroom,  which  he  is  aftet*wards  to  go 
and  demand:  but  if  he  makes  the  visit  without  carrying  brandy  to 
the  owner  of  the  rein-deer,  the  promise  is  never  kept.  The  dowry 
of  wealthy  parents,  among  the  Laplanders,  to  their  children  when 
they  marry,  consists  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  and  even  eighty  reiU' 
deer,  besides  vessels  of  silver  and  odier  utensils. 

^  The  poorer  class  of  Lapps  are  snppoited  by  becoming  carriers 
for  the  Colonists  and  more  wealthy  Laplanders,  to  the  difTerent 
fairs,  &c.  In  this  manner  they  undertake  the  most  distant  journeys, 
accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  their  family,  so  distributed,  «8 
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to  manage  each  a  train  of  rein-dee?  with  sledges.     Each  train  be« 
longing  to  the  whole  caravan  is  called  a  kaid;  and  to  the  manage* 
ment  of  a  raid^  women  and  children  are  adequate.     A  Laplander^ 
his  wife,  and  children,  even  those  whose  ages  do  not  exceed  eight 
or  nine  years,  have  each  their  raid  to  conduct,  drawn  by  eight, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  rein-deer^  laden  with  merchandise.    The  richest 
Lapps  let    out  their    rein-deer^  to  work  in  these    raids.      The 
sledge  is  called  Achia.     In  the  first  achia^  drawn  by  one  of  the 
rein-deer^  sits  the  driver  of  the  raid;  followed  by  a  train  of  sledg- 
es, drawn  by  other  rein-deer^  ope  after  another,  all  fastened  in  a 
line.     As  they  travel  with  great  rapidity,  through  forests  and 
among  rocks,  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the  rein-deer  falls; 
or  a  sledge,  encountering  some  obstacle,  is  suddenly  checked  in  its 
progress:  and  when  this  occurs,  a  rein^deer  is  often  strangled  by 
the  cord  fastened  to  its  neck,  before  the  driver  can  go  to  his  aio* 
In  all  such  cases,  where   accidents  have  occasioned  losses  not 
chargeable  to  any  negligence  in  the  driver,  his  employer  is  obliged 
to  make  good  the  deficiency.     The  journeys  with  raids  are,  of 
course,  liable  to  danger,  and  to  the  utmost  degree  of  fatigue:  yet 
women  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  are  often  the  drivers;  and  such 
is  their  easy  labour,  in  parturition,  that  child-birth  hardly  occa- 
sions any  interruption  to  the  progress  of  the  raid.  When  the  child 
is  bom,  it  is  packed  up  in  a  wooden  trough,  called  Komsio^  like 
a  fiddle-case:  this  was  before  described:  a  little  arch  over  its  face 
prevents  the  infant  from  suffocation.     The  komsio^  lined  with  fur, 
and  coated  with  a  kind  of  leather  called  Sissna,  is  well  fenced 
again&t  the  cold;  and  it  is  very  rare  that  any  accident  happens  to 
children  bom  during  these  journeys.  The  greatest  vice  among  the 
Laplanders  is  their  love  of  spirituous  liquor.  To  their  habitual  use 
of  brandy  may  be  ascribed  almost  the  only  evils  to  which  they  are 
liable.  This  accursed  practice  is  so  general,  that  mothers  pour  the 
hellish  dose  down  the  throats  of  their  infants  at  the  breast.     At 
all  their  christenings  and  funerals,  intoxication  prevails,  the  cere-- 
monies  of  rejoicing  or  of  mourning  being  made  mere  pretexts  (at 
dram-drinking.  As  soon  as  intoxication  begins,  both  men  and  wo- 
men commence  the  ferocious  howl  which  they  call  yotckcn  the 
only  species  of  song,  if  it  may  bear  the  name  of  song'^  known  among 
-them.    Swearing  also,  and  gambling  with  cards,  are  pretty  much 
in  vogue;  although  quarrels  seldom  happen;  and  blood  is  rarely^ 
if  it  be  ever,  shed  in  any  brawls  that  may  arise. 

^  All  the  agricultural  colonists  of  Lapland,  and  almost  all  the 
Swedish  inhabitants  and  peasants  of  the  provinces  surrounding  the 
north  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  believe  that  the  Lapps  are  witches: 
that,  as  magicians,  they  possess  the  power  of  committing  injuries 
upon  the  persons  of  those  whom  they  do  not  see,  and  even  upon 
those  whom  they  never  have  seen.  This  persuasion  exists  among 
the  Swedes  in  more  civilized  parts  of  their  country.  Mr.  Grape 
told  us,  that  a  merchant,  south  of  Stockholm,  was  fully  persuaded 
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that,  as  he  had-  lived  so  long  in  Lapland,  he  had  learned  some  of 
these  wizard  arts,  and  vehemently  besought  him  to  exhibit  some 
proof  of  Lapland  magic.  Finding  that  die  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions had  no  power  to  banish  this  credulity  from.his  friend's  mind, 
and  being  tired  with  his  repeated  importunities,  he  at  last  resolv- 
ed to  make  a  dupe  of  him.  Pretending,  therefore,  reluctantly  to 
acquiesce,  he  said,  that  he  had  no  longer  any  objection  to  accom- 
plish the  only  thing  it  was  in  his  power  to  perform,-  in  order  to 
satisfy  such  urgent  curiosity:  and  knowing  that  his  friend  had 
lately  lost  a  spouse  to  whom  he  was  by  no  means  attached,  he  ad- 
ded, "  If  you  have  any  matters  you  wish  to  settle  with  your  late 
wife,  which  were  left  unfinished  at  her  decease,  I  will  introduce 
her  to  you  for  a  few  minutes."  The  terrified  merchant  regarded 
him  in  silence  for  an  instant;  when  perceiving  that  Mr.  Grape  was 
beginning  to  mutter  some  incantation,  he  seized  him  by  both  his 
arms,  exclaiming,  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  agitation, "  Raise 

the  D 1,  if  you  will;  but,  for  God's  sake,  suffer  my  wife  to  rest 

m  peace. ' ' 

Art.  VIII. — Novelties  of  French  Literature. 
[From  the  Monthly  Mag^ine.] 

'EW  historical  works  of  the  present  century  have  met  such  ex- 
tensive success  as  the  History  of  Cromwell,  by  M,  Villemain.* 
We  learn  that  scarcely  a  single  politician  in  Paris  has  neglected 
to  peruse  it,  and  that  the  substantial  declaration  of  public  appro- 
bation has  been  evinced  in  the  sale  of  several  thousand  copies;  thus 
demonstrating  that  fame  is  not  always  empty-handed.  M.  Ville- 
main has  been  long  known  in  France,  and  indeed  in  m^ny  other 
parts  of  Europe,  as  a  man  of  sound  talents  and  distinguished  at- 
tainments; and  the  knowledge  of  his  being  employed  in  writing  the 
history  of  Cromwell,  was  sufficient,  long  before  he  had  completed 
half  his  undertaking,  to  excite  a  general  desire  for  its  appearance. 

The  History  of  Cromwell,  undertaken  by  a  Frenchman,  was 
evidently  less  intended  to  supply  any  chasm  in  our  own  informa- 
tion of  the  events  of  the  time,  in  which  that  great  and  singular 
character  flourished,  than  to  enable  the  French  to  apply  to  their 
views  and  situation,  the  conclusions  which  were  to  be  adduced 
from  the  relation  of  facts,  so  analogous  to  the  recent,  and,  in  a 
slight  degree^  still  existing,  circumstances  and  events  of  Aeir  own 
nation.  With  every  disposition  to  speak  well  of  M.  Villemain's 
Cromwell,  we  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  we  review  it  as  a  French 
book,  and  nof  as  an  English  one.  Many  of  the  facts  contained  in  it 
would  appear  stale  or  unprofitable  to  the  English;  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  line  of  the  historical  part  of  the  work,  which  is  not  new 
to  the  French,  and  it  would  therefore  be  an  act  of  considerable  in- 
justice, to  rob  M.  Villemain  of  the  credit  which  belongs  to  him, 

*  Two  Yolumes,  octavo. 
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for  having  collected,  from  authentic  sources,  a  variety  cf  useful 
and  interesting  information,  as  it  respects  his  own  countr^'^men. 
We  may  even  go  &rther,  and  assert,  that  there  are  some  parts  of 
his  book  which  would  be  interesting  to  the  English  reader,  both 
for  the  facts  that  they  contain,  and  the  plain,  nervous  style,  in  which 
those  facts  are  related. 

M.  Villemain  follows  Cromwell  through  all  the  various  incidents 
of  his  public  life,  and  lays  before  the  reader  a  picture,  full  of  the 
astonishment  and  wonder  excited  by  this  extraordinary  character. 
If  the  disposition  of  a  man,  so  closely  shut  up  within  himself,  and 
whose  conduct  was  seldom  influenced  by  those  general  rules  which 
govern  society,  can  be  ascertained  by  an  investigation  of  the  mo- 
tives of  his  actions,  we  are  ready  to  give  M.  Villemain  credit  for 
the  talent  of  having  unmasked  the  hypocrite;  but  the  life  of  Crom- 
well was  such  a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  baseness  and  magna- 
nimity, and  the  ultimate  display  of  each^  was  under  such  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  virtue 
was  produced  by  policy,  or  his  vice  by  the  deviations  which  too 
frequently  detract  from  the  reputation  of  the  most  virtuous.  The 
ungovernable  ambition  of  Cromwell,  appears  to  have  led  him  into 
many  wanton  acts  of  cruelty;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  far 
from  being  destitute  of  the  softer  feelings  of  humanity:  his  conduct 
towards  his  mother,  for  instance,  was  highly  praiseworthy,  and  his 
attentions,  in  her  last  illness,  were  really  more  than  ini^t  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  surrounded  by  the  business  of  the  state, 
and  ever  watchful  to  preserve  his  ill-gained  power.  Indeed,  the 
mother  of  Cromwell  appears  to  have  deserved  all  the  attentions 
that  could  be  shown  to  her,  and  the  Protector,  whether  he  acted 
from  motives  of  true  filial  piety,  or  a  desire  to  appear  virtuous  to 
the  multitude,  could  not  have  taken  a  more  effectual  step  towards 
public  favour. 

A  valuable  Comment  on  the  Constitutions  of  the  French  Nadon, 
with  an  historical  and  political  Essay  on  the  Charter,  &c.  has  ap- 
peared, by  count  Lanjuinais,  peer  of  France,  &c.  &c.  a  name  illus- 
trious in  the  annals  of  freedom  and  rational  liberty. — Count  Lan- 
juinais hailed  the  French  revolution  with  joy,— that  revolution 
which  has  been  so  much  calumniated,  and  to  which  Louis  XVL 
declared  *  he  and  the  queen  were  infinitely  attached;^  (Moniteur, 
December  24,  1790.)  The  crimes  that  resistance  to. principles  pro- 
duced, are  only  imputable  to  the  authors  of  that  resistance;  unfor- 
tunately, vengeance  superseded  a  legitimate  defence,  when  M . 
Lanjuinais  was  one  of  the  first  to  rise  against  the  perversion  of 
the  real  principles  of  the  revolution;  the  consequence  was,  his  be- 
ing denounced,  when,  to  save  his  life,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  *a 
rigorous  winter  in  a  hay-loft,  sleeping  on  straw,  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  food,  only  once  in  two  or  three  days;  the  w^d  and  rain 
beating  in  upon  him  in  all  directions.  Robespierre  fell,  and  Lan- 
juianais  was  re-called;  he  has,  since  that  period,  acted  a  distin- 
guished but  uniform  part  in  the  political  theatre.    He  protested 
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sl^ainst  Bcniaparte's  elevation  to  the  empire;  yet  Napoleon  knew 
him  to  be  as  honest  as  he  was  enlightened,  and  he  created  him  a 
senator,  in  which  character  he  steadily  opposed  every  measure  of 
ambition  and  aggression.  In  1815,  on  Napoleon^s  return,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  Napoleon,  who  sent  for  him,  and,  in  his  haughty  man* 
ner,  said,  ^  Well,  sir,  you  have  been  chosen  president;  now  answer 
me,  without  tergiversation,  the  questions  I  shall  put?'—'  Sir,  I  will 
do  it,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning:  I  never  have  to  compromise 
with  my  conscience.' — ^  Are  you  for  me?  Are  you  mine?'-—*  No, 
sire;  I  am  for  France:  be  yourself  for  her,  and  I  am  then  for  you.' 
Napoleon  turned  on  his  heel. 

This  sketch  of  the  author  will  serve  as  a  criticism  on  the  work, 
and  offers  a  guarantee  of  the  constitutional  doctrines  that  abound 
in  it.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  only  requires  to  be  added. 
The  work  contains  the  whole  of  the  laws  not  abrogated,  and  some 
of  those  which  have  been  abrogated  improperly,  since  the  revolu^ 
tion«  On  looking  over  them,  we  find  rich  materials  for  a  constitu- 
tional charter;  and  when  the  abbe  Montesquieu  composed  the  pre- 
sent one,  we  wish  he  had  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  what  had 
already  been  done.  The  historical  Essay  on  the  Charter,  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece; he  exposes  its  excellencies  and  its  defects,  and,  if  the 
French  legislators  would  only  consult  the  volumes  before  us, 
France  might  soon  possess  the  best  constitution  in  the  world. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  French  Revolution,  its 
causes  and  results,  augmented  by  a  review  of  the  consulate,  and  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  M.  Paganel.— 
The  work  of  Madame  de  Stael  owes  more  of  its  charms  to  the 
enchanting  style  of  the  author,  than  to  any  real  information  which 
it  contains;  it  is  a  monument  raised  by  filial  piety  to  the  memory 
of  a  parent,  whom  she  might  be  permitted  to  consider  *  the  greatest 
ot  men;'  while  others,  not  bound  by  similar  ties,  regard  him  as  a 
mere  political  schemer,  whose  first  object  was  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment. M,  Necker  offered  to  become  minister  of  finance  without 
a  salary;  his  generosity  was  admired,  and  it  was  forgotten  that  M* 
Necker  was  a  banker  and  stock-jobber;  and  by  thus  being  at  the 
head  of  the  finances,  he  could,  m  one  day,  realize  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  more  than  any  minister's  salary  would  produce  in  many 
years.  This  we  say  was  possible;  but  did  he  execute  it?  Did  room 
permit,  we  could  give  what  might  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence, that  M.  Necker,  while  minister,  made  use  of  the  influence 
and  knowledge  he  possessed,  in  speculating  on  the  exchanges  of 
Paris,  London,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg;  hence  that  colossal  for- 
tune which  no  one  could  account  for  his  having  made,  it  being  very  . 
clear  that  he  had  it  not  before  he' became  minister,  and  that  he  did 
not  make  it  by  peculation."^ 

*  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  on  this  subject.  The  abb^  St.  Pierre  bad  stated 
in  his  writings,  that  he  never  knew  a  colossal  fortune  honestly  obtained.  The 
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Madame  de  Stael  tells  us,  her  father  would  have  prevented  the 
revolutionj  but  we  think,  with  M.  Paganel,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  accelerated  it.  And  to  diose  who  have  only  read  the 
work  of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  work  before  us  is  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  give  them  a  correct  idea  of  that  revolution,  which  is,  per- 
haps, not  yet  terminated.  Mr.  Paganel  excels  rather  in  the  cor*- 
rectness  of  his  details,  and  the  impartiality  of  his  statements,  than 
in  the  style  and  dignity  of  the  historian;  but,  after  all,  this  sober 
use  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination,  is  a  quality  most  precious  in 
a  writer  of  history;  yet  he  does  not  want  either  energy  or  dignity, 
when  the  occasion  commands  it;  we  shall  select,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  manner,  the  portraits  of  Bailly  and  Mirabeau. 

*  Bailly  was  celebrated  in  learned  Europe,  long  before  the  French 
revolution  declared  itself  by  terrific  symptoms;  and  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  calling  him  to  the  states-general,  rendered  a  brilliant  hom- 
age to  the  philosopher  who  had  enriched  the  museum  of  history 
by  learned  discoveries,  and  traced  the  first  steps  of  man  in  the  vast 
empire  that  nature  had  submitted  to  him. 

*  A  profound  observer,  Bailly  had  explored  the  origin  of  times 
and  their  revolutions:  a  pure,  ingenious,  and  eloquent  writer,  unit- 
ing taste  with  genius,  he  had  adorned  the  sciences  with  all  the 
charms  of  literature,  and  rendered  their  study  more  attractive  and 
easy,  at  the  same  time  that  he  aggrandized  their  domaint 

*  This  philosopher,  who,  aided  by  the  history  of  the  heavens, 
had  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  history  of  man,  seemed  also 
destined  to  reform  the  political  and  religious  abuses  which  bad 
accumulated  in  France.  Bailly  appeared  at  the  assembly  of  the 
nation  as  the  envoy  of  the  human  race. 

'  What  a  contrast  is  offered,  in  the  history  of  the  revolution,  be- 
tween Bailly  presiding  over  the  members  of  the  Tiers-etat^  and 
proclaiming  them  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  accounting 
it  the  proudest  day  of  his  life,  that  in  which  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy  joined  the  National  Assembly;  and  Bailly  dragged  to  the 
scaffold  with  humiliations  and  outrage. 

'  Amongst  the  most  illustrious  victims  of  the  prejudices  of  re- 
volutions and  tyranny,  is  there  one  who  has  sustained  a  more 
perilous  combat  for  virtue,  or  a  longer  or  more  severe  trial .  of 
courage? 

'  Socrates  was  not  more  generous,  nor  Jesus  more  resigned. 

*  What  titles  to  immortality  decorate  the  name  and  memory  of 
Bailly!  The  nation,  under  his  presidence,  repaired  in  an  instant, 
ages  of  oppression;  it  did  more — it  acquitted  towards  the  philoso- 
pher, the  debt  of  the  universe.  What  sublime  harmony  in  the  sit- 
tings, when  the  Tiers-etat  said,  We  are  the  French  nation. 

countess  de  Genlis  went  to  him,  and  said  '  she  could  cite  an  instance,'  and  named 
M.  Necker.  '  My  dear  countess,'  replied  the  abbe,  'what would  you  say,  if  I 
told  you  that  I  had  precisely  Mr.  Necker  in  my  eye  when  I  wrote  the  para- 
jyraph?' 
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'  Such  was  the  renown  and  the  rights  of  Bailly  to  public  esteem, 
that,  in  calling  him  to  the  mayoralty  of  Paris,  the  king  appeared 
to  wish  to  give  to  the  nation  and  its  representatives,  the  most 
irrefragable  guarantee  of  his  adherence  to  the  reforms  decreed  by 
the  assembly* 

^  But  this  homage,  which  supreme  power  rendered  to  talent  and 
virtue,  deceived  none  of  chose  who  were  acquainted  with  the  poli- 
tics of  courts*  To  take  Bailly  from  the  assembly,  to  present  this 
first  example  of  fortune  to  ambitious  youth,  to  cover  with  the 
popularity  of  the  mayor,  a  vast  plan  of  intrigues,  and  a  system  of 
counter-revolution;  such  were  the  secret  motives  of  the  counsels 
which  swayed  the  court,  and  deceived  the  monarch* 

'  Had  he,  in  fact,  the  confidence  of  the  court  and  ministers?  The 
philosopher,  by  his  expressed  wishes,  his  writings,  and  his  im- 
mortal presidences,  had  called  reason,  truth,  and  justice,  to  govern 
man,  and  forced  the'  government  to  recognize  the  nation's  rights. 

*'  To  justify  Bailly  from  betraying  the  cause  he  had  embraced, 
would  be  to  insult  his  memory;  he  might  be  the  tool  of  an  artful 
court,  and  the  dupe  of  his  own  virtues;  but  he  would  never  be 
wanting  to  himself,  nor  wither  the  civic  laurels  with  which  his 
brows  were  crowned.  Had  he  been  less  simple  in  his  msumers,  he 
would  have  avoided  the  snare;  and  the  scandal  of  his  execution 
would  not  have  soiled  the  cause  of  liberty* 

^  All  was  grand,  vast,  and  sublime,  in  the  conceptions  and  the 
discourses  of  Mirabeau*  As  a  civilian,  he  was  the  oracle  of  rea- 
son, the  interpreter  of  nature;  as  an  orator,  he  armed  himself  with 
the  thunder  of  Demosthenes: ^sometimes,  like  Cicero,  he  took  pos- 
session of  all  minds  and  hearts,  equally  powerful  in  the  art  of  con- 
vincing, as  in  that  of  persuading  and  pleasing*  When  he  ascended 
the  tribune,  the  intriguer  turned  pale,  and  the  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try trembled*  What  orator  appeared  more  profoundly  penetrated 
with  that  eternal  justice,  which  alone,  in  all  times,  in  all  places, 
ought  to  regulate  the  fate  of  nations:  that  justice  which  the  proud- 
est despots  endeavour  in  vain  to  stifle,  <and  whicheven  the  silence 
of  a  people  in  chains  invokes  and  demands  without  ceasing*  Let 
us  behold  Mirabeau  at  the  jfue  de  Paume^  proud  of  representing 
the  commons,  when  it  was  scarcely  dared  to  lisp  the  name  of  peo- 
ple^ — combating  despotism  hand  to  hand:  such  was  Hercules  in 
the  cradle,  strangling  and  destroying  the  serpents  of  Eurystheus* 

*'  At  other  times,  we  have  seen  him  defeat  the  best-planned  in- 
trigues, by  one  of  those  terrible  expressions,  which  fell  from  the 
tribune  like  the  thunder-bolt  from  the  clouds;  fixing,  with  his  eagle 
eye,  the  seditious  intriguer,  stretching  towards  him  an  arm  which 
seemed  already  to  reach  him,  and  tear  off  the  mask  he  were;  and 
after  this  sudden  tempest,  bringing  back  calm  into  the  assembly, 
and  renewing,  without  an  effort,  the  thread  of  a  learned  and  pro- 
found discussion.'  ' 

The  author  then  goes  on,  and  relates  the  measure  of  ^  war  to 
tlie  castle,  and  peace  to  the  cottage;'  which  he  proves  to  have  been 
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organized  at  the  Palais  Rojral,  by  Egalite  Orleans,  the  hero  of  Ae 
faction.  ^  Orleans/  says  he,  *'  could  not  flatter  himself  that  he  would 
ever  be  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people:  hia 
detestable  reputation  left  him  no  other  means  of  ascending  it  than 
of  intrigue  and  anarchy.  It  was  opened  before  him  by  that  horrible 
way,  but  his  courage  was  unequal  to  such  a  hazardous  enterprize. 
The  revolution,  plotted  by  Orleans,  was  remote  as  east  from  west, 
from  that  beneficent  reform  which,  according  to  the  plans  of  wise 
tod  virtuous  citizens,  was  hoped  to  be  effected  by  the  mere  ascen- 
dency of  reason  and  the  influence  of  knowledge;— -for,  to  limit  the 
expenses  of  the  court,  reform  the  vices  of  administration,  and, 
above  all,  to  abolish  tithes,  feudal  services  and  privileges;  such 
was,  in  1789,  the  object  of  the  revolution.' 

This  extract  will  suffice  at  once  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  author's 
literary  talents,  and  his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  events  he  traces,  and  the  characters  of  the  leading  persons  of 
the  revolution. 

Art  IX. — State  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Dublin. 

[From  the  New  Monthly  Mag^ine.] 

nPHERE  is  no  clear  evidence  existing  that  letters  (with  the  ex- 
■*•  ception  of  some  theological  writings)  were  cultivated  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  prior  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     The  reformation 
was  indeed  preceded  by  the  dawning  of  science  in  some  countries 
of  Europe,  it  was,  however,  that  great  event  which  produced  its 
glorious  morning,  not  only  in  the   countries  which  embraced  its 
doctrines,  but  in  those  which  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  £sutlu 
Prior  to  ihat  era,  an  university  was  attempted,  more  than  once,  to 
be  founded  in  the   capital;  but  from  the  ignorance,  the  pover^^ 
and  the  troubles  of  the  times,  the  attempt  always  failed.  The  li- 
terature of  Dublin  then  may  be  deemed  coeval  with  the  foundation, 
of  Trinity  college,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  no  place  in 
the  world  has  advanced  more  rapidly  in  science  and  the  Belles 
Lettres  than  the  Irish  metr6polis.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  more 
convincing  evidence  than  the  many  illustrious  names  which  reflect 
so  much  honour  on  their  native  city,  and  which,  perhaps,  no  city 
of  the  same  extent  can  surpass.     Elegant  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  require  the  fostering  protection  of  the  sovereign  or  the  gov*- 
emment,  and  the  patronage  of  the  nobility  and  die  opulent  to 
cause  them  to  flourish;  without  such  support  they  are  found  rarely 
to  attain  any  degree  of  perfection  in  a  provincial  capital,  and  truth 
compels  us  to  state,  that  not  only  have  they  declined  most  percep- 
tibly in  Dublin  since  the  union,  but  the  very  taste  and  inclination 
for  them  are  deteriorated. 

When  Dublin  possessed  a  parliament,  it  had  also  a  press  of  its 
own.  Its  acts  and  debates  awakened  the  literature  of  the  law  and 
the  university,  and  party  views,  and  political  interests,  excited  the 
attention  of,  and  imparted  a  literary  impulse  to  the  public.     £lo- 
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quence  was  not  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  parliament-house, 
it  embellished  the  courts  of  law,  and  enlivened  the  university, 
whilst  the  weapons  of  wit  and  satire  were  wielded  with  effect  and 
dexterity  by  all  parties.  Now,  the  lively  tumult  is  at  rest,  and  all 
is  secret  or  silent,  as  in  a  Turkish  divan. 

As  the  copy-right  of  books  was  confined  to  Great  Britain,  the 
reprinting  of  smaller  and  cheaper  editions  became  a  considerable 
branch  of  trade  in  Dublin,  and  many  works  respectable  for  their 
execution  and  correctness,  thus,  republished,  were  exported  to 
America,  and  to  other  countries.  Whilst  the  act  of  union  was  still 
pending,  application  was  made  by  petition  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  secure  to  the  Irish  printers  a  continuance  of  that  right  so  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Irish  press;  but  by  the  neglect  or  mismatiage- 
ment  of  those  who  were  to  conduct  the  petition,  it  was  lost,  and 
nothing  here  was  effected.*  Meanwhile  the  English  printers  avail- 
ed themselves  immediately  and  effectually  of  the  act  of  union. 
Under  the  plausible  pretence  of  securing  to  the  Irish  publisher 
the  benefit  of  the  copy-right,  the  English  act  was  extended  to  Ire- 
land, which  secured  indeed  a  nominal  right,  that  they  well  knew 
would  be  wholly  unavailable  in  competition  with  the  trade  at  Lon- 
don, Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  Thus  have  the  Dublin  booksellers 
ceased  to  be  publishers  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  must  be  content 
to  be  the  agents  of  those  of  London. 

Besides  the  injury  the  trade  has  sustained,  great  numbers  who 
formerly  were  in  the  habits  of  reading  are  by  this  act  interdicted 
from  doing  so,  as  the  books  which  once,  by  their  comparative 
cheapness,  were  within  their  means  of  purchsAiing,  cannot  be  pro- 
cured. The  printing  business  is  therefore  confined  to  devotional 
and  moral  tracts,  which  are  paid  for  by  charitable  societies  for 
gratuitous  distribution — ^to  printing  hand-bills  and  play-bills — to 
some  half  dozen  newspapers,  which  are  by  no  means  remarkable, 
and  to  one  or  two  very  middling  magazines,  which  can  scarcely 
maintain  an  ephemerd  existence. 

Pue^s  Occurrences  was  the  first  newspaper  ever  established  in 
Dublin;  it  commenced  in  the  year  17CX),  and  was  so  called  from 
the  proprietor  who  conducted  it.  It  maintained  itself  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

"''While  the  act  of  union  was  in  progpress,  the  booksellers  of  Dablin  prepared 
a  petition  to  parliament  to  secure  their  rights,  and  prayed  to  be  heard  hy  coun- 
sefupon  the  subject.  To  conduct  the  petition  and  defray  the  expense,  a  sub- 
scription was  entered  into  by  the  booksellers,  and  some  gentlemen  eminent  at 
the  bar  were  feed  for  the  purpose.  It  happened  by  some  accident  that  the  peti- 
tion was  not  heard  on  the  night  appointed,  and  it  stood  over  for  another.  When 
it  was  to  come  on  the  lawyers  were  called  on,  but  they  refused  to  attend  without 
a  retaining  fee.  The  subscriptions  were  exhausted,  and  they  actually  sat  in  the 
parlour  of  a  house  in  College  Green,  opposite  the  parliament  house,  while  the 
proprietor  went  out  to  collect  fresh  subscriptions;  but  befon^  this  could  be  effect- 
ed parliament  was  up,  and  no  subsequent  opportunity  occurred  tiliits  final  dis- 
solution. 
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Fauliner^a  Journal  was  established  by  the  celebrated  bookseller 
of  that  name  in  1728,  and  displayed  in  its  composition  that  honest 
blundering  simplicity  so  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  the  man. 
The  sheet  was  remarkable  for  the  paleness  of  the  ink,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  paper;  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  have  been 
happily  imitated  on  several  occasions,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen:  ^  House  of  Industry  first  contrived  by  Mr.  Ben.  Hough- 
ton, weaver,  and  several  other  worthy  clergymen,  for  taking  up 
cripples  that  lie  in  the  street,  folks  without  legs  that  stand  in  cor- 
ners, and  such  like  vagrants*  We  have  the  pleasure  to  hear,  that 
all  ballad-singers,  blind-harpers,  hackball,  and  ftiany  other  nefa- 
rious old  women,  are  in  there  already/  It  was  afterwards  conduct- 
ed with  ability  and  party  spirit.  It  has  recently  been  re-established 
on  new  principles. 

FreemarCs  Journal  came  out  in  1763.  It  was  established  by  a 
committee  for  conducting  a  free  press,  and  assumed  as  its  emblem 
and  motto,  ^  The  Wreath  or  the  Rod.'  In  this  first  appeared  several 
of  the  essays  afterwards  collected  and  published  in  ^  Barataria,' 
and  which  evinced  a  spirit  and  energy  not  inferior  to  Junius.  It 
afterwards  was  edited  by  a  person  called  the  ^  Sham  Squire,^  and 
degenerated.  It  has  within  some  years,  however,  revived,  and  rc«* 
gained  some  of  its  original  spirit. 

The  Hibernian  J.ournal  was  established  in  1771,  and,  like  the 
former,  conducted  by  a  committee  for  a  free  press.  The  £eite  of 
Mills,  its  first  printer,  is  characteristic  of  the  summaiy  mode  of 
proceeding  at  that  time  in  Dublin.  Some  of  the  numbers  of  the 
^  Pranceriana'  first  appeared  in  that  paper,  and  it  became  the  or- 
gan of  attack  by  one  party  of  the  college  on  another.  On  a  dark 
evening  in  February  a  coach  drove  up  to  the  printer^s  door  in 
Dame-street,  to  which  he  was  called  out,  and  while  he  was  talkins 
to  those  in  the  inside,  he  was  pushed  in  by  some  one  behind,  ana 
immediately  carried  to  the  college  pump,  which  then  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  i'ront  court,  and  almost  suffocated.  A  reward  was 
offered  by  the  common  council,  and  a  scholar  of  the  hoiise,  who 
was  concerned,  was  admonished  by  the  board.  The  printer  is  thus 
noticed  in  the  admonition,  which  was  the  production  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Leland:  ^  Cum  constet  scholarium  ignotorum  ccetum 
injuriam  admovisse  in  typographum  quendam  famosum  nomine 
Mills,  qui  nefariis  flagitiis  nobiliora  quaeque  Collegii  membra  in 
chartis  suis  lacessiverat,'  &c. 

The  Morning  Post  was  also  called  the  Dalkey  Gazette.  A  con- 
vivial society  some  years  ago  existed  in  Dublin,  who  periodically 
assembled  at  the  island  of  Dalkey,  and  elected  a  king  and  other 
officers  of  state.  A  column  of  this  paper  was  always  devoted  to 
their  proceedings,  which  were  then  interesting,  as  the  society  com- 
prised a  number  of  respectable  citizens.  1  he  last  monarch  was  a 
bookseller  of  the  name  of  Armitage,  who  was  always  called  ^  King 
Stephen.' 
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The  Volunteer  Evening  Post  was  established  about  the  year 
1 T80,  and  its  fate  displays  a  lively  trait  of  the  tamper  of  those 
times.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  then  government  was  SO 
strong,  that  no  Irish  printer  could  be  found  to  compose  a  para- 
graph in  its  favour  against  the  popular  cause*  Government  was 
therefore  obliged  to  send  a  press  and  printers  from  £ngland  for 
this  purpose;  but  it  required  some  management  to  establish  it*  ^  It 
first  assumed  a  popular  name,  and  professed  to  take  a  warm  part 
on  that  side.  To  increase  the  deception,  the  portrait  of  a  volunteer 
in  full  uniform  was  exhibited  every  night  in  an  illuminated  trans- 
parency, and  a  prize  medal  was  proposed  and  given  by  the  editors 
for  the  best  poetical  composition  on  the  Volunteer  Institution,  and 
every  thing  was  practised,  and  with  great  success,  to  complete  the 
deception.  At  length  the  secret  transpired,  and  the  mob  proceed- 
ed to  take  summary  vengeance.  The  editor  escaped,  but  the  prin- 
ter was  dragged  to  the  Tenter  fields,  and  tarred  and  feathered* 
But  the  most  extraordinary  proceeding  was  that  of  the  counties  of 
Ireland,  some  of  which  actually  came  forward  with  resolutions, 
that  the  paper  was  established  on  fallacious  principles,  and  for  the 
wicked  purpose  of  putting  down  the  Volunteer  Institution,  they 
therefore  conjured  their  countrymen  not  to  read  it*  The  effect  of 
this  prohibition  of  a  literary  work  was  as  lingular  as  the  cause*  It 
was  fatal  to  the  newspaper,  no  one  was  found  to  putH:hase  it,  and 
the  editors  returned  to  England  after  three  years'  fruitless  effort* 

The  Press  was  established  in  the  year  1797,  and  was  conducted 
with  an  energy  and  ability  too  successful  at  that  perilous  period* 
The  first  conductor  had  been  convicted  of  a  libel  on  lord  Camden, 
and  the  celebrated  Arthur  O' Conner  became  the  avowed  editor* 
The  paper  was  suppressed  by  the  military  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  rebellion.  The  essays  and  other  pieces  contained  in  it  were 
published  in  one  volume,  with  the  imprint  of  London,  under  the 
name  of  ^  The  Beauties  of  the  Press,'  and  afterwards  circvdated  in 
Dublin.  , 

The  Baratariana  appeared  in  1770*  It  was  a  keen  and  vigorous 
attack  on  the  administration  of  lord  Townshend  in  this  country^ 
and  conducted  with  great  ability* 

The  Anthologia  Hibernica  commenced  in  the  year  1 793,  and 
was  strictly  a  national  work  devoted  to  the  antiquities  and  litera- 
ture of  Ireland.  All  the  literary  men  resident  in  the  kingdom  con- 
tributed to  the  undertaking,  and  it  was  a  valuable  repository  of 
ingenious  essays  and  learned  communications*  Political  discus- 
sion, however,  soon  superseded  every  other,  and  this  excellent  pe- 
riodical work  expired  in  two  years,  atf  several  others  had  before, 
in  the  distractions  of  the  country* 

The  Union  Star.  This  atrocious  cbmposition  appeared  in  the 
year  1797.  It  was  published  at  irregular  intervals,  printed  only  on 
€>ne  side,  and  was  stcretly  posted  during  the  night  in  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  city*  It  commenced  with  the  motto,  *  Per- 
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haps  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest  may  reach  his  heart,  and 
free  the  world  from  bondage,'  and  denounced  by  name  and  de- 
scription such  men  as  were  inimical  to  the  cause  it  advocated.  •  A 
reward  of  700/.  was  offered  by  government  for  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher, but  though  well  known  he  was  never  avowed. 

The  Antiunionist.  This  appeared  in  1799,  with  a  view  to  op- 
pose the  legislative  union  then  in  agitation.  It  displayed  seme  wit, 
but  it  seemed  to  want  the  energy  and  spirit  which  alone  give  effi- 
cacy to  opinions  in  great  political  discussions.  Like  the  last  efforts 
of  the  French  under  Napoleon,  the  Antiunionist  displayed  the  im- 
becility of  an  exhausted  subject  and  a  worn-out  people. 

The  Irish  Magazine,  This  was  first  published  in  1807.  It  was 
edited  by  an  extraordinary  man  of  the  name  of  Cox,  a  gun-smith, 
whose  father,  as  he  says  himself,  was  a  bricklayer  in  the  county  of 
Meath.  The  Magazine  was  almost  exclusively  matter  compiled 
by  himself.  It  contained  biographical  notices  of  the  dead,  and  se- 
vere attacks  upon  the  living.  The  work  was  a  series  of  scurrility, 
calumny,  and  vulgarity;  but  there  was  withal  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion, a  strong  sense,  and  a  humour  and  drollery  so  captivating, 
that  its  circulation  extended  to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  it  contin- 
ued for  some  time  the  only  periodical  publication,  and  became 
even  a  schobl  book  in  some  of  the  hedge  schools.  The  usual  num- 
ber printed  and  circulated  annually  amounted  to  60,000  or  about 
5,000  monthly.  The  author  was  convicted  of  a  libel  in  1811,  con- 
tinued his  magazine  while  in  Newgate,  with  an  increased  circula- 
tion, was  convicted  of  a  second,  and  finally  agreed  to  transport 
himself  to  America,  which  put  an  end  to  his  magazine  in  1815. 
He  is  since  dead. 

The  Medical  Journal  was  first  published  in  1807.  It  was  the 
first  ever  attempted  in  Dublin,  and  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  all 
medical  essays  and  communications  which  might  be  made  on  the 
subject;  but  notwithstanding  the  extensive  hospitals  of  Dublin,  the 
rising  reputation  of  the  schools  of  surgery  and  physic,  and  the  ta- 
lent supposed  to  exist  in  the  respective  professions,  this  work 
could  only  be  supported  for  eighteen  months.  Its  place  is  no:w,  in 
some  measure,  supplied  by  ^  Hospital  Reports,'  two  volumes  of 
which  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1817;  one  anonymous,  and  the 
other  under  the  sanction  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  Dublin  Examiner  was  the  last  attempt  to  establish  a  respec- 
table periodical  work  in  Dublin.  It  commenced  in  May,  1816,  and 
was  continued  monthly.  It  contained  a  critical  review  of  recent 
works,  with  essays  and  other  original  matter,  and  proposed,  itt 
some  measure,  to  establish  a  Review  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, 
similar  to  those  of  Edinburgh  and  London.  It  continued  only  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  exhibiting  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  low 
state  of  literature  in  a  country  which,  while  its  talents  continue 
largely  to  enrich  literature  abroad,  cannot  support  at  home  one 
single  periodical  publicaiion* 
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The  Royal  Irish  Academy  publish  their  transactions  at  their 
own  cost,  as  do  the  editors  of  the  statistical  work  now  in  progress 
\inder  the  patronage  of  the  Dublin  Society.  The  university  press, 
in  the  CoUege  Park,  was  formerly  distinguished  for  its  correct 
editions  of  several  of  the  classics;  it  has,  however,  long  since  ceased 

to  work. 

Another  reason  of  the  depression  of  the  Irish  press,  and  paucity 
of  original  literary  publications  in  Dublin,  is  the  facility,  with 
which  the  best  English  works  may  be  procured.  All  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  periodical  works  are  taken  in  at  the  two  library 
societies,  *  The  Dublin'  and  *  The  Institute,'  to  one  or  other  of 
which  almost  every  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  capital  is  a  sub- 
scriber. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  that  Irish  genius  or  talent 
has  declined.  It  is  true  there  is  no  encouragement  for  literary  ex- 
ertion in  the  Irish  metropolis,  because  the  Dublin  bookseller  will 
run  no  risk  in  publishing  an  original  work,  however  great  its  me>- 
rits.  It  must  appear  in  London,  or  not  at  all.  Nevertheless^  Dub- 
lin can  even  now  boast  of  many  existing  characters  in  the  varioui^ 
walks  of  literature  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  the  church, 
the  bar,  the  army,  and  on  the  stage,  which  uphold  its  pretentions 
to  the  high  rank  that  it  has  obtained  in  these  respects.         ,f 

With  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  of 
painting,  very  little  has  been  known  of  their  early  state  in  Ireland,, 
Bindon,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  an  amateur  artist,  made  laud- 
able attempts  to  encourage  them. 

He  painted  portraits  of  Swift,  Dean,  Delany,  and  Dr.  Sheridan. 
Shortly  after  this  period  James  Latham  (an  Irish  artist,  bom  in 
Tipperary  in  1696)  having  studied  at  Antwerp,  cultivated  his  art 
with  singular  success.  He  painted  portraits  of  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Woffington,  Geminiani  the  composer,  and  a  few  others,  with  so 
much  truth,  clearness,  and  purity  of  style,  that  he  obtained  the  dis- 
tinguished title  of  the  Irish  Vandyke.  Although  polite  literature 
about  the  same  time  had  attained  its  highest  degree  of  excellence 
in  England,  yet  painting  was  there  still  in  its  infancy,  so  far  as  it 
regarded  a  school  of  native  artists,  for  the  principal  painters  were 
foreigners,  and  even  Jervas,  a  native  of  Dublin,  arrived  at  distinc- 
tion, although  he  is  now  better  known  by  his  translation  of  Don 
Quixote,  than  for  any  pictorial  celebrity.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till 
Reynolds  founded  the  English  school  that  painting  began  to  be 
distinguished  in  England. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  sculpture,  which,  until  lately, 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  If,  therefore,  the  fine  arts 
were  thus  backward  in  arriving  at  maturity  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  British  empire,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  establishment 
should  be  of  a  recent  date  in  Dublin.  But  the  Irish  government 
were  not  wanting  to  encourage  the  arts;  for  prior  to  the  founding 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London,  which  tpok  place  in  1768,  the 
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Dublin  artists  formed  themselves  into  a  society  as  early  as  lf31, 
consisting  of  twelve  members,  who  elected  from  their  number  a 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

This  society  soon  after  proceeded  to  build  an  exhibition-house^ 
and  were  assisted  by  government  with  500/.  and  by  subscriptions, 
which  amounted  to  300/.  The  first  exhibition  was  opened  in  1765, 
and  for  a  few  years  the  rooms  were  well  attended,  but  the  admis- 
sion money  being  small,  the  receipts  were .  insufficient  to  defr^r 
the  expenses.  Under  these  circumstances,  Richard  Cranfield, 
treasurer  to  the  society,  took  upoa  himself  the  whole  management 
of  the  concern.  About  the  year  1 773  a  schism  took  place  in  the 
society:  the  seceders  opened  a  new  exhibition  room,  whidi  not 
succeeding  was  discontinued,  and  at  length  a  coalition  was  effect* 
ed,  and  the  society  now  became  respectable.  From  the  year  1776 
to  1782,  the  yearly  exhibitions  proved  a  losing  concern,  and  a  debt 
of  800/.  was  incurred.  The  e:diibition,  however,  was  continued 
until  the  year  1800,  when  the  society^s  house  was  disposed  of  for 
other  purposes.  At  length  a  permanent  institution  was  established 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Ridi- 
mond,  with  the  title  of  ^  The  Society  of  the  Artists  of  Dublin.^ 

A  new  society  was  also  founded  June  4,  1813,  under  the  title 
of  The  Royal  Irish  Institution  for  promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Ireland. 

With  all  those  liberal  measures  and  plans  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  door  is  too  widely  open- 
ed for  the  admission  of  young  candidates,  whose  friends  or  pa- 
trons, unfortunately  for  them,  fancy  they  discover  a  genius  for 
painting.  Even  distinguished  talents,  if  they  aim  at  fame  or  for- 
tune, must  not  expect  to  find  them  in  Ireland.  The  country  is  too 
poor,  and  if  it  were  not  so  poor,  there  are  few  real  connoisseurs  in 
it  to  appreciate  and  reward  the  merit  of  a  living  artist.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  that  the  Dublin  Sbcie- 
ty's  school  for  drawing,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  had  failed  to 
produce  the  results  expected  from  it.  The  two  masters,  the  Wests,' 
father  and  son,  who  so  long  presided  over  the  academy,  though 
eminent  themselves,  were  yet  more  conspicuous  for  the  number 
of  celebrated  artists  which  they  had  the  honour  of  instructing  in 
the  art,  among  whom  were  Barry,  Barrett,  Hamilton,  Tresham^ 
Roberts,  Brooks,  Edward  Smith  the  statuary,  Thomas  Ivory  the 
architect,  together  with  several  others  still  living,  but  not  less 
known  to  fame. 

It  is,  however,  more  especially  in  architecture,  that  the  ii^abi- 
tants  of  the  Irish  capital  have  evinced  a  decided  predilection. 
Every  city  may  te  said  to*  prefer  a  particular  style  in  their  public 
buildings.  That  of  London  is  grave  and  massive^  being  mosdy 
of  the  Doric  and  Tuscan  orders.  That  of  Dublin  is  much  lighter, 
affecting  the  bold  portico  and  airy  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  and  Co- 
rinthian orders.  In  ecclesiastical  structures  the  capital  of  the  em^ 
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pire  admits  of  no  competitioii;  but,  excepting  two  churches  ia 
DubUn,  St.  George^s  and  the  Castle  chapel,  and  two  or  three 
half  finished  faipades  of  others,  so  left  for  the  erection  of  future 
steeples,  the  rest  seem  to  set  at  defiance  every  principle  of  architec- 
ture. Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  t'atrick, 
and  the  new  church  of  St.  George,  there  is  not  a  steeple  with  a 
spire  among  them  alL  To  this  rude  unsightly  style,  the  new  R.  C. 
Metropolitan  chapel  will,  when  finished,  afford  one  more  striking 
exception.  The  interiors  of  most  of  the  churches  are,  however, 
handsome,  and  a  few  even  grand.  But  in  edifices  allotted  to  civil 
purposes,  Dublin  is  not  excelled  by  any  city  in  Europe. 


W 


Art.X. — Peter^s  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk.    Edinburgh,  1819.  8vo. 

3  vols. 
E  are  happy  to  learn  that  a  re-publication  of  this  remarkably 
entertaining  work  is  in  preparation  at  New  York.  It  is  a  most 
amusing  picture  of  the  present  state  of  Scotch  manners,  and  a 
portraiture  of  the  most  celebrated  among  the  Scotish  literati;  full 
of  sprighdiness  and  animation— a  little  overdrawn,  and  occasion- 
ally hyperbolical,  but  still  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  instructive,  as 
well  as  entertaining. 

The  author  is  incognito^  under  the  assumed  name  of  Peter  Mor- 
ris: and  never  was  a  character  better  supported.  It  is  difficult  to 
*  *  re  the  letters  are  not  genuine,  and  actually  addressed,  as  they 
irt  to  be,  by  a  Welch  doctor,  on  a  visit  at  Edinburgh,  to  his 
nds  in  Cardifi;an.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  charac- 
ter is  assumed  tor  the  purpose,  and  rumour  has  even  gone  so  far, 
as  to  fix  the  authorship  on  Mr.  Wilson,  the  poet;  notwithstanding 
the  very  high  praises,  lavished  in  the  letters  on  himself. 

Trusting  that  the  New  York  edition  will  not  be  given  to  the 
public  so  early  as  our  November  number,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  copious  extracts,  of  both  the  lightest  and  the  gravest 
parts  of  the  work. 

And  first,  we  take  the  account  of  a  dinner*party,  to  which  the 
doctor  says  he  was  invited,  at  Mr.  Jeffirey's  country-seat. 

*  I  had  come,  tfianks  to  my  rustic  ignorance,  exacdy  at  the 
hour  Appointed  for  dinner,  (five  o- clock)  so  that  I  had  three  parts 
of  an  hour,  of  the  great  man,  entirely  to  myself;  during  the  whole 
of  which  space,  he  conthmed  to  talk  about  rural  affairs,  and  to  trot 
me  up  one  field  and  down  another,  till  I  was  weary  without  (cre- 
dite  posteri!)  Qiaking  one  single  allusion  to  law,  politics,  or  litera- 
ture. 

^  We  were  joined,  towards  six  o'clock,  by  professor  P-  ♦  aad 
L  ,f  and  one  or  two  young  advocates,  .who  had  walked  out 
with  them.  Then  came  R.  M— -,  whom  you  remember  at  Bal- 
loil,  a  relation  and  intimate  friend  of  J— ^-'s.    He  and  thjc  cele- 

*  Flsjrikir.  t  Leslie* 
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brated  orator,  Allison,  officiate  together  in  one  of  the  Episcopalian 
chapels  in  Edinburgh.  Although  we  never  knew  each  other  at 
Oxford,  yet  we  immediately  recognized  each  other^s  old  High 
street  faces,  and  began  to  claim  a  sort  of  acquaintance  on  that 
score,  as  all  Oxonian  cotemporaries,  I  believe,  are  accustomed  to 
do,  when  they  meet  at  a  distance  from  their  alma  mater.  There 
were  several  other  gentlemen,  mosdy  of  grave  years,  so  that  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished,  when  somebody  proposed  a  trial  of  strength 
in  leaping.  Nor  was  my  astonishment  at  all  diminished,  when  Mr. 
P,—  began  to  throw  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  taking  his  part  in  the  contest.  When  he  did  so  much,  I 
could  have  no  apology,  so  I  also  stripped;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 

party  did  the  same,  except  J alone,  who  was  dressed  in  a 

short  green  jacket,  with  scarcely  any  skirts,  and,  therefore,  seem- 
ed to  consider  himself  as  already  ^^  accinctus  ludo." 

^  I  used  to  be  a  good  leaper  in  my  day — witness  die  thousands  of 
times  I  have  beat  you  in  the  Port-Meadow,  and  elsewhere— liut 
I  cut  a  very  poor  figure  among  these  sinewy  Caledonians.    With 
the  exception  of  L— — ,  they  all  jumped  wonderfully;  and  J 
was  quite  miraculous,  considering  his  brevity  of  stride.    But  the 

greatest  wonder  of  the  whole  was  Mr.  P .    He  is  also  a  short 

man,  and  he  cannot  be  less  than  seventy,  yet  he  took  his  stand 
with  the  assurance  of  an  athletic,  and  positively  beat  every  one  of 
us — ^the  very  best  of  us,  at  least  half  a  heel's  breadth.  I  was  qpilite 
thunderstruck,  never  having  heard  the  least  hint  of  his  betHgllif 
great  a  geometrician — in  this  sense  of  the  word.  I  was,  iiowevlr, 
I  must  own,  agreeably  surprised  by  such  a  specimen  of  spirit  and 
muscular  strength  in  so  venerable  an  old  gentleman,  and  could  not 
forbear  complimenting  him  on  his  revival  of  the  ancient  peripa- 
tetic ideas,  about  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  external  as  well 
as  the  internal  energies,  and  of  mixing  the  activity  of  the  practical, 
with  that  of  the  contemplative  life.  He  took  what  I  said  with  great 
suavity;  and,  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  a  better  specimen  of  that 
easy  hilarity  and  good  humour,  which  sits  with  so  much  graceful* 
ness  on  an  honoured  old  age. 

#  #  #  #  #  #  # 

By  and  bye,  we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  where  we 
found  several  ladies  with  Mrs.  J .  She,  you  know,  is  an  Ameri- 
can, and  J  ■  went  across  the  Atlantic  for  her  a  few  years  ago, 
while  we  were  at  war  with  her  country.  She  is  a  verv  pleasing 
person,  and  they  have  one  extremely  interesting  little  girL  J 
made  no  alteration  in  his  dress,  but  joined  the  ladies  exactly  in 
his  morning  costume, — the  little  green  jacket  aforesaid;  gray  worst- 
ed pantaloons,  and  Hessian  boots,  and  a  black  silk  handkerchief. 
How  had  Grub  street  stared,  to  see  the  prince  of  reviewers  in  such 
a  garb.  The  dinner  was  excellent — a  glorious  turbot  and  oyster- 
sauce  for  one  thing;  and  (sitesco  referens)  there  was  no  want  of 
Champaigne — the  very  wine,  by  the  way,  which  I  should  have 
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guessed  to  be  Jeffrey's  favourite.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
him  as  being  a  lover  of  the  genuine  old  black-strap,  or  even  of  the 
quiet  balminess  of  Burgundy,  The  true  reviewing  diet  is  cer- 
tainly Champaigne,  and  devilled  biscuit.  Had  there  been  any  blue 
stocking  lady  present,  she  would  have  been  sadly  shocked  with  the 
material  cast  of  the  conversation  during  dinner-— not  a  single  word 
about 

*'  The  sweet  new  poem!" 

*  Most  of  the  company,  though  all  men  of  literary  habits,  seemed 
to  be  as  alive  to  the  delights  of  the  table  as  if  they  had  been 
"  let  in,"  (to' use  Dandie's  phrase,)  by  Mons.  Viard; — ^knowing  in 
sauces,  and  delightfully  reviewing  every  glass  before  they  would 
suffer  it  to  go  down. 

'  The  introduction  of  the  claret  and  desert,  made,  for  a  long 
time,  very  little  alteration  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse;  but 
by  degrees,  the  natural  feelings  and  interests  of  the  company  did 
begin  to  shine  through  the  cloud  of  babillage;  and  various  matters, 
in  which  I  was  much  better  pleased  to  hear  their  opinions  were 
successively  tabled — none  of  them,  however,  with  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  what  the  Scotch  very  expressively  forethought.  Every 
thing  went  on  with  the  utmost  possible  facility,  and,  in  general, 
with  a  verj'  graceful  kind  of  lightness.    The  whole  tone  of  Mr. 

J 's  own  conversation,  indeed,  was  so  pitched,  that  a  proser, 

or  a  person  at  all  ambitious,  in  the  green-room  phrase,  to  make  an 
effect,  would  undoubtedly  have  found  himself  most  grievously 
out  of  place.  Amidst  all  this  absence  of  "  preparation,"  however, 
(for  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  conversation  without  using  French 
words) — I  have  never,  I  believe,  heard  so  many  ideas  thrown  out 
by  any  man  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  apparently  with  such 
entire  negation  of  exertion.  His  conversation  acted  upon  me  like 
the  first  delightful  hour  after  taking  opium.  The  thoughts  he 
scattered  so  readily  about  him  (his  words,  rapid,  and  wonderfully 
rapid  as  they  are,  appearing  to  be  continually  panting  after  his 
conceptions) — his  thoughts,  I  say,  were  at  once  so  striking,  and  so. 
just,  that  they  took,  in  succession,  entire  possession  of  my  imagi- 
nation, and  yet  with  so  felicitous  a  tact  did  he  forbear  from  ex- 
pressing any  one  of  these  too  fully,  that  the  reason  was  always 
kept  in  a  pleasing  kind  of  excitement,  by  the  endeavour,  more 
thoroughly  to  examine  their  bearings.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
listen  to  him  for  a  moment,  without  recalling  all  the  best  qualities 
of  his  composition — and  yet  I  suspect  his  conversation  is  calcu- 
lated to  leave  one  with  even  a  higher  idea  of  his  mind,  at  least  of 
his  fertility,  than  the  best  of  his  writings.  I  have  heard  some  men 
display  more  profoundness  of  reflection,  and  others  a  much  greater 
command  of  the  conversational  picturesque — ^but  I  never  before 
witnessed  any  thing  to  be  compared  with  the  blending  together  of 
apparently  little  consistent  powers  in  the  whole  strain  of  his  dis- 
course.  Such  a  power,  in  the  first  place,  of  throwing  away  at  onc« 
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every  useless  part  of  the  idea  to  be  discussed,  and  then  such  a 
happy  redundancy  of  imagination,  to  present  the  essential  and  re- 
served part  in  its  every  possible  relation,  and  point  of  viewj  and 
all  this,  connected  with  so  much  of  the  plain  s9avoir  vivre  of  ac- 
tual existence,  and  such  a  thorough  scorn  of  mystification,  it  is  really 
a  very  wonderful  intellectual  coalition.  The  largencssof  the  views 
suggested  by  his  speculative  understanding,  and  the  shrewdness 
with  which  his  sound  and  close  judgment  seems  t#  scrutinize  them 
after  they  are  suggested — these  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
his  conversation  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  world* 
But  then  he  invests  all  this  ground- work  with  such  a  play  of  fancy, 
wit,  sarcasm,  persiflage,  every  thing  except  humour — which  again, 
were  they  united  in  any  person  entirely  devoid  either  of  the  depth 

or  the  justness  of  J 's  intellect,  would  unquestionably  render 

that  person  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  possible  companions. 
The  stagyritc,  who  places  his  summum  bonum  in  having  one's 
faculties  kept  at  work,  would  certainly  have  thought  himself  in 
Elysium,  had  he  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discuss  a  flask  of  Chian 

in  company  with  Mr.  J . 

^  The  mere  animal  spirits  of  the  man,  are  absolutely  miraculous. 
When  one  considers  what  a  life  of  exertion  he  has  led  for  these 
last  twenty  years,  how  his  powers  have  been  kept  on  the  rack  such 
a  length  of  time,  with  writing,  and  concocting,  and  editing  reviews 
on  the  one  hand,  and  briefs,  and  speeches,  and  journeys,  and  trials, 
and  cross- questionings,  and  the  whole  labyrinth  of  barristership 
on  the  other,  one  cannot  help  being  quite  thunderstruck  on  finding 
that  he  has  still  reserved  such  a  large  fund  of  energy  which  he  can 
afford  and  delight  to  lavish,  when  even  the  comparative  repose  of 
his  mind  would  be  more  than  enough  to  please  and  satisfy  every 
one.  His  vigour  seems  to  be  a  perfect  widow's  cruise,  bubbling 
for  ever  upwards,  and  refusing  to  be  exhausted — swelling  and 
spreading — till  all  the  vessels  of  the  neighbourhood  are  saturated, 
and  more  than  saturated  with  the  endless,  unwearied  irrigation  of 
its  superfluous  richness.' 

There  is  a  very  minute  and  lively  description  of  the  triennial 
dinner  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Burns;  how  much  of  it  is  fic- 
tion, and  how  much  is  fact,  we  cannot,  at  this  distance,  decide;  but 
the  following  anecdote,  one  cannot  help  hoping  is  true. 

'  A  gentleman  who  proposed  one  of  these  toasts,  mentioned  a 
little  anecdote,  which  gave  infinite  delight  to  all  present,  and  which 
will  do  so  to  you.  After  the  last  of  these  triennial  meetings,  a  pen- 
sion of  .50/,  per  annum  was  settled  on  Mrs.  Bums,  by  a  Scotish 
gentleman  oif  large  fortune,  Mr.  Maule  of  Panmure.  One  of  the 
sons  of  the  poet,  however,  has  since  that  time  gone  out  to  India  in 
u  medical  capacity;  and  being  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  situa- 
tion of  some  little  emolument,  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  success 
was  to  provide  for  his  mother,  in  such  a  way  as  enabled  her  tode- 
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cline  any  farther  continuance  of  Mr,  Maule's  bounty — conduct,  as 
was  well  said,  "  worthy  of  the  wife  and  son  of  the  high-souled 
Bums" — one  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  and  all  his  difficulties, 
contrived,  in  the  true  spirit  of  proud  independence,  to  owe  no  man 
any  thing  when  he  died.' 

Peter's  account  of  the  university,  accords  with  the  reports  of 
some  of  our  countrymen  who  have  visited  Edinburgh;  it  is  cer- 
tainly all  sober  truth,  and  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  considering 
the  high  claims  of  the  Scotch  to  superiority  in  literature  of  every 
kind. 

*  In  the  society  among  which  I  have  lived  since  my  arrival  here, 
(and  I  assure  you  its  circle  has  been  by  no  means  a  very  confined 
one,)  I  am  convinced  there  are  very  few  subjects  about  which  so 
little  is  said  or  thought,  as  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  I  rather 
think  that  a  well  educated  stranger,  who  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge that  an  university  had  its  seat  in  this  place,  (if  we  can  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  such  a  person,)  might  sojourn  in  Edinburgh 
for  many  weeks  without  making  the  discovery  for  himself.  And 
yet,  from  all  that  I  can  hear,  the  number  of  resident  members  of 
this  university,  is  seldom  below  two  thousand,  and  among  those 
by  whom  their  education  is  conducted,  there  are  unquestionably 
some,  whose  names,  in  whatever  European  university  they  might 
be  placed,  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  illus- 
trious of  its  ornaments. 

^  The  first  and  most  obvious  cause  of  the  smallness  of  attention 
attracted  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  is  evidently  the  want  of 
any  academical  dress.  There  are  no  gownsmen  here,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance is  one  which,  with  our  Oxford  ideas,  would  alone  be 
almost  sufficient  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  an  university.  This, 
however,  is  a  small  matter  after  all,  and  rather  an  effect  than  a 
cause.  The  members  of  the  university  do  not  reside,  as  ours  do, 
within  the  walls  of  the  colleges;  the}'  go  once  or  twice,  as  it  may 
happen,  to  hear  a  discourse  pronounced  by  one  of  their  professors; 
but  beyond  this,  they  have  litde  connection  of  any  kind  with  the 
locale  of  the  academical  buildings;  and  it  follows  very  naturally, 
that  they  feel  themselves  to  have,  comparatively,  a  very  slight  con- 
nection with  academical  life.  They  live  in  their  father's  houses, 
(for  a  great  proportion  of  them  belong  to  the  city  itself,)  or  they 
inhabit  in  whatever  part  of  the  city  they  please;  and  they  dine 
alone  or  together,  just  as  it  suits  them;  they  are  never  compelled 
to  think  of  each  other  beyond  the  brief  space  of  the  day  in  which 
they  are  seated  in  the  same  lecture  room;  in  short,  the  whole  course 
and  tenor  of  their  existence  is  unacademical;  and  by  persons  think- 
ing and  living  in  a  Vvay  so  independent  of  each  other,  and  so  dis- 
persed among  the  crowds  of  a  city  such  as  Edinburgh,  any  such 
badges  of  perpetual  distinction,  as  cur  cap  and  gown,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  regarded  as  very  absurd  and  disagreeable  incumbrances. 
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The  want  of  these,  however,  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its 
advantages,  even  in  regard  to  their  own  individual  comforts  So 
far  as  I  comprehend  the  first  part  of  the  general  system  of  univer- 
sity education  in  this  place,  it  is  as  follows.  The  students  enter  at 
14,  15,  or  even  much  earlier— exactly  as  used  to  be  the  case  ia 
our  own  universities  two  centuries  ago;  for  I  remember  it  is  men- 
tioned in  lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury's  Memoirs,  (and  that  too,  as 
a  matter  by  no  means  out  of  the  common  course,)  that  he  was  not 
twelve  years  old  when  he  came  to  reside  at  Oxford.  When  they 
enter,  they  are  far  less  skilled  in  Latin,  than  boys  of  the  same  age 
at  any  of  our  great  schools;  and  with  the  exception  of  those  edu- 
cated at  one  particular  school  in  Edinburgh,  they  have  no  Greek. 
Their  acquisition  of  these  languages  is  not  likely  to  be  very  rapid 
under  the  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin,  to  whose  care  the  uni- 
versity entrusts  them;. for  each  of  these  gentlemen  has  to  do  with 
a  class  of  at  least  two  hundred  pupils;  and  in  such  a  class,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  adopt,  with  the  least  effect,  any  other  method  of 
teaching  than  that  by  formal  praelections.  Now,  of  all  ways,  this 
is  the  least  adapted  for  seizing  and  commanding  the  attention  of  a 
set  of  giddy  urchins,  who,  although  addressed  by  the  name  of 
"  gentlemen,"  are,  in  fact,  as  full  of  the  spirit  of  boyish  romping, 
as  at  any  previous  period  of  their  lives.  A  slight  attempt  is  some- 
times made  to  keep  alive  their  attention,  by  examining  them  the  one 
day,  concerning  what  they  had  heard  on  the  other;  and  this  plan, 
I  understand,  begins  to  be  carried  into  execution,  in  a  more  regu- 
lar way  than  heretofore.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  examine  so  great 
a  number  of  boys,  either  very  largely  or  very  closely,  and  I  should 
be  very  •  .pprehensive,  that  their  many  temptations  to  idleness, 
must  in  general  overcome,  with  little  difficulty,  this  one  slender 
stimulus  to  exertion. 

'  As  for  the  professors  of  these  languages,  the  nature  of  the 
duties  which  they  perform,  of  course  reduces  them  to  something 
quite  different  from  what  we  should  understand  by  the  name  they 
bear.  They  are  not  employed  in  assisting  young  men  to  study, 
with  greater  facility  or  advantage,  the  poets,  the  historians,  or  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity;  nay,  it  can  scarcely  be  said,  in  any  pro- 
per meaning  of  the  term,  that  they  are  employed  in  teaching  the 
principles  of  language.  They  are  schoolmasters,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word — for  their  time  is  spent  in  laying  the  very  lowest 
part  of  the  foundation,  on  which  a  superstructure  of  erudition  must 
be  reared.  A  profound  and  accomplished  scholar  may,  at  times, 
be  found  discharging  these  duties,  but  most  assuredly  there  is  no 
need  either  of  depth  or  of  elegance,  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
them  as  well  as  the  occasion  requires.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
very  few  men  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  become  fine  scholars, 
without  being  pushed  on  by  many  kinds  of  stimulus,  and  I  know 
of  no  very  powerful  stimulus,  within  the  action  of  which  these 
gentlemen  are  placed.   They  have  not  the  ambition  and  delight  of 
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making  their  pupils  fine  scholars, — feelings,  which  in  England,  are 
productive  of  so  many  admirable  results— because  the  system  of 
the  university  is  such,  that  their  pupils  are  hurried  out  of  their 
hands  long  before  they  could  hope  to  inspire  them  with  any  thing 
like  a  permanent  love  for  studies  attended  with  so  many  difficul- 
ties. Nay,  they  have  not  the  ambition  and  delight  of  elevating 
themselves  to  a  high  and  honourable  rank  in  public  estimation,  by 
their  own  proficiency  in  classical  lort^  for  this  is  the  only  country 
in  civilized  Europe,  (whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  phenome- 
non) wherein  attainments  of  that  kind  are  regarded  with  a  very 
slender  degree  of  admiration;  How  this  may  have  happened,  I 
know  not;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  for  these  two  hundred  years, 
Scotland  has  produced  no  man  of  high  reputation,  whose  fame 
rested,  or  rests,  upon  what  we  call  classical  learning;  nor,  at  the 
present  day,  does  she  possess  any  one  who  might  be  entitled  to 
form  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  barrenness. 

'  Before  these  boys,  therefore,  have  learned  Latin  enough  to  be 
able  to  read  any  Latin  author  with  facility,  and  before  they  have 
learned  Greek  enough  to  enable  them  to  understand  any  one  line 
in  any  one  Greek  book  in  existence,  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
professor  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres,  quasi  jam  lingua- 
ram  satis  periti.  You  and  I  know  well  enough,  that  it  is  no  trifling 
matter  to  acquire  any  thing  like  a  mastery,  a  true  and  effectual 
command,  over  the  great  languages  of  antiquity;  we  well  remem- 
ber how  many  years  of  busy  exertion  it  cost  us  in  boy-hood,— .yes, 
and  in  manhood  too,  before  we  found  ourselves  in  a  condition  to 
make  any  complete  use  of  the  treasures  of  wit  and  wisdom  to  which 
these  glorious  languages  are  the  keys.  When  we  then  are  told 
that  the  whole  of  the  classical  part  of  Scotish  academical  educa- 
tion is  completed  within  the  space  of  two  years,  and  this  with  boys 
of  the  age  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  no  occasion  for  saying  one 
word  more  about  the  matter.  We  see  and  know,  as  well  as  if  we 
had  examined  every  lad  in  Edinburgh,  that  not  one  of  them  who 
has  enjoyed  no  better  means  of  instruction  than  these,  can  possi- 
bly know  any  thing  more  than  the  merest  and  narrowest  rudiments 
of  classical  learning.  This  one  simple  fact  is  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion, not  only  of  the  small  advances  made  by  the  individuals  of 
this  nation,  in  the  paths  of  erudition,  strictly  so  called — but  of  much 
that  is  peculiar,  and  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  of  much 
that  is  highly  disagreeable  too,  in  the  general  tone  of  the  litera- 
ture wherein  the  national  mind  is,  and  has  been  expressed.  It 
shows,  at  once,  the  origin  of  much  that  distinguishes  the  authors 
of  Scotland,  not  from  those  of  England  alone,  but  from  those  of 
all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. — I  do  not  mean  that  which  honour- 
ably distinguishes  them,  (for  of  such  distinction  also  they  have 
much)  but  that  which  distinguishes  them  in  a  distressing  and  de- 
grading manner — their  ignorance  of  the  great  models  of  antiquity; 
nay,  the  irreverent  spirit  in  which  they  have  the  audacity  to  speak 
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concerning  men  and  works,  whom,  (considered  as  a  class,)  modem 
times  have  as  yet  in  vain  endeavoured  to  equal. 

^  This  is  a  subject  of  which  it  would  require  a  bolder  man  than 
I  am,  to  say  so  much,  to  almost  any  Scotchman,  whose  education 
has  been  entirely  conducted  in  his  own  countiy.  If  you  venture 
only  to  tread  upon  the  hem  of  that  garment  of  self-sufficiency,  in 
which  the  true  Scotchman  wraps  himself,  he  is  sure  to  turn  round 
upon  you  as  if  you  had  aimed  a  dagger  at  his  vitals;  and  as  to  this 
particular  point  of  attack,  he  thinks  he  has  most  completely  punish* 
ed  you  for  your  presumption,  (in  the  first  place)  and  checked  your 
courage  for  the  future,  (in  the  second)  when  he  has  lanched  out 
against  you  one  or  two  of  those  sarcasms  about  *'  longs  and  shorts,'* 
and,  the  "  superiority  of  things  to  words,"  with  which  we  have, 
till  of  late,  been  familiar  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
A  single  arrow  from  that  redoubtable  quiver,  is  hurled  against 
you,  and  the  archer  turns  away  with  a  smile,  nothing  doubdng, 
that  your  business  is  done — ^nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  to  prolong 
the  contest;  for,  although  you  may  not  feel  yourself  to  be  entirely 
conquered,  you  must,  at  least,  have  seen  enough  to  convince  you, 
that  you  have  no  chance  of  making  your  adversary  yield.  If  he 
have  not  justice  on  his  side,  he  is,  at  least,  tenacious  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  trouble  to  attempt  shaking  his 
opinions  either  of  you  or  of  himself. 

*  The  rest  of  the  world,  however,  may  be  excused,  if,  absente- 
reo^  they  venture  to  speak  and  think  a  little  more  pertinaciously 
concerning  the  absurdity  of  this  neglect  of  classical  learning,  which 
the  Scotch  do  not  deny  or  palliate,  but  acknowledge  and  defend. 
We  may  be  excused,  if  we  hesitate  a  little,  to  admit  the  weightof 
reasons  from  which  the  universal  intellect  of  Christendom  has  al« 
ways  dissented,  and  at  this  moment  dissents  as  firmly  as  ever,  and 
to  doubt  whether  the  results  of  the  system  adopted  in  Scotland, 
have  been  so  very  splendid,  as  to  authorize  the  tone  of  satisfied 
assurance,  in  which  Scotchmen  conceive  themselves  entitled  to  de- 
ride those  who  adhere  to  the  older  and  more  general  style  of  dis- 
cipline. 

'  It  would  be  very  useless  to  address  to  one,  who  has  not  given 
to  the  writers  of  antiquity  some  portion  of  such  study  as  they  de- 
serve, any  description  of  the  chaste  and  delightful  feelings  with 
which  the  labours  of  such  are  rewarded — far  more  to  demand  his 
assent  to  conclusions  derived  from  descriptions  which  he  would 
not  fail  to  treat  as  purely  fantastical.  The  incredulus  odi  sort  of 
disdain,  with  which  several  intelligent  and  well-educated  men  in 
this  place  have  treated  me,  when  I  ventured  in  their  presence  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  that  absurd  kind  of  self-denial,  ab- 
stinence, and  mortijicatio  spiritus^  which  seems  to  be  practised  by 
the  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  this  most  rational  and  most 
enduring  species  of  pleasures — the  air  of  mingled  scorn  and  pity 
with  which  they  listened  to  me,  and  the  condescending  kind  of 
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mock  assent  which  they  expressed  in  reply,  have  sufficiently  con- 
vinced me  that  the  countrymen  of  Dan.  Hume  are  not  over  fond 
of  taking  any  thing  upon  trust.  The  language  of  their  looks  being 
interpreted,  is,  "  Yes — yes — it  is  all  very  well  to  speak  about  feel- 
ings and  so  forth;  but  is  it  not  sad  folly  to  waste  so  many  years 
upon  mere  words?" — Of  all  the  illogical,  irrational  sorts  of  delu- 
sion, with  which  ignorance  ever  came  to  the  consolation  of  self- 
love,  surely  this  is  the  most  palpably  absurd.  The  darkness  of  it 
may  be  felt — during  the  few  short  and  hasty  months  in  which  the 
young  gentlemen  of  Scotland  go  through  the  ceremonious  quackery 
which  they  are  pleased  to  call  learning  Greek^  it  is  very  true  that 
they  are  occupied  with  mere  words,  and  that,  too,  in  the  meanest 
sense  of  the  phrase.  They  are  seldom  very  sure  whether  any  one 
word  be  a  noun  or  a  verb,  and  therefore,  they  are  occupied  about 
words.  The  few  books,  or  fragments  of  books,  which  they  read^ 
are  comprehended  with  a  vast  expense  of  labour,  if  they  be  com- 
prehended at  all — with  continual  recurrence  to  some  wretched 
translation,  English  or  Latin,  or  still  more  laborious  recurrence  to 
the  unmanageable  bulk  and  unreadable  types  of  a  Lexicon.  It  is 
no  wonder,  that  they  tell  you  all  their  time  was  spent  upon  mere 
Tjoords^  and  it  would  be  a  mighty  wonder  if  the  time  so  spent  were 
recollected  by  them  with  any  considerable  feelings  of  kindliness. 
I  must  own,  I  am  somewhat  of  my  lord  Byron's  opinion  concern- 
ing the  absurdity  of  allowing  boys  to  learn  the  ancient  languages 
from  books,  the  charm  of  which  consists  in  any  very  delicate  and 
evanescent  beauties — any  curiosa  felicitas  either  of  ideas  or  ex- 
pressions. I  also  remember  the  time,  when  I  complained  to  my- 
self (to  others  I  durst  not)  that  I  was  occupied  with  mere  words-— 
and  to  this  hour,  I  feel,  as  the  noble  Childe  does,  the  miserable 
effects  of  that  most  painful  kind  of  exercise,  which  with  us  is  soon 
happily  changed  for  something  of  a  very  different  nature — but 
which  here  in  Scotland  gives  birth  to  almost  the  only  idea  con- 
nected with  the  phrase  studifing  Greek, 

'  But  that  a  people  so  fond  of  the  exercise  of  reason  as  the  Scotch, 
should  really  think  and  speak  as  if  it  were  possible  for  those  who 
spend  many  years  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  to  be  all  the  while 
occupied  about  merei  words,  this,  I  confess,  is  a  thing  that  strikes 
me  as  being  what  Mr.  Coleridge  would  call,  '^  One  of  the  voonders 
above  voonders." — How  can  the  thing  be  done?  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  greatest  index-making  or  bibliographical  genius  in 
the  world  to  do  so,  were  he  to  make  the  endeavour  with  all  the 
zeal  of  his  vocation.  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquire 
any  knowledge  of  the  mere  words — the  vocables — of  any  ancient 
language,  without  reading  very  largely  in  the  books  which  remain 
to  us  out  of  the  ruins  of  its  literature.  Rich  above  all  example  as 
the  literature  of  Greece  once  was,  and  rich  as  the  pure  literature 
of  Greece  is  even  at  this  moment,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
Romans,  it  so  happens  that  all  the   classical  Greek  works  in  the 
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world  occupy  but  a  trifling  space  in  any  man's  library;  and  wetie 
it  possible  to  read  philosophers  and  historians  as  quickly  as  novel- 
lists  or  tourists,  they  might  all  be  read  through  in  no  very  alarm- 
ing space  of  time  by  any  circulating-library  glutton  who  miffht 
please  to  attack  them.  Without  reading,  and  being  familiar  with 
the  whole  of  these  books,  or  at  least  without  doing  something  little 
short  of  this,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  man  to  acquire 
even  a  good  verbal  knowledge  of  Greek,  Now,  that  any  man 
should  make  himself  familiar  with  these  books,  without  at  the 
same  time  forming  some  pretty  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat — not  even  a  Scotsman,  I  think,  will 
venture  to  assert.  And  that  any  man  can  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  these  books  (in  this  sense  of  the  phrase,)  without 
having  learned  something  that  is  worthy  of  being  known — over 
and  above  the  words  submitted  to  his  eyes  in  their  pages — I  am 
quite  sure,  no  person  of  tolerable  education  in  Christendom  will 
assert,  unless  he  be  a  Scotchman. 

*'  A  person  whose  eyes  had  been  accustomed  only  to  such  places 
as  the  schools  of  Oxford,  or  Sir  Christopher  Pegge's  lecture-room, 
would  certainly  be  very  much  struck  with  the  prima  facie  mean 
condition  of  the  majority  of  the  students  assembled  at  the  preelec- 
tions of  these  Edinburgh  professors.  Here  and  there  one  sees 
some  small  scattered  remnant  of  the  great  flock  of  Dandies,  trying 
to  keep  each  other's  high  collars  and  stays  in  countenance,  in  a 
comer  of  the  class-room;  but  these  only  heighten,  by  the  contrast 
of  their  presence,  the  general  effect  of  the  slovenly  and  dirty  mass 
which  on  every  side  surrounds  them  with  its  contaminating  atmos- 
phere; and  upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  distinct  and  vi- 
sible, than  that  the  greater  part  of  the  company  are  persons  whose 
situation  in  life,  had  they  been  born  in  England,  must  have  lefi: 
them  no  chance  of  being  able  to  share  the  advantages  of  our  aca- 
demical education. 

*  I  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  this  circumstance  the  other 

day  to  my  friend  W ;  who  not  only  admitted  the  justice  of  my 

observation,  but  went  on  to  utter  his  comments  on  the  fact  I  had 
observed,  in  a  tone  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  for  which,  I  must 
confess,  my  own  private  reflections  had  by  no  means  prepared  me. 
So  far  from  proceeding,  as  I  had  supposed  every  Scotchman  in 
like  circumstances  would  do,  to  point  out  the  advantages  which 
might  be  expected  to  arise,  and  which,  in  Scotland  itself,  had  al- 
ready, in  fact,  arisen,  out  of  a  so  liberal  and  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  higher  species  of  education,  my  friend  seemed  to  have  no 
hesitation  in  condemning  the  whole  system  as  being  not  friendly, 
but  eminently  hostile,  to  the  true  interests  both  of  science  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  his  country. 

'  Without  at  all  understanding  him  in  the  literal  sense  of  his 
words,  I  think  it  is  possible  that  the  result  of  his  reflections  may 
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have  really  led  him  to  doubt,  whether  the  system  which  takes  in 
so  much  may  not  be  somewhat  weakened  and  debased  through  the 
very  extension  of  its  surface.  I  can  easily  believe  that  he  may  be 
a  little  doubtful  whether  the  obvious  and  distinct  advantages 
which  must  spring  out  of  such  a  system,  may  not  be  counterbalanc- 
ed, upon  the  whole,  by  the  disadvantages  which  I  should  suppose 
must  be  equally  inseparable  from  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into 
practical  effect;  in  other  words,  whether  the  result  of  good  may 
not  be  less  considerable  in  the  great  issue  than  that  of  evil,  both  to 
the  individuals  themselves,  and  to  the  community,  of  whose  ge- 
neral character  so  much  must  directly  and  indirectly  be  dependent 
upon  theirs.  For  myself,  I  say  even  so  much  with  great  hesitation, 
concerning  a  subject  of  which  I  cannot  imagine  myself  to  have  had 
time  or  opportunity  for  any  adequate  examination;  and  of  which, 
even  had  I  possessed  more  of  time  and  opportunity  than  I  have 
done,  I  am  still  suspicious  that  my  own  early  prejudices  might 
render  it  impossible  I  should  form  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment. 
*  The  expenses  of  university  education,  in  the  first  place,  amount 
in  Scotland  to  no  more  than  a  very  inconsiderable  fraction  of  what 
they  are  in  England.  With  us,  we  all  know,  a  father  of  a  family 
seldom  thinks  of  sending  his  son  to  college,  unless  he  can  afford  to 
give  him  an  allowance  of  some  300/.  per  annum,  o^  thereabouts. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  possible,  to  have  apartments  in  a  college,  to 
attend  prayers  in  chapel,  and  eat  commons  in  hall,  and  to  arrive, 
after  four  years  residence,  at  the  style  and  dignity  of  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  without  having  disposal  of  so  large  an  income.  But,  tak- 
ing young  men  as  they  are,  and  as  they  always  have  been,  it  is 
needless  to  expect,  that  any  one  of  them  will  easily  submit  to  lie 
under  any  broad  and  distinct  mark  of  inferiority  to  his  fellows; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  in  common  parlance  speak  of  it  as 
being  impossible  to  live  at  ©xford  or  Cambridge,  on  less  expen- 
sive terms  than  those  I  have  mentioned.  So  long  as  our  church 
retains  her  privileges  and  possessions,  (which,  thank  God,  I  see 
no  likelihood  of  her  losing,)  the  benefices  she  has  in  her  gift  will 
always  be  enough  to  create  a  regular  demand  for  a  very  large 
number  of  graduates  bom  in  the  higher  classes  of  society — so 
large  a  number,  indeed,  that  even  they  alone  would  be  able  to  give 
the  tone  in  any  university,  and  any  college  in  England.  And 
while  this  is  so,  young  men  of  generous  dispositions,  who  cannot 
afford  to  keep  up  with  the  tone  thus  given,  would  much  rather  be 
excused  from  entering  upon  a  course  of  life,  which  must  bring 
their  incapacity  of  doing  so  continually  before  the  eyes  of  other 
people,  and  of  themselves.  It  would  take  a  long  time,  moreover, 
to  satisfy  the  great  majority  of  English  fathers  of  families,  even  in 
the  more  elevated  walks  of  society,  that  a  university  education  is 
a  matter  of  so  very  great  importance  as  to  warrant  them  in  run- 
ning the  risk  of  injuring  the  feelings  and  comfort  of  their  children, 
by  compelling  them  to  submit  to  residing  in  college  on  inadequate 
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means.  I  believe  it  is  well,  that,  in  England,  character  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  far  more  important  thing  than  mere  intellect:  and  I 
consider  the  aversion  I  have  just  described,  as  one  very  honour- 
able  manifestation  of  this  way  of  thinking. 

^  In  Scotland,  feelings  of  an  equally  honourable  kind  have  led  to 
a  very  opposite  way  of  thinking  and  acting.  The  poverty  of  the 
colleges  themselves,  or  at  least  of  most  of  them,  has  prevented  the 
adoption  of  any  such  regular  and  formal  style  of  academical  ex- 
istence, as  that  which  prevails  in  other  countries,  and  most  of  all 
in  our  own.  Instead  of  being  possessed  of  large  and  ancient  land- 
ed estates,  and  extensive  rights  of  patronage  in  the  church,  and 
elsewhere,  and  so  of  forming  in  itself  a  very  great  and  formidable 
corporate  body  in  the  etate,  as  the  university  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge does  with  us;  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  for  example,  is 
a  very  recent  and  contracted  institution,  which  possesses  scarcely 
any  property  or  patronage  of  any  kind  beyond  the  money  paid  an- 
nually in  fees  by  pupils  to  their  professors,  and  the  necessary  in- 
fluence which  the  high  character  of  some  of  these  individual  pro- 
fessors must  at  times  give  to  their  favour  and  recommendation. 
The  want  of  public  or  corporate  splendor  has  taken  away  all  oc- 
casion or  pretence  for  large  expenditure  in  private  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university;  and  both  the  corporation,  and  the  indivi- 
duals, have  long  since  learned  to  consider  their  honour  as  not  in 
the  least  degree  affected  by  the  absence  of  all  those  external 
*'  shows  and  forms,"  which,  with  us,  long  habit  has  rendered  such 
essential  parts  of  every  academical  exercise  and  prospect.  The 
barriers  which  prevent  English  parents  and  English  sons  from 
thinking  of  academical  education,  are  thus  entirely  removed.  Any 
young  man  who  can  afford  to  wear  a  decent  coat,  and  live  in  a 
garret  upon  porridge  or  herrings,  may,  if  he  pleases,  come  to 
Edinburgh,  and  pass  through  his  academical  career,  just  as  credit- 
ably as  is  required  or  expected.  I  am  assured,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  students  here,  have  seldom  more  than  30/.  or  40/.  per 
annum,  and  that  very  many  most  respectable  students  contrive  to 
do  with  little  more  than  half  so  much  money. 

'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  results  of  this  plan,  there  is 
no  possibility  that  any  man  of  good  feeling  should  refuse  his 
warmest  admiration  to  the  zeal  both  of  the  children  and  the  pa- 
rents by  whose  exertions  it  is  carried  into  effect.  The  author  of 
the  Scotch  novels  has  several  times  alluded,  in  a  very  moving  wa^, 
to  the  hardships  to  which  a  poor  man's  family  in  Scotland  will 
submit,  for  the  sake  of  affording  to  one  of  its  members  even  those 
scanty  means  which  a  Scotish  university  education  demands.  You 
must  remember  the  touches  of  pathos  which  he  has  thrown  over 
the  otherwise  ludicrous  enough  exertions  made  in  this  way  by  the 
parents  of  the  redoubtable  Dominie  Sampson;  and  those  of  Reuben 
Butler,  in  the  last  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  are  represented  in  much 
the  same  kind.  I  have  seen  a  little  book  of  Meiuoirs,  lately  writ- 
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ten,  and  very  well  written,  by  a  soldier  of  the  71st  regiment,  in 
which  there  occurs  a  still  more  affecting,  because  a  real  picture, 
of  circumstances  exactly  similar.  I  question  whether  there  can  be 
imagined  a  finer  display  of  the  quiet  heroism  of  affection  and  prin^ 
ciple,  than  is  afforded  in  the  long  and  resolute  struggle  which  the 
poor  parents  maintain — the  pinching  penury  and  self-denial  to 
which  they  voluntarily  submit,  in  order  that  their  child  may  be 
enabled  to  procure  advantages  of  which  themselves  are  destitute^ 
and  which,  when  obtained,  cannot  fail  to  give  him  thoughts  and 
ideas  such  as  must,  in  spite  of  nature,  draw  some  line  of  separa- 
tion between  him  and  them.  There  cannot  be  a  nobler  instance  of 
the  neglect  of  self — a  more  striking  exemplification  of  the  sublimi-- 
ty  of  the  affections.  Nor  can  the  conduct  of  the  son  himself  be  re- 
garded as  much  less  admirable.  The  solitary  and  secluded  life  to 
which  he  devotes  so  many  youthful  years — the  hard  battie  which 
he,  too,  must  maintain  against  poverty,  without  any  near  voice  of 
love  to  whisper  courage  into  his  bosom — the  grief  which  he  must 
feel  when  compelled  to  ask  that  which  he  well  knows  will  be  free- 
ly, but  which,  he  too  much  fears,  will  be  painfully  given; — all  these 
sorrows  of  poverty,  united  with  those  many  sorrows  and  depres- 
sions which  the  merely  intellectual  part  of  a  young  student^s  ex- 
istence must  always  be  sufficient  to  create— the  doubts  and  fears 
which  must  at  times  overcloud  and  darken  the  brightest  intellect 
that  ever  expanded  before  the  influence  of  exertion— the  watching 
and    tossing  of  over-excitement — the  self-reproach  of  langor — 
the  tightening  of  the  heart-strings— ^and  the  blank  wanderings  of 
the  brain — ^these  things  are  enough  to  complete  the  gloomy  fore- 
ground of  a  picture  which  would  indeed  require  radiance  in  the 
distance  to  give  it  any  measure  of  captivation.     And  yet  these 
things  are  not  more,  unless  books  and  men  alike  deceive  us,  than 
are  actually  operating  at  this  moment  in  the  persons  of  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  young  men  whom  I  have  seen  at  work  in 
the  class-rooms  of  B  and  P— — .*' 

Next  to  this  serious  dissertation, — we  take  up  a  view  of  an 
Edinburgh  tea-party^  or  *  rout.' 

'  I  was  ushered  into  a  room  decently  crowded  with  very  well- 
drest  people,  and  not  having  any  suspicion  that  much  amusement 
was  likely  to  be  had,  I  privately  intended  to  make  my  bow  to 

Mrs. ,  and  retire  as  soon  as  possible — for  I  had  left  a  very 

snug  party  over  their  claret  at  my  friend   W 's,  and  certainly 

thought  I  could  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  more  agreeably  with 
them,  than  at  any  such  rout  as  I  had  yet  met  with  in  Edinburgh. 
I  had  not  been  long  in  the  room,  however,  when   I  heard  Mr. 

J f  announced,  and  as  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  I 

resolved  to  stay,  and,  if  possible,  enjoy  a  little  of  his  conversation 
in  some  comer.  When  he  entered,  I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal 

*  Playfair.  t  Jeffrey. 
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struck  with  the  different  figure  he  made  from  what  I  had  seen  at 

C g  C k.  Instead  of  the  slovenly  set-out  which  he  then 

sported — the  green  jacket,  black  neckcloth,  and  gray  pantaloons — 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  more  nice  in  his  exterior  than   Mr. 

J now  seemed  to  be.  His  little  person  looked  very  neat  in  the 

way  he  had  now  adorned  it.  He  had  a  very  well-cut  blue  coat — 
evidently  not  after  the  design  of  any  Edinburgh  artist — light  ker- 
seymere breeches,  and  ribbed  silk  stockings — a  pair  of  elegant 
buckles — white  kid  gloves,  and  a  tri-color  watch-ribbon.  He  held 
his  hat  under  his  arm  in  a  very  degagee  manner-— and  altogether 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  assembly,  whom  a 
stranger  would  have  guessed  to  be  either  a  great  lawyer  or  a  great 
reviewer.  In  short,  he  was  more  of  a  Dandy  than  any  great  au- 
thor I  ever  saw — always  excepting  Tom  Moore  and  David  Wil- 
liams. 

*  Immediately  after  him.  Dr.  B—  came  into  the  room,  equip- 
ped in  an  equally  fashionable,  though  not  quite  so  splendid  man- 
ner, and  smiling  on  all  around  with  the  same  mild,  gentle  air, 
which  I  had  observed  on  his  entrance  to  his  lecture-room.    Close 

upon  his  heels  followed  professor  L ,*  with  a  large  moss-rose 

in  his  bosom.  The  professor  made  his  obeisance  to  one  or  two 
ladies  that  stood  near  him,  and  then  fixing  himself  close  by  the 
fire  place,  assumed  an  aspect  of  blank  abstraction,  which  lasted  for 
many  minutes  without  the  least  alteration.  The  expression  of  his 
massy  features  and  large  gray  eyes,  rolling  about  while  he  stood 
in  this  attitude,  was  so  solemn,  that  nothing  could  have  formed  a 
more  amusing  contrast  to  the  light  and  smiling  physiognomies  of 
the  less  contemplative  persons  around  him.  I  saw  that  Mr.  J 
was  eyeing  him  all  the  while  with  a  very  quizzical  air,  and  indeed 
heard  him  whisper  something  about  heat.^  to  lady  ,  with 
whom  he  was  conversing,  which  I  fear  could  have  been  nothing 
more  innocent  than  some  sarcasm  against  the  ruminating  philoso- 
pher. For  my  part,  I  now  perceived  plainly,  that  I  was  in  a  rout 
of  no  ordinary  character,  and,  rubbing  my  spectacles,  prepared  to 
make  the  best  use  of  my  time. 

'  While  I  was  studying  very  attentively  the  fine  hemispherical 
development  of  the  organ  of  causality,  in  the  superior  part  of 
Mr.  L 's  head,  I  heard  the  name  of  the  earl  of  B ,t  travel- 
ling up  the  stair-case,  from  the  mouth  of  one  lackey  to  that  of 
another,  and  looked  round  with  some  curiosity  to  see  the  brother 

of  the  celebrated  chancellor  E 4    ^^^  lordship  came  into  the 

room  with  a  quick  and  hurried  step,  which  one  would  not  have 
expected  from  the  venerable  appearance  of  his  white  hairs — the 
finest  white  hairs,  by  the  way,  I  ever  saw,  and  curling  in  beauti- 
ful ringlets  all  down  his  shoulders.  I  could  easily  trace  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  his  brother,  although  the  earl  has  much  the 

""  Leslie.  f  Buchan.  { Erskixi^. 
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advantage,  in  so  far  as  mere  beauty  of  lineament  is  concerned.  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  exquisite  old  head,  and  think 
it  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  portraits  have  been  painted  of  him 
by  the  artists  of  Edinburgh.  The  features  are  all  perfect;  but  the 
greatest  beauty  is  in  his  clear  blue  eyes,  which  are  chased  in  his 
head  in  a  way  that  might  teach  something  to  the  best  sculptor  in 
the  world.  Neither  is  there  any  want  of  expression  in  these  fine 
features;  although,  indeed,  they  are  very  far  from  conveying  any 
thing  like  the  same  ideas  of  power  and  penetration,  which  fall 
from  the  overhanging  shaggy  eye-brows  of  his  brother.  The  per- 
son of  the  old  earl  is  also  very  good;  his  legs,  in  particular,  are 
well  shaped,  and  wonderfully  muscular  in  their  appearance,  con- 
sidering their  length  of  service. 

'  He  ran  up  immediately  to  professor  L ,  with  whom  he 

seemed  to  be  on  terms  of  infinite  familiarity,  and  began  to  talk 
about  the  new  plan  for  a  grand  national  monument  in  Scotland, 
in  honour  of  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war.  '*  My  dear  professor," 
said  he,  *'  you  must  really  subscribe-^your  name,  you  know,  mere- 
ly your  name.  As  the  duke  of  Sussex  says  to  myself,  in  a  letter 
I  received  from  his  royal  highness  only  this  morning,  upon 
this  very  subject — lady  B  ■  's  nephew  is  aide-de-camp  to  his 
royal  highness,  and  he  is  particularly  kind  and  attentive  on  my  ac- 
count — His  royal  highness  says,  he  has  just  taken  the  liberty  (he 
does  me  too  much  honour,)  to  put  me  down  as  one  of  the  commit- 
tee. My  dear  lord  B ,  are  his  royal  highness's  words,  we  posi- 
tively can't  go  on  without  you — you  must  give  us  your  name — 
Now  do,  professor,  do  give  us  your  name,"  And  then,  without 
looking  or  waiting  for  the  worthy  professor's  reply,  his  lordship 
passed  across  the  room  to  Mr.  J ,  and  seizing  him  by  the  but- 
ton, and  whispering  close  into  his  ear,  began  making  the  very  same 
request  (for  I  could  catch  the  words  "  duke  of  Sussex,")  in,  I 
doubt  not,  the  same  phrase.  But  he  stopped  not  for  the  reply  of 

Mr.  J any  more  than  for  that  of  professor  L ;  and  after 

looking  round  the  room  for  a  single  moment,  he  vanished  through 
a  folding-door  into  an  inner  apartment,  where,  from  some  prepa- 
ratory screams  of  a  violin  that  reached  my  ear,  I  had  no  doubt 
there  was  about  to  be  an  interlude  of  concert,  to  break  the  intense 
seriousnesb  of  thought,  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  the  keen 
intellectual  collisions  of  a  conversazione^ 

'  On  looking  into  the  room  which  had  just  received  lord  B , 

I  observed  him  take  his  place  among  a  row  of  musical  cognoscenti, 
male  and  female,  who  already  occupied  a  set  of  chairs  disposed 
formally  all  around  the  centre  of  enchantment.  By  and  bye,  a 
young  lady  began  thumping  on  the  piano-forte,''  and  1  guessed, 
from  the  exquisite  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Yaniewicz,  that  it  was 
her  design  to  treat  us  with  some  of  the  beautiful  airs  in  the  don 
Giovanni  of  INlozart.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  utterly  dis- 
tressing, than  the  mode  in  which  the   whole  of  her  performance 
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murdered  that  divine  masterpiece,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  the 
nauseous  sing-song  of  compliments,  which  the  ignorance  or  the 
politeness  of  the  audience  thundered  out  upon  its  conclusion. 

^  After  this  blessed  consummation  had  restored  to  us  the  free 
use  of  our  limbs  and  tongues,  (I  say  free— for  in  spite  of  nods,  and 
whispers  of  rebuke,  administered  by  some  of  the  dowagers^  our 
silence  had  never  been  much  more  complete  than  the  music  merit* 
ed,)  I  joined  a  small  party,  which  had  gradually  clustered  around 

Mr.  J ,  and  soon  found  that  the  redoubtable  critic  had  been 

so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  an  ambush  laid  to  entrap  him  by  a 
skilful  party  of  bluestocking  tirailleures.  There  he  was  pinioned 
up  against  the  wall,  and  listening  with  a  greater  expression  of  mi- 
scry  than  I  should  have  supposed  to  be  compatible  with  his  Poco- 
curante disposition  to  the  hints  of  one,  the  remarks  of  another,  the 
suggestion  of  a  third,  the  rebuke  of  a  fourth,  the  dissertation  of  a 
fifth,  and  last,  not  least,  in  this  cruel  catalogue  of  inflictions,  to  the 

question  of  a  sixth.     "  Well  now,  Mr.   J ,  don't  you  agree 

with  me,  in  being  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  S  is  the  true 

autlior  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord?  O  Lord! — they're  so  like 

Mr.  S ,  some  of  the  stories— one  could  almost  believe  one 

heard  him  telling  them.  Could  not  you  do  the  same,  Mr.  J  ?" 
— 'lilt-  shrug  of  ineffable  derision  which  Mr.  J vainly  endea- 
voured to  keep  down,  in  making  some  inaudible  reply  of  two  syl- 
la'olcs  to  this,  did  not  a  whit  dismay  another,  who  forthwith  began 
to  ply  him   with  query  upon  query,  about  the  conduct  of  lord 

B ,  in  deserting  his  wife — and  whether  or  not,  he  (Mr.  J        ■,) 

roi^sider^d  it  likely,  that  lord  B had  had  himself,  (lord  B         ,) 

in  his  eye,  in  drawing  the  character  of  the   Corsair — ^^  and  oh, 

now  Mr.  J ,  don't  you  think   Gulnare  so  romantic  a  name?  I 

wish  I  had  been  christened   Gulnare.     Can  people  change  their 

names,  Mr.  J ,  without  an  estate?" — '*  Why,  yes,  Ma'am," 

replied  the  critic — after  a  most  malicious  pause,  "  by  being  mar- 
ried."— *  #  #  #  u  jyjj.  J  ,^»  exclaimed  a  fierce-looking  dam- 
sel with  a  mop  head — "  I  insist  upon  hearing  if  you  have  read 
Peter  Bell — will  you  ever  be  convinced?  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to 
persuade  you?  Can  you  deny  the  beauty  of  the  white  sapling— 
"  as  white  as  cream?"  Can  you  be  blind  to  the  pathetic  incident 
of  the  poor  ass  kneeling  under  the  blows  of  the  cruel,  hard-heart- 
ed, odious  Peter?  Can  you  be  blind  to  the  charm  of  the  bofit?"  ' 

* "  Why — oh — the  laker  has  made  a  good  deal  of  his  tub— 
"  Txvin  sister  to  the  Crescent- Moon,^^ ' 

'  "  Ah!  naughty  man,  you  are  incorrigible — I'll  go  speak  to  Mr. 

W n-^." ' 

'  I  looked  round,  and  saw  Mr.  W n.     He  had  a  little  book 

of  fishing-flies  in  his  hand,  and  was  loudly  and  sonorously  explain- 
ing the  beauty  of  a  bit  of  grizzled  hackle  on  the  wings  of  one  of 

*  Wilson. 
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them  to  Mr.  M^ •*  My  venerable.friend  seemed  to  be  listening 

with  the  deepest  interest  to  what  he  said,  but  the  young  lady  broke 
in  upon  their  conversation  with  the  utmost  intrepidity.  I  could 
just  hear  enough  of  what  passed,  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  brother 
poet  made  as  light  of  the  matter  as  the  adverse  critic.  I  suspect, 
that  from  the  cruelty  of  Peter  BelPs  bludgeon,  she  made  a  transi- 
tion to  the  cruelty  of  killing  poor  innocent  trouts;  but  before  that 
subject  had  time  to  be  adequately  discussed,  supper  was  announc- 
ed, and  I  descended  close  behind  Mr.  J ,  who  had  a  lady  upon 

each  arm,  one  all  the  way  down  discussing  the  bank  restriction 
bill,  and  the  other  displaying  equal  eloquence  in  praise  of  "  that 
delightful — ^that  luminous  article  in  the  last  number  upon  the  Com 
Laws." ' 

The  sketches  of  the  principal  men  at  the  bar,  was  given  in  this 
Journal,  some  time  since,  from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  where  it 
had  appeared  by  anticipation;  we  pass  it  over,  therefore,  and  find 
the  following  traits  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session. 

'  There  would  be  no  end  of  it,  were  I  to  begin  telling  you  anec- 
dotes about  lord  Hermand.  I  hear  a  new  one  every  day;  for  he 
alone  furnishes  half  the  materials  of  conversation  to  the  young 
groups  of  stove-school  wits,  of  which  I  have  already  said  a  word 
or  two  in  describing  the  Outer-House.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  I  must  venture  upon.  When  Guy  Mannering  came  out,  the 
judge  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
old  Scotlsh  lawyers  in  that  most  charming  novel,  that  he  could  talk 
of  nothing  else  but  Pleydell,  Dandie,  and  the  High  Jinks,  for  many 
weeks.  He  usually  carried  one  volume  of  the  book  about  with 
him,  and  one  morning,  on  the  bench,  his  love  for  it  so  completely 
got  the  better  of  him,  that  he  lugged  in  the  subject,  head  and 
shoulders,  into  the  midst  of  a  speech  about  some  most  dry  point  of 
law — nay,  getting  warmer  every  moment  he  spoke  of  it,  he  at  last 
fairly  plucked  the  volume  from  his  pocket,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstrances  of  all  his  brethren,  insisted  upon  reading  aloud  the 
whole  passage  for  their  edification.  He  went  through  the  task  with 
his  wonted  vivacity;  gave  great  effect  to  every  speech,  and  most 
appropriate  expression  to  evefy  joke;  and  when  it  was  done,  I 
suppose  the  court  would  have  no  difficulty  in  confessing  that  they 
had  very  seldom  been  so  well  entertained.     During  the  whole 

scene,  Mr.  W,  S f  was  present,  seated,  indeed,  in  his  official 

capacity,  close  under  the  judge. 

'  Like  almost  all  the  old  Scotish  lawyers,  lord  Hermand  is  no 
less  keen  in  farming  than  in  law,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
company.  Formerly  it  was  looked  upon  as  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  proper  character  of  an  advocate,  to  say  nothing  of  a  judge,  to 
want  some  piece  of  land,  the  super intendance  of  the  cultivation  of 
which,  might  afford  an  agreeable,  no  less  than  profitable  relaxa- 

*  Mc'Kenzie.  f  Walter  Scott. 
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tiou,  from  the  toils  of  the  profession.    In  those  days,  it  was  un^ 
derstood  that  every  lawyer  spent  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  every 
week  in  the  milder  part  of  the  year,  not  in  Edinburgh,  but  at  his 
farm,  or  villa, — and  the  way  they  went  about  this  was  sufficiently 
characteristic.    In  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  town  after 
the  business  of  the  court  on  Saturday,  the  lawyers  had  established 
themselves  in  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  parliament>house,  on 
that  morning,  in  a  style  of  dress,  which  must  have  afforded  a  most 
picturesque  contrast  to  the  strictly  legal  costume  of  full-dress  black 
suits,  in  which,  at  that  time,  they  made  their  appearance  there  on 
the  other  mornings  of  the  week.    They  retained  their  gowns  and 
wigs,  but  every  other  part  of  their  equipment  was  in  the  very  ex- 
treme of  opposition  to  the  usual  integuments  worn  in  company 
witli  these — riding-coats  of  all  the  splendid  hues,  not  then  as  now, 
abandoned  to  livery-servants,  bright  mazarine   blue,   pea-green, 
drummer's  yellow,  &c.  &c.,  but  always  buckskin  breeches,  and 
top-boots  and  spurs.    The  steeds  to  be  forthwith  mounted  by  these 
embryo  cavaliers,  were  meantime  drawn  up  in  regular  lines  or  cir- 
cles, under  the  direction  of  serving-men  and  cadies  in  the  parlia- 
mLiit-close;  and  no  sooner  did  the  judges  leave  the  bench,  than  the 
whole  squadron  got  rid  of  their  incumbrances,  and  were  off  in  a 
twinkling — some  to  their  own  estates— others  to  the  estates  of  their 
friends — but  every  one  to  some  place  or  other  out  of  Edinburgh. 
Although  all  this  parade  has  long  since  dropt  into  disuse  and  obli- 
vion, the  passion  for  farming  has  by  no  means  deserted  its  hold  of 
the  Scotch  lawyers.     Among  many  others,  as  I  have  said,  lord 
Hermand  keeps  up  the  old  spirit  with  infinite  zeal.   It  is  not  now 
in  the  power  of  professional  people  to  leave  Edinburgh  at  the  end 
of  every  week;  but  the  moment  any  session  of  the  court  is  over, 
and  a  few  weeks  of  intermission  are  put  in  his  power,  he  quits 
the  city  on  the  instant,  and  buries  himself  among  his  woods,  and 
corn-fields,  and  cattle,  till  necessity  compels  him  once  more  to 
exchange  these  for  the  "  pulvis,  strepitusque  Romse."    Even  in  the 
city,  there  is  in  his  dress  and  gait,  a  great  deal  that  marks  his 
lordship's  rural  attachments  and  habits*   His  stockings  are  always 
of  the  true  farmer's  sort,  with  broad  stripes  alternately  of  black  and 
white  worsted — and  his  shoes  are  evidently  intended  for  harder 
work  than  pacing  the  smooth  granite  of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh. 
I  confess  that  my  eye  lingers  with  very  singular  delight,  even  upon 
these  little  traits  in  the  appearance  of.  one,  that  may  well  be  con- 
sidered, and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  be  honoured,  as  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  so  fine  a  class.' 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  seldom  been  more  severely,  never 
more  justly  handled.  The  extracts  subjoined,  will  be  found,  by  all 
that  have  oi)served  the  rise  and  the  decline  of  that  powerful  and 
mischievous  Journal,  to  contain  a  faithful  picture. 

'  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  deny,  that  the  doctrines  of  religious 
scepticism  have  been  ever  openly  and  broadly  promulgated  in  the 
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pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  but  I  think  no  candid  person  can 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt,  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole  work 
has  been  uniformly  and  essentially  infidel.  Unless  it  had  been  so, 
it  must  have  been  continually  at  variance  with  itself — it  must  have 
been  but  one  string  of  discords  from  beginning  to  end.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  jeering,  sarcastic  criticisms,  with  which  it  has  been  ac- 
customed to  salute  the  works  of  the  more  meditative  and  Christian 
authors  of  the  time,  would  be  enough  to  reveal  to  us  the  true  pur- 
pose it  has  in  view,  even  although  it  had  never  contained  a  single 
word  expressly  and  distinctly  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  religion. 
The  truth  is,  moreover,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  all 
Christians  are  well  entitled  to  say,  "  they  that  are  not  with  us  are 
against  us;"  and  the  coldness  and  silence  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, would  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  any  good  Christian 
what  their  tenets  are,  even  although  they  had  never  broken  upon 
their  general  rule  of  coldness  and  silence,  by  one  single  audacious 
whisper  of  mockery.  The  negative  would  have  been  enough  with- 
out the  positive  side  of  the  proof;  but  alas!  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  can  have  little  difficulty  in  acknowledge 
ing,  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  furnished  their  adversa- 
ries abundantly  with  both. 

^  The  system  of  political  opinions,  inculcated  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  is,  in  like  manner,  as  I  honestly  think,  admirably  fitted  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  system  of  scepticism;  but  entirely  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  notion  of  any  fervent  love  and  attachment  for  a 
religion,  which  is,  above  all  other  things,  the  religion  of  feeling. 
The  politicians  of  this  Review  are  men  of  great  shrewdness  and 
sagacity,  and  many  of  them  are  men  of  much  honesty;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  they  are  men  either  of 
very  high  or  of  very  beautiful  feeling.  The  whole  of  their  views, 
in  regard  to  the  most  important  series  of  political  convulsions 
which  modern  times  have  ever  witnessed,  are  at  variance  with 
deep  or  refined  feeling — they  appeal  uniformly  and  unhesitatingly 
to  ideas,  which  stand  exactly  in  the  opposite  extremity  from  those 
which  men  inspired  with  such  feelings  would  have  inculcated  up- 
on such  occasions.  To  submit  to  Bonaparte,  for  example,  and  to 
refuse  aid  to  the  young  patriotism  of  Spain — these  were  advices 
which  could  only  have  been  seriously  pressed  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  such  a  nation  as  England,  by  men  who  had  banished  from 
their  own  minds  a  very  great  part  of  that  reverence  for  feelings 
(as  abstracted  from  mere  questions  of  immediate  and  obvious 
utility,)  in  the  strength  and  nourishment  of  which  the  true  old 
character  of  England,  and  of  English  politicians,  grew.  In  a  word, 
it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  whatever  faults  the  system  of  these 
Reviewers  may  have  had,  or  may  still  have,  it  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  a  system  uniform  and  consistent  in  itself.  To  de- 
stroy in  men's  minds  the  lingering  vestiges  of  love  for  a  religion 
which  is  hated  by  self-love,  because  its  mysteries  baffle  and  c< 

VOL.  XIV.  51 
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found  the  scrutiny  of  the  self-complacent— to  reduce  the  high  feel* 
ing  of  patriotism  to  a  principle  of  arithmetical  calculation  of  utili* 
ty — and  to  counteract,  by  a  continued  series  of  sarcastic  and  meny 
antidotes,  the  impression  likely  to  be  produced  by  works  appeal- 
ing: to  the  graver  and  more  mysterious  feelings  of  the  human 
heart— these  are  purposes  which  I  would  by  no  means  say* the 
leaders  of  this  celebrated  Journal  ever  contemplated  calmly  and 
leisurely,  as  the  prime  objects  of  their  endeavours — but  they  are 
purposes  which  have  been  all  alike  firmly,  although  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  unconsciously  pursued  by  them;  and,  indeed,  to  speak 
the  plain  truth  of  the  whole  matter,  no  one  of  which  could  have 
been  firmly  or  effectually  pursued,  with  being  pursued  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  the  others.  ^^A  house  divided  against  itself  camiot 
stand." 

^  In  regard  to  literature,  I  think  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  has  been  far  more  triumphant  than  in  any  other  depart* 
ment  of  its  exertions.  Here  it  had  to  encounter  fewer  obstacles  in 
the  previous  character  and  habits  of  the  Scotish  people;  for  the 
influence  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  introduced  by  the  great  men 
of  the  last  age,  had  very  much  removed  all  feelings  of  intense  ad- 
miration for  any  works  besides  their  own,  from  among  almost  the 
only  class  of  people  who  in  Scotland  are  much  interested  about 
such  subjects.  The  Scotish  education,  too,  as  you  have  already 
seen  in  part,  is  not  such  as  to  oppose  any  very  formidable  barrier 
of  repugnant  feelings  against  the  encroachment  of  the  spirit  of  de- 
grading mockery.  Ignorant,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  mighty 
spirits  of  antiquity,  the  Scotish  student  wants,  in  truth,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  those  feelings,  which  teach  and  prepare  other  men 
to  regard,  with  an  eye  of  humility,  as  well  as  of  aamiration,  those 
who,  in  their  own  time,  seem  to  revive  the  greatness  of  the  de- 
parted, and  vindicate  once  more,  the  innate  greatness  of  t>ur  na- 
ture. It  is,  indeed,  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  men,  calling 
themselves  classical  scholars,  who  seem  to  think  it  a  part  of  their 
character  as  such,  to  undervalue,  on  all  occasions,  the  exertions  of 
contemporary  genius  4  But  these  are  only  your  empty  race  of  aolemlk 
pretenders,  who  read  particular  books,  only  because  few  other  peo- 
ple read  them — and  who,  unable  themselves  to  produce  anytning 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  their  own  age,  are  glad  to  shelter  their 
imbecility  under  the  shadow  of  over-strained  exclusive  reverence 
for  ages  that  have  gone  by.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that 
liberal  and  enlightened  scholarship  has  any  thing  in  common  with 
these  reverend  Tom  Folios.  The  just  and  genuine  effect  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  is  to  make 
men  Icve  and  reverence  the  great  authors  of  their  own  tinae — ^the 
intellf  ctual  kinsmen  and  heirs  of  those  whom  they  have  so  been 
wont  to  worship. 
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^  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  deplorable  thing  to  observe,  in  what  an  ab- 
surd state  of  ignorance  the  majority  of  educated  people  in  Scotland 
have  bee^  persuaded  to  keep  themselves,  concerning  much  of  the 
best  and  truest  literature  of  their  own  age,  as  well  as  of  the  ages 
that  have  gone  by.  Among  the  whigs  in  Edinburgh,  above  all,  a 
stranger  from  the  south  is  every  day  thunderstruck  by  some  new 
mark  of  total  and  inconceivable  ignorance  concerning  men  and 
things,  which,  to  every  man  of  education  with  whom  he  has  con- 
versed in  any  other  town  of  Britain,  are  ^^  familiar  as  household 
words."  The  degree  to  which  the  intellectual  subjection  of  these 
people  have  been  carried,  is  a  thing  of  which  I  am  quite  sure  you 
cannot  possibly  have  the  smallest  suspicion.  Hie  Edinbui'gh  Ke« 
viewers  have  not  checked  or  impeded  only  the  influence  of  par-* 
ticular  authors  among  their  countrymen;  they  have  entirely  pre- 
vented them  from  ever  coming  beyond  the  Tweed.  They  have 
willed  them  to  be  unkown,  absolutely  and  literally  unknown,  and 
so  are  they  at  this  moment. 

*  The  spirit  of  this  facetious  and  rejoicing  ignorance,  has  become 
so  habitual  to  the  Scotchmen  of  the  present  day,  diat  even  they  who 
have  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  cannot 
devest  themselves  of  its  influence.  There  is  no  work  which  has 
done  so  much  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
in  such  matters,  as  Blackwood's  Magazine;  and  yet  I  saw  an  arti- 
cle in  that  work  the  other  day,  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  made 
matter  of  congratulary  reflection,  that  ^^  if  Mr.  Coleridge  should 
make  his  appearance  suddenly  among  any  company  of  well  edu- 
cated people  on  this  side  the  Tweed,  he  would  meet  with  some 
little  difficulty  in  making  them  comprehend  who  he  was." — What 
a  fine  idea  for  a  Scotish  critic  to  hug  himself  upon!   How  great 

is  the  blessing  of  a  contented  disposition! 

#  «  «  «  «  *  *  . 

*  The  prestige  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  now,  most  un- 
doubtedly, vanished  even  here;  but  there  still  remains  a  shadow 
of  it  sufficient  to  invest  its  old  conductors  with  a  kind  of  authori^ 
Over  the  minds  of  those,  who  once  were  disposed  to  consider  them 
as  infallible  judges,  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis;  and  then 
the  high  eminence  of  some  of  these  gendemen  in  their  profession 
of  the  law,  gives  them  another  kind  of  hold  upon  the  great  body 
of  persons  following  that  profession,  which  is  every  thing  in  Edin- 
burgh; because  the  influence  of  those  who  follow  it  is  not  neutral- 
ized to  any  considerable  extent,  by  the  presence  of  any  great  aris- 
tocracy, or  of  any  great  intellectual  cultivation  out  of  themselves. 
The  Scotch  are  a  people  of  talkers;  and  among  such  people,  it  is 
wonderful  how  far  the  influence  of  any  one  person  may  be  carried 
around  and  below  him,  by  mere  second — third— and  fourth-hand 
babbling,  all  derived  from  one  trivial  source.  I  am  not,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  this  kind  of  work  will  go  on  much  longer.    Jeff- 
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rcy  has  evidently  got  sick  of  the  Review — and,  indeed,  when  I  look 
back  to  what  he  has  done,  and  compare  that  with  what  he  might 
have  done,  I  think  this  is  no  wonder;  Brougham  has  enough  to  do 
in  parliament — that  is  to  say,  he  gives  himself  enough  to  do;  and 
even  there,  you  well  know  what  a  charlatan  kind  of  reputation  he 
has — Homer  is  dead — Walter  Scott  has  long  since  left  them.— • 
The  Review  is  now  a  very  sensible,  plain  sort  of  book;  in  its  best 
parts,  certainly  not  rising  above  the  British  Review-— and  in  its  in- 
ferior parts,  there  is  often  a  display  of  calm  drivelling,  much  be- 
yond what  the  British  Review  itself  would  admit.  And  then  there 
IS  no  point — no  wit— no  joke — no  spirit,  nothing  of  the  glee  of 
young  existence  about  it.  It  is  a  very  dull  book,  more  proper  to 
read  between  sleeping  and  waking,  among  old,  sober,  cautious 
tradesmen,  than  to  give  any  spring  to  the  fancy  or  reason  of  the 
young,  the  active,  and  the  intelligent.  The  secret  will  out  ere 
long — viz.  That  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  not  been  able  to 
get  any  effectual  recruits  among  the  young  people  about  them* 
There  is  no  infusion  of  fresh  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  Review. 
When  one  visits  Edinburgh,  where  one  cannot  stir  a  step  without 
stumbling  over  troops  of  confident,  comfortable,  glib,  smart  young 
whigs,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  dearth. 
One  would  suppose,  that  every  ball-room  and  tavern  overflowed 
with  gay  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  One  hears  a  perpetual  buzz  about 
Jeffrey,  Brougham,  the  Review,  &c.  &c.,  and  would  never  doubt, 
that  prime  articles  were  undergoing  the  process  of  concoction  in 
every  corner.  But,  alas!  the  fact  is,  that  the  young  Edinburgh 
whigs  are  a  set  of  very  stupid  fellows,  and  the  Review  must  wait 
long  enough,  if  it  is  never  to  be  resuscitated  but  by  them. 

*  They  are  really  a  very  disagreeable  set  of  pretenders— I  mean 
those  of  them  that  do  make  any  pretensions  at  all  to  literary  cha- 
racter. They  are  very  ill  educated  in  general;  they  have  no  classi- 
cal learning;  few  of  them  can  construe  two  lines  of  any  Latin  poet; 
and  as  for  Greek,  they  scarcely  know  which  end  of  the  bopk  should 
be  held  to  their  noses.  They  have  never  studied  any  philosophy  of 
any  kind — unless  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  metaphysics, 
delivered  by  a  man  far  too  ingenious  to  be  comprehended  for  above 
five  sentences  at  a  time,  by  persons  of  their  acquirements  and  ca- 
pacity, can  be  called  studying  philosophy.  They  know  sometimes 
a  little  about  chemistry  and  geology,  to  be  sure;  but  these  are 
studies  in  which  the  proficiency  of  mere  amateurs,  can  never  be 
any  great  matter.  They  know  a  very  little  of  English  history  and 
politics— enough  to  enable  them  to  spin  out  a  few  half-hours  of 
blarney^  in  their  debating  societies.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  all  they  know,  worthy  of  being  known,  upon 
any  subject  of  general  literature,  politics  or  philosopny,  is  derived 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  itself;  and  as  they  cannot  do  the 
Review  any  great  service  by  giving  it  back  its  own  materials,  I 
conceive  that  this  work  is  just  in  die  act  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
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habits  of  superficial  acquirement,  and  contented  ignorance,  which 
it  was  short-sighted  enough  to  encourage,  if  not  to  create,  in  or- 
der to  serve  its  own  temporary  purposes  among  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  Scotland. 

*  One  would  imagine,  however  that  these  yoimg  whigs  might 
have  begun,  long  ere  this  time,  to  suspect  somewhat  of  their  own 
situation.  They  must  be  quite  aware,  that  they  have  never  writ- 
ten a  single  page  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  that,  if  they  have 
so,  their  pages  were  uniformly  looked  upon  as  the  mere  lumber  of 
the  book;  contrasting  too,  their  own  unproductive  petulence,  with 
the  laborious  and  fruitful  early  years  of  those  whom  they  worship, 
and  in  whose  walk  they, would  fain  be  supposed  to  be  following- 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  thisy  happen  to  keep  themselves 
so  free  from  the  qualms  of  conscious  imbecilit}\  Perhaps,  after 
all,  they  are  au  fond  less  conceited  than  they  appear  to  be;  but 
certainly,  to  judge  from  externals,  there  never  was  a  more  self- 
satisfied  crew  of  young  ignoramuses.  After  being  let  a  little  into 
their  real  character  and  attainments,  I  cannot  say  but  that  I  de- 
rived a  considerable  degree  of  amusement  from  the  contemplatimi 
of  their  manners.  As  for  their  talk,  it  is  such  utter  drivelling,  the 
moment  they  leave  their  text-books,  (the  moment  they  give  over 
quoting,)  that  I  must  own  I  found  no  great  entertainment  in  it.  It 
is  a  pity  to  see  a  fine  country,  like  Scotland,  a  country  so  rich  in 
recolhections  of  glorious  antiquity,  so  rich  in  the  monuments  of 
genius,  at  this  moment  adorned  with  not  a  few  full-grown  living 
trees  of  immortal  fruit— it  is  a  pity  to  see  such  a  country  so  devoid 
of  promise  for  the  future  harvest.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  her  soil  wast- 
ing on  the  nurture  of  this  unproductive  pestilential  underwood, 
juices  which,  under  better  direction,  might:  give  breadth  to  the 
oak,  and  elevation  to  the  pine.' 

Art.  XI. — Mazeppa  and  Don  Juan. 

'TPHESE  two  poems,  so  confidently  attributed  to  the  pen  of  lord 
"^  Byron,  have  attracted  much  less  attention  in  this  country  than 
in  Great  Britain.  They  have,  indeed,  been  republished  here,  and 
have  found  numerous  readers,  as  will  ever  be  the  case  with  any 
production  of  that  bard,  whose  earlier  inspirations  excited  among 
us  such  enthusiastic  applause.  But  *  Mazeppa^  was  speedily  dis- 
missed with  indifference  from  public  attention,  and  Don  Juan  sur- 
vives in  our  minds,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  strong  disapprobation 
which  its  indelicacy  and  impiety  incurred.  It  is,  indeed,  a  cir- 
cumstance most  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  our  national  literature, 
and  creditable  to  our  national  taste,  that,  although  our  reading 
public,  endure  much  of  the  insipidity  with  which  our  literary 
caterers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  supply  us,  and  re-print 
many  of  the  dullest  and  most  evanescent  novelties  of  the  British 
press;  yet  the  true  character  of  such  works  is  soon  discovered,  and 
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they  quickly  sink  into  deserved  insignificance — ^while  none  but 
volumes  of  genuine,  sterling  merit,  attain  to  the  distinction  of  H 
second  edition;  and  neither  the  charms  of  wit,  nor  the  celebrity  of 
a  favourite  author,  can  recommend  works  of  impure  or  immoral 
sentiment  to  any  degree  of  lasting  esteem.  Thus  the  spell  of  lord 
Byron's  name  could  not  make  the  Vampire  tolerable,  nor  Mazeppa 
popular,  nor  obtain  forgiveness  for  the  ofFensiveness  of  Don  Juaiu 
It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  observe  the  contradictory  observations 
of  the  British  critics  upon  the  two  last« — We  subjoin  an  epitome  of 
some  of  them. 

1.  The  London  Literary  Gazette^  after  expressing  a  decided 
opinion  that  lord  Byron  is  the  author  of  Don  Juan,  calls  that 
poem  *  this  witty,  if  a  little  licentious,  and  delightful  if  not  veiy 
moral,  production;'  and  concludes  the  review,  which  comprehends 
copious  e^cerpta^  both  of  the  most  exceptionable  and  the  most  in- 
nocent passages,  with  declaring,  ^though  we  cannot  approve  of 
every  part,  we  have  been  much  delighted  with  the  whole* 

2.  The  Electric  Review^  calls  Don  Juan,  '  poetry  which  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  admiration;  yet,  which  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  admire,  without  losing  some  degree  of  self-respect; 
such  as  no  brother  could  read  aloud  to  his  sister,  no  husband  to 
his  wife;  poetry,  in  which  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  author  it 
to  corrupt,  by  inflaming  the  mind,  to  seduce  to  the  love  of  evil, 
which  he  has  himself  chosen  as  his  good,'  &c« 

*  The  poet's  pathos,'  it  is  afterwards  said,  *  is  but  the  sendmen- 
talism  of  the  drunkard  between  his  cups,  or  the  relenting  softness 
of  the  courtezan,  who,  the  next  moment,  resumes  the  bad  boldness 
of  her  degraded  character.  With  such  a  man,  who  would  wish 
either  to  laugh  or  to  weep?  And  yet,  who  that  reads  him  can  re- 
frain alternately  from  either.' 

Of  Mazeppa,  it  is  only  remarked,  '  that  it  is  less  vigorously 
written  than  most  of  his  lordship's  productions,  and  at  me  com- 
mencement, very  slowly  gains  upon  the  reader's  interest.  It  may, 
however,  be  read  without  much  offence,  and  it  will  amply  repay 
perusal.' 

3.  The  Monthly  Review  Enlarged^  commences  like  the  reqt,  with 
a  page  or  two  of  abstract  speculation  on  poetry  in  general,  quite 
as  applicable  to  any  other  poet,  or  any  other  poems;  and  finally, 
coniing  down  to  the  subject,  observes — *  the  story  of  Mazeppa 
possesses  the  novelty  of  a  lively  vein,  introduced  into  the  octo-syl- 
labic  measure,  which  was  before  sacred  to  the  author's  dreaaful 
heroes,  but  it  is  certainly  not  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  although 
it  contains  some  good  description  oi.  Siberian  scenery.' 

'  As  the  basis  of  this  narrative,  viz.  a  love-intrigue,  is  in  con- 
formity with  lord  Byron's  favourite  contemplations,  so  the  horrors 
of  the  result  are  congenial  to  the  general  nature  of  his  pictures. 
Something  new,  however,  is  certainly  presented  in  this  mcident, 
together  with  the  descriptions  and  feelings  to  which  it  gives  rise; 
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and  in  these  particulars^  the  poem  has  its  chief,  and  peihaps  its 
only  merit.' 

Don  Juan  is  called  ^  a  poem  which  has  also  such  demerits,  that' 
neither  his  lordship,  nor  bis  usual  publisher,  has  chosen  to  ac* 
^mowledge  it:  but  which,  if  originality  and  variety  be  the  surest 
test  of  genius,  has  certainly  the  highest  tide  to  it;  and  which,  we 
think,  would  have  puzzled  Aristotle  with  all  his  strength  of  poetics 
to  explain,  have  animated  Longinus  with  some  df  its  passages,  have 
ddighted  Aristophanes,  and  have  choked  Anacreon  with  joy,  in* 
vead  of  with  a  grape.  We  might  almost  imagine  that  the  ambi- 
tion had  seized  the  author  to  please  and  to  displease  the  world  at 
the  same  tin^e;  but  we  can  scarcely  think  that  he  deserves  the  fate 
of  the  old  man  and  his  son  and  the  ass,  in  the  £Me^  or  that  he 
will  please  nobody,  how  strongly  soever  we  may  condemn  the- 
more  than  poetic  license  of  his  muse.  He  has  here  exhibited  that 
wonderful  versatility  of  style  and  thought,  which  appear  almost 
incompatible  within  the  scope  of  a  single  subject;  and  the  feuniliar 
and  the  sentimental,  the  witty  and  the  sublime,  the  sarcastic  and 
the  pathetic,  the  gloomy  and  the  droll,  are  all  touched  with  so 
happy  an  art,  and  mingled  together  with  such  a  power  of  union^ 
yet  such  a  discrimination  of  style,  that  a  perusal  of  the  poem  ap- 
pears more  like  a  pleasing  and  ludicrous  dream,  t&an  the  sober 
feeling  of  reality.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangest,  though  not 
the  best  of  dreams;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  author, 
before  he  lay  down  to  sleep  had  invoked,  like  Shakspeare'a  Lysan- 
der,  some  good  angel  to  protect  him  against  the  wicked  spirit  of 
slumbers.  We  hope,  however,  that  his  readers  have  learnt  to  ad- 
mire his  genius  without  being  in  danger  from  its  influence;  and 
ve  must  not  be  surprised  if  a  poet  will  not  always  write  to  instruct 
as  well  as  to  please  us.  Still  we  must  explicitly  condenm  and  repro* 
bate  various  passages  and  expressions  in  the  poem,  which  we  shall 
not  insult  the  understanding,  the  taste,  or  the  feelingof  our  readers 
by  pointing  out;  endeavouring  rather,  like  artful  cnemists,  to  ex* 
tract  an  essence  from  the  mass,  which,  resembling  the  honey  from 
poisonous  flowers,  may  yet  be  sweet  and  pure.' 

In  conclusion.  ^  Voluptuous,  then,  as  is  his  delineation  of  the  de* 
Ught  which  the  sex  confer  on  us  in  this  world,  and  powerful  as 
are  the  varied  attractions  of  his  pen,  it  requires  some  exertion  to 
withdraw ^ourselves  from  his  spell,  and  to  bestow  merited  censure 
on  all  ttie  abuses  which  he  commits,  both  as  a  painter  and  as  a 
writer.  We  must,  however,  close  his  volume;  and  again  we  would 
remind  him  that  these  are  not  the  deeds  of  which  the  recdlection 
will  enable  him  to  say,  on  his  death-bed,  ^^  Nee  me  vixiase  panitet^ 
fuorUam  ita  vixi  ut  me  nonfrustra  natum  existimem.^^ ' 

4.  The  Gentleman*s  Magazine.  ^  Italy,  with  all  its  charms  of 
blue  lakes  and  eternal  sunshine,  does  not  abound  in  poets,  and  it 
should  seem  as  if  other  poets  than  its  own,  felt  the  influence  of 
that  land  of  silk  and  slavery.   Lord  Byron's  vigorous  and  ori^nal 
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style  has  certainly  received  no  obvious  improvement  since  his  re- 
sidence on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  his  present  poem 
forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rank  of  his  Italian  efforts*  But 
he  is  a  poetic  genius;  indolence  may  enfeeble  his  powers,  as  it  does 
those  of  all  men,  but  it  cannot  extinguish  them;  carelessness  of 
fame,  or  contempt  of  criticism  may  debase  his  poetry  by  common^ 
place  allusion,  or  negligent  arrangement,  but  the  true  fire  still 
bums,  and  if  it  be  only  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  moment,  it  flames 
out  and  vindicates  its  early  brilliancy.  Mazeppa  is  to  us  the  least 
interesting  of  the  noble  bard's  works/ 

5.  The  European  Magazine^  speaking  of  Don  Juan;  ^  It  is  a 
lively,  witty,  and  amusing  work;  though  the  laxity  of  morals  it 
betrays,  and  the  occasional  sneers  at  religion,  detract  considerably 
from  its  respectability.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot  highly 
compliment  his  lordship  upon  this  addition  to  his  works,  nor  con-* 
ceive  it  at  all  calculated  to  increase  that  admiration  of  his  talents 
his  prior  works  have  so  justly  obtained  for  him. 

^  In  closing  this  hasty  and  imperfect  notice,  we  must  apolopze 
to  our  readers  for  any  incorrectness  that  may  appear.  Of  me  poem 
itself,  we  have  only  to  say — that,  notwithstanding  its  easy  versifi- 
cation, and  undoubted  merit  as  to  composition,  it  presents  a  pnu 
riency  of  thought  and  language,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
repress  than  indulge.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  give  licentiousness 
an  inviting  aspect — and  when  genius,whose  inspired  strains  should 
take  a  nobler  range,  condescends  to  revel  in  its  bosom^-however 
lofty  it  may  be — ^however  superior  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  dis- 
graces itself  by  prostituting  the  richest  gift  of  God  to  man.' 

6.  The  Monthly  Magazine^  (sir  Richard  Philips's.)  *  A  poeih, 
of  which  two  cantos  have  been  published  within  the  month,  under 
the  title  of  Don  Juan,  is  considered  to  be  from  the  pen  of  lord 
Byron;  and  it  certainly  indicates  the  powers  of  the  sami  genius 
that  produced  Childe  Harold  and  Beppo.  Great,  however,  as  its 
literary  merits  undoubtedly  are,  we  fear  that,  in  justice,  its  moral 
qualities  must  be  rated  very  low.  But  lord  Byron  does  not  afiect 
to  be  a  moral  writer;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  a  wish  to 
be  thought  otherwise;  and  it  is  evident  from  all  his  works,  that, to 
the  delight  which  he  himself  takes  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  im- 
pressive talents,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  various  effusions 
of  his  superb  poetry.  Don  Juan  is  incomplete;  the  author  intends 
to  construct  a  large  poem,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  produce,  if 
he  perseveres,  one  of  the  finest  epics  in  a  gay  spirit,  that  has  en- 
riched any  language.  The  story  is  founded  on  the  adventures  of 
the  dramatic  hero  of  the  same  name,  and  is  managed  with  aston- 
ishing ease  and  libertine  gayet)%  The  flexibility  of  the  English 
language  was  never  exhibited  so  perfectly  before;  in  pliability,  it 
now  appears  equal  to  the  cartilaginous  suppleness  of  the  Italian, 
and,  in  agility,  turns  all  the  skipping  graces  of  the  French  into 
shrugs  and  dislocations. 
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*  We  have  now  to  notice  an  acknowledged  work  of  lord  Byron; 
of  a  more  serious ,  character  than  Don  Juan,  Mazeppa,  which  is 
very  like  other  works  of  this  noble  poet,  and,  in  our  opinion,  not 
less  original  than  the  finest  of  them.  The  same  intense  thinking 
pervades  it;  the  same  igneous  touches  of  a  rapt  and  fiery  spirit, 
sparkle  and  shine  in  every  part;  it  is  also  marked  with  the  same 
carelesness  of  moral  consequences,  provided  moral  emotion  is 
excited;  and  it  interests  us  in  despite  of  the  objection  which  a 
priori  we  perhaps  might  have  made  to  the  choice  of  the  story.  But  it 
is  the  glory  of  lord  Byron's  muse,  to  compel  us  to  sympathize  with 
a  class  of  persons,  with  whom  we  should  be  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge any  communion  of  mind;  in  contempt  of  all  our  pharasaical 
affectations  of  propriety  and  decorum,  he  lays  hold  of  us  as  it  were 
with  a  dreadful  hand,  and  compelling  us  to  look  inward  upon  the 
secrets  of  our  own  hearts,  shows  one  by  one,  shaking  us  with  dread 
while  he  does  so,  the  germs  wiliiin  ourselves  of  each  of  those 
libertine  {railties  on  which  he  so  delights  to  expatiate*  The  object 
of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been,  to  delineate  that  vivid  impression 
which  the  casual  observation  of  trivial  things  makes,  in  momenta 
of  high  intellectual  excitement,  when  our  senses  acquire  a  sort  of 
instantaneous  power  of  snatching  images  that  are  never,  by  any 
change  of  circumstances,  afterwards  removed  from  the  memory-. 
Mazeppa,  for  an  intrigue  with  a  lady,  is  tied  naked  on  the  back  of 
a  wild  horse,  which  beard  him  furiously  away  to  the  desert;  and, 
if  all  that  is  fine  in  the  poem,  is  not  contained  in  the  description 
of  this  flight,  all  that  original  is;  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  th6  most 
skilful  and  original  composition  of  its  kind  in  English  poetry.' 

7,  The  British  Review.  '  Of  a  poem  {Don  Juan^)  so  flagitious 
that  no  bookseller  has  been  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  pub- 
lication, though  most  of  them  disgrace  themselves  by  selling  it, 
what  can  the  critic  say?  His  praise  or  censure  ought  to  found  it- 
self on  examples,  produced  from  the  work  itself.  For  praise,  as 
far  as  regards  the  poetry,  many  passages  might  be  exhibited;  for 
condemnation,  as  far  as  regards  the  morality,  all;  but  none  for 
either  purpose  can  be  produced,  without  insult  to  the  ear  of  de- 
cency, and  vexation  to  the  heart  that  feels  for  domestic  or  national 
happiness.' 

8.  Blackwood* s  Edinburgh  Magazine.  '  If  lord  Byron  be  capa- 
ble of  receiving  any  pleasure  from  the  interest  his  contemporaries 
and  countrymen  take  in  him  and  his  muse,  the  eagerness  of  the 
reception  which  this  little  tale  has  met  with,  must  afford  abun- 
dantly such  gratification.  In  truth,  the  public  admiration  for  this 
remarkable  man,  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that  to  sus- 
pect the  possibility  of  a  failure  in  any  thing  he  attempts,  is  a  thing 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  Of  our  other  great  authors,  even 
the  greatest,  are  not  exempted  from  the  workings  of  the  common* 
place  critical  mania  so  entirely  as  lord  B)'ron  is.  We  doubt  very 
much  whether  there  ever  was  any  popularity  so  extensive  as  his, 
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and  at  the  same  time  founded  on  such  deep  principles,  in  the  whole 
history  of  English  poets. 

^  Mazeppa  is  a  very  fine  and  spirited  sketch  of  a  very  noUe 
story,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  its  author.' 

9.  The  British  Critic.  '  The  cold  reception  of  Mazeppa,  must 
have  given  to  lord  Byron  rather  a  broad  intimation  oi  his  decline 
in  the  public  favour.  Monotonous  and  mouthing  mediocrity  is  but 
ill  adapted  to  sustain  a  character  which  owes  its  advancement  to  a 
brilliant,  wild,  but  meretricious  irregularity.  In  Mazeppa,  the 
noble  lord  has  travelled  out  of  his  usual  latitude;  his  genius  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chilled  by  the  inclement  air  of  the  north,  and 
even  where  it  would  rouse  itself  into  exertion,  it  only  the  more 
betrays  by  a  speedy  relapse,  the  lethargy  increasing  upon  it.  If 
the  poet  be  duU,  the  public  will  be  indifferent;  and  lord  Byron  has 
at  last  discovered  that  the  occasional  brilliances  of  his  former 
poems  have  not  cast  a  protecting  shield  over  the  insignificance  of 
his  last. 

^  If  Don  Juan  be  not  a  satire — what  is  it?  A  more  perplea^ing 
question  could  not  be  put  to  the  critical  squad.  Of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  odd  stanzas  which  the  two  cantos  contain,  not  a  tittle 
could,  even  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  interpretation,  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  poetry.  It  has  not  wit  enough  to  be  comic;  it  has 
not  spirit  enough  to  make  it  lyric;  nor  is  it  didactic  of  any  thing  but 
mischief.  The  versification  and  morality  are  about  upon  a  par;  as 
far,  therefore,  as  we  are  enabled  to  give  it  any  character  at  all,  we 
should  pronounce  it  a  narrative  of  degrading  debauchery  in  dog- 
grel  rhyme.' 

Art.  XII. — Madame  Beanharnois.-^Napoleon^s  Marriage. 

[From  Les  Souvenirs  et  Anecdotes  Secretes  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  la  Re- 
volution.] 

Tl/'HEN  the  St,  Helena  Manuscript  was  published  in  London,  I 
^  received  the  two  first  copies  that  reached  Paris.  I  kept  one, 
and  sent  the  other  to  general  Barras.  The  next  time  I  saw  him,  I 
observed  that  the  memoire  must  certainly  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Bonaparte  himself;  for  I  thought  nobody  else  could  possibly  have 
written  it;  and  many  of  my  friends  were  of  the  same  opinion.  You 
mistake,  replied  the  general;  the  work  itself  contains  evident  proof 
that  it  is  not  written  by  him.  On  two  occasions,  mention  is  made  of 
my  connection  with  Bonaparte  with  reference  to  facts  indifferent 
in  themselves,  and  which,  consequently,  he  could  have  no  interest 
in  misrepresenting;  and  yet  the  most  erroneous  statements  are 
made. 

The  first  error,  continued  Barras,  appears  in  page  10,  where  I 
am  styled  a  seaman  by  Bonaparte,  who  knew  very  well  that  I  was 
not  a  seaman,  and  that  if  I  had  been  in  India,  it  was  as  a  military 
officer,  commanding  troops  of  the  line,  and  not  as  an  officer  of  the 
navy. 
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The  second  error,  which  is  more  detailed,  arid  consequently 
^ore  apparent,  occurs  in  page  15,  where  the  following  lines  are 
attributed  to  Napoleon: 

*  The  affair  of  the  sections  (on  the  13th  Vendemiaire,)  raised  me 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  I  thus  acquired  a  sort  of 
celebrity.  The  successful  party,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  victory, 
I  was  detained  in  Paris  against  my  inclination,  for  all  my  ambi- 
tion was  to  appear  in  the  field  in  my  new  rank. 

^  Thus  I  remained  idle  in  Paris.  I  had  no  relations;  I  was  to* 
tally  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  society,  and  I  visited  only  at  the 
house  of  Barras,  where  I  was  always  kindly  received.  There,  for 
the  first  time,  I  saw  my  wife,  who  had  so  great  an  influence  over 
the  events  of  my  life,  and  whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to 
me. 

^  I  was  not  insensible  to  female  charms,  though  I  was  naturally 
timid  in  the  company  of  >yomen.  Madame  de  Beauhamois  was 
the  first  who  inspired  me  with  confidence;  one  day  when  I  chanced 
to  be  sitting  near  her,  she  paid  me  many  flattering  compliments 
on  my  military  talent.  I  was  delighted  with  her  praises — I  follow- 
ed her  wherever  she  went;  in  short,  I  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
her,  and  our  friends  remarked  it  long  before  I  had  courage  to  tell 
her  so. 

*-  At  length  Barras  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject.  I  had  no  reason 
to  disguise  my  sentiments.  Well,  said  he,  since  it  is  so,  you  must 
marry  Madame  de  Beauhamois.  You  have  military  rank  and 
talents  that  may  be  turned  to  advantage;  but  you  are  solitary, 
without  fortune,  without  connection.  You  must  marry,  that  will 
give  weight  to  your  character.  Madame  de  Beauhamois  is  agreea- 
ble and  intelligent,  but  she  is  a  widow;  and  the  state  of  widow- 
hood is  nothing  now-a-days.  Women  no  longer  play  a  high  part 
in  public  affairs,  they  must  marry  to  acquire  consequence.  You 
have  talent  which  will  distinguish  you  in  the  world;  Madame  de 
Beauhamois  likes  you; — will  you  entrust  me  with  the  negociation? 

'  I  awaited  the  answer  with  the  utmost  anxiety;  it  proved  fa- 
vourable. Madame  de  Beauhamois  granted  me  her  hand;  and,  if 
in  the  course  of  my  life  I  ever  enjoyed  happiness,  I  owe  it  entirely 
to  her.' 

Thus,  continued  Barras,  Bonaparte  transforms  me  into  the  ne- 
gociator  of  his  marriage;  but  it  is  all  a  fabrication.  He  certainly 
saw  Madame  de  Beauhamois,  for  the  first  time  at  my  house,  and 
as  it  is  stated,  there  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  fomied  the  plan  of 
his  marriage;  the  denouement^  however,  was  nearly  brought  about 
before  I  had  the  least  knowledge  of  the  affair;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  eve  of  his  marriage,  that  Bonaparte  came  to  inform  me  of  it, 
and  to  know  whether  I  approved  of  the  match.  It  was  certainly 
somewhat  late  to  ask  such  a  question;  but  I  had  no  reason  to  with- 
hold my  consent,  and  I  offered  him  my  congratulations.  He  is 
made  to  say,  as  you  will  observe,  that  if  he  ever  enjoyed  happiness 
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in  his  lifcy  he  is  indebted  for  it  to  his  wife.  It  may  be  so;  but  a 
few  days  after  his  marriage,  he  spoke  to  me  in  a  very  diiFerent 
tone.  From  these  circumstances,  added  Barras,  I  conclude  that 
the  manuscript  is  not  the  production  of  Bonaparte. 

M.  Tabarie,  under  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  department, 
likewise  observed  to  me,  that  the  style  bore  not  the  least  resem- 
blance to  Napoleon's.  On  this  subject,  he  related  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing curious  particulars:  ^  I  have  seen,'  said  he,  ^.a  vast  number 
of  letters  and  notes  written  by  the  emperor;  his  sentences  were 
occasionally  short,  but  for  the  most  part  interminably  long.  His 
style  was  fantastic,  his  expressions  singular;  but  genius  and  depth 
of  thinking  were  observable  in  every  thing  he  wrote.  He  some- 
times addressed  five  letters  daily  to  the  same  minister,  and  yet  his 
correspondence  was  always  full  of  matter.  This  activity  of  mind 
lasted  as  long  as  fortune  favoured  him;  when  his  prosperity  began 
to  decline,  his  letters  became  less  frequent,  and  his  ideas  less  dear; 
and,  as  we  did  not  always  understand  what  he  wrote,  we  dreaded 
to  receive  a  note  from  him.  These  notes  ceased  altogether,  after 
the  Russian  campaign*  It  is  customary  to  judge  of  the  emperor 
only  by  his  military  glory;  but  if  the  letters  transmitted  by  him  to 
the  different  ministers  and  authorities,  whilst  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power  and  faculties,  should  ever  be  collected  together,  posterity 
will  regard  him  even  as  a  greater  politician  than  a  captain.' 

Bonaparte'* s  Law  Knowledge^ — What  particularly  astonished 
Treilhard  was  the  prodigious  memory  of  the  emperon>^it  was  a 
subject  to  which  he  was  continually  alluding. 

The  articles  of  the  civil  code,  after  being  drawn  up  and  taken 
into  consideration  in  private  conferences,  were  submitted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  council  of  state,  at  which  Napoleon  frequently 
presided.  Treilhard  wondered  at  the  readiness  with  which  Bona- 
parte frequently  illustrated  the  point  in  quesdon,  by  quoting  ex- 
tempore, whole  passages  from  the  Roman  civil  law;  a  subject 
which,  from  its  nature,  seemed  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  him.  One 
day  the  emperor  requested  his  attendance,  in  order  to  acquaint 
him  with  some  new  ideas  on  criminal  legislation;  after  conversing 
together  for  some  time,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  litde  com- 
mittee, and  the  counsellor  of  state  took  the  liberty  of  asking  the 
emperor  how  he  had  acquired  so  familiar  a  knowledge  of  law  af- 
fairs, considering  that  his  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  camps? 
Bonaparte  replied: — 

^  When  I  was  merely  a  lieutenant,  I  was  put  under  arrest,  un- 
justly it  is  true;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  point.  The  Uttle  room 
which  was  assigned  for  my  prison,  contained  no  furniture  but  an 
old  chair,  an  old  bed,  and  an  old  cupboard;  in  the  cupboard  was  a 
ponderous  folio  volume,  older  and  more  worm-eaten  than  all  the 
rest;  it  proved  to  be  the  Digest.  As  I  had  no  paper,  pens,  ink,  or 
pencils,  you  may  easily  imagine  that  this  book  was  a  valuable  prize 
to  me.    It  was  so  voluminous,  and  the  leaves  were  so  covered 
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with  marginal  notes  in  manuscript,  that  had  I  been  confined  a 
hundred  years  I  could  never  have  been  idle,  I  was  only  ten  dkys 
deprived  of  my  liberty;  but  on  recovering  it,  I  was  saturated  with 
Justinian,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  legislators.  Thus  I 
picked  up  my  knowledge  of  civil  law,  with  which  I  so  often  trou- 
ble you/ 

Art.  XIII. — Italian  Literature,    Histoire  Literaire  d'ltalie,  par 

P.  L.  Ginguene,  Tomes  7,  8,  and  9. 
[From  the  Journal  des  Savans.] 

A  COURSE  of  Italian  literature  begun  at  the  Athenseum  of  Paris, 
^•^  in  1 802,  gave  rise  to  this  work,  the  three  first  volumes  of  which, 
divided  after  the  example  of  Tiraboschi,  into  the  heads  of  The- 
ology, Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  Sciences,  and  Belles  Lettres,  ap- 
peared in  1811, 1812,  1813.  Literary  history,  since  the  time  when 
Bacon  marked  its  place,  which  was  still  vacant,  in  the  table  of  hu* 
man  knowledge,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  number  of  books, 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  distribution  and  choice  of  the 
materials,  as  much  as  in  the  form  and  the  style. 

M.  Ginguene  in  his  first  three  volumes,  brought  down  the  lite- 
rary history  of  Italy  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  On  beginning 
the  fourth  volume,  he  divided  into  three  parts,  the  picture  of  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  1.  Poetry.  2.  Study  of  the  sciences,  and  ancient 
languages.  3.  Italian  prose,  philosophy,  history,  novels,  &c.  Two 
branches  of  poetry,  the  epic  and  the  dramatic  sdone,  sufficed  to  fill 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes.  It  might  be  expected  to  find 
in  the  seventh,  the  history  of  the  other  kinds  of  poetry;  but  the 
author  announces  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  that  he  has 
changed  his  plan,  and  thought  fit  to  place  several  articles  of  the 
second  and  third  parts  before  those  of  the  first,  of  which  he  still 
had  to  treat.  We  disapprove  of  his  reasons  for  this  change,  and 
shall,  therefore,  follow  the  order  which  we  should  have  preferred, 
and  begin  with  the  ninth  volume,  which  treats  of  didactic  poetry, 
satire,  and  lyric  poetry,  in  which  sonnets  are  included. 

This  volume,  exclusive  of  the  general  table  of  contents  of  the 
whole  work,  with  which  it  is  terminated,  contains  but  430  pages, 
of  which,  only  the  first  264  are  by  M.  Ginguene.  The  poem  of 
the  Bees,  by  Ruccelai,  and  that  of  Alamanni  on  Agriculture,  (La 
Coltivazione)  are  the  first  two  with  which  he  makes  us  acquainted. 
The  second  appears  to  be  far  too  little  known,  even  in  France, 
where  the  author  composed  it  in  banishment,  and  dedicated  twa 
hundred  fine  verses  to  Francis  I. 

Among  the  Italian  Satires  of  the  serious  class,  M.  G.  distin- 
guishes those  of  Ariosto,  Alamanni,  and  Ercole  Bentivoglio;  he 
neglects  nothing  that  can  show  their  originality;  but  it  appears  to 
us,  that  excepting  some  pieces  of  Ariosto^  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  these  Satires  (says  M.  Daunou,  the  Reviewer)  either 
the  energy  of  Juvenal,  the  ingenius  raillery  of  Horace,  or  the  happy 
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mixture  of  both  these,  such  as  we  find  in  Boileau,  and  some  more 
modem  French  satirists.  The  pre-eminence  which  the  Italians 
might  claim  here  is  not  very  glorious;  they  invented  the  burlesque 
satire,  and  have  preserved  in  it  a  superiority  which  is  neither  to 
be  disputed  nor  envied.  Those  who  have  attempted  to  imitate  them 
in  this  way  of  writing,  have  for  ever  disgraced  it  among  us,  by 
adding  grossness  of  expression  to  meanness  of  ideas;  whereas,  in 
Italy,  as  M.  G.  has  not  failed  to  remark,  buffoonery  in  the  thoughts 
is  compatible  with  harmony  of  versification,  purity  of  language, 
and  grace  of  style.  This  kind  of  composition,  created  by  Burchi- 
ello,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  cultivated  by  many  poets  of  the 
sixteenth;  but  M.  G.  has  been  obliged  to  employ  much  art  and 
care,  not  to  extract  from  all  these  Satires,  any  thing  unworthy  of 
the  gravity  of  a  literarj'  historj',  and  yet  to  give  a  just  and  com- 
plete idea  of  this  species  of  composition.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
chapters,  there  are  excellent  biographical  notices. 

The  text  of  M.  G.  finishes  with  the  first  article  of  the  following 
chapter:  this  article  treats  of  cardinal  Bembo,  considered  as  a 
lyric  poet,  and  as  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Petrarchists.  AU 
the  rest  of  the  volume  is  by  M.  Salfi,  a  learned  Italian. 

The  title  of  lyric  poetry  is  extended  in  Italy,  to  many  fugitive 
pieces,  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  include  under  that  desig- 
nation; for  we,  indeed,  almost  exclusively  reserve  it  for  the  Ode: 
they  apply  it,  not  only  to  their  Canzoni^  but  also  to  sonnets  and 
various  pieces,  which  we  should  call  either  amatory  or  elegiac. 
Under  this  head,  therefore,  we  here  find  a  very  great  number  of 
authors,  a  multitude  of  productions,  and  especially  of  sonnets:  in 
a  word,  all  such  poems  as  are  not  comprehended  under  the  title  of 
the  epic,  dramatic,  didactic,  or  satirical. 

In  distinguishing  the  diffierent  sects  of  lyric  poets,  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  their  poetry,  M .  Salfi  has  not  neglected  the  peculiar 
forms  of  their  versification.  He  relates,  for  instance,  how  Brocardo 
and  Tolomei,  reviving  a  project  conceived  by  Leo  Alberti  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  endeavoured  to  subject  Italian  poetry  to  the  laws 
of  Latin  versification.  Brocardo  published  rules  and  examples  of 
this  kind  of  verse,  promising  to  support  them  on  principles  of  phi- 
losophy and  music.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Italian  hexa- 
meters, pentameters,  &c.  were  composed,  the  theory  never  gained 
credit,  and  M.  Salfi  is  persuaded  that  there  is  no  reason  to  regret 
its  failure. 

The  rather  long  list  of  these  lyric  poets  is  terminated  at  least  by 
a  celebrated  name;  Tasso,  if  he  had  not  a  title  to  immortal  glory, 
would  merit  a  brilliant  reputation  by  his  Canzoni,  and  even  by  his 
Sonnets.  His  Lyric  Poems,  in  the  extracts  and  translations  given 
of  them,  are  highly  interesting,  and  decidedly  superior  to  all  those 
of  his  contemporaries. 

M.  Salfi  has  collected  in  a  particular  section,  information  rela- 
tive to  the  Italian  poetesses  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Here  the 
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attempts  are  numerous,  but  success  is  rare.  Though  the  subjects 
of  these  poems  are  very  different,  being  both  religious  and  ama- 
tory, an  obscure  and  cold  mysticism  reigns  almost  equally  through- 
out: the  art  employed  is  too  apparent  to  suffer  us  to  see  any  trace 
of  profound  or  genuine  sensibility.  In  truth,  we  should  reduce  to 
very  small  collections,  all  these  lyric  productions  of  the  Italian 
poets  of  both  sexes,  if  we  retrenched  the  forms  of  expression  which 
have  grown  trite;  such  as  golden  hair,  necks  of  alabaster,  sparkling 
eyes,  inflamed  hearts,  and  the  stars,  arid  Aurora,  and  zephyr, all  the 
common  places,  in  short,  of  exotic  mythology.  Those  are  true  poets, 
who  know  how  to  substitute  for  this  verbiage^  or,  at  least,  to  mix 
with  it  the  warm  expression  of  some  original  sentiment  or  thought; 
and  this  is  a  merit  which  cannot  be  allowed  among  the  Italian 
poets,  to  any  but  Petrarch,  Guidiccioni,  sometimes  to  Costanzo, 
and  almost  always  to  Tasso. 

The  extreme  utility  of  thfe  volume  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account,  consists  in  pointing  out  the  poems  which  still  remain 
highly  interesting,  and  in  giving  an  instructive  analysis  of  those, 
the  reading  of  which  would  be  of  no  advantage. 

Art.  XIV. — Notoria, 

J\lr>  Walsh's  '  Appeal  from  the  Judg-  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  farmers.    The 

ments  of  Great  Britain,  respecting  well  known  agricultural  experience, 

iJif  United  States  of  America,^  part  I.  and  literary  talents  of  the  Curators  of 

It  is  owing*  to  an  accidentsd  disap-  that  society,  give  assurance  of  the  util- 

pointment,  that  the  present  number  of  ity  and  elegance  of  the  work, 

this  Journal  does  not  contain  a  full  and  — 

particular  notice  of  this  highly  inter-  JVcto  Law  Books, — Among  the  re- 

esting  work.    The  subject,  however,  cent  publications,  are  announced  the 

will  not  very  soon  become  stale,  and  1 5th  volume  of  Tyng's  Massachusetts 

shall  be  our  theme  on  a  future  occa-  Reports,   4th  of   Wheaton's  Reports, 

sion.   Meantime,  we  are  happy  to  learn  and  the  first  of  »  Reports  of  Cases  ar- 

from  the  publisher,  that  a  second  edi-  gued  and  determined   in  the  Circuit 

tion  is  in  preparation.  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  third' 

—  Circuit'  By  R,  Peters,  jun.  Esq.  and  a 
Salt  as  a  Manure. — A  pamphlet,  second  edition  of  Moore's  Digested  In- 
showing  the  advantages  of  salt  as  a  dex,  with  additions,  by  J.  E.  Hall,  Esq. 
manure,  for  arable  and  pasture  lands,  — 
has  recently  been  published,  under  the  Fine  Arts. — One  of  the  disadvan- 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  tages  under  which  our  artists  have  la- 
the promotion  of  Agriculture,  and  on  the  boured,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
recommendation  of  its  President,  by  curing  canvas,  well  prepared  for  paint- 
Messrs.  M.  Carey  &  Son; — at  whose  ing,  and  the  necessity  of  importing  all 
store  it  is  for  sale.  The  information  their  canvas  for  large  pictures.  Mr. 
which  it  contains,  is  worthy  the  atten-  M'Cauley,  floor-cloth  manufacturer  of 
tion  of  all  agriculturalists,  and  the  very  Philadelphia,  has  recently  obviated 
reasonable  price  for  which  it  is  sold,  this  difficulty,  by  preparing  it  of  any 
should  be  an  additional  recommenda-  size,  and  of  a  quality  far  superior  to 
tion.  that  which  can  be  procured  in  Europe. 

Agricultural  A  Imanac, — To  the  same  Parisian  Joumals.-^There  has  been 
society,  we  are  soon  to  be  indebted  for  for  sometime  established  at  Paris,  a 
an  Almanac  of  the  year  1820,  intended     ^  Hermes  Romanus,'  in  the  Latin  lap« 
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gua^c,  from  which  forcig'ncrs,  the  most 
distant  coDVcrsant  with  Latin,  ini^ht 
deduce  favourable  ideas  of  French  lite- 
rature, manners,  and  power.  A  rival 
to  this  Journal,  is  now  on  the  point  of 
appearing  in  the;  '  Athonivurn/  to  be 
printed  in  the  Greek  lan<rniLge,  and 
designed  chicdy  for  circulation  in  the 
Greek  Islands. 

Coloured  Snow. — It  apjKiai-s  by  the 
Giorrmlc  di  Fisira,  tc.  that  a  shower 
of  red  snow  fell  in  Carniola,  in  the 
nights  of  the  5ti)  and  6th  of  March, 
1808.  On  the  same  night,  a  shower  of 
snow,  of  a  rose  colour,  fell  over  the 
surface  of  Carnia,  Cadore,  Belluno, 
and  Feltri,  to  the  height  of  twenty  cen- 
timetres. The  earth  was  previously 
covered  with  snow  of  a  pure  white,  and 
the  coloured  snow  was  succeeded  by 
other  of  a  [)ure  white;  neither  were  the 
two  kinds  mingled  together,  but  re- 
mained perfectly  distinct,  even  during 
liquefaction.  When  a  portion  of  this 
snow  was  melted,  and  the  water  evapo- 
rated, a  little  fmely-divided  earth,  of  a 
rosy  colour,  remained,  not  attractable 
by  the  magnet,  and  consisting  of  silex, 
aluminc,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

The  same  phenomenon  happened  at 
the  same  time  in  the  mountains  of  Val- 
tellinc,  Brescia,  and  the  Tyrol.  This 
snow  was  of  a  red  or  blood-rose  colour, 
and  was  underlaid  and  covered  with 
white  snow.  Its  colour  faded  gradually 
until  it  was  dissolved.  On  the  same 
evenings,  of  the  5th  and  6tb  of  March, 
1803,  a  shower  of  red  snow  fell  at  Pez- 
zo,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Valle  Ca- 
monica.  It  was  preceded  by  a  very 
violent  wind  on  the  5th. 

On  the  evenings  of  the  14th  and  15th 
of  March,  1813,  coloured  rain  and  snow 
fell  over  a  very  large  extent  of  coun- 
try. Red  rain  fell  in  the  two  Cala- 
brias,  and  on  the  opposite  part  of  Ab- 
ruzzo,  the  wind  being  at  east  and 
south-east.  Snow  and  hail  of  a  yellow 
red  colour  fell  over  all  Tuscany,  with 
a  north  wind.  Red  snow  fell  at  Tol- 
mezzo^  the  wind  being  at  north-east, 
and  in  the  Carnia  Alps.  And,  finally, 
snow  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour  fell 
at  Bologna,  the  wind  being  south-west. 


An  Electrical  J^an» — Dr.  Hartmanii. 
of  Francfort,  on  the  Oder,  has  pub- 
lished in  a  German  Medical  Journal,  a 
statement,  according  to  which,  he  is 
able  to  proiluce  at  pleasure,  an  efflax 
of  electrical  matter  from  his  body  to- 
wards other  persons.  You  hear  the 
crackling,  see  the  sparks,  and  feel  the 
electric  shock.  He  has  now  acquirsd 
this  faculty  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  it 
depends  solely  on  his  own  pleasure  to 
make  an  electric  spark  issue  from  his 
fingers,  or  to  draw  it  from  any  other 
part  of  his  body.  Thus  in  this  electrical 
man,  tlie  will  has  an  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  electricity,  which 
had  not  hitherto  been  observed,  except 
in  the  electrical  eel. 

Paper  from  Beet-RooL"-^fk,  M.  Si- 
nisen  has  published  at  CopenhageD,  an 
account  of  a  series  of  experiments 
which  he  has  made  for  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  manufacturing  paper 
from  the  pulp  of  beet-root.  As  a  proof 
of  the  success  of  his  experiments,  he 
has  printed  his  work  on  paper  manu- 
factured from  this  material. 

EducaJHon. — From  a  statament  made 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  schools  for  the  whole  of  England  is 
4,800,  and  the  number  of  children 
educated  at  the  endowed  and  unen- 
dowed schools,  comprehending  day 
schools,  is  about  700,000.  The  nnmhor 
of  day  schools  is  3,500,  and  thennmber 
of  children  educated  there  is  50,000, 
leaving  650,000  for  the  number  edu- 
cated at  the  endowed  and  unendowed 
schools  throughout  England. 

Sweden. — The  universities  of  Swe- 
den are  in  an  excellent  state.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  3,485.  The  expense 
to  government  is  about  70,000  pounds 
per  annum,  a  great  part  of  which  is  for 
the  support  of  poor  students.  There 
are  45  printing  presses  in  Sweden,  16 
of  which  are  in  Stockholm.  The  num- 
ber of  Journals  amounts  to  46,  of  whicti 
eight  appear  in  the  capital. 


ERRATA.— In  the  number  for  October,  page  318,  6th  line  from  the  bottom, 
ibr  infuse^  read  inture. — Page  327.  line  4th  from  the  bottom,  for  elatUciiy,  read 
chastity. 
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Art.  I. — Excursion  from  Edinburgh  to  Dublin, 

[Continued.] 

Ayr^  April  16,  12  JP,  M. 
E  had  taken  seats  last  night  in  the  coach  for  this  place,  which 
was  to  leave  Glasgow  early  this  morning;  but  on  rising,  just 
in  season  for  our  departure,  an  accident,  somewhat  humorous, 
though  vexatious,  interposed  unexpectedly  an  obstacle.  It  was  one 
of  those  mistakes  which  result  from  the  inattention  and  negligence 
of  others,  and  reminded  me  of  the  common-sense  maxim  of  Dr. 
Franklin. — '  If  you  want  any  thing  done,  go  yourself;  if  you  do 
not,  send;'  a  principle  which,  though  rather  safer  of  application  in 
my  own  country,  will  serve  very  well,  if  occasionally  remembered, 
in  this.  As  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  either  my  companion 
or  myself  should  proceed  forthwith  to  Ayr,  in  order  to  secure 
seats  in  the  public  coach  for  Port  Patrick,  on  the  following  day, 
and  that  the  other  should  continue  behind  to  correct  the  mistake, 
and  complete  some  desired  arrangements;  a  turn  of  king  George's 
head  decided  the  question  of  remaining,  in  favour  of  myself;  and 
it  was  determined  accordingly,  that  I  should  follow  in  the  after- 
noon's coach.  I  did  not  regret  the  detention,  as  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  few  objects  in  Glasgow,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously neglected.  Several  of  my  friends,  learning  my  delay,  called 
to  proffer  the  hospitalities  of  their  respective  families;  but  these  I 
declined  accepting,  as  I  was  unwilling  to  repeat  leave-takings. 
They  attended  me,  however,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  re- 
cent Gothic  structure  of  some  merit;  to  some  singeing  machines, 
so  called,  where  the  finest  gauze  is  prepared,  and  receives  its  finish 
by  being  drawn  over  a  red-hot  cylinder  of  iron;  to  an  ingenious 
mechanical  apparatus,  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  where  linen  cloths 
are  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  dressing,  from' a  state  of  prime 
roughness  to  final  packing; — (and  the  whole  for  the  moderate 
average  price  of  nine  shillings  sterling,  per  parcel  of  24  yards,) 
and  to  the  lecture  room  of  Dr.  *  *  *  *,  a  gentleman  much  skilled 
in  chemistry,  who  politely  exhibited  his  apparatus,  and  performed 
several  curious  and  entertaining  experiments  with  gas. 
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At  4  P.  M.  I  entered  the  telegraph  coach  for  Ayr,  with  feeUngs 
impressed  with  the  many  and  unremitting  attentions  which  I  had 
received  since  the  evening  of  my  arrival  in  Glasgow.  The  coach 
drove  from  the  city  in  a  cloud  of  dust^ — ^an  unusual  annoyance  in 
my  own  country  at  this  season  of  the  year.  My  route  to  this  place 
was  by  Kingswell,  Fenwick,  Kilmarnock,  and  Monkton.  Five 
miles  after  leaving  Glasgow,  I  looked  back  for  a  glimpse  of  Ben 
Lomond.  A  gentleman  had  mentioned  with  great  exactness,  the 
spot  where,  if  the  air  should  prove  clear,  it  might  be  seen;  and  had 
apprised  me  of  several  circumstances  by  which  to  determine  its 
appearance.  Beyond  the  Campsie  Fells,  I  descried  a  towering 
conical  height,  streaked  with  snow,  and  partially  veiled  in  mist, 
which  I  was  willing  to  distinguish  as  the  mountain  described. 
For  the  first  few  miles,  the  country  was  fertile  and  productive; 
beyond  that,  a  dreary  extensive  tract  succeeded,  clothed  with 
scanty  verdure,  and  scarcely  enlivened  by  the  smoke  of  a  single 
cabin;  after  which,  the  country  again  improved,  and  continued  to 
do  so  as  the  road  approached  Ayr.  Kilmarnock  is  a  town  famous 
for  its  weavers.  Thert*  is  an  iron  railway,  the  most  extensive  of 
the  kind  in  North  Britain,  which  has  been  constructed  from  that 
place  to  the  harbour  of  Troon,  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of 
Portland.  The  town  has  had  a  more  than  common  notoriety  of 
late,  from  having  given  birth  to  several  seditious  meetings,  which 
occasioned  the  arrest  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  suspected  agents; 
whose  trial,  within  a  few  days,  has  excited  a  strong  sensation  in 
the  metropolis,  and  resulted  in  their  acquittal.  On  the  way,  I  saw 
three  or  four  half  ruinous,  castellated  piles  of  building,  but  none  of 
them  worthy  of  remark.  It  was  twilight  when  I  entered  Ayr, — a 
pretty,  though  irregular  town.  I  recognized  the  two  bridges,  fa- 
miliarly called  the  '  Brigs  of  Ayr,'  spanning  the  limpid  waters  of 
its  interesting  stream.  My  feelings  and  recollections,  on  approach- 
ing the  town,  were  filled  with  Burns. — I  found  my  friend  impa- 
tiently awaiting  my  arrival.  We  were  soon  seated  at  a  supper, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  in  readiness;  and  the  remsdnder  of  the 
evening  passed  in  various  and  enlivening  conversation* 

Port  Patrick,  April  17. — We  left  Ayr  at  7  this  morning,  in  the 
public  coach,  drawn  by  two  horses, — a  proof  that  we  were  no 
longer  in  a  great  travelling  track.  The  vehicle  had  taken  the  name 
of  Diligence;  a  word,  which  every  day's  use  along  the  road,  has 
contracted  into  the  more  convenient  term  Dilly*  A  second  view 
of  Ayr,  in  the  broader  light  of  day,  confirmed,  in  some  degree,  the 
impression  which  I  had  received  of  its  prettiness:  but,  owing  to 
its  partial  irregularity,  and  a  few  ill  constructed  houses,  on  the 
whole  I  think  it  strikes  best  when  seen  at  a  distance,  and  jforming 
a  part  of  the  landscape.  It  makes  then  a  very  good  appearance. 
The  town  of  Ayr  contains  5,000  inhabitants,  and  has  improved 
much  within  a  few  years.  Lately  a  theatre  has  been  opened  in  it, 
which  allows  forty  pounds  for  the  full  regular  receipts  of  a  night. 
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It  is  probably  the  smallest  town  north  of  the  Ouse,  which  is  pro* 
vided  with  such  a  luxurious  appendage;  and  this  does  not  speak 
so  favourably  of  the  sober,  staid  habits  of  the  people,  as  might  be 
wished. 

The  morning  proved  uncommonly  serene;  the  air  was  mild,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  shone  with  great  splendor,  were  finely 
reflected  from  the  peaceful  bosom  of  the  Ajrr,  and  the  still  bon" 
nier  waters  of  the  river  Doon,  The  aspect  of  the  country  for  many 
miles,  was  exceedingly  lovely.  There  was  more  of  woodland  than 
I  anticipated;  and,  besides  frequent  and  detached  groups  of  trees, 
there  were  several  extensive  tracts  which  were  beautifully  cover- 
ed.   The  peasantry,  on  our  leaving  Ayr,  were  seen  actively  at 
work;  the  birds  were  carolling  their  matin  hymns,  and  the  breeze, 
as  it  brushed  over  the  landscape,  was  barely  sufficient  to  curl  the 
smoke  which  ascended  from  the  few  cabins  that  peeped  from  their 
shelters  of  coppice,  emulous  to  form  a  part  in  the  delightful  scene. 
Two  miles  from  the  town,  we  came  to  the  hut  were  Bums  was 
bom.    It  is  a  low  thatched  building  of  a  single  story,  forming  the 
corner,  and  connected  by  the  same  roof  with  two  or  three  others 
of  a  similar  size.    A  trifling  bribe  easily  prevailed  on  the  driver 
of  the  Dilli/  to  stop,  while  my  companion  and  myself  examined  the 
interior  of  this  humble  dwelling.    A  sign  is  aflixed  to  the  walls 
without,  which  bears  the  inscription  which  follows: — ^^  Bum's  cot- 
tage,— Robert  Bums,  the  Ayrshire  poet,  was  bom  under  this  roof, 
on  the  29th  January,  1759.'    Two  small  rooms  occupy  the  whole 
floor  of  the  house;  in  one  of  which,  now  used  as  the  kitchen,  is  a 
recess  where  stood  the  bed  in  which  the  poet  was  born.   The  other 
apartment  is  furnished  with  some  neatness,  and  boasts  an  engraved 
view  of  the  dwelling,  and  a  large  painting  of  Bums,  which,  from  its 
size  and  style  of  execution,  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
tavern  sign-board.     The  present  occupier  of  the  cabin,  an  elderly 
sawney-looking  man,  who  seemed  to  have  been  never  particularly 
abstemious  in  the  use  of  whiskey,  said  that  it  was  in  that  room 
that  he  last  saw  Bums,  and  then  took  a  dram  with  him;  adding, 
*  poor  fellow.'  He  seemed  nowise  averse  to  repeating  the  draught, 
even  at  this  early  hour;  and,  accordingly  leaving  him  enough  for 
a  double  and  tripple  portion,  we  mounted  our  seats  and  pursued 
our  journey.     Alloway  Kirk,  distant  half  a  mile  further,  on  the 
right,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Doon,  a  few  yards 
from  the  road.    It  is  now  unroofed.    The  walls,  however,  and  bel- 
frey  remain,  though  in  a  ruinous  state.     A  small  cemetery  sur- 
rounds it. 

The  Doon  is  a  romantic  little  stream.  Its  '  banks  and  braes'  are 
indeed  '  bonnie;' — and  we  thought  its  various  beauties  abundantly 
entitled  to  the  praises  which  have  been  lavished  upon  them  by  the 
Ayrshire  bard.  The  view  from  Carrick  Hill,  a  little  further  on, 
was  uncommonly  pretty  and  extensive — the  scenery  soft  and  beau- 
tifully varied.     Shortly  after,   we  passed  the  ruins  of  Battarsan 
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castle,  and  subsequently  at  no  great  distance,  the  nobler  remains 
of  Corseragwell  abbey.  This  last,  with  its  mouldering  towers  and 
cloisters,  and  arches,  its  moss*grown  walls,  and  grass  grown  courts, 
was  a  most  venerable  and  imposing  object.  Its  order  is  a  florid 
Gothic,  The  road,  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  followed  closely 
the  windings  of  the  coast.  The  large  rocky  island  of  Arran, 
streaked  with  snow,  the  tall,  stem  .cliff  of  Ailsea,  and  the  abrupt 
irrm-bound  shore  of  Kantyre,  continued  in  sight  for  many  miles. 

Leaving  Kirk- Oswald,  a  pretty  place  on  the  seacoast,  where  we 
breakfasted,  the  country  became  much  more  hilly;  and  beyond 
Girvan,  ten  miles  further,  it  assumed  a  very  wild  aspect.  The  soil 
was  poor,  and  covered  with  slight  verdure.  A  few  sheep  only  were 
browsing  among  the  heath  and  broom.  For  some  miles,  our  path 
led  us  along  a  ledge  which  was  cut  from  the  precipice  that  shelved 
abruptly  to  the  water's  edge.  We  noticed  many  ravines,  or  fis- 
sures, at  intervals,  in  the  hilly  ridge  on  our  left,  some  of  great 
depth.  It  was  common  also  to  see  streams,  or  rather  burwt^  as 
they  are  termed,  gushing  through  these  openings  and  producing  a 
fine  effect.   Several  sea  views  were  very  magnificent. 

We  dined  at  a  miserable  inn  at  Ballantrae,  and  had  as  miserable 
fare.  My  food  consisted  of  barley-broth,  oatmeal  cakes  and  eggs. 
Leaving  Ballantrae,  the  country  became  much  more  wild  and  bles^, 
than  even  it  had  appeared  before.  The  hills  were  scantily  covered 
with  furze,  and  exhibited  barely  a  few  patches  of  heatherm  We 
entered  a  deep  glen,  where  scarcely  a  single  habitation  was  to  be 
seen,  which  extended  for  three  or  four  miles,  till  it  terminated 
with  a  full  view  of  the  waters  of  IjOch  Ryan.  The*  first  sight  of 
the  lake,  though  it  served  to  vary,  could  hardly  be  said  to  relieve 
the  scene.  As  we  proceeded,  however,  the  hills  near  the  loch, 
began  to  be  covered  with  birches  and  broom;  and  the  road  gradu- 
ally became  pleasanter,  as  it  followed  its  margin — a  firm,  smooth 
beach,  to  Stranraer,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  This  town  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  is  large  and  neat.  Loch  Ryan  itself,  is 
an  estuary,  extending  nine  or  ten  miles  into  the  main  land,  and 
occupying  a  breadth  of  three  or  four.  It  would  be  very  pretty,  if 
the  country  on  each  side  of  it  were  productive  and  well  managed. 
A  few  boats,  which  we  saw  near  Stranraer,  skimming  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  gave  to  the  scene  considerable  expression. 

From  S.  to  Port  Patrick,  the  road  was  good,  and  the  country 
much  improved.  Two  miles  distant  from  Port  P.  we  came  in  sight 
of  St,  George's  channel,  and  saw  distinctly  beyond,  in  the  horizon, 
the  coast  of  Ireland;  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  it  since  losing 
sight  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  while  on  my  passage  to  Liver- 
pool. Again  I  beheld  it  with  pleasure.  We  find  Port  Patrick  a 
neat  and  rather  romantic  village,  built  under  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  and  extending  round  a  small  cove  in  a  semicircular  form. 
The  harbour  is  well  protected,  and  is  almost  enclosed  by  high 
ledges  of  rocks,  which  jut  from  the  mainland,   and  exhibit  some 
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singular  and  fantastic  appearances.  We  alighted  at  a  small,  but 
comfortable  inn,  where  the  people  are  all  civility.  A  cheerful  fire 
of  peat  blazed  in  the  grate,  which  indicated  our  vicinity  to  Ireland. 
We  have  learnt  that  the  packet  for  Donaghadee,  will  not  sail  till 
12  o'clock,  to-morrow.  An  opportunity,  however,  was  presented 
to  cross  the  channel  this  evening,  in  a  return  carrier  smack.  The 
master  of  the  vessel  was  very  urgent  that  we  should  take  passage 
with  him,  and  offered  to  accommodate  us  for  a  sum  much  less  than 
the  regular  packet  fare.  We  had  several  reasons  for  declining  the 
proposal.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  a  journey  of  fifty-six  miles 
over  a  rugged  tract  of  country,  added  to  the  known  comforts  of 
an  English  inn,  left  us  little  inclination  to  pursue  immediately  our 
course,  whether  by  sea  or  land — much  less  to  relinquish  the  pros- 
pect of  a  luxurious  bed,  for  a  straitened  birth  in  a  miserable  cabin.* 
The  night  is  dark,  and  indicates  hard  weather.  Determining  ac- 
cordingly, to  make  the  best  of  our  situation,  we  have  ordered  such 
comforts  as  the  inn  affords,  and  are  now  employing  the  evening  in 
conversation  or  in  writing. 

Bay  of  Port  Patrick^  April  18 — noon.  I  have  just  come  on  board 
the  *  Westmoreland'  packet,  for  Donaghadee,  and  am  attempting, 
with  a  miserable  pen  which  I  found  in  the  cabin,  to  fill  up  my  jour- 
nal. This  morning  I  walked  round  the  village  of  Port  P.  and 
climbed  one  of  the  hills  which  environ  it.  The  bold,  rocky  shore 
which  forms  its  harbour,  struck  my  fancy  very  much.  Ireland  ap- 
peared in  full  view  to  the  west.  At  12,  we  took  tickets  for  a  pas- 
sage in  the  packet  for  Donaghadee.  The  price  of  them  was  an  half 
guinea  each,  exclusive  of  two  or  three  minor  charges.  We  are 
now  standing  over  slowly  to  the  Irish  coast.  The  wind  is  ahead 
and  light,  and  we  shall  not  probably  arrive  there  under  several 
hours.  The  British  coast  is  gradually  receding,  and  the  Irish 
slowly  enlarging  on  the  view.  I  left  the  former  with  some  emo- 
tion— impatient  to  step  foot  upon  the  '  land  of  sweet  Erin';  a  coun- 
try where  I  expect  to  find  much  that  is  new  to  amuse  and  instruct 
me. 

Previously  to  taking  a  short  farewell  of  Scotland,  I  will  retrace 
one  or  two  recollections  of  recent  date.— -I  had  occasion  yesterday, 
to  remark  a  singular  resemblance  between  a  real  and  an  imagined 
scene.  Every  reader  of  novels,  as  well  as  of  graver  descriptive 
works,  insensibly  pictures  to  his  fancy  the  various  scenes  which 
the  author  attempts  to  represent.  No  matter  whether  the  views 
which  he  forms,  accord  with  those  of  the  writer,  or  not.  To  him- 
self, they  are  consistent,  intelligible,  and  unconfused.  His  fancy 
spreads  a  map  where  each  object  has  its  known  and  determined 
place,  and  should  years  intervene,  between  the  delineation  and  its 
remembrance,  the  whole  would  rise,  at  the  powerful  bidding  of 

*  As  the  event  proved,  however,  if  we  had  accepted  the  oflferi  we  should  have 
gained  thirty  hours  on  our  route. 
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some  association,  fresh,  and  as  mechanically  upon  the  view,  as 
the  drop  and  sliding  scenes  of  theatric  representation  obey  the 
shifting  cords  of  the  attendant.  I  need  not  say  after  this,  that  I 
have  heretofore  been  conversant  with  tales  of  fancy,  but  proceed 
to  add,  that  Loch  Ryan,  whose  dreary  expanse  of  waters  I  yester- 
day first  descried,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Stranraer,  strongly  re- 
minded me  of  the  idea  which  I  had  long  ago  formed  of  a  lake 
mentioned  in  a  certain  popular  romance,  to  a  castle  near  which,  the 
heroine  is  related  to  have  been  carried.  There  was  the  same  cheer- 
less, sterile  aspect  in  the  country  around,  which  I  conceived  to 
enclose  the  supposed  water  in  the  romance  to  which  I  allude.  The 
rocks  seemed  to  project  in  the  same  rude  and  bold  shapes  from 
the  main  land;  and  1  almost  expected  to  see  the  appalling  figure 
of  some  '  Father  Schedoni'  stalking  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  im- 
pending crags. 

But  another  and  a  more  interesting  recollection  was  this  morning 
suggested  to  my  mind,  while  treading  the  hills  of  Port  Patrick. 
I  remembertd  that  it  was  there  the  celebrated  colonel  Gardiner, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  engagements  with  the  duties  of  a  garrison, 
had  often  walked  and  enjoyed  those  ravishing,  pious  meditations, 
which  his  letters  more  than  once  intimate,  and  which  the  glowing 
pen  of  Doddridge  has  feelingly  depicted.  One  passage,  in  a  letter 
of  that  eminent  believer,  I  well  remembered. — ^  I  took  a  walk,'  said 
he,  uf)on  one  occasion,  *  upon  the  mountains  which  are  over  against 
Ireland;  and  I  persuade  myself,  that  were  I  capable  of  giving 
you  a  description  of  what  passed  there,  you  would  say  that  I  had 
much  better  reason  to  remember  my  God,  from  the  hills  of  Port 
Patrick,  than  David  from  the  land  of  Jordan  and  of  the  Hermo- 
nites.'  This  passage,  which  forcibly  expressed  the  ardours  of  his 
piety,  induced  a  train  of  reflections,  which  it  would  be  foreign  to 
my  purpose  here  to  introduce;  reflections,  however,  which  touched 
upon  most  of  the  facts  of  his  singular  and  unearthly  history,  and 
which  terminated,  as  every  former  review  has  done,  in  the  con- 
viction, that  in  more  than  one  event  of  that  extraordinary  man's 
life,  we  may  trace  the  indisputable  interposition  of  the  *  finger  of 
God.' 

Seven  P.  M. — I  change  a  bad  pen,  and  still  more  miserable  ink, 
for  a  pencil,  but  little  better.  For  the  last  several  hours  we  have 
been  becalmed,  and  have  barely  moved  six  miles  from  Port  P. — 
At  present  there  is  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  what  is 
worse,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  increase.  To  add  t« 
the  uneasiness  of  our  situation,  no  stores  were  provided  by  us  this 
morning,  and  it  was  an  early  hour  when  we  breakfasted.  The  half 
guinea  which  we  paid  on  coming  on  board,  merely  secures  a  pas- 
sage; ever}'  thing  else  being  expected  to  be  provided  by  the  passen- 
ger. It  did  not  occur  to  us  to  ascertain  this  before  our  departure; 
and  even  if  it  had,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  have  made 
any  provision,  as  the  prospect  was,  that  we  should  be  in  Ireland 
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in  a  <ew  hours;  and  wc  were  told  that  no  passage  had  exceeded 
half  a  day  for  six  months.  Inquiring  of  the  skipper,  if  there  were 
any  stores  in  the  vessel,  I  found  nothing  except  oatcakes  and 
some  shreds  of  salt  beef;  no  biscuit,  no  ale,  no  been  There  is 
whiskey,  indeed,  but  that  I  never  drink — «nd  water,  which  is  not 
fit  to  be  tasted.  I  gave  the  man,  however,  a  doceur^  desiring  him 
to  furnish  what  he  could,  and  have  just  come  up  from  inspecting, 
(for  I  can  hardly  ^2iy  feeding  upon)  the  banquet.  It  consisted  of  a 
jug  of  water,  a  broken  plate  of  oatcakes,  and  two  or  three  strips  of 
greasy  beef,  which  in  appearance,  and  for  ought  I  know,  in  taste, 
resembled  the  braids  of  a  drayman's  whip-lash.  A  single  jack-knife 
completed  the  furniture  of  the  table.  Hungry  as  I  was,  a  piece  of 
oatcake  was  all  I  could  eat,  and  I  have  just  left  the  cabin,  with  the 
apprehension,  that  if  the  calm  continues  a  day  longer,  there  will  in- 
evitably be  a  famine  on  board.  These  oatcakes,  for  which  Scotland 
is  renowned,  are  at  best  an  indifferent  diet.  As  made  by  some  of  the 
better  families,  they  become  barely  tolerable;  but  in  general  they 
are  poor  enough.  It  is  usual  to  find  them  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  meal  of  which  they  are  composed  is  very  coarse; 
and  so  dry  are  they,  that  unless  the  fauces  are  lubricated  by  some 
solvent  draught,  immediately  on  eating  a  piece,  a  stranger  may 
come  well  nigh  being  choked.  I  have  sometimes,  when  a  litde 
thirsty,  inadvertently  taken  a  piece  of  this  bread  into  my  mouth, 
without  having  any  water  or  other  liquid  just  at  hand,  and  on«the 
first  attempt  at  mastication,  have  had  my  throat  filled  with  the  dust, 
and  have  felt  it  silently  insinuating  itself  into  every  pore  and  vesi- 
cle of  my  lungs.  The  dough  which  is  made  of  the  bran  of  Indian 
com,  and  given  to  poultry,  by  the  farmers  of  America,  would,  if 
baked  upon  a  tin,  form  a  bread  not  unlike,  I  can  conceive^  to  the 
oatcakes  of  Scotland, — certainly  not  inferior  to  them  in  quality. 

Mr,  *  #  #  #  and  myself,  are  the  only  cabin  passngers.  There 
are  many  others  in  the  vessel,  but  they  belong,  to  the  steerage* 
Seven  or  eight  of  these  are  women,  of  whom,  two  or  three  have 
children.  I  am  now  seated  on  the  binnacle,  over  the  companion- 
way.  A  group  of  these  women  are  sitting  a  few  feet  to  my  right^ 
upon  the  main-deck,  under  the  long-boat;  each  exhibiting  a  coun- 
tenance which  Hogarth  might  have  taken  for  a  cariacature  of  wo. 
Another  woman,  who  has  been  extremely  sick,  is  at  present  lying 
under  the  gunwale  before  me,  asleep,  and  breathing  with  a  most 
musical  nasal  cadence — the  helmsman  at  my  left,  is  standing  list- 
less over  the  tiller,  casting  an  apparently  vacant  gaze  around,  but 
hoping,  no  doubt,  that  every  passing  cloud  will  bring  with  it  wind. 
*****  is  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  half  inclined  to  give  up  to 
sickness,  which  has  been  threatening  him  ever  since  he  came  on 
board.  The  sailors  are  carousing  in  the  forecastle;  the  confused 
sounds  of  their  merriment  are  one  moment  swelling  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  next,  sinking  away,  till  a  new  ebullition  of  wit  produces  a 
fresh  shout  of  laughter.     Having  worn  out  my  own  pencil,  I  have 
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borrowed  that  of  my  companion,  and  am  employing  it  merely  for 
the  sake  of  beguiling  time.  As  it  is  becoming  cool,  however,  I 
have  determined  to  go  below,  to  try  by  sleep,  to  cheat  time  more 
effectually,  in  hopes  that  a  few  hours  will  produce  some  change,  or 
rather  an  increase  in  the  wind. 

Westmoreland  Packet^  April  19,  5  A.  M.— I  have  just  come  on 
deck,  after  a  broken  night's  rest.  A  breeze  has  sprung  up,  and  we 
are  this  moment  entering  the  small  bay  of  Donaghadee.  The  men 
are  employed  in  handing  the  sails. — The  town  of  Donaghadee  is 
neat  in  its  appearance;  the  houses  are  white- washed,  which  seems 
one  indication  of  our  having  crossed  the  channel.  The  fields  arc 
green;  and  I  perceive,  what  I  did  not  expect,  a  few  trees  along 
the  coast.  The  skipper  has  gone  below  for  our  baggage,  and  the 
boat  is  getting  ready  to  take  us  ashore. 

Donaghadee^  6  A.  M. — A  few  moments  after,  we  found  our- 
selves on  land.  There  is  a  magic  in  that  word;  and  the  embarras- 
sing situation  in  which  we  were  placed,  on  board  the  packet,  did 
not  diminish  the  joy  which  we  felt  in  realizing  a  change.*  We 
were  threatened  with  some  difficulty  at  the  custom-house,  in  hav- 
ing our  luggage  passed — and  were  told  that  we  must  wait  till  the 
officer  was  risen,  which  would  not  be  till  nine.  A  shilling,  how- 
ever, obviated  the  hindrance,  and  shortly  after,  we  were  conducted 
to  the  small  inn  where  I  am  at  present  writing. 

On  entering  a  house,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  strange  country,  it 
is  natural  to  look  around  in  search  of  something  new.  As  I  came 
into  our  present  sitting-room,  the  first,  of  course,  which  I  have  seen 
in  Ireland,  I  glanced  my  eye  hastily  over  it,  but  saw  nothing  par- 
ticularly to  distinguish  it  from  a  comfortable  apartment,  of  a  simi- 
lar size,  in  any  common  American  house.  Two  or  three  well* 
rubbed  tables,  and  half  a  dozen  hair-bottomed  chairs  are  ranged 
round  the  room,  and  a  small  fire  of  peat  bums  in  the  grate.  The 
last,  it  is  true,  differs  from  our  generous  wood  fires.  We  have 
just  risen  from  a  frugal,  but  well-served  breakfast,  consisting  of 
eggs,  tea,  dry  toast,  excellent  butter  and  cream.  The  people  of  the 
house  are  very  civil — we  have  made  an  arrangement  to  leave  this 
place  forthwith,  in  the  stage-coach  for  Belfast.  The  horn  is  thb 
moment  sounding,  a  summons  to  *  gang  awa.' 

Belfast^  Donnegall  Arms^  quarter  past  10  A.  M. — ^Leaving  Do- 
naghadee, I  mounted  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  occupied  a  seat  with 
the  guard.  We  passed,  near  the  town,  a  high  conical  mound, 
resembling  the  Silbury-hill  Barrow,  on  the  great  Salisbury  downs, 
in  England.  The  guard  said  that  all  he  knew  about  it  was,  that  it 
was  thrown  up  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  island, 
^  to  intrench  themselves  from  the  enemy.' — My  itinerary  states 


had 
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master  was  well  spoken  o^. 
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that  it  is  of  Danish  origin.  The  country  through  which  we  passed, 
appeared  generally  much  richer,  and  in  higher  cultivation  than 
any  I  have  seen  in  Scotland,  except  the  Lothians  and  Roxburgh- 
shire, instead  of  stone-walls,  which  accompanied  us  most  of  the 
way  from  Kilmarnock  to  Port  Patrick,  where  the  land  was  divided 
at  all  we  perceived  pretty  embankments  of  earth,  about  three  or 
four  feet  high,  clothed  with  verdant  turf,  and  sometimes  topped 
with  rows  of  hawthorn.  These,  enclosing  the  fields,  and  intersect- 
ing the  country  in  every  direction,  added  much  to  the  enamelled 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  fields  too,  we  noticed,  were  of  a 
much  deeper  green  than  those  which  we  had  left  in  Scotland,  while 
the  houses  presented  often  very  striking  contrasts  to  each  other. 
Some  of  them  were  uncommonly  mean  and  comfortless;  and  many, 
on  the  other  hand,  remarkable  for  their  neatness.  The  former 
were  generally  low,  of  a  single  story,  frequently  constructed  of 
mud,  and  having  thatched  roofs,  with  tiled  or  ground  floors.  The 
better  houses  were  white-washed,  and  surrounded  with  parterres 
of  gooseberry  and  flowering  shrubs.^  We  saw  heaps  of  turf,  seem- 
ingly the  only  fuel,  piled  in  the  yards  of  most  of  the  dwellings.  It 
gave  us  pleasure  to  see  some  windmills  also, — a  novel  sight  to  us 
who  have  just  come  from  Scotland.  They  contributed  to  impart 
an  air  of  industry  and  bustle  to  the  landscape.  Bangor,  the  town 
through  which  we  first  passed,  after  leaving  Donaghadee,  is  pretty 
large  and  populous.  It  has  afine  church,which  resembles,  I  thought, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  celebrated  church  at  Ross^  in  Glou- 
cestershire, whose  tower.  Pope  has  significantly  denominated  the 
*  heaven  directed  spire.'  Between  Newtonards  and  Ballyrogan  we 
passed  Derry  house,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  earls  of  Londonderry, 
the  ancestors  of  lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  place  where  that  distin- 
guished nobleman  was  bom.  It  is  situated  not  far  from  Lough 
Strangford. 

Before  leaving  Glasgow,  I  purchased  an  Highland  cap,  or  bon- 
net, as  it  is  called,  for  the  convenience  of  wearing  in  travelling.  It ' 
is  frequently  seen  in  the  Lowlands,  and  is  more  comfortable  in  a 
carriage  than  a  round  hat.  It  excited,  howe'i'er,  more  attention 
than  I  could  have  wished.  It  has  so  happened  that  the  4i2d  and 
92d  Highland  regiments  are  ordered  to  this  country,  by  the  way 
of  Port  Patrick;  the  former  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  Glasgow 
at  the  time  that  we  did,  and  the  latter  had  actually  marched  from 
Edinburgh,  several  days  before.  My  bonnet,  accordingly,  which 
at  another  time  would  have  passed  unobserved,  has  led  many  to 
suppose  me  to  belong  to  the  army.  While  on  my  route  from  Glas- 
gow, I  heard  several  times  the  expression,  as  I  was  passing,  *  There 
goes  a  Waterloo  cap.'  The  landlord  of  Port  Patrick  at  first  took 
me  for  an  Highland  officer;  and  on  the  morning  that  I  embarked, 
I  was  several  times  asked  if  I  was  attached  to  that  body  of  mili- 
tary, which  was  expected  to  cross  over  that  day.  A  similar  mis- 
take prevailed  on  my  reaching  the  opposite  shore,  and  many  ques- 
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tions  were  put  concerning  the  movements  of  the  two  regiments. 
It  was  not  m  every  instance  that  I  cared  about  undeceiving  the 
inquirer;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  did  no  good,  and  in  the  second, 
a  positive  benefit  was  otherwise  promised;  for  such  is  the  high 
character  which  these  troops  have  obtained  by  their  brave  and  gal- 
lant conduct,  that  they  are  every  where  welcomed  with  demon* 
strations  of  respect;  although  many  of  the  Irish  have  reason  to 
look  upon  them  with  some  distrust,  as  coming  to  quell  and  over- 
awe the  spirit  of  sedition.  Their  places  in  Scotland  are  supplied 
by  the  Connaught  rangers,  and  other  Irish  contingents;  an  excel- 
lent policy  on  the  part  of  government,  to  prevent  a  too  cordial 
s}'mpathy  between  the  soldiery  of  a  garrison  and  the  neighbouring 
community,  and  particularly  with  the  state  prisoners,  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  present  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  are  frequently 
seized  on  suspicion,  and  whom,  the  former  are  appointed  to  guard. 

For  the  last  few  miles,  before  arriving  at  Belfast,  I  took  a  seat 
in  the  inside  of  the  coach,  and  found  there  an  elderly,  pleasant, 
well-dressed  man,  with  whom  I  soon  entered  into  an  agreeable 
conversation.  He  also  took  me  to  be  an  Highland  officer;  but  I 
preferred  to  set  him  right  upon  this  point,  although  I  left  him  to 
suppose  me  a  Scotchman,  and,  as  I  afterwards  perceived  from  his 
conversation,  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  The  mistake  led  to  some 
remarks  connected  with  himself.  He  had  been  in  the  army  for- 
merly; and  having  served  in  the  American  revolutionary  war, 
amused  me  much  by  some  information  which  he  undertook  to 
give  respecting  my  countrymen— or  '  the  rebels,'  as  he  pertina- 
ciously called  them.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  Boston,  and  its 
prodigious  long  wharf,  the  greatest,  he  said,  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  spoke  of  Bunker's  hill,  and  described  the  action  which  was 
fought  there; — he  accounted  for  the  unusually  large  number  of 
officers  killed  on  that  occasion,  by  saying,  that  many  of  the  younger 
of  them,  several  of  whom  were  of  his  own  acquaintance,  volun- 
teered to  go  out  and  witness  the  fun  with  the  TanieeSj  as  they 
expressed  it;  and,  of  course,  the  whole  number  was  uncommonly 
and  disproportionably  great.  He  did  not  think  that  the  Americans 
discovered  much  gallantry  in  any  action  in  which  he  saw  them 
engaged.  The  militia,  and  other  hasty  levies,  behaved  often,  he 
said,  very  shamefully. 

I  asked  if  the  Americans  were,  on  the  whole,  pretty  well  civilized/ 
adding,  that  I  supposed  they  were  much  behind  our  countrymen, 
(meaning  those  of  the  united  kingdom.)  *  Why,  sir,' said  he,*  I  don't 
know  that;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  it^  They  have  in  America, 
some  cities  as  fine  as  you  may  see  in  any  part  of  Europe.  At  least 
this  was  getting  to  be  the  case  when  I  was  there,  thirty  years  or 
more  ago;  and  they  must  have  improved  very  much  since.  In  my 
belief,  sir,  if  you  were  dropped  from  the  clouds  upon  the  older 
settlements  of  America,  particularly  in  the  northern  provinces^  and 
were  not  previously  to  be  informed  on  what  part  of  the  globe  you 
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were  to  be  set  down,  you  would  not  know  that  you  were  out  of 
your  own  country.^ — I  thought  so  too,  but  did  not  mention  the  ad- 
ditional grounds  which  I  had  for  entertaining  the  opinion. 

The  guard  of  the  coach,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  I 
found  possessed  of  some  dry  humour,  and  a  good  deal  of  honest 
feeling.  He  told  me,  that  he  should  return  with  the  coach  to  Do- 
naghadee  at  12  this  day,  (a  distance,  as  we  came,  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles,)  and  that,  in  this  manner,  he  had  been  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  two  places  for  nearly  three  years. 
^  I  am  downright  sick  of  it,  sir,'  said  he,  ^  and  cannot  stand  it  much 
longer.  'Tis  the  hardest  work  that  I  ever  had  yet.  Oftentimes  I 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  for  the  whole  distance,  but  to  sit  still 
and  look  about;  and  I  know  every  bunch  of  thorn  along  the  road. 
If  I  had  always  a  pleasant  gentleman  like  you,  or  that  other  young 
gentleman  forward,  who  would  converse  with  me,  I  should  be 
satisfied.'  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  like  Ireland? — *  I  ought^  sir.' 
*  Ought,  but  don't  you?' — *'  I  ought,  sir,  I  say  again,  but  I  like 
England  better,  and  Scotland  too,  Scotland  I  like  better.'  '  How 
happens  that?'—*  Why  there,  there  are  good  people  who  would 
have  kept  me  from  going  astray.  I  have  been  a  wild  dog  in  my 
day,  sir,  and  I  am  certain  I  should  have  been  better,  had  there 
been  any  here  to  check  me.'  *  Do  you  mean  that  the  people  in 
Ireland  are  all  bad?' — *'  Why  no,  sir,  not  quite  that;  they  mean  well 
enough,  I  suppose,  but  they  are  all  too  much  in  the  harum-scarum 
line^  like  myself.  The  old  people  never  stopped  me  when  I  went 
wrong,  biit^were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  deviltry  that  I  was 
about.  I  have  been  a  sad  dog,'  he  repeated,  *  but  would  give  (if 
I  had  them,)  an  100,000  guineas' — ^bringing  his  hand  with  great 
force. upon  his  knee — 'would  give  an  100,000  guineas,  if  I  were 
a  good  man  now.'  *0h,  well,'  said  I,  *  if  you  wish  it  so  strongly, 
I  have  great  hopes  that  you  will  be  so  soon.'—*  Would  that  I 
might,  sir;  and  I  am  thinking  of  it  every  day  as  I  am  passing  along 
this  road.    But  I  keep  putting  it  off — 'tis  my  nature,  sir.' 

*  I  am  glad,'  said  I,  *  that  you  like  my  country.'  *  What,  Eng- 
land, sir?  You're  from  England?' — Scotland,  surely,'  said  I.  *  That 
can't  be,  sir;  you're  from  Edinburgh  then?  but  after  all,  I  suspect 
you're  an  Englishman.'—*  Why  true,  I  was  in  England  first,  but  I 
have  been  in  Scotland  for  some  time.'  *  Ah  now,  sir,'  said  he, 
don't  expect  to  catch  a  weasel  asleep  in  the  morning.  I  knew  you 
was  an  Englishman  when  you  first  spoke.' 

His  name  is  George  Sloans.  He  was  bom  in  Antrim,  had  served 
in  the  army,  and  was  quartered  at  York,  Newcastle,  and  North 
and  South  Shields.  At  the  latter  place,  he  said  that  he  had  passed 
the  happiest  part  of  his  life.  *  In  the  first  place  I  was  appointed 
sergeant,  and  was  very  much  respected;  next,  it  was  my  business 
to  oversee  the  putting  up  of  a  small  bit  of  a  fort  there; — so  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  my  head  up — put  my  hands  so' — (plac- 
ing them  akimbo,)  *  walk  about— give  my  orders^  and  go  into  the 
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water  just  when  I  pleasedJ* — He  appeared  to  be  turned  of  fifty* 
five,  and  had  a  frank,  careless  air  and  countenance.  His  brogue 
was  not  very  perceptible,  and  his  English,  in  other  respects  good. 

Dublin^  April  21,  evening. — After  writing  the  above,  oQects 
crowded  so  rapidly  upon  me,  and  it  took  so  much  time  to  attempt 
giving  any  correction  to  my  journal,  or  preserving  even  sketches 
of  what  transpired,  that  I  was  obliged  to  defer  the  labour,  and  only 
note  a  few  hints  which  I  shall  now  attempt  to  dilate.  We  had  let- 
ters in  Belfast  to  two  gentleman,  each  highly  respectable  in  their 
professions;  one  a  clergyman,  and  the  other  a  physician.  Enough 
was  said  for  the  eulogium  of  the  former,  in  a  single  remark  which 
was  made  by  the  fellow  passenger  who  accompanied  us,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  to  Belfast.  I  inquired  if  he  knew  Dr.  B  *  *  *  *?— 
'  Know  him,  sir,'  said  he,  *  every  body  knows  him  about  here/ 
He  then  mentioned,  what,  indeed,  I  had  learnt  before,  that  the 
gentleman  was  distinguished  for  his  philanthropy,  and  was  held 
in  great  estimation  throughout  this  whole  section  of  country.  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  they  were  both  out  when  we  called;  the  physi- 
cian being  absent  on  a  journey,  and  the  other  gendeman  being  in 
attendance,  in  an  official  capacity,  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
some  charitable  institution,  from  which  he  was  not  expected  to  be 
released  till  a  late  hour  in  the  day.  We  were  introduced,  however, 
to  his  family;  and  they  evinced  a  desire  to  show  us  many  civilides, 
which  our  arrangements  did  not  permit  us  to  accept.  Mr.  *  *  *  *, 
son  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  a  merchant  by  profession,  politely  con- 
ducted us  round  the  city.  We  visited  with  him,  the  quays,  the 
exchange,  the  custom-house,  the  interior  of  St.  George's  chapel, 
an  elegant  structure;  the  library,  and  the  subscription  reading- 
room.  Our  names  were  entered  on  the  books  of  the  two  last,  which 
gave  a  right  to  use  for  a  month  to  come,  any  of  the  papers  or 
volumes  belonging  to  each  institution.  Our  plans  precluded  our 
accepting  further  civilities — for  such  had  been  the  vexatious  delay 
occasioned  by  our  passage  across  the  channel,  that  we  were  deter- 
mined to  continue  our  journey  as  soon  as  might  be;  and  besides, 
we  were  particularly  desirous  of  passing  the  following  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  in  Dublin. 

Belfast  is  a  populous,  well  built  town,  containing  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  whom,  four  thousand  are  Roman  Catholics.  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Carrickfergus  bay,  on  the  river  Lagan, 
which  there  discharges  itself.  Over  this  stream,  there  has  lately 
been  constructed  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  of  twenty-one  arches; 
three  of  which  are  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  the  others  in  Down. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  bricks,  instead  of  freestone,  as  in 
the  Scotch  cities;  and  these  are  not  of  the  dingy  colour  common  in 
England,  but  are  of  a  bright  red,  and  in  some  instances  painted. 
Belfast  has  an  extensive  commerce,  but  trades  chiefly,  I  believe, 
with  the  West  Indies.  Its  manufactures  are  very  considerable;  the 
principal  branch  consists  in  the  weaving  of  linens  and  cottons;  but 
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the  cotton  manufacture  is  becoming,  I  was  told,  rather  the  more' 
flourishing.  o 

We  took  a  hasty  dinner  at  Belfast,  and  remarked  that  the  pO" 
tatoes  were  no  better  than  in  America— At  4  P.  M.  we  entered 
the  stage-coach  for  Dublin,  distant  eighty  miles.  The  whole  day 
had  proved  fine,  but  what  remained  of  it  was  beautiful.    Our  first 
stage  was  to  Lisbum,  a  neat  and  pretty  town.    Several  villages, 
which  we  passed  on  the  way  there,  pleased  us  very  much.   The 
country  from  Belfast  to  Lisbum,  and  thence  to  Dromore,  is  most 
lovely.  It  has  been  well  called  the  garden  of  Ireland;  there  being- 
no  spot  of  the  same  extent,  in  any  part  of  the  isle,  which  possesses 
equal  beauty  with  this  district  in  Ulster.    We  noticed  a  number 
of  fine  seats  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  more  opulent  gentry; 
and  near  Hilsborough,  passed  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Dro- 
more, lately  the  residence  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Percy.    Beggars 
were  frequent  along  the  route.    At  the  town  of  Dromore,  while 
we  were  stopping  to  take  a  fresh  relay,  I  was  accosted  by  one, 
with — ^  Heaven  bless  you,  dear  sir;  pray  give  a  poor  old  woman 
one  ha'-penny  to  keep  her  from  starving — an'  plase  your  honour, 
an  happy  eternity  be  with  you — one  single  ha'-penny; — may  you 
never  want  for  money  nor  meat,  your  hoi;iour — only  one  ha' -pen- 
ny, dear.' — I  threw  her  a  few  pence,  and  the  coach  drove  off.   It 
was  common  to  see  by  the  way-side,  mounds  called  here  raths^  all 
resembling  tumuli,  or  the  larger  barrows  which  abound  in  the  south 
of  England.    They  seem  to  be  of  great  age,  and  are  mostly  re- 
ferred by  antiquaries  to  periods  even  earlier  than  the  Danish  in- 
vasion.   The  better  kinds  of  cottages  which  we  saw,  were  very 
comfortable  in  appearance;  all  of  them  were  well  white- washed, 
and  generally,  they  had  little  gardens  or  shrubberies  before  them. 
The  fields  were  of  a  deeper  green  than  it  is  usual  ever  to  see  in 
America: — many  of  the  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  and  vegetation  of 
all  kinds  had  made  a  considerable  progress.  Several  ruinous  piles 
of  antique  structures  were  passed,  but  none  of  them  possessed 
much  interest.     A  little  before  ten  in  the  evening,  we  entered 
Newry,  thirty  miles  from  Belfast,  and  there  stopped  to  sup. 

(JTo  be  continued.^ 

Art.  II. — Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing  Opitiions  and  Manners^ 
Foreign  and  Domestic^  with  reJlectio7is  on  Prayer,  By  Han- 
nah More.     London  1819. 

[Republishing  by  Wells  and  Lilly,  Boston.] 

A  NEW  work  by  this  venerable  writer  has  now  the  additional 
-^  interest,  of  being  probably  the  last.  Her  extraordinary  talents 
have  been  devoted  for  about  forty  years  to  the  advancement  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  her  numerous  productions  have  estab- 
lished for  her  a  reputation  equally  pure  and  enduring.  But  she  is 
far  declined  into  the  vale  of  years,  and  her  eloquent  appeals  to  all 
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that  is  virtuous  and  refined  in  the  human  heart,  must  soon  be  heard 
no  more. 

This  latest  effort  of  her  mind  is  not  in  her  happiest  style;  the 
object  of  the  work  is  to  display  the  evils  flowing  from  a  commu- 
nion with  the  French  nation,  and  her  views  of  foreign  manners, 
by  which  are  of  course  meant  manners  in  France^  are  tinctured 
with  much  of  that  old  fashioned  prejudice,  formerly  entertained 
to  so  great  a  degree  against  every  thmg  French,  but  which^  since 
the  return  of  peace,  better  opportunities  of  judging  have  almost 
entirely  removed,  even  from  English  minds. 

That  the  people  of  France  are  remarkably  unamiable  in  domestic 
life,  will  hardly  be  believed  at  the  present  day,  and  a  comparison 
between  the  French  nobility  and  that  of  England  impartially  made, 
would  not  probably  show  any  superiority  in  the  latter,  as  to  morals  or 
piety.  At  all  events,  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  die  enlightened 
and  amiable  Hannah  More  to  become  a  politician,  or  to  assist  in 
keeping  alive  that  spirit  of  hostility  between  the  two  nations  which 
has  already  been  of  so  much  disadvantage  to  both,  and  so  injuri- 
ous to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  reflections  on  prayer  are  not  liable  to  this  observation:  wc 
extract  a  chapter  as  a  specimen  of  this  part  of  the  volume. 

False  notions  of  the  dignity  of  man ^  shown  from  his  helplessness 

and  dependence, 

'  Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helpless,  and  dicrefore  a 
dependent  being.  This  offers  new  and  powerful  motives  for  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking  continually  to  a  high- 
er power,  to  a  better  strength  than  our  own.  If  that  power  sustun 
us  not,  we  fall;  if  he  direct  us  not,  we  wander.  His  guidance  is 
not  only  perfect  freedom  but  perfect  safety.  Our  greatest  danger 
begins  from  the  moment  we  imagine  wc  are  able  to  go  alone* 

*  The  self-sufficiency  of  man,  arising  from  his  imaginary  dignity, 
is  a  favourite  doctrine  with  the  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  Us 
pride  with  this  pernicious  aliment.  The  contrary  opinion  is  so 
closely  connected,  indeed  is  so  intimately  blended,  .with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  preceding  chapter,  that  we  shall  have  less  occasion  to 
extend  our  present  observation  to  any  length. 

*  We  hear  much  and  we  hear  falsely  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  Prayer  founded  on  the  true  principles  of  Scripture,  alone 
teaches  us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists.  '^The  dignityof  a  fallen 
creature  is  a  perfect  anomoly.  True  dignity,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  it  is  an  inherent  excellence,  is  actually  a  sense  of 
the  want  of  it,  it  consists  not  in  our  valuing  ourselves,  but  in  a 
continual  feeling  of  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  an  unceasing 
aim  at  conformity  to  his  image. 

'  Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  our  nature, 
of  our  practised  offences,  of  our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant 
dependence,  can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  persevering  prayer.  How 
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did  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  old  flourish  under  a  darker  dispensa- 
tion, through  all  the  clouds  and  ignorance  which  obscured  their 
views  of  God.  "  They  looked  unto  him  and  were  enlightened!" 
How  do  their  slender  means  and  high  attainments  reproach  us! 

*'  David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of  nature  which  had 
enabled  him  to  resist  the  lion  and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to 
resist  his  outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer  his  inward  corrup- 
tions. He  therefore  prayed,  not  only  for  deliverance  "  from  blood 
guiltless,"  for  a  grievously  remembered  sin,  he  prayed  for  the 
principle  of  piety,  for  the  fountain  of  holiness,  for  "  the  creation 
of  a  clean  heart,"  for  "  the  renewing  of  a  right  sp^it,"  for  *'  truth 
in  the  inwards  parts,"  that  the  "  comfort  of  God's  help  might  be 
granted  him."  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret  workmgs  of  sin, 
this  uniform  dependence  on  the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the 
grace  of  God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  addresses,  though  they 
are  those  of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior,  so  universally  applicable 
to  the  case  of  every  private  christian. 

'  One  of  our  best  poets — himself,  an  unsuccessful  coiutier— 
from  a  personal  experience  of  the  mortifying  feelings  of  abject  so- 
licitation, has  said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in  the  world  whom 
he  was  at  liberty  to  hate,  he  would  wish  him  no  greater  punish- 
ment than  attendance  and  dependence.  But  he  applies  the  heavy 
penalty  of  this  wish  to  the  dependents  on  mortal  greatness. 

'  Now  attendance  and  dependence  are  the  very  essence  both  of 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  christian.  Dependence  on  God  is 
his  only  true  liberty,  as  attendance  on  him  is  his  only  true  conso- 
lation. The  suitor  for  human  favour  is  liable  to  continual  disap- 
pointment; if  he  knock  at  the  door  of  his  patron,  there  is  probably 
a  general  order  not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher  case  there  is  a 
special  promise,  that  "'  to  him  that  knocks  it  shall  be  opened." 

*  The  human  patron  hates  importunity;  the  heavenly  patron  in- 
vites it.  The  one  receives  his  suitor  according  to  his  humour,  or 
refuses  his  admission  from  the  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the 
other,  "  there  is  no  variableness  noi?  shadow  of  turning:"  "  Come 
unto  me,"  is  his  uniform  language. 

'  The  man  in  power  has  many  claimants  in  his  favour,  and  com- 
paratively few  boons  to  bestow.  The  God  of  power,  has  all  things 
in  his  gift,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for  coming  so  seldpm  or 
staying  so  little  a  while.  He  only  wishes  that  his  best  gifts  were 
more  earnestly  sought.  , 

*  When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor  it  is  often  upon  the 
strength  of  some  pretence  to  his  favour — the  hope  of  some  reward 
for  past  services:  even  if  we  can  produce  little  claim  we  insinuate 
something  like  merit.  But  when  we  approach  our  heavenly  bene- 
factor, as  far  from  having  any  thing  like  claim,  any  thing  like 
merit  to  produce,  our  only  time,  our  only  acceptable  plea  is  our 
utter  want  both  of  claim  and  merit — is  the  utter  destitution  of  all 
that  can  recommend  us;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  favour  when  we 
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deserve  nothing  but  rejection,  we  are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eter- 
nal happiness,  when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punishment.  Though 
we  have  nothing  to  produce  but  disloyalty,  we  ask  for  the  privi- 
lege of  subjects:  though  nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we 
plead  the  privileges  of  children — we  implore  the  tenderness  of  a 
father. 

^  In  dependence  on  God  there  is  nothing  abject;  in  attendance  on 
him  nothing  servile.  He  never  likes  the  great  ones  of  the  world, 
receives  the  suitor  with  a  petrifying  frown,  or,  what  is  worse,  ne- 
ver dismisses  him  with  a  cruel  smile,  and  a  false  promise. 

*"  Even  if  the  petitioner  to  human  power  escape  the  vexation  of 
being  absolutely  rejected;  even  if  his  suit  be  granted,  the  grant, 
it  may  be,  is  accompanied  with  a  mortifying  coldness,  with  an  in- 
telligible hint  that  the  donor,  expects  to  be  no  further  troubled. 
The  grant  may  be  attended  with  such  a  tedious  delay,  as  may 
make  it  no  benefit.  The  boon  granted  does  not,  perhaps,  prove  so 
valuable  as  the  applicant  expected;  or  he  finds  he  might  have  spent 
the  long  season  of  his  attendance,  his  watching  and  his  waiting, to, 
better  purpose;  or  he  might  have  employed  his  interest  in  another 
quarter,  in  obtaining  something  more  important;  or,  after  all  he 
may  have  received  it  too  late  in  life,  to  turn  it  to  the  profitable  ac- 
count he  expected. 

'  But  the  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  off  his  humble  petitioner 
to  a  more  convenient  season.  His  court  of  requests  is  always  open. 
He  receives  the  petition  as  soon  as  it  is  offered,  He  grants  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  made;  and,  though  He  will  not  dispense  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  application,  yet  to  every  fresh  application  He  pro- 
mises fresh  support.  He  will  still  be  solicited,  but  it  is  in  order 
that  he  may  still  bestow.  Repeated  gifts  do  not  exhaust  His  boun- 
ty, nor  lessen  His  power  of  fulfilment.  Repeated  solicitation,  so 
far  from  wearying  His  patience,  is  an  additional  call  to  his  &vour. 

^  Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar  to  its  acceptance* 
He  likes  it  should  be  early,  but  He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

*  With  a  human  benefactor,  Ae  consciousness  of  having  receiv- 
ed former  favours,  is  a  motive  with  a  modest  petitioner,  for  pre- 
venting his  making  an  application  for  more;  while  on  the  contnuy, 
God  even  invites  us  to  call  on  Him  for  future  mercies,  by  the 
powerful  plea  of  His  past  acts  of  goodness— ^^  even  mercies  wUch 
have  been  ever  of  old."  And  as  past  mercies  on  God's  part  so,  to 
the  praise  of  His  g^-ace  be  it  said,  that  past  offences  on  our  own 
part  are  no  hindrance  to  the  application  of  hearty  repentance,  or 
the  answer  of  fervent  prayer. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power,  who  may  formerly  have  offend- 
ed his  benefactor,  contrives  t®  soften  his  displeasure  by  represent- 
ing that  the  offence  was  a  small  one.  Thc;^ devout  petitioner  to  God 
uses  no  such  subterfuge.  In  the  boldness  of  faith,  and  the  humiU* 
ty  of  repentance,  he  cries,  '^  Pardon  my  iniquity  for  it  is  great.'* 

^  It  is  no  paradox,  then  to  assert  that  dependence  on  God  is  the 
only  true  safety,  dependence  upon  Him  the  only  true  freedom-**  . 
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ireedom  from  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sin;  freedom  from  bumaQ  de- 
pendence, above  all  freedom  from  dependence  on  ourselves..  A^s 
pardoned  sinners,  through,  the  redemption  wrought  for  them»  find, 
in  the  renewed  nature,  a  restoration  to  th?it  dignity  they  had,  for- 
feited, so  those  who  ar^  most  destitute  ofthe  dignity  \i^hicK  ax:ises 
from  this  dependenpe,  missing  the- reajity,  deceive'  themselves,  i^th 
the  shadow* 

^  He  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental,  truth,  on.  which  the. 
other  doctrines  of  thp  Bible  are  built— ^even  he  who  does  nomi-. 
nally  profess  to  assent  to  it  as  a  doctriqe  of  scripture;  yet  if  he  does 
not  experimentally  acknowledge  it;  if  he  does  not  feel  it  in  the 
convictions  of  his  own  awakened  conscience,  in  his  discovery  of 
the  evil  workings  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  wrong  propensities  of 
his  own  nature,  all  bearing  their  testimony  to  its  truth— such  a  one 
will  not  pray  earnestly  for  its  cure— will  not  pray  with  th^t  feeling 
of  his  own  helplessness,  with  that  sense  of  dependence  on  divine 
assistance,  which  alone  makes  prayer  efficacious  . 

*  Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  adequat<3  conception, 
till  his  progress  in  religion  haa  opened  his,  eyes  on  what,  is  the  na- 
tural state  of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case,  he  himself  was  as  far 
from  desiring  the  change,  as  he  was  bova  believing  it  necessary. 
He  does  not  even  suspect  ita  existence,  till  he  is  in  some  measure 
delivered  from  its  dominion. 

'  Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  nothing  will  make  us  con- 
stantly vigilant,  nothing  will  entirely  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to 
prayer  so  fervently,  or  so  frequently,  as  this  ever  abiding  sense 
of  our  corrupt  natures, — as  our  not  being  able  to  ascribe  any  dis- 
position in  ourselves,  to  any  thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power  to 
avoid,  by  our  own  strength,  any  thing  that  is  evil.' 

Art.  Ill, — Historical  Sketch  of  the  principal  Banking  Companies 

of  Europe. 
[From  Constable's  Edinburgh  Magazine.] 

\M7"HEN  the  public  attention  has  been  so  much  excited  by  the 
discussions  relative  to  the  bank  of  England,  the  following 
historical  sketch  of  the  principal  banking  establishments  through- 
out Europe,  will,  perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 
With  some  slight  variations,  it  is  principsJly  extracted  from  the 
•  Cours  d'  Economic  Politique,'  of  M.  Henri  Storch,  published  at 
Petersburgh,  in  1815,  but  we  have  added  a  variety  of  particulars. 
In  many  points  of  view,  this  sketch  will  be  found  to  be  extremely 
interesting.  It  shows,  by  an  almost  universal  experience,  the  ruin- 
ous consequences  which  have  invariably  resulted  from  permitting 
either  the  government,  or  private  individuals,  to  tamper  with  the 
currency;  while,  by  showing  that  the  paper  of  the  different  conti- 
nental governments  constaijjdy  fell  in  value  as  its  quantity  was  in- 
creased, and  rose  in  value  as  its  qiaantity  was  diminished,  it  affords 
a  practical  proof  of  .the  truth  of  the  theory  which  teaches,  that  bg 
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sufficietitlij  limiting  the  quantittf  of  paper  moncy^  its  exchangeable 
value  may  he  raised  to  any  conceivable  extent.  We  have  annexed 
a  short  notice  of  the  bank  of  England;  and  expect  to  be  able,  on 
an  i^arly  occasion,  to  give  our  readers  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
count that  has  hitherto  appeared  of  the  bank  of  France. 

Bank  of  Venice. — This  was  the  most  ancient  bank  in  Europe. 
Neither  the  date  nor  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  establish- 
ment are  exactly  known.  Historians  inform  us,  that  in  1171,  the 
republic  being  hard  pressed  by  war,  levied  a  forced  contribution 
on  tlic  richest  of  its  citizens,  giving  them  in  return  a  perpetual 
annuitv,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  An  office  was  established  for 
tlic  payment  of  this  interest,  which  in  the  sequel,  became  the  Bank 
of  Venice.  This  might  probably  be  effected  in  tlie  following  man- 
ner:— As  the  interest  on  the  loan  to  government  was  always  paid 
punctually,  every  registered  claim  in  the  books  of  this  office  might 
be  considered  as  a  productive  capital;  and  these  claims,  or  the  right 
of  receiving  this  annuity,  must  have  been  soon  transferred,  by  de- 
mise or  cession,  from  one  person  to  another.  This  practice  would, 
in  the  sequel,  suggest  to  holders  of  stock,  the  simple  and  easy 
method  of  discharging  their  mutual  debts  by  transfers  on  the  of- 
fice books,  and  as  soon  as  they  became  sensilDle  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  method  of  accounting,  bank  money  was 
invented. 

The  bank  of  Venice  was  essentially  a  deposit  bank.  Though 
established  without  a  capital,  its  bills  bore  at  all  times  an  agn>^  or 
premium,  above  the  current  money  of  the  republic.  The  invasion 
of  the  French,  in  1797,  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  establishment; 

Bank  of  Amsterdam, — This  bank  was  founded  in  1609,  on  strict- 
ly commercial  principles  and  views,  and  not  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance, or  to  commix  with  the  finances  of  the  state.  Amsterdam 
was  then  the  great  entrcfiot  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  of 
course,  the  coins  of  all  Europe  passed  current  in  that  city.  Many 
of  them,  however,  were  so  worn  and  defaced,  as  to  reduce  their 
general  average  value  to  about  9  per  cent,  less  than  their  mint 
value,  and  in  consequence,  the  new  coins  were  immediately  melt- 
ed down  and  exported.  The  currency  of  the  city  was  thus  exposed 
to  great  fluctuations;  and  it  was  chiefly  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, and  to  fix  the  value  or  ])ar  of  the  current  money  of  the 
country,  that  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  established  a  '  bank' 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Venice.  Its  first  capital  was  formed  of 
Spanish  ducats,  or  ducatoons,  a  silver  coin  which  Spain  had  struck 
in  the  war  with  Holland,  and  with  which,  the  tide  of  commerce 
had  enriched  the  very  country  it  was  formed  to  overthrow.  The  ^ 
])ank  afterwards  accepted  the  coins  of  all  countries,  worn  or  fresh,  ■*■ 
at  their  intrinsic  value,  and  made  its  own  bank  money  payable  in 
standard  coin  of  the  country,  of  full  weight,  deducting  a  '  brassage' 
for  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  giving  a  credit  on  its  books,  or 
*  bank  money,'  for  the  deposits. 
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The  bank  of  Amsterdam  professed  not  to  lend  out  any  part  of 
the  specie  deposited  with  it,  but  to  keep  in  its  coffers  all  that  was 
inscribed  on  its  books.  In  1672,  when  Louis  XIV.  penetrated  to 
Utrecht,  almost  all  who  had  accounts,  demanded  their  deposits  at 
once,  and  they  were  delivered  to  them  so  readily,  that  no  suspicion 
could  be  left  of  the  fidelity  of  the  administration  of  the  bank. 
Many  of  the  coins  then  brought  forth,  bore  marks  of  the  confla- 
gration which  happened  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  bank, 
at  the  hotel  de  Ville.  This  good  faith  was  maintained  till  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  when  the  managers  secretly  lent" their 
bullion  to  the  East  India  company,  and  to  government.  The  usual 
*  oaths  of  office'  were  taken  by  a  religious  magistracy,  or  rather  by 
the  magistracy  of  a  religious  people,  that  all  was  safe;  and  the 
good  people  of  Holland  believed,  as  an  article  of  their  creed,  that 
every  florin  which  circulated  as  bank  money,  had  its  metallic  con- 
stituent in  the  treasury  of  the  bank,  sealed  up  and  secured  by 
oaths,  honesty,  and  policy.  This  blind  confidence  was  dissipated 
in  December,  1790,  by  a  declaration  that  the  bank  would  retain 
L.  10  per  cent,  of  all  deposits,  and  would  return  none  of  a  less 
amount  than  2,500  florins. 

Even  this  was  submitted  to,  and  forgiven.  But  four  years  af- 
terwards, on  the  invasion  of  the  French,  the  bank  was  obliged  to 
declare  that  it  had  advanced  to  the  states,  and  the  East  India 
Company,  more  than  10,500,000  florins,  which  sum  they  were  de- 
ficient to  their  depositors;  to  whom,  however,  they  assigned  these 
claims.  Bank  money,  which  previously  bore  an  agio  of  5  per  cent, 
immediately  fell  to  16  per  cent,  below  current  money. 

This  epoch  marked  the  decay  of  an  institution  which  had  long 
enjoyed  an  unlimited  credit,  and  had  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vices to  the  country.  The  amount  of  the  treasure  of  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam,  in  1755,  was  estimated,  by  Mr.  Hope,  at  33,000,00Q 
of  florins. 

Bank  •/  Hamburgh. — The  bank  of  Hamburgh  was  established  in 
1 619,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Amsterdam;  its  stock  originally  con- 
sisted of  German  crowns,  called  specie  dollars.  In  1770,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  receipt  of  bad  coins, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  bank  should  receive  bullion  as  well  as 
coin;  and  it  soon  afterwards  ceased  keeping  any  account  in  coined 
money.  The  bank  now  receives  specie  in  ingots,  or  foreign  coins, 
as  bullion  only,  which  renders  the  money  or  paper  of  this  bank, 
the  least  variable  standard  of  any  in  Europe.  Its  standard  is  47 
of  pure  metal,  1  of  alloy.  Those  who  deposit,  pay  less  than  one- 
half  per  cent,  for  the  security,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
for  refining;  when  they  re-demand  their  deposit  in  the  proper 
standard,  which  few  do,  but  for  a  profit  on  the  metal  beyond  this 
charge,  preferring  at  all  other  times  the  bank  money.  The  bank 
also  lends  on  the  deposit  of  Spanish  dollars,  by  giving  its  receipts 
payable  to  bearer;  the  charge  for  this  accommodation  is  only  3.v. 
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4fd.  per  itednth,  or  2  per  cent  per  annum.  The  loans  are  limitejl 
to  three  months,  when  the  deposit  is  retired,  or  the  loan  renewed. 
The  bank  of  Hamburgh  is  the  best  administered  of  any  in  £urope; 
its  business  and  accounts  are  the  most  open  and  best  known  to  the 
public.    Its  governors  are  responsible,  and  frequently  renewed. 

When  marshal  Davoust  retook  Hamburgh,  (4th  of  Noveniber, 
1813,)  he  seized  on  all  the  treasure  he  found  in  the  bank,  amount- 
ing to  7,500,000  marcs  banco:  part  of  this  treasure  has  been  re- 
stored by  France. 

Bank  of  Vienna — was  founded  by  Maria  Theresa,  in  the  seven 
year's  war.  The  empress  issued  simple  *  bills  of  credit,'  for  twelve 
millions  of  florins,  ordering  a  proportion  of  the  taxes  to  be  receiv- 
able in  this  paper  only.  This  regulation,  by  obliging  those  who  had 
taxes  to  pay  to  purchase  bills,  gave  them  at  first,  a  value  superior 
to  metallic  currency.  But  the  necessities  of  government,  havmg 
Jed  to  their  excessive  issue,  gold  and  silver  were  gradually  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  At  length,  in  1797,Ca  curious  coincidence^) 
the  bank  became  altogether  unable  to  pay  its  paper  in  specie,  (to 
demand,  and  was  relieved  from  this  obligation,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  notes  were  ordered  to  be  received  as  legal  money.  Thdr 
depreciation  soon  followed,  but  was  accelerated  and  exaggerated  by 
the  expedient  of  creating  a  copper  coinage,  of  litde  value;  100  lb. 
of  copper  being  coined  into  2400  pieces,  and  stamped  as  of  the  value 
of  600  florins,  which  were  made  the  standard.  During  the  subse- 
quent years  of  the  war,  the  government,  fearing  to  add  to  the  al- 
ready exorbitant  weight  of  taxation,  and  without  credit,  had  no , 
other  resource  but  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulatida* 
In  1810,  above  1,060,000,000  of  paper  florins  had  been  issued,  and 
a  florin  of  silver  was  then  worth  no  less  than  12  or  13  florins  in 
paper.  The  depreciation  could  be  carried  no  farther,  without  risk- 
ing the  safety  of  the  state;  and  in  February,  1811,  the  gotremment 
declared  it  would  issue  no  more;  and  ordered  the  current  paper " 
money  to  be  liquidated  at  one-fifth  part  of  its  nominal  value,  in 
a  new  paper  inoney^  called  '  bills  of  redemption,'  to  be  retired  by 
a  sort  of  sinking  fund,  formed  by  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
The  misery  and  destruction  of  property  that  was  thus  occasidned 
may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  described. 

Tliough  the  new  paper,  in  point  of  intrinsic  worth,  was  no  better 
than  the  former,  the  reduction  of  its  quantity^  alone  served  to  assist 
its  currency  and  support  its  value.  In  May,  1812,  100  florins  of 
silver  would  exchange  for  only  186  of  this  paper,  while  the  for- 
mer had  fallen  below  12  to  1.  From  a  statement,  by  Mr.  Haldi- 
inand,  of  the  value  of  Austrian  paper  money,  in  1815, 1816, 181f, 
and  1818,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lord's  Report  on  the 
State  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  appeare,  that  in  the  month  of 
April  1815,  100  silver  florins  were  worth  489  paper  florins;  and 
that  on  the  12th  of  December  last,  247  paper  florins  were  worth 
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100  silver  ditto.  The  value  of  ^aper  has  beefn  gt-adually  increasing 
since  18 16, 

Bank  of  Stockholm y — one  of  the  most  ancient,  dates  from  1657, 
and  was  established  by  the  government.  Its  capital  was  300,000 
specie-crowns.  It  issued  notes  bearing  iixterest,  and  payable  to 
bearer.  It  borrowed  at  4  per  cent,  and  lent  "at  6.  It  was  so  well 
administered,  that  at  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  its  capital  had 
augmented  to  5,000^000. 

Another  bank  was  afterwards  established,  and  soon  united  to  the 
first.  They  now  made  advances  to  the  govemnient  and  to  the  no* 
bilitj'',  increased  their  paper  to  600,000,000  of  crowns  of  copper, 
or  about  L.  8,(XX),(XX)  of  our  sterling.  This  issue  was  excessive. 
The  bank  paper  could  not  be  liquidated  even  in  copper,  and  fell 
to  the  96th  part  of  its  nominal  value.  In  1762,  the  government 
owed  the  bank  more  than  80,000,000  of  silver  crowns,  or  above 
L.  3,000,000  sterling. 

Gustavus  III.  for  a  time,  by  strong  and  wise  measures,  reme- 
died much  of  this  di3order,  but  destroyed  at  last  his  own  labours, 
by  making  war  on  Russia:  from  this  time  the  country  has  been 
deluged  by  -a  paper-money  without  value,  and  has  been  so  com- 
pletely stripped  of  metallic  currency,  as  to  be  obliged  to  use  notes 
of  the  low  value  of  sixpence! 

Bank  of  Copi^nhagen^-^v^SLS  founded  by  royal  authority,  in  1736, 
with  a  capital  of  500,000  crorwrns:  in  1745,  in  the  tenth  year  of  its 
establishment,  it  applied  to  gdventment  to  be  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  discharging  its  notes  in  coin:  it  continued,  however, 
to  issue  paper,  and  to  make  advances  to  the  state,  and  to  individuals. 
The  public  suflFered;  but  the  proprietors  gained;  their  dividend 
was  so  large,  that  the  shares  of  the  bank  sold  for  three  times  their 
original  deposit.  In  1773,  when  the  bank  had  issued  11,000,000 
of  paper  crowns,  the  king  returned  their  depositsi  to  the  share- 
holders, and  becoming  himself  sole  proprietor,  carried  the  issue  to 
16,000,000.  Specie  immediately  disappeared,  and  government  was 
obliged  to  issue  paper  ticites  Of  a  single  crown. 

The  evil  being  come  to  its  aCme,  a  remedy  was  attempted.  In 
1791,  all  further  emission  was  forbidden,  a:nd  a  progressive  liqui- 
dation ordered.  A  new  bank  called  the  *  Species  Bank,'  was  cre- 
ated, with  a  capital,  in  shares,  of  2,400,000  specie  crowns.  This 
bank  is  independent  of  the  government;  and  the  directors,  sworn 
to  be  faithful,  are,  in  all  that  relates  to  its  affairs,  relieved  formally 
from  their  oath  to  the  sovereign.  Its  issue  of  paper  was  limited  to 
one  and  nine-tenths  (less  than  double)  of  the  specie  in  its  coffers. 
The  former  bank  was  to  retire  annually,  750,000  of  its  paper 
crowns.  By  these  means,  it  was  calculated  to  relieve  Denmark,  in 
less  than  fifteen  years,  from  its  oppressive  load  of  paper  money; 
but  the  event  did  not  justify  this  expectation.  When  once  the  gan- 
grene of  a  forced  state  paper  money  has  seized  on  a  country,  neither 
the  government  nor  individuals  can  extirpate  this  '  caries'  of  the 
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public  economy,  by  mild  and  slow  operations.  Only  a  decided, 
prompt,  and  radical  measure  can  relieve  a  country  smking  under 
an  increasing  depreciation.  In  1804,  the  new  notes  lost  25  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  currency  in  which  they  were  payable; 
the  notes  of  the  old  bank  were  at  a  discount  of  45.  In  October, 
1813^  the  depreciation  was  such,  that  1800  crowns  in  paper  were 
offered  for  one  crown  of  silver! 

J^ank  of  Russia, — Russia,  too,  has  her  paper  money.     On  the 
29th  of  December,  1768,  the  empress  Catherine,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  against  the  Turks,  established  the  Bank  of  Assig- 
nats,  designing  to  issue  notes  of  bills  payable  to  bearer.    In  the 
manifesto,  these  notes  were  declared,  in  general  terms,  and  very 
indistinctly,  *  to  l)e  payable  in  current  money.*    This  doubt,  how- 
ever, was  soon  dispelled.    Ln  the  first  months  of  their  issue,  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  would  be  discharged  in  copper  only,  in  im- 
itation of  the  bank  of  Stockholm.    But  this  was  as  impossible  as  it 
was  improper.    I'he  value  of  copper  was  too  small  and  too  varia- 
ble, and  the  difficulty  of  its  transportation  rendered  it  impractica* 
ble  for  this  purpose.    Only  gold  or  silver  could  be  the  standard. 
The  notes,  therefore,  soon  ceased  to  be  notes  of  credit^  and  became 
merely  a  state  paper  money.    This  paper  money,  however,  by  its 
convenience,  the  moderation  of  the  government  in  its  issue,  and  the 
regulation,  that  it  should  be  received  instead  of  specie  in  all  the 
government  treasuries,  bore  a  value  above  its  nominal  par  with 
silver.     In  the  first  eighteen  years,  only  40,000,000  (equivalent 
then  to  nearly  L.  5,000,0€)0  sterling)  were  in  circulation,  and  no 
note  for  less  than  twenty-five  rubles,  or  about  L.  5,  at  the  exchange 
of  that  time.   This  limitation  of  quantity,  with  the  real  advantages 
of  paper  currency,  made  the  assi gnats  so  agreeable  to  the  public, 
that,  until  1788,  they  preserved  an  ag'io^  or  premium,  of  five  per 
cent,  above  copper  money,  and  silver  had  not  more  than  three  per 
cefit.  premium  in  its  favour.    In  1 774,  at  the  peace  of  that  date, 
paper  was  on  a  par  with  silver. 

In  1 786,  the*  empress  created  a  loan  bank,  and  increased  the  mass 
of  assignats  to  100,000,000,  engaging  to  carry  it  no  farthier;  but 
the  wars  with  Turkey,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Persia,  occasioned 
the  failure  of  this  engagement  in  the  year  1 790.  At  her  decease, 
in  1796,  the  assignats  in  circulation  amounted  to  about  160,000,000 
of  roubks. 

This  increase  was  too  great  and  too  sudden,  and  necessarily  led 
to  depreciation.  In  1788,  paper  was  at  discount;  in  1795,  it  had 
sunk  nearly  one-third,  and  metallic  currency  had  disappeared  so 
much  the  more,  because  paper  notes  of  lo,  and  of  5  roubles  were 
issued,  and  all  payments  made  in  paper  or  copper. 

The  progress  of  the  depreciation  will  be  rendered  mon.  evident 
by  the  following  statement,  which  we  extract  from  another  part  of 
M.  Storch's  work. 
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Account  of  the  number  of  paper  assignats  in  circulation  in  Rus- 
sia, from  1786  to  1814,  inclusive,  and  of  the  variations  in  their 
value,  as  compared  with  silver. 


1 

Years. 

Annual  Emissions 
of  Paper  Roubles 
or  Assignats. 

Total  Paper  Rou- 
bles in  Circulation. 

Mean  value 
of  the  Silfer 
Rouble     in 
Assignats. 

Mean  va- 
lue of  the 
Assignat 
in  Silver. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Copecks. 

Copecks. 

1786 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 

102 

9H 

1787 

60,000,000 

100,000,000 

103 

97 

1788 
1789 
1790 

100,000,000 
100,000,000 
111,000,000 

10A 

92«-5 
913-4 
87 

X\JO 

lOQ 

11,000,000 

J.  Vl/ 

115 

1791 

6,000,000 

117,000,000 

123 

811-3 

1792 

3,000,000 

120,000,000 

126 

791-3 

1793 

4,000,000 

124,000,000 

135 

74 

1794 

21,550,000 

145,550,000 

141 

71 

1795 

4,450,000 

150,000,000 

146 

681-2 

1796 

7,703,640 

.  157,703,640 

142 

701-2 

1797 

5,871,200 

163,574,840 

126 

791-3 

1798 

31,356,765 

194,931,605 

137 

73 

1799 

15,068,395 

210,000,000 

148 

671-2 

1800 

2,689,335 

212,689,335 

153 

65  1-2 

1801 

8,799,000 

^     221,488,335 

151 

661-4 

1802 

8,976,090 

230,464,425 

140 

712-5 

1803 

17,160,240 

247,624,665 

125 

80 

1804 

1 3,033,885 

260,658,550 

126 

791-3 

1805 

31,540,560 

292,199,110 

130 

77 

1806 

27,040,850 

319,239,960 

137 

73 

1807 

63,089,545 

382,329,505 

148 

071-2 

1808 

95,039,075 

477,368,580 

186 

53  3-4 

1809 

55,832,720 

533,201,300 

224 

44  2-3 

1810 

43,798,700 

577,000,000 

300 

33  1-3 

1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 

577,000,000 
577,000,000 
577,000,000 
577,000,000 

.^Q4 

25  2-3 
263-5 
251-5 

251-5 

379 
397 
397 

Since  the  peace,  the  Russian  government  has  made  every  pos- 
sible exertion  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  paper  money.  From  a  re- 
port of  the  finance  minister,  M,  GouriefF,  dated  9th  April  last,  it 
appears  that  about  118  millions  of  assignats  have  already  been 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  next  two 
years,  an  additional  100  millions  will  be  cancelled.  This  has  been 
partly  effected  by  funding  the  assignats,  and  partly  by  exchanging 
them  at  certain  rates  for  gold  and  silver  roubles,  of  which  there 
has  been  of  late  a  very  extensive  coinage.  In  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  their  number,  the  relative  value  of  the  assignats 
has  advanced  considerably;  and  the  paper  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties have  proportionally  declined.  v 
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Bank  of  England^ — l.t  will  be  seen  fron^  this  sketch,  ofj  the  his- 
tory of  the  principal  continental  bapkjs,  that  their  connection  -with 
their  respective  governments  has  been,  the  radical  defect  of  their 
constitution^  and  the  real  cause  o£  the  various  disorders  we  have 
thus  briefly  dptailed.  The  lending  of  larg^  sums  to  government, 
is  a  transaction  altogether  incompajtijble  with  the  real  nature  of 
banking,  and  which  coul4  not  fail  to  prove  fatal  to  any  company 
who  were  obliged*  to  pay  their  notes  on  demand.  If  previously  to 
a  loan  being  made  to  government,  the  currency  was  sufficiently 
abundant,  and  paper  on  a  par  with  gold,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ad- 
ditional aupplj^  of  paper  thus  thrown  into  the  market,,  would  sink 
its  value,  and  there  would  be  a  run  on  the  bank  for  gold  for  ex- 
portation. Thus  circumstanced^  unless  the  bank  had  immense  sur- 
plus funds,  which  it  could  easily  convert  into  cash,  or  bullion,  it 
'would  stand  an  extreme  risk  of  being  obliged  to  stop  payment, 
and  would,  at  all  events,  suffer  considerable  embarrassment  and 
difficulty. 

If  a  considerable  amount  of  paper  h^d  been  borrowed  by  govern- 
ment from  a  bank  on  long  credit,  without  supposing  its  issue  to 
have  been.in  excess,  it  might, nevertheless,  expose  the  establishment 
to  great  hazard.  In  the  case  of  either  real  or  imaginary  dangers, 
arising  from  j^olitic^l  or  othqr  causes,  a  run  is  always  made  on  the 
banks;  and  if  their  fiinds  arc  locked  up,  t>r  not  available,  the  con- 
sequences must  inevitably  prove  fatal. 

Circumstances  of  this  nature,  caused  the  crisis  of  1.797[,  and  the 
restriction  act.  The  issues  of  the  bank  of  England  were  not  at  that 
time  superabundant,  for  there  was  no  excess  of  the  market  above 
the  mint  price  of  gold.  The  run  was  entirely  owing  to  political 
causes,  and  would  soon  have  subsidj^d^  had  the  directors  been  able 
sufficiently  to  control  their  issues,  or  had  their  paper  been  only 
issued  to  private  individuals,  from  whom,  in  the  course  of  sixty 
days  at  farthest,  they  would  hawq  received  payment.  Their  capi- 
tal, however,  and  several  millions  of  their  notes,  having  been  X^xA 
to  government,  they  could  not  recover  payment  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  beggarly  importunity  of  the  ministry  had  emptied 
their  coffers,  and  multiplied  their  notes — increased  their  debts,  and 
lessened  their  means  of  payment.  *  It  was  then  owing,'  says  Mr. 
Ricardo, '  to  the  too  intimate  connection  between  the  bank  and 
government,  that  the  restriction  became  necessary;  it  is  to  that 
cause,  too,  that  we  have  owed  its  continuance.' 

The  late  reports  of  the  bank  committee,  afford  the  most  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  From  1790  to  1797, 
when  the  restriction  act  passed,  the  amount  of  the  advances  made 
by  the  bank  to  government,  and  of  the  notes  outstanding,  on  the 

25th  of  each  year,  was: — 

Bank  Notes.  Advances. 

1790  -         -         10,217,360-        -         -         7,908,968 

1791  -         -         11,699,140         -         -         9,603,978 
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Bank  Notes. 

Advances. 

1 792 

11,349,810 

9,839,338 

1793 

11,431,180 

9,c  66,698 

1794 

10,963,380 

8,786,514 

1795 

13,539,160 

11,114,230 

1796 

11,030,110 

11,718,730 

The  amount  of  the  advances  of  the  bank  to  government,  on  the 
20th  of  Februar}%  and  2d  of  August,  each  year,  since  1814,  and 
of  the  bank  notes  issued  during  the  corresponding  half  years,  is 
reported  by  the  commons  committee  as  follows: 

Bank  Note?.  Advances. 

1814.  Jan.  to  June  25,511,012  —  Feb.  26.   1814  23,607,300 
]uly  to  Dec.  28,291,832  —  Aug.    2,     —     34,937,800 

1815.  Jan.  to  June  27,155,824  —  Feb.  26.   1815  27,156,000 
]uly  to  Dec.  26,618,210  —  Aug.   2.     —     24,079,100 

1816.  Jan.  to  June  26,468,280  —  Feb.  26.  1816  18,988,300 
]uly  to  Dec.  26,681,398  —  Aug.    2.     —     26,012,600 

1817.  Jan.  to  June  27,339,768  —  Feb.  26.  1817  25,399,5(X) 
]uly  to  Dec.  39,210,035  —  Aug.    2.     —     27,330,718 

1818.  Jan.  to  June  27,954,558  —  Feb.  26.   1818  27,002,000 
]uly  to  Dec.  26,487,859  —  Aug.   2.     —     27,060,900 

Feb.  11.  1819  21,930,000 
The  circumstance  of  the  public  creditors,  being  obliged  to  re- 
ceive payment  of  their  dividends  in  bank  of  England  paper,  has, 
since  the  epoch  of  the  restriction,  rendered  it  nearly  as  compulnory 
as  that  of  any  of  the  continental  states.  That  it  has  not  been  equal- 
ly depreciated,  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  its  being  liable  to  have 
its  concerns  inquired  into  by  parliament,  and  canvassed  by  the 
public.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  ruinous  connection  between 
the  bank  and  government  is  now  about  to  be  dissolved;  that  in 
future,  the  directors  will  be  compelled  to  regulate  their  issues  by 
reference  to  a  fixed  standard,  and  not  according  to  their  varying 
whims  and  caprices;  and  that  they  will  no  longer  have  it  in  their 
power  to  play  at  fast  and  loose  with  all  the  property  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Like  the  bank  of  Venice,  the  bank  of  England  owed  its  origin 
and  its  privileges  to  the  distresses  of  government.  It  was  founded 
in  1694.  The  original  capital  was  only  L.  1,200,0(X),  mortgaged 
to  government  for  an  annual  interest  of  L.  100,000.  In  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  its  capital  was  increased  to  L.  1,400,000.  In  1700, 
the  bank  obtained  from  parliament  an  assurance,  that,  during  the 
continuance  of  its  charter,  no  similar  charter  should  be  granted  to 
any  banking  company  established  in  England;  and  in  1708,  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  more  than  six  persons  should  be  capable  of  enter' 
ing  into  any  association  or  copartnerships  for  the  purpose  oj  car* 
rying  on  the  trade  of  bankers.  This  most  impolitic  regulation  has 
not  hitherto  been  repealed.  The  capital  of  the  bank  of  England 
now  amounts  to  L.  11,686,800,  lent  to  government  at  an  interest 
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of  3  per  cent,  and  payabk-  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  The 
biiiik  nod  s  in  ciiculation^on  the  26th  of  August,  1818,  amounted  to 
L..:8,  87,865,  and  on  the  1  llh  of  February,  181 9,  to  L.  i: 3,028,820. 
In  1 790,  th'  l)ank  had  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  its  coffers  of  the 
vahie  ol  L.  5,6l9,0(X);  but  on  the  26th  of  Fetuary,  1797,  the  epoch 
of  the  restriction,  this  supply  was  reduced  so  low  as  L.  1,272,000. 
Wt'  do  not  know  ihat  an  account  has  been  pul)lished  of  the  amount 
of  cash  and  l)ullion  in  the  bank  at  any  subsequent  period. 

View  of  some  of  the  leading  points  of  difference  in  the  situation 
of  (in  at  Britain,  in  the  years  1797,  (when  ihe  bank  restriction  act 

was  passtd,)  and  1819. 

Jan.  1797.  Jan.  1819. 

Annual  net  revenue,     ....     L.  18,737,760  L.  49,549,899 

Interest  of  public  debt,      ....     li,844,407  29,068,137 

Sinking  fund, 2,338,V84  14,726,039 

O'llstanding  exchequer  bills,       .     .      13,218,6(X)  43,653,600 

Unfunded  debt,         5,^:48,932  1,677,125 

Outstanding  credits  due  to  the  bank  |    ^  597    g^  39,096,900 

ot  Lngland, J 

Exports, 30,5 '8,000  53,559,711 

Imports, 23,186,000  36,900,681 

Circulating  gold  coin, 30,000,000 

Bank  of  England  notes,     ....        8,640,250  25,956,840 

Country  banks, 230  750 

To  which  may  be  added  an  increase  of  population  exceeding  one 

miHi(m  and  a  half. 

Art.  IV. — British  Finances. 

A  BSTRACT  of  the  net  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Great  BritsuOi 
-^  in  the  years  and  quarters  ended  5th  July  1817,  5th  July  I8I8, 
and  5th  July  4819;  distinguishing  the  consolidated  fund,  the  annual 
duties,  and  the  war  taxes,  and  also  distinguishing  the  customs  and 
excise. 

In.vi?niHMli<tiF.cfuift'iin-j  llie  con- 
solidi!l;^rl  fund,  the  annual  duties,  Years  ended  5th  July. 

und  tluMvar  taxes.                                       1817.  1818.  1819. 

L.  \u.  L* 

5,367,836  7,898,556  7,J47,081 

17,072,(;6G  7,6i^7,354  19,115,307 

6,030,997  6,4-43,763  6,308,177 

1,J6(>,(XX)  l,.i33,(XX)  1,401,000 

5,93.^,664  6,169,009  6,184,410 

Land  tax.s,     .          .          .          I,»8r,4l3  1,163,621  1,172,184 

JNIiscellaneous,          .          .             2o  8,688  517,669  3^20,561 

Unappropriated  war  duties,     1,417,755  22,235  216,447 


Customs, 
Excise, 
Stiint])s, 
Post-oftice, 
Assessed  taxes. 


Total  consolidated  fund,        38,628,419     41,175,212     42,065,167 
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Annual  duties  to  pay  off  bills. 

Customs,          .          .          .  2,900,109  2,101,823       3,152,326 

Excise,             .          .          .  532,744  273,961           634,832 

Pensions,  &c,          .         .  .        4,016  16 


Total  annual  duties,        .  3,4.36.869       2,375,784       3,783,174 


Permanent  and  annual  duties  42,065,288     43,550,996     45,852,341 

War  taxes. 
Customs,  .         •         •  556 

Excise,  .         .  .  3,629,404       3,277,779       3436,029 

Property,  .         .         •         4,725,119       1,204,749  72,910 


Total  war  taxes,        .          .        8,355,079  4,482,548       3,508,933 

Total  revenue,  distinguish-^  — _^ 

ing  the  consolidated  fund,  !  __  ,  .„  .^^  ._  _^.  ^..      ^^  ..^  _  _.. 

the  annual  duties,  and  war  ^^0.^^^«>367  48,033,544     49,361,280 

taxes,  J  ■         

Revenue  distinguishing  the 
customs  and  excise. 

Total  produce  of  customs,  ■)    8  268,501     10,000,3/9     10,499,407 

as  particularized  above,  J 
Ditto  of  excise,  as  above,       21,234,214     21,179,114     23,186,168 
Ditto  of  stamps,  post-office,"^ 

assessed    property,    and  I 

land  taxes,  miscellaneous,  ^20,917,652     16,854,051     15,675,705 

&  unappropriated  duties,  j 

and  pensions,  as  ditto,     J  ' 

Total  revenue,  distinguish-^ 

ing  the  customs  and  ex- 1  50,420,367     48,033,544     49,361,280 

cise,  J 

Deduct  receipt  upon  proO  ^ 

perty,  war  duty  on  malt,  I    g  660,476       1,226,984  289,357 

and  unappropriated  du    [ 

ties,  J ' — 

Revenue,  exclusive  of  proO 

perty,  war  duty  on  malt,  I  ^jsOfig^     46,806,560     49,071,923 
and  unappropriated  du-  i 

ties,  J 

Art.  V. — Foreign  Literature. 

TIJE  have  been  long  accustomed  in  this  country,  tq  obtain  all  our 
^       foreign  literary  information  from  the  periodical  publications 
of  Great   Britain,  and  to  place  implicit  reluaice  on  their  capacity 
and  fairness. 

The  mass  of  evidence  lately  coll ?cted,  and  imperishably  recorded, 
by  the  powerful  genius  of  oar  distinj.  uished  countryman,  R  h^t 
Walsh,  jun.  should  diminish  our  admiiation  of  British  critics,  and 
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shake  our  filial  confidence  in  their  decisions.  If  Mr.  Walsh's  able 
appeal  should  have  the  happy  effect  of  sometimes  enticing  us  from 
the  beattn  track  of  British  literature^  rendered  disgusting  by  na- 
tional prejudice  and  individual  pride,  into  the  delightful  fields  of 
continental  science,  he  will  have  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon 
his  countrjmen. 

The  Edinburgh  and  London  Quarterly  Reviews,  though  bitter 
enemies  on  other  points,  appear  to  have  formed  a  strict  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  every  effort  of  American  genius.  When 
a  bright  ray  of  science  shines  from  the  western  shore  of  the  At- 
lar.tic,  it  is  either  refracted  into  hideous  obliquity,  by  the  dense 
and  misty  atmosphere  of  British  criticism,  or  sent  back  in  con- 
temptuous reflections,  by  those  mirrors  of  national  prejudice,  the 
British  Reviews. 

These  observations  were  elicited  by  the  perusal  of  several  num- 
ber? of  a  work  lately  commenced  in  Paris,  called  La  Revue  Ency^ 
clopoedique*  A  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  labours  of  the  votaries 
of  learnmg  in  all  countries,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  true  sci- 
ence, are  the  most  prominent  features  of  this  work.  The  French 
reviewers  appear  to  be  well  informed  with  respect  to  the  institu- 
tions, manners,  and  statistics  of  the  United  States;  points  on  which 
the  learned^  in  Great  Britain,  display  the  most  lamentable  igno- 
rance, or  the  most  wilful  misrepresentation.  The  philosophers  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  having  escaped  from  the  shackles  of 
national  prejudice,  greet  every  legitimate  son  of  science,  whether 
an  American  o-  a  Greek,  a  Franklin  or  a  Nicolo  Paulo,  as  a  fel- 
low citizen  of  the  great  republic  of  letters. 

The  four  h  number  of  La  Revue  Emyclopoed*que  contains  a 
very  interesting  article  on  prejudice,  by  the  enlightened  Sismondi, 
intended  by  its  author  to  appear  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopoedia, 
in  an  English  translation.  There  is  a  peculiar  aptness  in  making  a 
philosophical  auiilysis  of  prejudice,  for  the  use  of  the  British  na- 
tion. The  profound  genius  of  Sismondi,  deeply  versed  in  the  mas- 
ter science  of  the  human  mind,  having  discovered  the  prevailing 
disease  of  British  intellect,  has  administered  a  remedy  at  once  mild 
and  wholesome. 

In  the  following  translation  of  the  introduction  to  Sismondi's 
article,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  author's  meaning  in  plain 
English;  to  transfuse  the  beauties  of  his  diction,  would  require  the 
elegant  pen  of  Murphy.  If  Sismondi's  philosophical  beauties 
should  induce  some  of  my  young  countrymen  to  give  more  of 
their  attention  to  the  literature  of  continental  Europe,  my  object 
will  be  fully  attained.  Harmodius. 

Translation. — The  name  oi prejudices  is  applied  to  all  opinions 
which  are  formed,  before  our  reason  has  discussed,  and  our  judg- 
ment confirmed  them;  to  all  motives  which  influence  our  belief, 
without  having  any  relation  to  the  subject  of  inquiry.   They  may 
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be  just  or  unfounded;  they  may  aid  our  good  inclinations,  or  shac- 
kle our  reason;  and  we  should  neither  reject  them  with  contempt, 
nor  submit  to  them  with  confidence.  The  judgment  should  remain 
free  from  prejudice,  neither  blindly  resisting  it,  nor  substituting  it 
for  reflection,  but  appreciating  it  according  to  its  true  worch.  An 
opinion  cannot  be  considered  as  clearly  established,  unless  all  the 
prejudices  which  are  connected  with  it,  have  been  analysed,  traced 
to  their  origin,  and  estimated  at  their  just  value.  A  being  destined 
to  a  longer  existence,  man  comes  into  the  world  endowed  with 
powers  and  an  activity  disproportioned  to  his  earthly  career.  He 
knows,  and  he  desires  to  know  every  thing;  he  forms  but  a  small 
link  in  the  chain  of  beings,  and  he  would  know  them  all,  and 
foresee  all  their  operations.  His  own  experience  is  not  sufficient 
to  furnish  him  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  his  own  conduct. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  others,  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  most 
of  those  rules  which  he  feels  the  necessity  of  following.  Did  he 
not  believe  the  reports  of  others,  respecting  the  properties  of  bodies, 
he  could  neither  defend,  feed,  npr  clothe  himself.  In  making  him 
a  social  being,  God  has  required  him  to  claim  his  part  in  the  great 
inheritance  of  human  experience.  All  is  tradition  with  him,  long 
previous  to  conviction  or  experience.  He  imitates  before  he  rea- 
sons, and  imitation  is  the  adoption  of  the  knowledge,of  others.  All 
his  natural  powers  are  developed  in  infancy,  according  to  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  have  lived  before  him.  AH'  his  moral  facul- 
ties also,  are  planted  and  cultivated  in  his  soul  by  other  hands; 
and  when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  he  conceits  himself  full  of  his 
own  riches,  whilst  nearly  all  he  possesses  has  been  bequeathed  to 
him  by  generations  that  have  passed  away. 

The  infant  who  learns  from  his  parents, to  feed,  to  walk,  to  speak, 
to  avoid  danger,  learns  also  from  them  to  think  and  to  judge;  and 
still  more  to  express  thoughts  which  are  not  his  own,  and  to  re- 
ceive opinions  which  he  has  not  formed.  This  constant  adoption 
of  the  opinions  of  others,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  situa- 
tion in  the  world.  Continually  required  to  decide  and  act  for  him- 
self, before  he  is  able  to  reflect,  he  is  obliged  to  form  his  faith,  his 
morality,  and  his  political  opinions,  upon  the  foundation  of  others, 
and  even  to  gather  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  of  the  arts,  and 
of  commerce,  from  observations  which  were  not  made  by  himself. 
Eveiy  thing  is  prejudice  in  his  mind,  long  before  it  becomes  judg- 
ment. In  proportion,  however,  as  his  reason  is  developed,  he  re- 
considers some  of  the  opinions  he  had  formed,  and  appreciates 
them  intrinsically,  (for  themselves,)  at  least  as  far  as  he  can,  whilst 
all  the  points  of  comparison,  and  all  the  notions  by  which  he  be- 
gan to  form  his  mind,  are  yet  established  only  upon  prejudice. 

What  we  have  learnt  from  others,  we  believe;  what  we  have  ob- 
served ourselves,  we  know.  Hence,  in  the  most  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  all  that  we  believe  is  prejudice;  until,  having  ap- 
plied successively  the  philosophical  doubt,  which  precedes  and 
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causes  examination.^  to  each  point  of  our  belief,  this  doubt.,  and  the 
proof  which  follows  it,  change  prejudice  into  judjjiiicnt:  ^ut  the 
difficulty  and  the  tediousness  of  this  operation  an-  soon  fell,  t^ven 
by  those  who  are  endowed  with  the  cli^arest  and  most  powerful 
intellect.  Among  the  opinions  generally  admitted,  and  which 
everv  one  at  first  received  with  confidence,  some  remain  doiiblful 
after  examination;  and  the  number  of  those,  which  a  hribitually 
reflecting  person  has  not  had  the  time  or  ability  to  examine,  re- 
mains at  the  end  of  the  longest  life,  infinitely  greater  than  that  of 
those  which  he  has  submitted  to  this  test.  Moreover,  whatever 
mav  be  the  iictivity  of  his  mind  and  the  justness  of  his  manner  of 
thinking,  he  is  constrained,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to 
trust  to  prejudice  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  actions,  because  he 
has  not  yet  established  all  the  piinciples  which  belong  only  to 
judgment. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  philosopher  cannot  escape  from  pre- 
judice, and  because  he  meets  with  it  at  every  step,  both  in  himself 
and  in  others,  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with 
those  human  propensities  which  have  influence  over  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  over  his  own.  Ht-  will  not  entirely  escape  from  pre- 
judice; for  in  that  case,  he  would  be  lost  in  a  sea  of  dou!us;  but  he 
will  rise  high  enough  to  appncinte  it  himself,  to  foresee  how  each 
of  his  powers  ma}'  modifv  his  opmions;  and  after  allowing  its  law- 
ful part  to  the  natural  propensity  which  tends  to  accrtditer  every 
notion,  he  will  receive  no  more  upon  the  faith  of  others,  than  the 
notion  itself,  such  as  human  testimony  represents  it;  doubtful  evi- 
dence, indeed,  but  which  cannot  yet  be  replaced  by  any  thing  more 
solid. 

At  the  first  glance,  we  discover  a  resemblance  between  preju- 
dices and  those  presumptions  which  serve  in  law,  to  supply  the 
defects  of  testimonv,  and  which  habituallv  determine  our  choice 
of  probable  opinions,  when  w(  cannot  arrive,  or  at  least,  when  we 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  demonstration.  But,  presumptions  arise 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  thing  itself,  which  is  under  our  ex- 
amination; prejudices  grow  out  of  the  dispositions  of  our  Qwn 
minds.  Presumptions  are  foreign  to  us;  prejudices  are  foreign  to 
the  questions  they  decide.  Hence,  to  arrive  at  greater  precision  in 
terms,  we  shall  call  presumptions^  all  those  shades  of  probability 
which  arise  from  the  question  itself  which  we  examine,  or  from 
its  accessory  circumstances,  whilst  \\y  ctill  prvjudices^  all  those 
inclinations  to  believe,  or  not  lo  n»lit  vl,  which  arise  from  the  play 
of  our  faculties,  the  habits  df  our  minds,  or  the  emotions  of  our 
hearts.  Prcsamj)tiot)s  are  without  us;  they  are  as  various  as  the 
circumstances  from  which  they  .wise;  and  although  logic  teaches 
to  appreciate  them,  it  can  wiih  litficuity  comprehend  them  all,  and 
arrange  them  in  classes,  iiui,  prijuciice.-^  are  within  us;  they  arise 
from  oursehes;  and  although  ;i  js  impossible  to  foresee  the  mil- 
lions of  forms  that  human  prejudices  may  assume,  yet  it  may  not 
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be  so,  to  class  them  according  to  the  natural  sentiments  to  which 
they  are  related. 

This  analysis  of  the  origin  of  prejudices  is  not  only  an  object  of 
curiosity;  it  should  render  us  more  indulgent  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  more  correct  in  our  own.  It  almost 
always  makes  us  see  a  fail*  side  in  the  most  absurd  opinions:  (it  is 
that  by  which  they  are  disseminated;)  and  it  teaches  us  at  the  same 
time  to  surprise  in  ourselves,  and  to  dislodge  that  secret  bias  which 
induces  us  to  prejudice,  when  wisdom  requires  that  we  should 
previously  examine. 

In  effect,  tradition,  and  it  is  thus  that  we  shall  call  the  whole 
mass  of  knowledge  that  we  receive  from  others,  presents  us  with 
nothing  but  presumptions;  our  faculties  change  them  into  preju- 
dices, by  the  way  in  which  they  prepare  us  to  admit  them.  The 
persons  who  transmitted  these  presumptions  to  us,  possessed  facul- 
ties analogous  to  ours,  and  they  have  also  modified  them.  These 
faculties,  which  usurp  the  place  of  judgment,  act  as  a  prism,  which 
gives  colour  to  objects;  the  prism  must  submit  to  analysis  in  its 
turn.  In  general,  we  are  sufficiently  accustomed  to  distinguish 
within  ourselves  the  faculties  oi  judgment^  memory^  imagination ^ 
and  sensilnlity.  We  shall  follow  this  division  to  show  how  the 
different  dispositions  of  the  soul  modify  the  objects  which  are 
presented  to  it;  or  rather,  how  the  three  latter  usurp  the  place  of 
the  judgment,  and  offer  their  prejudices  instead  oi  its  decisions. 
But  besides  these  active  powers,  we  may  perceive  one  within  us, 
which  is  passive,  and  is  a  kind  of  vis  inertics^  which  resists  the 
action  of  the  others.  These  faculties  will  afford  us  the  division  of 
all  the  prejudices.  We  shall  refer  them  to  memory^  imagination^ 
sensibility^  and  the  love  of  repose^  usurping  the  place  of  judgment, 

(Tb  be  continued,^ 

Art.  VI. — Recherches  Physiologiques  et  Medicales  sur  les  Causes^ 
les  Symptomes^  et  le  Traitement^  de  la  Graveile,  Par  F.  Magen- 
die,  Docteur  en  Medecine  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris,  &c.  &c. 
8vo.  pp.  91.    Paris,  1818. 

[From  tlic  Eclectic  Rev^iew.] 

17 ROM  some  isolated,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  very  strong  evidence, 
■*  Dr.  Magendie  infers  that  animal  diet  is  the  cause  of  gravel:  and 
havinir,  as  he  supposes,  ascertained  the  fact,  he  propounds,  by  way 
of  explaining  this  fact,  a  principle  which,  according  to  our  concep- 
tions, rests  merely  upon  defective  analogies,  drawn  from  inanimate 
to  living  existence. 

To  the  use  of  animal  food,  have  been  ascribed,  even  by  some 
individuals  in  our  own  c  ;untry,  not  only  gravel,  but  scrophula, 
cancer,  consumption,  asthma  gout,  and,  indeed,  all  the  chronic 
ailments  that  are  incident  to  man;  and  there^are  very  many  who^ 
although  they  may  not  go  the  length  of  some  of  the  ultra  ene- 
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mics  to  this  kind  of  diet,  and  do  not  quite  suppose,  that  with  every 
slice  of  beef,  we  actually  swallow  a  dose  of  poison,  still  are  in- 
clined to  attriliute  a  variety  of  diseases  to  this  source,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  vegetable  aliment  would  at  the  least  insure  against  their 
easy  induction. 

An  extended  disquisition  on  this  contested  point,  would  properly 
embrace  the  following  particulars  of  inquiry.  First,  how  far  is 
m-in  shown  to  be  carniverous  or  herbiverous,  by  the  form  and 
structure  of  his  bod\ ,  and  l)y  the  display  of  his  natural  or  unso- 
phisticated propLUsities?  Secondly,  what  were  the  habits  of  our 
species,  as  it  respects  food,  at  former  periods?  Thirdly,  what  is 
the  diet,  and  wluit,  so  far  as  they  can  be  judged  of,  are  the  conse- 
quences of  such  diet  in  different  parts  of  the  world?  Fourthly, 
what  correspond  nee  would  there  appear  to  be  between  our  ali- 
ment and  the  mf.re  prevalent  ailments  of  this  country,  now,  and 
in  the  time  of  our  forefathers?  And  lastly,  is  that  class  of  our 
countrymen,  at  the  present  time,  which  consumes  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  animal  food,  in  the  same  ratio  obnoxious  to  constitu- 
tional disease? 

As  far  as  structure  would  determine  the  question  of  man's  ali- 
mentary destination,  the  vegetable   apologists   seem  to  consider 
themselves  as  almost  invincible,  since,  in  the  human  species,  as 
they  urge,  those  teeth  are  wanting,  that  are  invariably  found  in 
carniverous  animals:  at  least,  the  teeth  which  are  termed  canine^ 
in  man,  have  nothing  in  their  make  answerable  to  the  teeth  of  the 
same  name  in  those  brutes  which  refuse  vegetable,  and  live  upon 
arinial  food.    But  in  their  hurry  to  seize  upon  this  fact,  our  specu- 
latists  have  overlooked  the  circumstance,  that  almost  all  the  carni' 
vora^  except  man,  are  in  some  measure  animals  of  prey,  and  that 
nature  has  provided  them  with  the  teeth  in  question,  both  for  pro- 
curing and  for  tearing  their  food.   Now,  neither  of  these  processes 
is  performed  by  man;  he  is  not  accustomed  to  take  his  meat  raw, 
nor  by  force,  in  the  way  of  seizure.     Th.    moldres^  or  grinding 
teeth,  moreover,  correspond,   as   h   i.-^auis  structure,  in  a  very 
marked  manner  to  the  tet-.th  of  iIk  omntveroiis  class  of  animals,  or 
those  which  are  capable  of  being  sustained,  either  by  a  mixture  of 
both  kinds,  or  exclusively  by  on^-  kind  of  aliment.     With  respect 
to  the  other  principal  distinction  in  structure,  namely,  the  form 
and  length  of  the  intestinal  canal,  although  man,  in  this  particular, 
*  is  removed  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  proper  carnivora^ 
he  cannot  be  classed  with  the  herbivora:  in  fact,  as  it  regards  both 
the  teeth  and  the  intestines,  there  are  indications  which  must  be 
satisfactory  to  any  sobctr  judgment,  that  it  was  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence, that  man's  proper  food  should  l)e  of  a  mixed  kind,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  should  be  enabled  occasionally  to  accommodate 
himself  to  a  protracted  use  of  either  species  of  aliment  alone.  With 
regard  to  early  propensities,  as  marks  '-f  original  destmation,  we 
see  no  great  force  in  the  inference  deduced  from  the  alleged  fact, 
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of  a  few  '  wild  men  of  the  woods,**  having  evinced  an  exclusive 
propensity  for  fruits  and  herbs,  since,  from  the  mode  in  which 
they  had  been  sustained  from  infancy,  such  aliment  was  the  only 
one  with  which  they  had  been  made  acquainted.  All  that  has  been 
adduced  on  the  subject  of  propensity  and  structure,  avails  to  prove, 
certainly,  that  man  is  not  an  animal  of  prey,  but,  the  argument 
avails  no  farther.  ' 

The  inquiry,  What  were  the  habits  of  man  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  society?  would  lead  to  the  question  of  antediluvian  diet 
and  longevity;  but  the  only  records  which  exist,  descriptive  of  ■  the 
world  before  the  flood,'  contain,  in  respect  to  diet,  no  positive  in- 
formation. We  must  commence  our  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modem  customs,  from  patriarchal  times  subsequent  to  the  deluge; 
and  if  abstaining  from  animal  food  and  from  drink,  are  dictates  ^f 
nature,  it  will  be  seen  that  man  very  •  soon  learned  to  disregard 
them,  and  degenerated  into  a  camiverous,  a  '  drinking,'*  and  a 
*  cooking'  animal.  W  e  read  that  Abraham,  when  entertaining  his 
celestial  guests, '  ran  unto  the  herd  and  fetched  a  calf,  tender  and 
good,  and  gave  it  unto  a  young  man,  and  he  hasted  to  dress  it. 
And  he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed, 
and  set  it  before  them,  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree,  and 
^  they  did  eat.'  We  have  upon  record,  even  before  this  time,  the 
express  command  of  God  to  Noah  on  this  head:  '  Every  moving 
thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you:  even  as  the  green  herb  have 
I  given  you  all  things.'  Genesis  ix.  3.  Again.  When  Isaac  was 
'  advanced  to  a  good  old  age^^  he  instructs  £sau  to  make  him  some 
'  savoury  meat,'  such  as  he  loved^  and,  by  implication,  such  as  he 
had  been  in  the  practice  of  eating.  So  that  we  have  very  early 
proofs  of  what  the  maintainers  of  the  herbaceous  hypothesis  are 
disposed  to  deny,  namely,  the  compatibility  of  long  life  and  animal 
diet. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  test  of  what  may  be  considered  a  fairer 
comparison,  that  of  the  respective  diet  and  corresponding  longevity 
of  different  parts  of  the  world  in  the  present  time.  On  this  head,  a 
great  deal  of  labour  has  been  employed  to  prove,  that  in  those  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  for  instance,  in  extensive  districts  of  the  eastern 
world,  where,  from  religious  or  other  motives,  man  lives  exclu- 
sively upon  vegetable  matter,  instances  of  longevity  are  more  fre- 
quent, than  in  countries  where  opposite  habits  are  prevalent.  But 
all  the  ingenuity  of  sophistry  is  found  unavailing,  to  enable  the 
abettors  of  this  doctrine  to  make  any  way  against  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  opposing  and  unsuspicious  evidence.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  witnesses  who  have  not  any  particular  case  to  make  out,  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  vegetable-eaters  of  India  scarcely  ever  ad- 

*  It  has  been  asserted  by  one  theorist,  who  maintains  the  vegetable  creed 
with  great  pertinacity,  that  were  man  to  live  upon  esculent  and  undressed  vege- 
table s,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  him  to  drink  at  all;  and  that  he  is  not  by 
nature  *  a  drinking  animal!!^ 

VOL.  xiv.  57 
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vance  beyond,  or  even  attain  the  age  of  sixty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  and  Iceland, countries  in  which  so  much 
animal  food  in  the  form  of  fish  is  consumed,  are  distinguished  by 
more  than  ordinary  longevity.  Much  more,  probably,  in  either 
case,  is  attributable  to  climate  and  other  physical  causes,  than  to 
tlie  mode  and  matter  of  sustenance;  but  even  in  this  particular,  the 
advocate  of '  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,'  has  quite  as  much  to  favour  his 
side  of  the  question,  as  the  stickler  for  the  superior  salubrity  of 
vegetable  fare. 

We  have  hitherto  been  advancing  upon  ground,  over  which,  the 
generality  of  oui  readers,  will  not  have  felt  much  hesitation  in  fol- 
lowing us.  The  solution  of  the  two  remaining  questions,  however^ 
involves  positions  somewhat  more  debatable.  The  quantum  of  ani- 
mal food  consumed  in  this  country,  as  connected  with  the  quantian 
of  disease,  is  a  question  of  high  interest  to  parents  who  are  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  their  oflFspring.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  too  often  over- 
looked by  advocates  for  a  meagre  regimen,  that  a  much  largel: 
proportion  of  animal  food  was  consumed,  by  some  classes  of  so- 
ciety at  least,  formerly,  than  in  our  own  time.  Let  the  breakfast 
of  a  maid  of  honour  in  Elizabeth's  court,  be  contrasted  with  the 
corresponding  meal  of  the  same  description  of  personage  in  ikit 
present  day,  and  then,  until  it  can  be  proved  to  us  that  the  chinch- 
devouring  dames  of  the  period  alluded  to,  were  more  liable  to 
'  constitutional  maladies'  than  our  present  tea-drinking  court  ladies, 
we  shall  take  leave  to  doubt  the  direct  connexion  between  quan- 
tity of  food  and  quantity  of  disease,  in  the  way  that  the  defenders 
of  abstemiousness  suppose. 

Again:  we  are  told  by  sir  John  Fortescue,  who  wrote  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  he  is  setting  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  , 
British  poor  against  those  of  other  nations,  that '  they,'  the  poor, 
'  are  fed  in  great  abundance  with  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fish,  of  which 
they  have  plenty  every  where.'*  And  further,  comparing  one  class 
of  our  fellow  countrymen  with  another,  at  the  present  period, 
where  do  we  find  the  maladies  in  question,  existing  in  the  greatest 
frequency  and  virulence?  Do  we  expect  to  meet  with  cancer,  and 
scrophula,  and  consumption,  and  madness,  among  rustic  labour- 
ers, one  of  whom  takes  as  much  meat  almost  at  a  single  meal,  as 
serves  a  whole  poor  family  in  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns?  Or  do  we  not  rather  look  for  such  diseases  either  among 
the  squalid  and  half-famished  inhabitants  of  such  towns,  where 
vapid  and  merely  stimulating  fare  usurps  the  place  of  solid  suste- 
nance, or  amonp:  the  superior  classes  of  society,  whose  digestive 
organs,  debilitated  by  habits  of  luxury,  seldom  demand  or  admit 
of  much  that  Is  solid  and  supporting? 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  a  due  admix- 
ture of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  (the  proportion  being  greater  on 
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one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  constitutional  temperainents, 
and  external  circumstances,)  is  decidedly  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate diet  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  tempe- 
rate latitudes  especially.  To  the  burning  countries  under  the  equa- 
tor, a  diet  more  decidedly  vegetable,  seems  naore  suitahlej  but  with 
us,  animal  matter  appears  almost  indispensable.  With  respect  to 
quantity,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  great  apprehensions,  so  long 
as  *  a  good  digestion  waits  on  appetite.'  It  is  not  from  the  butcher^ 
but  from  the  cook,  that  we  receive  the  slow  poison  which  often 
preys  upon  the  vitals.  It  is  not  by  the  quantity  or  kuid  of  matter 
which  we  take,  so  much  as  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  furnished, 
and  the  times  at  which  we  take  it,  that  our  frames  become  radi- 
cally impaired. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  obtained  with  respect  to  drink 
also,  in  reference  to  its  supposed  connexion  with  different  diseased 
states.  Ever  since  observations  on  the  ingesta  have  been  method- 
ized into  any  thing  like  system,  water  has  been  an  object  of  minute 
inquiry,  both  as  to  its  chemical  composition  and  its  physical  effects; 
and  no  wonder,  since  it  is  natural  for  mankind  to  attach  u  consi- 
derable effect  to  a  substance  they  are  daily  swallowing.  These  re- 
searches, however,  have  thrown  very  little  light  upon  the  quo  modo 
of  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  fluid  ia' 
question.  There  is,  indeed,  no  small  reason  to  be  altogether  scep- 
tical on  this  point;  for  even  the  maladies  of  particular  climates  and 
places,  attributed  to  the  qualities  of  the  water,  are  much  more 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  other  considerations:  the  goitre,  for 
example,  prevalent  in  some  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  has  been  thought 
to  be  owing  to  the  waters  of  the  place,  but  in  other  districts,  the 
waters  of  which  are  precisely  the  same  in  quality,  the  deformity  is 
not  known.  Gravel  and  stone,  the  subjects  of  our  more  particular 
investigation,  have  likewise  been  ascribed  to  the  impregnations  of 
the  waters  used  by  the  patient;  but,  *'  besides  that  those  concretions 
do  not  answer  to,  any  of  the  known  combinations  of  materials  fi )und 
in  waters,  the  maladies  in  question,  happen  indifferently  to  persons 
living  upon  soft  waters,  as  those  of  the  Thames  or  the  Seine,  or  to 
those,  who  are  the  principal  part  of  their  lives,  in  the  practice  of 
drinking  from  springs  impregnated  with  calcareous  ingredients.' 
In  fact,  there  are  no  well  attested  instances  of  any  specific  effects 
arising  from  the  use  of  any  waters,  if  we  except  those  which  either 
operate  in  the  way  of  temperature,  or  which  contain  sulphureous, 
chalybeate,  or  saline  components,  in  such  measure  as  sensibly  to 
act  upon  the  animal  organization. 

It  is  a  law  of  life,  that  the  more  we  enjoy,  the  more  we  suffer. 
We  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  civilization  and  refinement,  with- 
out being  exposed,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  to  the  physical 
and  moral  evils  which  luxury  brings  in  her  train.  Chronic,  or  con- 
stitutional maladies,  are   among  the  number  of  these  evils,  and 
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theorists  have  erred  in  dissecting  and  analysing  one  supposed 
source  of  evil,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  multitude  of  others. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly 
what  are  the  facts  upon  which  Dr.  Magendie  founds  his  hypothe- 
sis, of  animal  food  being  the  cause  of  calculous  complaints. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Marcet's  work,* 
we  stated,  on  the  authority  of  that  author,  that '  in  hot  climates, 
and  especially  between  the  tropics,  calculous  affections  are  almost 
unknown.'  Now,  in  these  countries  and  climates,  vegetable  aliment 
constitutes  almost  exclusively,  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants* 
This  fact.  Dr.  Magendie  seizes  hold  of  with  avidity,  as  amount- 
ing nearly  to  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  his  argument;  but  it  is 
singularly  unfortunate  for  the  hypothesis,  that  the  nations  of  the 
more  northern  and  of  arctic  regions,  enjoy  an  equal  immunity  from 
this  class  of  disorders,  notwithstanding  that  their  food,  far  from 
consisting  of  vegetable  productions,  is  almost  exclusively,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  made  up  of  animal  matter,  especially  of 
fish.  In  reference  to  a  particular  district  of  our  own  country,  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  Scudamore,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  perso- 
nally observing  the  fact,  that  these  ailments  are  exceedingly  pre- 
valent among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  whose  diet  is  almost  wholly  herbiverous.  Mr.  Cop- 
land Hutchinson  also,  in  a  paper  recently  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  has  proved,  by 
indisputable  documents,  that  sailors  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity 
from  stone  and  gravel;  men  whom  we  all  know  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  suffer  in  other  ways,  from  the  effect  of  living  upon  one 
kind  of  animal  diet,  to  which  they  are  often  under  the  necessity 
of  being  restricted.  We  are  further  told,  by  apparently  a  very 
candid  and  dispassionate  observer,  upon  Dr.  Magendie^s  theory, 
that  •■  he  has  repeatedly  seen  all  the  phenomena  of  gravel  subdued, 
and  the  inordinate  secretion  of  uric  acid  speedily  reduced,  by  per- 
se verence  in  a  diet  consisting  of  plain  animal  foody  sea  biscuit,  rice, 
potato,  and  other  farinaceous  vegetables,  with  a  moderate  allow- 
ance of  white  wine  or  diluted  brandy;  and  from  which,  animal yZzf 
and  oilsy  fruity  salad^  and  other  green  vegetables^  sugar^  hread^ 
pastry,  and  all  alimentary  substances  prone  to  formentation  in  the 
stomachy  have  been  rigorously  excluded.'! 

Dr.  Magendie  further  alleges,  that  animals  whose  food  is  not 
naturally  vegetable,  and  whose  urine  superabounds  with  a  propor- 
tion of  uric  acid,  may  have  the  relative  quantity  of  that  acid  re- 
duced by  confining  them  to  vegetable  diet.  In  this  position  he  is 
in  a  great  measure  correct.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  camiverous  ani- 
mals are  the  only  ones  in  which  uric  concretions  are  detected,  we 
regard  as  the  strongest  point  in  favour  of  our  theorist's  assump- 

*  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  IX.  N.  S.  p.  270. 
f  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  XI.  p.  59. 
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tions.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  these  concretions  are 
never  found  in  a  great  number  of  the  carniverous  tribes  of  animals, 
so  that  something  more  than  the  mere  circumstance  of  food  must 
be  connected  with  a  constitutional  disposition  to  secrete  the  uric 
acid. 

Our  author  cites,  with  much  apparent  triumph,  in  support  of 
his  principle,  the  case  of  an  individual  who  was,  from  the  fluctua- 
tions of  commerce,  repeatedly  subjected  to  considerable  reverses 
of  fortune,  and  who,  during  the  periods  of  his  opulence",  and  the 
corresponding  mode  of  luxurious  living,  was  invariably  subject  to 
gravel  and  gout,  both  which  complaints  as  regularly  left  him  when 
poverty  compelled  him  to  plainer  fare.  This  instance,  however, 
only  proves,  what  had  been  already  sufficiently  substantiated,  that 
the  greater  the  call  made  upon  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs, 
the  greater  is  the  liability  to  derangement  in  the  secretions,  and  in 
the  whole  physical,  we  might  add,  moral  man. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  a  second  objection  against  Dr.  Ma- 
gendie's principles,  on  the  ground  of  the  tendency  they  evince  to 
apply  mere  chemical  laws  to  the  explication  of  vital  phenomena. 
*  Uric  acid,'  says  our  author, '  contains  in  its  composition  a  large- 
proporti(in  of  azote;  animal  food  is  azotic,  and  therefore,  animal 
food  must  favour  the  generation  of  substances  in  which  uric  acid 
abounds.'  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  animal  secretions,  by  no  means  bear  this  regular  pro- 
portion to  the  kind  and  measure  of  the  ingfsta^  and  that  the  very 
essence  of  vital  support  consists  in  the  faculty  possessed  by  the 
living  principle,  of  assimilating  or  converting  aliment  into  a  new 
product.*  That  this  law  has  its  limits,  must  be  conceded;  and  it 
would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  facts,  to  deny  that  several  substances 
taken  into  the  first  passages,  are  afterwards  detected  in  the  secre- 
tions and  emunctories  of  the  body,  almost  unchanged.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  generally  the  case:  the  state  of  the  stomach,  relative 
to  the  integrity  of  its  functions,  has  more  influence  upon  the  se- 
cretions, excretions,  and  exhalations  of  the  body,  than  the  nature 
or  quality  of  the  matter  received  in  the  shape  of  aliment.  Nay, 
the  mind  itself  will  occasionally  operate  a  remarkable  variety  in 
the  particular  referred  to,  without  the  assistance  of  any  material 
agency:  the  hearing  of  unpleasant  news  will  often  impart  a  disa- 
greeable odour  to  a  breath,  which,  but  the  moment  before,  was 
free  from  it;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  Dr.  Magen- 
die's example  of  his  commercial  patient,  the  mental  feelings  inci- 
dent to  his  varied  fortunes,  had  a  conjunctive  influence  with  his 
diet,  in  regulating  his  alternate  subjection  to,  and  immunity  from 

*  It  is  the  same>  tiling"  with  vegetable  life.  '  The  mariDe  plant,  (for  instance,)  thr 
ashes  of  which  form  soda,  if  sown  in  a  box  filled  with  earth,  that  does  not  contain 
a  particle  of  ihat  alkali,  and  moistened  with  distilled  water,  furnishes  it  in"  as 
gfreat  quantity  as  if  tho  plant  had  been  growing"  on  the  borders  of  tlie  sea,  in  a 
soil  always  inundated  by  brackish  or  «alt  water. 
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disease.  Individuals,  suflPering  from  gout  or  gravel,  have  be^ 
known  to  forget  their  complaints  in  the  bustle  and  anxiety  of  con«- 
tcsted  elections,  although  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  they  were 
taking  into  their  stomach  quite  as  large  quantities  of  azotic  ali- 
ment as  the}'  had  before  been  accustomed  to. 

In  noticing  Dr.  Marcet's  work,  wc  stated,  that  while  lithic  or 
uric  acid  concretions  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  usual  form  o{ 
calculous,  a  great  number  of  other  kinds  are  frequently  met  with. 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  unfortunate  for  professor  Magen* 
die's  azotic  hypothesis,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  reluctant  to 
admit  the  fact.  AU  the  calculi,  he  says,  subjected  to  his  own  ex- 
amination, have  consisted  of  uric  acid;  and  the  varieties  detailed; 
by  Wollaston,  Marcet,  and  others,  are  of  exceedingly  rare  occur- 
rence. Are  these  contradictory  statements  to  be  reconciled  by  the 
supposition,  that  in  France,  uric  concretions  are  more  common, 
than  in  this  country?  Or  are  we  to  seek  assistance  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  enigma,  by  recollecting  the  proneness  of  speculatists  to 
make  facts  bend  to  theory? 

Such,  in  brief,  are  Dr.  Magendie's  arguments  for  his  chemical, 
theory  of  calculous  formation,  and  such  are  the  objections  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  His  practice,  however,  we  believe  to  be  better  than 
his  theory;  and  we  have  groat  pleasure  in  referring  to  his  work  for 
some  useful  hints,  both  on  the  dietical  and  khe  medicinal  man- 
agement of  the  complaints  in  question.*  To  regulate  and  simplify 
the  diet,  will  be  found  a  most  important  ingredient  in  our  cura- 
tive or  preventive  indications  in  gravel  and  stone;  and  vegetable^ 
as  being  more  digestible,  and  more  easily  assimilated  by  some 
weak  stomachs,  than  animal  food,  is  often  much  more  appropriate 
fare  for  individuals  subject  to  these  disorders.  '  1  have  often,' 
says  Mr.  Brande,  '  known  a  week's  abstinence  only,  from  animal 
food,  relieve  a  fit  of  uric  gravel,  where  the  alkalies  were  of  little 
avail;  and  in  other  cases,  the  sam'r  plan  has  been  most  successfully 
adopted;  at  th'.-  sunn  tim^,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  flatulency 
and  other  stomach  symptoms  arise  from  the  want  of  usual  animsd 
diet,  mischief  will  in  most  instances  result. 'f 

In  the  paper  from  which  we  have  made  the  above  extract,  arc 
to  be  found  some  very  philosophical  intimations,  and  some  very 
useful  directions  on  the  subject  of  calculous.  Mr.  Brande^  we  feel 
convinced,  has  duly  appreciated  chemical  influences  in  the  ratio* 
nale^  and  treatment  of  the  disorders  under  consideration,  without 
having  failed  to  recognise  the  m(^difications  such  influences  n^ust 
receive  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  regulate  the  phe- 
nomena of  life. 

'  it  is,'  he  bays,  *  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  early  symp- 
toms of  gravel  should  be  carefully  attended  to;  for  we  are  often 

*  An  English  translation  of  it  has  been  published. 
^  f  '  Obise  nations  un  i!ie  MeJico-Chemical  Treatment  of  Calculous  Disorden*^ 
By  \V.  T.  Brande.     Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  Art. 
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able,  with  little  difficulty,  to  check  their  progress,  and  to  form  use- 
ful anticipations  of  the  probable  duration  and  extent  of  the  com- 
plaint.    It  is  in  this  stage,  and  this  only,  that  we  tnay  rationally 
speak  of  solvent  medicines;   and  that  it  is  really  in  our  power  to 
prevent  that  kind  of  accumulation  which  ends  in  stone,  either  of 
the  kidney  or  bladder.'   Mr,  Brande  then  proceeds  to  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  bearing  in  mind,  that  there  are  not  very  often  to  be 
found  more  than  three  varieties  of  gravelly  or  sabulous  deposit: 
there  are,  first,  and  principally,  the  uric  acid;  secondly,  the  phos- 
phate of  lime;  and  thirdly,  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magne- 
sia.   The  two  last  constitute  a  white  sediment  in  the  urine,  while 
the  first,  forms  a  rf*t/ deposit.    Of  the  white,  or  phosphate  calculi, 
acids  are  the  particular  correctives;  while  for  the  red  or  uric  gravel, 
alkalies  prove   the  best  remedies.     Such  is  the  general  principle 
which,  in  the  indications  of  practice,  or  the  institution  of  preven- 
tive measures,  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.     Instances  some- 
times occur,  as,  indeed,  was  before  intimated,  of  persons  taking 
alkaline   medicines,  such  as  magnesia  and  lime,  as  supposed  cor- 
rectives of  gravel,  and  solvents  of  calculous,  which  have  added  to, 
in  place  of  diminishing  the  offending  material,  by  encouraging  the 
deposition  of  fresh  matter.     Soda  water,  for  instance,  not  unfre- 
quently  produces  abundance  of  white  sand, '  which,'  remarks  Mr. 
B.  ^  the  ignorance  of  the  patient,  and  his  medical  attendant,  lead 
them  to  refer  to  the  solvent  power  of  the  medicine  upon  the  stone, 
whereas  great  mischief  is  doing,  by  giving  the  urine  more  than  its 
usual   tendency  to  deposit  the  phosphates,  and  consequently  to 
augment  the  size  of  the  calculus.'    To  counteract,  then,  the  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  this  white  sand,  acid  medicinals  ought 
to  be  employed,  {viz,  the  nitric,  the  sulphuric,  the  muriatic),  which 
often  operate  a  decidedly  beneficial  change  upon  the  urinary  secre- 
tion, in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days.   The  vegetable  acids  also  are 
occasionally  very  serviceable,  and  these  are  especially  adapted  to 
cases  of  disorder  in  children,  in  which  the  white  sand  appears  in 
abundance.    It  is  to  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  both  in  young 
persons,  and  in  individuals  of  a  more  advanced  age,  this  white 
sediment  often  takes  place  as  a  mere  temporary  consequence  and 
indication  of  digestive  derangement;  in  such  cases,  it?  appearance 
ought  not  to  excite  any  alarm  as  to  future  or  permanent  disposi- 
tions. 

As  acids  are  correctives  of  the  white  concretions,  so  are  alkalies 
of  the  red:  and  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  and  ammonia,  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual,  to  be  had  recourse  to, 
as  remedies  for  the  lithic  or  uric  calculi.  Magnesia  possesses  the 
double  advantage  of  being  aperient  as  well  as  alkaline,  and  is  often 
most  conspicuously  serviceable;  but  some  caution  is  requisite  even 
in  the  use  of  this  medicinal,  simple  as  it  may  appear.  Very  mis- 
chievous consequences  have  been  known  to  result  from  its  lodge- 
ment in  the  first  passages,  and  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  there 
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is  also  danger  of  its  encouraging  that  kind  of  deposit  from  the 
urine,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  species  of  the  white  sand.  Oa 
the  alkalies,  both  mild  and  caustic,  and  on  the  question  of  their 
mode  of  operating,  we  have  already  treated  in  analysing  Dr.  Mar- 
cet's  volume. 

We  need  not  recapitulate.  Our  object,  it  will  be  perceived^  has 
been  throughout,  to  guard  against  illegitimate  generalization,  in 
reference  both  to  diet  and  medicinals;  and  to  prevent  the  reveries 
and  abstractions  of  enthusiastic  speculatists  from  gaining  ground, 
to  the  exclusion  of  sober  theory  and  scientific  inference. 

Art.  VII. — Icrland;  or^  The  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island^ 
during  the  years  1814  and  1815.    Containing,  Observations  on 
the  Natural  Phenomena,  History,  Literature,  and  Antiquiues 
of  the  Island;  and  the  Religion,  Character,  Manners,  and  Cus* 
toms  of  its  Inhabitants:  with  an  Introduction  and  Appendix.  By 
Ebcnezer  Henderson,  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  &c.  &c.    Octavo, 
2  vols.  '377  and  412  pages.    Edinburgh,  1818. 
^'^HE  author  of  these  travels  was  not  driven  from  his  home  by 
•■■    that  want  of  employment  from  without,  and  of  resource  firom 
within,  which  has  so  often  excited  a  passion  for  rambling.    The 
allurements  of  pleasure  did  not  tempt  him  to  wander  in  pursuit  of 
luxury  and  fashion,  nor  did  a  taste  for  knowledge  lead  him  to  in* 
dulge,  by  travelling,  in  an  extensive  survey  of  manners,  and  of  the 
works  of  nature  and  art.     He  appears  to  have  been  much  the  man 
of  business,  and,  though  learned,  to  have  given,  comparatively, 
little  of  his  attention  to  any  other  object,  than  that  which  was  the 
occasion  of  his  voyage  to  Iceland.    This  object  was  not  of  a  politi- 
cal or  a  commercial  nature.    Dr.  Henderson  was  sent  as  the  agent 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  order  to  disseminate 
the  sacred  scriptures  in  a  country  which  had  great  need  of  them, 
to  investigate  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  with  respect  to  these 
repositories  of  divine  truths,  and  to  establish  a  Bible  society  among 
the  Icelanders. 

The  author  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  without  a  spirit  of 
liberal  inquiry,  and  has  given  us,  in  his  introduction,  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants.  We  extract  the  description  of  the 
yokuls^  or  ice  mountains,  which  is  peculiarly  interesting. 

^  Celebrated  as  this  island  is,  for  its  volcanoes  and  hot  springs, 
it  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  on  account  of  the  enormous  ice 
mountains  which  occupy  a  vast  portion  of  its  surface.  To  these 
mountains,  the  natives  give  ihe  name  of  yokuls^  which  signify  large 
masses  of  ice.  They  have,  generally,  terreous  and  rocky  moun- 
tains for  their  basis;  and,  in  many  places,  exhibit  magnificent  gla- 
ciers, which  commence  at  a  great  height,  and  run  down,  with  a 
very  rapid  descent,  into  the  plains. 

'  Though  covered  with  coats  of  ice  of  immense  thickness,  when 
the  internal  parts  of  the  mountains  become  ignited,  the  mass  of  ice. 
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or  indurated  snow,  is  cracked  and  rent  by  the  explosion  which 
ensues;  a  great  quantity  of  it  is  melted  by  the  flames,  or  the  exun- 
dations  of  hot  water;  and  whole  fields  of  ice  are  sometimes  de- 
posited on  the  neighbouring  plains.  ^  Some  of  these  yokuls  are  re- 
markable for  their  vacillation;  not  remaining  in  a  settled  position, 
but  moving  forwards,  and  receding  again,  at  certain  indefinite 
periods. 

Iceland,  we  are  informed  by  the  author,  was  discovered  by  Nad- 
doda,  a  Norwegian  pirate,  about  the  year  860.  It  was  visited  in 
864,  by  Gardar  Ivafarson,  a  Swede,  who  called  it  Gardarsholm^  or 
the  island  of  Gardar.  It  is  recorded  that  Floki,  another  celebrated 
pirate,  incited  by  the  favourable  accounts  given  by  Gardar,  made 
use  of  a  singular  expedient  to  assist  him  in  finding  out  the  island. 
On  his  voyage,  probably  when  he  supposed  himself  not  far  distant 
from  the  object  of  his  search,  he  let  loose  three  ravens,  one  of 
whom  bent  its  course  to  Faroe,  at  which  Floki  had  touched, 
another  returned  to  the  ship,  but  the  third,  flew  towards  the  island, 
and  thus  supplied  to  the  navigator,  his  want  of  a  compass.  But 
this  expedition  did  not  prosper;  for  Floki,  too  much  occupied  in 
fishing,  neglected  his  harvest;  and,  during  the  following  winter, 
the  cattle  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  died.  After  a  further 
stay  of  about  eighteen  months,  this  navigator  returned  to  Norway. 

A  permanent  settlement  was,  at  last  effected,  A.  D.  874,  and 
the  colonization  of  the  country  was  assisted  by  the  tyranny  exer- 
cised by  Harald  Harfagra,  over  the  Norwegians. 

After  remaining  republicans  for  three  hundred  and  thirty -three 
years,  the  Icelanders  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Norway,  and  since 
1387,  have  been  subject  to  Denmark. 

The  author  has  advanced  the  position  supported  by  particular 
narratives  in  the  Icelandick  history,  that  the  Icelanders  were  the 
discoverers  of  America;  and  has  asserted  that  this  took  place  in 
1CX)1. 

It  is  the  opinion  that  Iceland  was,  formerly,  much  more  popu- 
lous than  at  present.  The  author  has  related  that,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  an  epidemic  disease,  called  the  black  death,  produced  a 
fatal  result  to  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants;  and  in  the  years 
1707  and  1708,  sixteen  thousand  persons  died  of  the  small-pox. 
In  1801,  the  population,  we  are  told,  was  forty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seven,  and  that  it  is  calculated,  three  thousand  have 
been  added  since  that  time. 

Dr.  Henderson  describes  the  general  temper  of  the  Icelanders 
in  the  following  terms. 

'  It  has  been  said,  that  in  general,  the  Icelanders  are  of  a  sullen 
and  melancholy  disposition;  but,  after  paying  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  their  appearance  and  habits,  I  must  pronounce  the  state- 
ment inaccurate,  and  one  which  could  only  have  been  made  by 
those  who  have  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  that  people.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  degree  of  cheerfulness 
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and  vivacity  which  I  found  to  prevail  amongst  them,  and  that,  not 
unfrtquently,  under  circumstances  of  considerable  external  depres- 
sion and  want.  Their  predominant  character  is  that  of  unsuspect- 
ing frankness,  pious  contentment,  and  a  steady  liveliness  of  tem- 
perament, combined  with  a  strength  of  intellect,  and  acuteness  of 
mind,  s^dom  tobe  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
have  also  been  noted  for  the  almost  unconquerable  attachment 
which  they  feel  to  their  native  island.  With  all  their  privations, 
and  exposed  as  they  are,  to  numerous  dangers  from  the  operation 
of  physical  causes,  they  live  under  the  practical  influence  of  one 
of  their  common  proverbs:  "  Iceland  is  the  best  land  on  which  the 
sun  shines."' 

Christianity  began  to  be  prevalent  in  Iceland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  1551,  the  protestant  doctrines  were 
universally  inculcated.  The  author  gives  great  praise  io  the  Ice- 
landic k  clergy,  for  their  faithful  attention  to  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  their  stations,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their 
salaries  obliges  them  to  devote  much  of  their  time  to  their  farms. 

We  dismiss  the  author's  introduction,  and  enter  upon  his  jour- 
nal, from  which  we  make  the  following  extract: 

'  The  first  view  wc  obtained  of  Iceland,  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th  of  July,  1814.  At  the  distance'of  forty  miles,  we  could 
discover  some  of  the  ice  mountains  towering  to  an  immense  height 
in  the  horizon,  surrounded  below  with  clouds,  and  completely 
covered  with  snow.  From  about  the  middle  of  the  highest,  a  black 
rugged  ridge  commenced,  which  continued  to  dip  gradually  to- 
wards the  west,  till  it  was  intercepted  l)y  two  small  conical  snow 
capped  mountains,  that  bore  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  su- 
gar loaves.  When  the  tediousness  of  the  voyage  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, an  allowance  will  easily  be  made,  for  my  attaching  the 
idea  of  beauty  to  those  masses  of  perennial  snow,  notwithstanding 
the  revolting  presentiment  of  cold,  which  necessarily  forced  itself 
into  my  mind.' 

Having  received  a  welcome  reception,  both  from  private  indi- 
viduals and  from  the  constituted  authorities,  at  Ruykiavik,  which  is 
the  chief  mercantile  establishment  on  the  island,  our  author  prepared 
himself  for  the  adventurous  task  of  a  journey  through  the  interior 
to  the  northern  coast,  intending  to  return  by  the  western  shore. 

After  a  picture  of  Icelandick  travelling,  of  the  rugged  tracts  of 
lava,  which  seem  to  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
island,  and  of  that  hospitality  with  which  our  traveller  appears  to 
have  been  uniformly  welcomed  in  his  journey,  we  are  presented 
with  the  following  account  of  a  great  natural  curiosity. 

'  The  track  we  followed,  led  us,  all  at  once,  to  the  brink  of  the 
frightful  chasm  called  Almannagia^  where  the  solid  masses  of  burnt 
reck  have  been  disrupted,  so  as  to  form  a  fissure,  or  gap,  not  less 
'han  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep,  in  many  places  nearly  of  the 
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same  width,  and  about  three  miles  in  length.  At  first  sight,  the 
stupendous  precipices  inspired  us  with  a  certain  degree  of  terror, 
whii  h,  however,  soon  left  us;  and  we  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  in 
surveying  the  deep  chasms,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  main 
one,  almost  below  our  feet.  On  the  west  side  of  the  rent,  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  southern  termination,  it  is  met  by  another 
opening,  pkrtially  filled  with  large  masses  of  broken  rock,  down 
which  the  traveller  must  resolve  to  proceed.  Binding  up  the  bri- 
dles of  our  horses,  we  made  them  descend  before  ^us.  while  we 
contemplated  with  surprise,  the  undaunted  nimbleness  with  which 
they  leaped  from  one  step  of  this  natural  staircase  to  another.  In  our 
own  descent,  it  was  not  without  impressions  of  fear,  that  we  viewed 
the  immensely  huge  pieces  of  rock  that  projected  from  the  sides 
of  the  chasm,  almost  overhead,  and  which  appeared  to  be  but  slen- 
derly attached  to  the  precipice.  When  we  arrived  at  the  bottom, 
we  found  ourselves  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  green;  and  after 
stopping  once  more,  to  admire  the  wild  and  rugged  grandeur  of. 
the  scenery,  we  again  mounted  our  steeds,  and  reaching  a  pass  in 
the  eastern  cliffs,  which  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  are 
considerably  lower,  we  made  our  egress  with  the  utmost  ease.' 

Our  traveller  soon  encountered  some  of  the  hot  springs,  which 
form  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  curiosities  of  Iceland,  and  he 
expatiates,  with  considerable  enthusiasm,  on  the  mingled  richness 
and  wildness  of  the  landscape,  which,  on  one  occasion,  met  his 
view.  Indeed,  the  union  of  summer  and  winter,  which  character- 
ized the  scene,  was  well  c^olculated  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tor with  delightful  emotions. 

We  now  approach,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works 
of  nature.  This  is  the  geijsers^  or  principal  boiling  fountains  of 
Iceland.  They  have  attracted  the  attention,  and  been  described 
by  the  pens  of  many  travellers,  among  whose  accounts,  that  of 
Dr.  Henderson  is  not  the  least  interesting,  and  is,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  Though  surrounded  by  a  great  multiplicity  of  boiling  springs, 
and  steaming  apertures,  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  which,  far 
exceeded  any  thing  we  had  ever  seen  before;  we  felt  at  no  loss  in 
determining  on  which  of  them  to  feast  our  wondering  eyes,  and 
bestow  the  primary  moments  of  astonished  contemplation.  Near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  tract,  rose  a  large  circular  mound, 
formed  by  the  depositions  of  the  fountain,  justly  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  the  gt  eat  geyser^  from  the  middle  of  which,  a- 
great  degree  of  evaporation  was  visible.  Ascending  the  rampart, 
we  had  the  spacious  basin  at  our  feet,  more  than  half  filled  with 
the  most  beautiful,  hot,  crystalline  water,  which  was  but  just 
moved  by  a  gentle  ebullition,  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  steam, 
from  a  cylindrical  pipe,  or  funnel,  in  the  centre.  This  pipe,  I  as- 
certained by  admeasurement,  to  be  seventy-eight  feet  of  perpen* 
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dicular  depth;  its  diameter  is,  in  general,  from  eight  to  ten  feet, 
but  near  the  mouth,  it  gradually  widens,  and  opens,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, into  the  basin,  the  inside  of  which,  exhibits. a  whitish 
surface,  which  has  been  rendered  almost  perfectly  smooth  by  the 
incessant  action  of  the  boiling  water.  The  diameter  ot  the  basin 
is  fifty-six  feet,  in  one  direction,  and  forty-six  in  another;  and 
when  full,  it  measures  about  four  feet  in  depth,  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  to  the  commencement  of  the  pipe.  The  borders  of 
the  basin,  which  form  the  highest  part  of  the  mound,  are  very 
irregular,  owing  to  the  various  accretions  of  the  deposited  sub- 
stances; and  at  two  places,  are  small  channels,  equally  polished 
with  the  interior  of  the  basin,  through  which  the  water  makes  its 
escape,  when  it  has  been  filled  to  the  margin.  The  declivity  of 
the  mound  is  rapid  at  first,  especially  on  the  northwest  side,  but 
instantly  begins  to  slope  more  gradually,  and  the  depositions  are 
spread  all  around,  to  different  distances,  the  least  of  which  is  near 

a  hundred  feet. 

#  *  #     -        #  #  #  # 

*  Twenty-five  minutes  past  nine,  as  I  returned  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hill,  1  heard  reports,  which  were  both  louder  and  more 
numerous  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  exactly  resembled  the 
distant  discharge  of  a~  park  of  artillery.    Concluding  from  these 
circumstances,  that  the  long  expected  wonders  were  about  to  com- 
mence, I  ran  to  the  mound,  which  shook  violently  under  my  feet, 
and  I  had  scarcely  time  to  look  into  the  basin,  when  the  fountain 
exploded,  and  instantly  compelled  me  to  retire  to  a  respectful  dis- 
tance on  the  windward  side.  The  water  rushed  up  out  of  the  pipe 
with  amazing  velocity,  and  was  projected  by  irregular  jets  into 
the  atmosphere,  surrounded  by  immense  volumes  of  steam,  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  hid  the  column  from  the  view.   The  first  four 
or  five  jets  were  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  height;  these  were  followed  by  one  about  fifty  feet,  which 
was  succeeded  by  two  or  three,  considerably  lower;  after  which, 
came  the  last,  exceeding  all  the  rest  in  splendor,  which  rose  at  least 
to  the  height  of  seventy  feet.   The  large  stones,  which  we  had  pre- 
viously thrown  into  the  pipe,  were  ejaculated  to  a  great  height,  . 
especially  one,  which  was  thrown  much  higher  than  the  water.  On 
the  propulsion  of  the  jets,  they  lifted  up  the  water  in  the  basin, 
nearest  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and 
a  half;  and  on  the  falling  of  the  column,  it  not  only  caused  the 
basin  to  overflow  at  the  usual  channels,  but  forced  the  water  over 
the  highest  part  of  the  brim,  behind  which  I  was  standing.    The 
great  body  of  the  column,  (at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter,)  rose  per- 
pendicularly, but  was  divided  into  a  number  of  the  most  superb 
curvated  ramifications;  and  several  smaller  spoutings  were  severed 
from  it,  and  projected  in  oblique  directions,  to  the  no  small  dan- 
ger of  the  spectator,  who  is  apt  to  get  scalded  ere  he  is  aware,  by 
the  falling  jet.' 
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The  author,  next  morning,  saw  an  eruption  of  the  new  geyser, 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  strokr^  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and 
from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high.  The  longest  eruption  of  these  foun- 
tains, witnessed  by  Dr.  Henderson,  continued  for  eight  minutes 
and  ten  seconds. 

We  accompany  our  author  from  the  geysers  to  the  northern  coast 
of  Iceland,  not  without  some  sympathizing  sentiments  at  the  hard- 
ships which  he  endured,  and  admiration  at  the  composed  fortitude 
with  which  they  were  borne  and  surmounted.  The  interior  of  the 
island  exhibits  a  dreary  and  uninhabited  tract,  composed  of  icy 
and  volcanic  mountains,  mingled  with  tracts  of  sand  and  lava, 
and  affording  only  small  spots  of  verdure  at  the  stations,  which,  in 
one  instance,  are  fifty  miles  apart.  We  compassionate  our  travel- 
ler in  his  entrance  on  the  desert,  and  share  in  the  cheerfuhiess 
which  animated  him  on  beholding,  after  a  dreary  journey  from  a 
mountain,  the  valley  of  Eyafiord,  which  he  thus  describes: 

*  The  change  in  the  prospect  was  indescribably  delightful.  The 
green  grass  with  which  the  valley  was  richly  clad,  the  beautiful 
river  by  which  it  was  intersected,  the  cottages  which  lay  scattered 
on  both  sides,  and  the  sheep  and  lambs  which  were  grazing  in 
every  direction,  and  which,  from  their  distance  below  us,  appeared 
only  as  small  specks;  these  circumstances,  combined  with  the  height 
of  the  mountains  that  boldly  facdd  each  other,  and  then  sloped 
gently  down  into  the  valley,  proved  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  eye, 
which,  for  four  days,  had  scarcely  beheld  a  tuft  of  grass;  or,  in- 
deed, any  thing  but  stones  and  snow.' 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  Icelanders  are  far  from  being  invit- 
ing, as  they  are  low,  poorly  finished  and  dirty. 

On  his  arrival  on  the  northern  coast,  our  traveller  altered  his 
plan  of  returning  to  Reykiavik,  by  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
and  determined  to  proceed  by  the  eastern  and  southern  divisions. 
Previous,  however,  to  executing  this  determination,  he  made  a 
short  excursion  to  the  west.  On  this  tour,  we  find  him  paying  a 
visit  to  a  poet,  who  had  translated  Milton  into  the  Icelandick 
tongue. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  many  dangers  to  which 
the  Icelanders  are  subject: 

'  One  of  the  principal  inconveniences  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valleys,  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  are  exposed,  is  what  they 
call  the  scrida^  or  the  falling  of  part  of  the  surface  of  the  moun- 
tains, into  the  valley  below.  It  generally  begins  high  up,  by  the 
disruption  of  a  cliff,  or  the  loosening  of  the  earth  after  rain,  which, 
accumulating  fresh  strength,  and  receiving  new  accessions  as  it 
proceeds,  spreads  wider  and  wider,  and  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
hurls  every  thing  before  it,  into  the  middle  of  the  plain.' 

On  his  return  from  Holurn,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  where  a  printing  press  was  established  in  the  sixteenth 
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century,  from  which  issued  three  editions  of  the  Icelandick  scrip- 
tuu  s  Ilr.  Henderson  commenced  his  return  to  Reykiavik.  In  the 
course  of  his  progress,  we  find  him  passing  a  salmon  fishery,  and 
crossing  a  ferry,  at  which  it  was  necessary  to  swim  the  horses. 
He  was  furnished  with  a  tent,  which  he  pitched  almost  every  night, 
prefcring  it  to  the  accommodation  which  the  houses  could  afford. 
His  attenti(»n  was  attracted  by  the  hot  springs  of  Reykiaverf,  the 
princi|)al  of  which  are  three  in  number.  Th^:  basin  of  the  largest 
is  about  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter,  the  pipe,  about  ten,  and  of 
no  great  depth.  The  fountain  is  adorned  with  incrustations  and 
other  siliceous  depositions,  similar  to  those  at  the  geysers.  It  only 
jets  in  tempestuous  weather,  when  the  eruptions  are  said  to  be 
both  lofty  and  frequent;  but  our  author  witnessed  an  ebullition  of 
about  a  foot  in  height,  which  produced  an  overflow  of  the  basin, 
and  lasted  about  half  a  minute.  Another  of  these  springs,  instead 
of  alternate  states  of  quiet  and  eruption,  boils  continually  and  fu- 
riously; its  pipe  is  about  fourteen  feet  deep.  The  third,  the  pipe 
of  which  is  al>out  eight  feet  in  diameter,  combines  in  its  operation, 
the  spouting  and  boiling  of  the  other  two.  Its  jets  take  place  every 
five  or  six  minutes,  and  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-feet  high. 

On  his  way  to  Reykiaplid,  our  traveller  passed  near  Theiandd' 
daU  or.  The  Failei/  of  Silence^  so  called  from  its  having  been  for- 
merly inhabited,  but  depopulated  by  the  plague.  We  trace  him 
over  lava,  with  its  craters;  rivers  with  their  cascades,  and  through 
a  desert  called  i?/yt;fl^s-,9a/2fl/l3r,  consisting  entirely  of  sand,  pumice, 
and  other  volcanic  substances.  He  also  crosses,  several  times,  a 
stream  of  lava,  one  of  those  which  issued  from  the  neighbounng 
mountains  of  Leishnukr  and  Krabla,  between  the  years  l7iJ4  and 
1 730.  At  this  period,  three  farms  were  destroyed,  and  the  molten 
stream  advancing  into  the  lake  Mijvator^  formed  several  small 
islands,  and  destroyed  the  fish.  This  lake  derives  its  name  from 
the  remarkable  swarms  of  gnats  by  which  it  is  infested,  the  bite  of 
which  is  extremely  painful. 

On  the  border  of  the  lake,  our  traveller  met  with  a  respectable 
family  removing,  on  horseback,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  miles  to  the  south.  To  females,  this  journey  must  have 
been  terrible,  and  a  distressing  accident  which  had  occurred  on 
the  morning  when  these  travellers  reached  Dr.  Henderson's  tent, 
of  a  cliild  of  two  years  old,  breaking  its  thigh,  at  a  great  distance 
from  surgical  aid,  in  being  dropped  from  the  horse  by  its  attend- 
ant, may  illustrate  the  hardships  which  they  underwent. 

Our  author,  proceeding  on  his  journey,  passed  the  vapour  hath^ 
a  low  rude  building  of  lava,  raised  over  a  rrevice,  through  which 
a  quantity  of  steam  issues.  Soon  after,  he  arrived  at  the  sulphur 
mines,  which  have  been  dug  by  the  peasants,  in  an  irregular  and 
prodigal  manner.  The  beds  of  sulphur  are  thick,  and  covered  only 
with  a  thin  crust  Near  thiSc  mines  are  situated  twelve  large 
•:aidrons  of  boiling  mud,  the  action  of  which,  attended  by  roaring. 
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splashing,  and  the  ascent  of  vast  columns  of  dense  steam,  the  au- 
thor describes  as  truly  terrific.  On  partially  ascending  the  moun- 
tain Krabla^  the  author  had  a  view  of  a  circular  pool,  of  black 
liquid  matter,  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference;  IVom 
the  centre  of  which,  a  column  of  the  same  substance,  about  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  was  ejected  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  surrounded 
by  smoke,  and  with  a  loud  thundering  noise.  Leaving  this  moun- 
tain, he  visited  Hrafhtinnufial,  or  the  Obsidian  mountain,  so  called 
from  its  abounding  in  obsidian,  or  the  Icelandick  agate,  of  which 
our  traveller  selected  such  specimens  as  he  could  conveniently 
carry. 

In  crossing  a  river  in  this  neighbourhood,  which,  like  many 
others  in  Iceland,  proceeds  from  a  yokul,  or  ice-field,  the  author 
encountered  considerable  danger.  He  was  afterwards  benighted 
in  a  desert,  six  miles  in  extent,  where,  not  being  able  to  discern 
the  path,  he  was  carried  on  safely  by  the  instinct  of  his  horses, 
until  stopped  by  a  steep  elevation,  which  on  examination,  proved 
to  be  the  farm  house  of  Grimstad,  which  was  the  limit  of  his  day's 
journey. 

In  calculating  time,  our  traveller  informs  us  that  the  Icelanders 
make  use  of  the  natural  horizon,  which  they  divide  into  eight 
points,  consisting  of  the  peaks  or  projections  of  mountains;  or,  in 
the  absence  of  these,  of  pyramids  of  stones,  erected  on  the  cor- 
responding heights. 

More  than  once,  our  author  passes  his  encomium  on  Icelandick 
manners,  particularly  where  they  are  not  corrupted  by  intercourse 
with  strangers. X  He  describes  the  inhabitants  as  moral,  religious, 
cheerful,  contented,  and  hospitable.  Much  simplicity  appears  to 
prevail  among  them,  together  with  a  degree  of  information  in  the 
peasants,  quite  remarkable,  and  superior  to  what  is  generally  ob- 
served in  that  class.  1  he  intemperance  which  was  sometimes  ob- 
servable formerly,  has  been  checked  by  the  high  price  of  spirituous 
liquors;  and,  to  use  the  expression  of  an  Icelandick  clergyman, 
'  their  poverty  is  the  bulwark  of  their  happiness.'  It  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  testimony  founded  on  daily  observation,  of  the  effect  of 
so  simple  a  state  of  society,  in  promoting  virtue;  but,  at  ihe  same 
time,  these  remarks  carry  with  them  a  sevete  reflection  on  the  man- 
ners of  a  majority  of  those  communities  to  whom  Providence  has 
allotted  abundant  temporal  blessings. 

We  notice,  in  perusing  our  author's  narrative,  that  in  the  parish 
of  Hof,  containing  upwards  ol  four  hundred  souls,  there  was  only 
one  parishioner  more  than  eight  years  of  age,  who  could  not  read, 
and  this  individual  was  prevented  by  a  natural  infirmity. 

Following  our  traveller,  we  behold  him  now  cheered  by  the 
prospect  of  fine  meadows;  now  crossing  a  deep  river,  by  a  slight 
and  partially  decayed  bridge,  thrown  from  one  precipice  to  another; 
now  perplexed  in  fording  a  stream,  and  now  tracing  a  resemblance 
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between  the  mountain  peaks  and  the  turrets  of  Edinburgh  castle, 
or  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 

•  At  the  factor}'  of  Diupavog,  the  most  southerly  harbour  on  the 
east  coast,  the  author  met  with  a  pretty  volummous  circulating 
library,  which  the  zeal  of  the  proprietor  has  prompted  him  to  es- 
tablish, for  the  accommodation  of  such  as  may  wish  to  cultivate 
different  branches  of  science. 

'1  he  following  is  an  interesting  account  of  some  mineralogical 
curiosities: 

'  At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  factory,  we  came 
to  a  long  irregular  range  of  cliffs,  where  the  shore, "  eat  into  caverns 
by  the  restless  wave,"  exposed  "  the  place  of  stones,"  and  disclosed 
to  the  ravished  eye,  some  of  the  most  unparalleled  beauties  of  the 
mineral  kingdom.  In  the  hard  rock,  were  numerous  and  widely 
diversified  crystallizations  of  quartz;  but  what  particularly  attract- 
ed my  attention,  was  the  zeolite,  or  star  stone,  so  called  from  the 
beautiful  shining  rays  of  crystal,  which  all  divirge  from  a  common 
ci-iitre,  and  terminate  in  a  pyramidal  form.  It  was  imbedded  in 
argillaceous  earth,  and  on  this  account,  is  easily  dug  out;  but  was 
so  exceedingly  brittle,  of  itself,  that  it  could  hardly  bear  the  re- 
moval of  the  clay.  Of  this  mineral,  I  mi  t  with  many  beautiful 
varieties.  Some  of  these  stars  contain  four  sided  rays,  or  bars  of 
crystals,  nearly  as  fine  as  hairs,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference;  others  consist  of  bars 
near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  and  three  or  four  inches 
in  length,  while  others  are  found  in  the  shape  of  a  goose's  egg,  but 
twice  as  large,  which,  on  being  broken,  present  a  flat  surface,  con- 
sisting, at  one  end,  of  a  white,  and  white  bluish  substance,  re- 
sembling cornelian,  and  at  the  other,  of  beautiful  bars  of  white 
crystal,  that  lie  close  together,  like  pillars  in  a  bed  of  basalt.  These 
last  are  covered  with  a  thin  coat,  of  a  light  green  colour,  in  which, 
in  various  places,  small  prominences  appear,  consisting  of  a  green- 
ish loose  grained  substance.  At  the  same  place  I  found  some  small 
light  stones,  externally  of  the  same  colour;  but  on  being  broken, 
they  discovered  a  beautiful  shining  substance,  which  I  take  to  be 
calcareous  spar.  Chalcedonies  and  red  jasper  also  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  though  most  of  the  European  cabinets  have 
been  stocked  with  specimens  from  this  place,  in  the  selection  of 
which,  the  greatest  waste  has  been  made;  it  still  contains  inex- 
haustible treasures,  and  would  richly  repay  the  toils  of  the  natu- 
ralist, who  spent  a  summer  here  in  mineralogical  researches.' 

After  proceeding  some  distance  further,  the  author  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  large  masses  of  columnar  rocks,  which  he 
compares  to  the  remains  of  Grecian  architecture. 

'  The  pillars  were  piled  one  above  another,  with  the  most  perfect 
exactness,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  entire  semicircle.  They 
stand  quite  perpendicular;  some  of  the  division^  may  be  about  four 
feet  in  length,  but  in  general,  they  appeared  to  be  from  two  to 
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three  feet.  The  most  of  them  were  six-sided;  a  considerable  num* 
ber  had  five,  and  some  seven  sides.  Finding  that  such  fragments 
as  had  been  thrown  down,  were  mostly  all  concave,  at  the  one  , 
end,  and  convex  at  the  other,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  their  origi- 
nal position,  and  climbed  up  amongst  the  broken  pillars,  when  I 
discovered  that  they  were  all  concave  at  the  upper  end;  and  the 
excavation  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  hollowed,  according  to  the 
convexity  of  the  lower  end  of  the  joint  that  had  stood  upon  it.' 
The  colour  of  some  of  the  yokuls  is  thus  described: 

*  In  the  upper  regions,  they  appear  to  consist  of  the  purest  vir- 
gin snow;  about  the  middle,  they  become  blackish,  owing,  I  sup* 
pose,  to  the  admixture  of  sand  and  dust  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains;  and  a  considerable  way  around  the  edge,  they  assume  a 
jbeautiful  green  tint,  which,  reflecting  the  beams  of  the  sun,  pro** 
duces  the  most  brilliant  effect.' 

We  are  furnished  with  a  description  of  a  moving  ice  mountain, 
called  the  Breidamark  yokul^  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  fifteen 
in  breadth,  and  having  an  extreme  height  of  about  four  hunrdred 
ieet.  Its  progress  towards  the  sea,  appeared  from  its  covering  the 
tracks  made  in  the  sand  by  travellers  the  preceding  year.  The 
author  observed,  that  one  which  had  been  made  only  eight  days 
previous  to  his  arrival,  was  already  invaded  by  the  ice. 

Our  poor  traveller,  in  passing  a  river  called  the  Tokulsa  a  Bret" 
damerkursandj  was  in  imminent  danger.  He  describes  its  tumul- 
tuous roar,  and  the  height  of  its  breakers,  to  have  been  tremen- 
dous; and  avers,  that  nothing  but  a  confidence  in  the  Divine  pro- 
tection, which  seems  to  have  been  his  support  in  every  danger, 
emboldened  him  to  encounter  its  fury.  The  boiling  and  raving  of 
the  stream,  whose  impetuous  current  was  obstructed  by  shoals  of 
ice,  the  washing  of  the  loose  stones  hurled  against  one  another  at 
the  bottom,  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  produced  by  masses  of  ice, 
stopped  in  their  course  by  large  stones,  the  baggage  horses  being 
swung  round  by  the  flood,  when  the  water  rose  against  their  sides, 
and  our  author's  riding.horse  throwing  himself  Suddenly  again&t 
the  stream  to  avoid  being  carried  away,  were  circumstances  which, 
when  united,  were  well  calculated  to  intimidate.  It  is  in  scenes  like 
these,  that  the  mind  relinquishes,  for  the  moment,  that  practical 
atheism  in  which  the  gentrrality  of  mankind  love  to  indulge,  and 
which  opposes,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  a  resistance 
too  generally  successful,  to  all  serious  and  permanent  impressions 
of  religion. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  generosity  was  experienced  by  our 
author,  from  an  Icelandick  peasant,  who  exchanged  a  strong  fresh 
horse  for  one  of  Dr.  Henderson's  lean  ones,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  behind,  without  expecting  any  money  for  the  exchange. 
This  is  a  custom  of  the  country,  called  hesta-kaup^  and  is  esteemed 
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a  duty  of  hospitality  towards  travellers  who  may  need  such  as- 
sistance. 

We  meet,  soon  after,  with  a  farmer  famous  for  his  attachment 
to  ancient  Scandanavian  literature,  and  who  owned  more  than  a 
hundred  sagas  or  legends. 

We  have  also  an  account  of  a  dreadful  exundation  of  the  vol- 
cano Or  of  a  ^  which,  in  the  year  1727  poured  down  such  torrents  of 
hot  water,  as  to  destroy,  according  to  one  estimate,  six  hundred « 
sheep,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses,  besides  carrying  away' 
two  women  and  a  boy. 

We  notice  the  account  of  the  alternate  progressive  and  retro- 
grade motion,  at  certain  periods,  of  the  southern  Skeidera  yokul^ 
which  on  these  occasions  is  known  to  recede  more  than  half  a 
mile.  Our  author  observed,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  eighths 
of  a  mile  from  the  present  margin  of  the  yokulj  a  number  of  infe- 
rior heights  that  had  been  left  on  its  regress  in  1812,  which  was 
the  last  time,  previous  to  his  visit,  that  it  had  been  observed  to  be 
in  motion. 

The  following  picture  exhibits  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  scenes 
of  desolation  and  danger  in  which  our  traveller  has  wandered  so 
long. 

'  The  two  subdivisions  of  SkaftafelPs  syssel  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Gnupsootn^  and  the  traveller,  on  passing  that 
boundar}',  leaves  the  regions  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  and  enters 
a  tract,  which,  though  greatly  defaced  by  the  terrible  convulsions 
of  nature  to  which  the  last  century  was  witness  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, still  exhibits  ample  specimens  of  that  beauty  and  fertility,  for 
which  it  has  been  renowned*  The  northern  Skeidera  and  Skaptar 
yokula  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  back  from  the  farms,  and  the 
low  flat  hills  which  occupy  the  intermediate  space,  while  they 
screen  the  inhabitants  from  the  cold  northern  blasts  of  winter,  af- 
ford their  flocks  and  herds  a  pretty  luxuriant  pasturage.  The  nu- 
merous cottages  that  line  the  base  of  the  hills;  the  rich  vegetation 
which  clothes  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  declivity;  and  the  beautiful 
basaltick  pillars  appearing  among  the  clifl's  above,  the  tops  of  which 
arc  met  by  the  descending  heath,  all  combine  to  render  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lida  and  FUotshverfi  the  most  delightful  of  any  in  Iceland,^ 

In  the  year  1783,  an  eruption  of  the  Skaptar  volcano^  produced, 
according  to  two  accounts  published  by  chief  justice  Stephenson 
through  its  immediate  effects,  and  by  the  famine  and  other  mise- 
ries which  it  caused,  a  loss,  in  two  years,  of  9,336  persons,  28,000 
horses,  11,461  head  of  cattle,  and  190,488  sheep.  'The  extreme 
length  of  the  torrent  of  lava,  says  our  author,  is  about  fifty  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  low  country,  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
miles;  its  height  in  the  level  country  does  not  exceed  a  hundred 
feet,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  channel  of  the  river  Skapta,  it  is 
not  less  than  six  hundred  feet  high.'  These  dimensions  are  taken 
by  our  author,  from  chief  justice  Stephenson's  description  of  the 
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eruption  of  1783,  altered  according  to  Mr.  Paulson's  M,  S.  The 
great  distance  to  which  its  minor  effects  extended  appears  from 
the  following  extract.  '  The  quantity  of  ashes,  brimstone,  &c, 
thrown  up  into  the  atmosphere,  was  so  great,  that  nearly  the  whole 
European  horizon  was  enveloped  in  obscurity.  Salso -sulphureous 
rains  fell  in  several  countries  of  the  north.  In  the  Faroe  islands, 
the  ground  was,  at  times,  almost  entirely  covered  with  sand,  ashes 
and  pumice;  and  luminous  meteors,  were  observed  in  England, 
Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent.* 

A  living  scene  of  human  misery  soon  succeeds  to  the  black  and 
melancholy  aspect  of  the  lava,  and  is  thus  depicted: 

'  A  little  to  the  west  of  this  place,  {Sida^  we  came  to  Hoy  land 
hospital,  one  of  the  four  establishments  existing  on  the  island,  for 
the  reception  of  incurable  lepers,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  that  loathsome  disease,  so  particularly  described  in 
the  Levitical  code;  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  composition  of 
one  of  the  most  sublime  pieces  of  Hebrew  poetry,  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  sacred  volume.  Two  females  were,  at  this  time,  in 
the  hospital,  the  one  about  thirty,  and  the  other  upwards  of  fifty 
years  of  age.  The  latter  of  these  objects  exhibited  the  most  mise- 
rable spectacle  I  ever  beheld.  Her  face  and  hands  were  swelled 
to  a  frightful  degree,  and  full  of  livid  red  sores,  or  blotches,  be- 
tween which  appeared  scars,  or  rents,  resembling  cuts  in  a  high 
state  of  inflammation.  The  other  seemed  to  be  afflicted  with  a 
less  malignant  species  of  the  same  malady:  for,  though  her  face 
was  also  swelled,  no  pustules  appeared;  but  the  skin  was  covered 
with  whitish  glossy  scales,  and,  in  some  places,  intersected  by 
reddish  streaks,  which  are,  most  probably,  a  disposition  to  wrin- 
kles. They  were  both  sitting  in  the  door  of  the  Lazar-house,  and 
the  deepest  melancholy  seemed  depicted  in  their  looks.' 

Our  author  meets  in  his  progress,  with  an  Icelandick  gentleman, 
Mr.  I  vend  Paulson,  a  surgeon  by  profession,  whose  researches  in- 
to the  natural  history  of  the  island  have  been  extensive  and  valu- 
able. 

In  crossing  the  Hafursa,  a  river  swollen  by  the  rain,  our  au- 
thor's guide  and  his  horse,  together  with  the  baggage  horses,  were 
carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream,  and  narrowly  escap- 
ed destruction.  Dr.  Henderson  himself,  attempted  to  follow,  but 
was  obliged  to  return,  and  to  pass  the  night,  which  was  rainy,  alone, 
and  unsheltered  on  the  mountain.  His  imagination  was  occupied 
in  this  situation,  by  the  romantic  strains  of  Ossian,  and  the  more 
placid  images  of  the  bard  of  the  Seasons. 

*  In  one  sense,  says  he,  I  <:ould  say  with  Colma,  It  is  night.  I 
am  alone;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the 
mountain.  The  torrent  pours  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives  me 
from  the  rain;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds!  But  I  could  also  with 
a  nobler  propriety,  adopt  the  effusions  of  Thomson: 
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•'  Tis  nought  to  me; 


Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
In  the  void  waste,  as  in  the  city  full. 
And  where  he  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy.' 

Our  author  soon  encountered  another  river,  whose  mighty  Wa- 
ters, bursting  from  the  bowels  of  the  yokul  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, hastened,  with  resistless  fury,  down  the  sloping  descent,  to 
the  ocean  which  received  them  at  no  great  distance*  He  escaped, 
but  complains  that  the  traveller  is  apt  to  become  giddy,  in  passing 
these  rivers,  and  that  sometimes  persons  thus  affected  have  fallen 
from  their  horses,  and  perished.  Two  travellers,  passing  a  few 
days  after,  were  carried  away,  one  of  whom  was  never  more  seen, 
and  the  other  was  found,  almost  half-dead,  on  a  sand  bank  in  the 
stream. 

Our  author  was  entertained,  in  his  ride,  by  the  conversation  of 
a  peasant,  who  gave  him  a  long  detail  of  events  which  occurred 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  asked 
several  questions  relative  to  the  Thames,  Tay,  Forth,  &c. 

We  accompany  him  within  view  of  Mount  Hekla^  the  appear- 
ance of  which  is  described  as  not  equalling  his  expectations,  and 
of  which,  he  informs  us  there  have  been  twenty-three  eruptions, 
since  the  occupation  of  the  island.  He  gives  the  following  ac^ 
count  of  part  of  the  neighbouring  region, 

'  The  surrounding  country  was  formerly  inhabited  almost  close 
to  the  mountain,  and  is  said  to  huve  been  uncommonly  beautiful 
and  fertile;  but  the  successive  inundations  of  lava  have  entombed 
the  farms;  and  the  verdant  meadows  have  been  almost  entireljr 
covered  with  sand  and  pumice/ 

After  passing  a  number  of  volcanic  chimnies,  formed  of  lava 
strongly  vitrified,  of  a  colour  varying  from  black  to  a  light  green« 
and  some  of  which  are  occupied  as  sheep  pens,  our  author  reached 
Reykiavik  after  an  absence  of  fifty-eight  days,  and  a  journey  of 
mon.    han  twelve  hundred  miles. 

Dr.  Henderson  passed  the  winter  of  1814-15,  at  Reykiavik,  and 
describes  the  climate  as  milder  than  that  of  Denmark  at  the  same 
season  in  the  preceding  year,  and  as  temperate  as  any  he  had  ex- 
perienced either  in  Denmark  or  Sweden.  The  lowest  degree  of 
Fahrenheit  was  4^  30'  above  zero,  and  the  atmosphere  was  rather 
clear  and  serene  than  misty.  This  winter  was  unusually  mode- 
rate, and  very  different  from  that  of  the  year  1348,  when  the  sea 
was  formed  into  a  solid  mass  around  the  whole  coast.  The  float- 
ing ice  from  Greenland  which  sometimes  gathers  in  different  quar- 
ters increases  the  cold  in  Iceland,  and  proves  unfriendly  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants*  The  aurora  borealis  is  seen  from  this 
island  in  great  brilliancy  and  grandeur.  Those  which  our  author 
witnessed  were  gent-rally  of  a  dunnish  yellow,  often  varied  by 
tints  of  red  and  green,  and  when  they  are  remarkably  vivid,  they 
are  attended  by  a  crackling  noise,  resembling  that  produced  by 
electric  friction. 
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The  fishing  season  lasts  from  the  3rd  of  February  till  the  12th. 
of  May;  the  principal  fish  caught  is  the  cod,  which  is  generally 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  a  chief  article  of  food  and  commerce. 

The  gathering  of  the  Ik  hen  Islandtcus^  or  Iceland  moss,  hay- 
making, manuring,  and  the  care  of  the  cattle  and  sheep,  form  parts 
of  i  ural  labour. 

On  the  winter  nights,  one  of  the  family  generally  reads  in  a 
saga  or  legend,  to  others  who  are  occupied  at  their  work.  Edu- 
cation is  generally  carried  on  at  home,  there  being  but  a  single 
school  on  the  Island.  This  seminary  is  situated  at  Bessastad, 
near  Reykiavik,  and  contains  twenty- five  scholars. 

On  the  approach  of  the  summer  of  1815,  the  author  prepared 
to  traverse  those  parts  of  the  island,  which  he  had  not  visited  in 
his  former  journey.  On  the  I6th  of  May  he  set  off  from  Reykia- 
vik, on  an  excursion  to  the  western  part  of  Iceland. 

Near  Flatey^  our  author  visited  one  of  the  haunts  of  the  eider 
ducks,  the  nests  of  which  he  found  scattered  in  great  profusion. 
The  male,  on  his  approach,  became  alarmed,  and  plunged  into  the 
water,  but  the  females  were  remarkably  tame,  some  of  them  only 
retreating  a  yard  or  two,  and  others  suiFerinp:  him  to  stroke  them 
on  the  nest.  It  is  from  the  nests  that  the  fine  down  is  collected, 
which  the  bird  plucks  from  its  breast  to  line  them.  As  soon  as  the 
Icelanders  observe  the  first  eggs  to  be  laid  they  rob  the  nest  of  its 
down,  which  the  duck  replaces;  a  second  or  third  spoliation  thea 
takes  place,  but,  if  the  nests  be  stripped  more  than  twice,  the  birds 
generally  begin  to  leave  the  place. 

The  female  of  this  bird  teaches  her  young  to  swim  by  carrying 
them  out,  on  her  back,  some  distance  in  the  water,  and  then  div- 
ing, and  leaving  them  to  their  own  exertions. 

On  the  island  of  Hergilsey,  which  our  author  afterwards  visit- 
ed, he  found  it  difficult,  in  watching  on  the  heights,  to  avoid  tramp- 
ling on  the  nests  of  the  eider  ducks. 

Coffee,  which  wa^  a  beverage  frequently  presented  to  him,  is, 
he  informs  us,  used  rather  too  profusely  in  the  west  of  Iceland. 

We  find  him  having  for  a  temporary  travelling  companion,  a 
young  man,  who,  though  he  had  never  been  at  any  school,  had 
read  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Testament,  several  books  of  the 
Iliad,  and  a  number  of  the  Latin  classicks. 

He  also  meets,  in  a  clergyman,  with  the  translator  of  several  of 
Gellert's  poems,  and  of  Pope's  Messiah. 

A  long  patriarchal  beard,  generally  of  fair  hair,  distinguishes 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  districts. 

Our  author  notices  among  the  people  the  custom  of  making  a 
turn  to  the  right,  when  it  would  be  niore  convenient  to  turn  to  the 
left;  and  he  traces  this  custom  to  the  ancient  Grecian  superstition 
which  considered  the  left  hand  side  as  unlucky,  and  of  evil  omen. 

The  surturbrand^  or  mineralised  wood,  is  one  of  the  natural 
curiosities  of  Iceland.     Dr.  Henderson  found  it,  on  one  occasion, 
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deposited,  on  the  side  of  a  cleft,  in  four  layers,  from  a  foot  and  a 
halt'  to  three  feet  thick,  and  about  thirty  yards  in  length.  The 
roost  perfect  is  of  a  jet  black,  and  exhibits,  in  its  knots,  roots,  and 
the  annual  circles  observable  in  the  ends  of  the  trunks,  or  branch- 
es, plain  marks  of  its  ligneous  origin.  The  author  favours  the 
opinion  of  its  being  timber  drifted  to  the  coast.  One  of  the  strata 
of  the  cleft  was  composed  of  a  bed  of  schistus,  consisting  of  leaves 
closely  pressed  together,  and  mixed  with  a  fine  alluvial  clay.  The 
siirtnrbrahd  is  sometimes  manufactured  by  the  Icelanders  into  fur- 
niture, but  is  only  adapted  to  their  damp  houses,  as  it  cracks  and 
splits  whin  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire  or  the  sun. 

The  timber  which  drifts  on  shore  forms  an  article  of  considera- 
ble value  to  the  Icelander,  as  it  supplies  the  want  of  those  forests 
which  are  said  to  have  formerly  existed  on  the  island,  but  which 
are  now  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  Bitruhals^  lies  a  valley  in  which 
are  situated  the  Alokollshaugar^  composed  of  several  banks  and 
eminences,  abounding  in  excellent  porcelain  earth. 

Our  author  enjoyed,  from  a  mountain  the  spectacle  of  beholding 
the  sun,  at  midnight,  continue  stationary  for  about  half  an  hour,  a 
little  above  the  horizon,  and  then  commence  his  ascent. 

Dr.  Henderson  gives  us  an  account  of  Snorro  Sturluson,  an  emi- 
nent Icelandick  chieftain  who  flourished  in  the  close  of  the  twelfth, 
and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  twice 
supreme  magistrate,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  learning,  but  was 
turbulent,  aspiring,  and  avaricious.  Our  traveller  visited  Reyk- 
holt,  a  farm  which  was  at  one  period  the  abode  of  Snorro,  having 
been  at  that  time  surrounded  with  a  fortification;  and  used  a  hot 
bath  which  was  con;  tructed,  wiih  great  ingenuity,  by  the  ancient 
chief. 

In  the  progreso  oi  his  journey,  the  author  meets  with  an  aged 
Icelandick  clergyman,  who  though  receiving  an  annual  salary  of 
only  about  twenty- seven  dollars,  money  of  the  United  States,  had 
found  time,  after  attaining  his  sixtieth  year,  to  acquire  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

The  Icelanders  are  accustomed  to  prepare  towards  the  end  of 
June,  every  year,  for  their  journey  to  the  particular  factory,  to 
which  they  resort  fur  trade.  Reykiavik  is  the  most  frequented,  as 
it  presents  the  liberty  of  choice  among  several  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, between  which  there  is  also  a  dtgree  of  competition. 
Sometimes,  the  natives  unite  in  a  caravan  ot  sixty  or  seventy  hor- 
ses, and  encamp  in  the  vicinity  of  Reykiavik,  until  they  have  made 
tht  ir  arrangements  as  to  the  sale  of  their  commodities.  They  have 
suffered  niuch  from  monopolies  and  other  injurious  restrictions  on 
tratie,  but  these  are  now  in  some  measure  removed. 

Our  author  succe^.ded,  on  his  return  from  his  second  excursion 
to  Reykiavik,  in  inducing  the  diocesan  synod,  together  with  two 
respectable  lay  inhabitants,  to  enter  into  a  resolution  for  the  purpose 
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of  establishing  a  bible  society  of  Iceland.  On  information  being 
received  of  the  formation  of  this  society,  by  the  committee  of  the 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society,  they  voted  a  donation  of  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  in  favour  of  the  infant  institution. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  Dr.  Henderson  set  out  on  a  third  journey, 
from  Reykiavik,  to  the  north.  He  relates  a  surprising  instance  of 
sagacity  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Olanson,  a  learned 
Icelander,  of  a  species  of  mouse,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  beaver,  and  which  he  assures  his  readers  was  authen- 
ticated by  the  testimony  of  two  eye-witnesses  of  unquestionable 
veracity.  These  mice  are  sometimes  obliged  to  cross  rivers  in 
search  of  berries,  and  contrive  the  following  method  of  transporting 
their  supplies.  The  party,  which  consists  of  from  six  to  ten,  select 
a  piece  of  a  light  substance,  well  calculated  to  bear  their  weight, 
in  the  centre  of  which  they  place  the  berries  they  have  collected, 
and  seating  themselves  around  the  heap,  with  their  heads  together, 
and  their  tails,  which  serve  for  rudders,  in  the  water,  they  float 
across  the  stream. 

Dr.  Henderson  enumerates  many  earthquakes  .which  have  oc- 
curred in  Iceland,  at  different  periods  of  its  history,  and  which 
have  occasioned  considerable  destruction  both  to  life  and  property. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1815,  our  author  left  Iceland,  with  very 
favourable  impressions  of  its  inhabitants,  and  with  the  satisfaction 
of  having  accomplished  the  important  objects  of  his  visit. 

He  has  given  us  an  appendix,  consisting  of  three  numbers,  the. 
first  of  which  contains  a  historical  view  of  the  translation  and  dif-. 
ferent  editions  of  the  Icelandick  scriptures,  the  second  is  a  poem 
of  thanks  addressed  by  Sira  Jon  Thorlakson,  the  translator  of 
Milton,  to  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  Society,  together  with  a 
Latin  translation,  and  an  English  imitation;  and  the  third  is  a  dis- 
quisition on  Icelandick  poetry. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Abbot  of 
Thyckvala  monastery,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  Iceland,  compo- 
sed a  work  intitled,  *"  Stiom,'  *  Government,'  or  '  Directions,'  and 
comprising  the  substance  of  the  Old  Testament  History,  mingled, 
however,  w*ith  much  extraneous  matter. 

The  first  Icelandick  New  Testament,  was  printed,  in  large  duo- 
decimo, in  the  year  1540.  In  the  year  1584,  Gudbrand  Thorlak- 
son, bishop  of  Holum,  caused  the  whole  of  the  Bible  to  be  print- 
ed. The  edition  of  the  Bible  which  the  author  was  employed  in 
distributing,  was  printed  at  Copenhagen  almost  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  Society,  and  consisted  of 
five  thousand  copies. 

The  famous  Icelandick  '  Edda,'  consists  of  two  parts,  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  composed  of  thirty-eight  poems  said  to  have  been 
principally  collected  by  Samund  Frode  a  learned  priest;  the  latter 
comprises  the  rules  of  Icelandick  prosody,  and  was  written,  in 
part,  by  the  famous  Snorro  Sturluson. 
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The  principal  feature  of  Icelandick  versification,  is  its  allitera^ 
lion;  it  admits  of  rhyme,  and  the  lines  in  the  specimens  introduc- 
ed by  Dr.  Henderson,  are  generally  short.  Snorro  enumerates  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  species  of  versification,  which,  however,  arc 
all  reducible  to  four  classes. 

We  dismiss  these  volumes  with  the  expression  of  the  satisfac- 
tion we  have  derived  from  their  perusal,  and  of  the  wish,  which 
has  already  been  intimated  from  one  of  our  presses,  that  they 
might  be  diffused,  in  this  country,  by  an  American  edition. 

Art.  VIII. — An  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain 
respecting  the  United  States  of  America.  Part  first,  containing 
an  historical  oudine  of  their  merits  and  wrongs  as  Colonies, 
and  strictures  upon  the  calumnies  of  the  British  writers.  By 
Robert  Walsh,  Jr. 

A  CENTURY  and  a  half  ago  when  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the 
■^  English  republic  had  begun  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
people  of  Europe,  and  to  awaken  the  fears  of  those  interested  in  the 
support  of  monarchical  establishments,  the  expedient  was  adopted 
by  the  latter,  of  aspersing  the  reputation  of  that  democracy  upon 
which  their  arms  had  previously  been  ineffectual.  The  press,  that 
powerful  weapon,  whose  efficacy  was  now  first  felt,  was  employ- 
ed 
ed 

kings. 

both  from  the  genius  of  the  author  and  the  style  of  the  composi- 
tion, was  the  celebrated  work  of  Salmasius,  who  beside  his  great 
learning  is  said  to  have  possessed  an  extraordinary  talent  for  scur- 
rility.* A  qualification  which  probably  led  to  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Court-Libeller,  and  in  which  none  of  his  successors  in 
that  station  appear  to  have  been  deficient.  To  support  the  cause  of 
Charles  the  second,  by  whom  he  was  hired  for  the  undertaking,  he 
attacked  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  English  republicans 
with  a  force  and  virulence  of  invective  that  can  only  be  paralleled 
in  the  present  age.  The  task  of  replying  to  this  assailant  tiras  un- 
dertaken by  Milton.  In  his  '  Defensio  pro  populo' Anglicano,' 
he  ovei  threw  the  arguments  and  refuted  the  aspersions  of  this 
pensioned  libeller,  and  retorted  with  so  keen  a  satire  upon  him 
and  his  cause,  that  shame  and  mortification  are  said  to  have  brought 
him  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  British  reviewers  are  probably  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
their  unfortunate  predecessor,  and  we  have  no  idea  that  the  mas- 
terly exposure  of  their  falsehoods  and  inconsistencies  which  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Walsh  will  affect,  in  the  smallest  degree,  their 

*  '  Tliis  prince  of  scholars,'  says  Bishop  Ncwion  *  seemed  to  have  erected 
his  throne  upon  a  heap  of  stones,  that  he  might  have  thera  at  hand  to  throw €(t 
OTery  one's  head  that  passed  by.'     Lifr  of  Miitrni. 
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peace  of  mind.  But  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Europe 
we  think  this  powerful  work  will  make  an  impression  as  general 
and  lasting  as  that '  noble  task'  of  Milton  of  which  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  "  all  Europe  rung  from  side  to  side,"  The  circum- 
stances and  temper  of  those  times  indeed  bear  a  considerable  analo- 
gy with  the  present.  It  is  true  we  did  not  make  war  against  the 
person  of  a  king,  but  we  took  the  liberty  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  fetters  of  a  monarchy,  and  our  experiment  in  republican- 
ism has  so  far  been  attended  with  signal  success.  This  fact  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  much  of  the  ill  treatment  we  have 
received  from  European  writers.  Government  is  a  business  by 
which  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  human  race  get  their  bread. 
Those  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  pursuing  it  in  a  certain 
routine,  are  sure  to  look  with  ill  will  upon  any  new  establishment 
by  which  labour  and  expense  are  saved.  Now  *  a  republic,'  as 
Milton  observes,  *is  the  most  frugal  of  all  governments,  for  the 
trappings  of  a  monarchy  might  set  up  an  ordinary  commonwealth.' 
All  the  adherents  of  monarchies  are  therefore  interested  in  crying 
down  republics.  Nothing,  they  know,  can  be  more  fatal  to  their 
prospects  than  the  gener^  extension  of  that  system  of  frugality  in 
paying  public  officers  which  no  other  than  a  republican  government 
can  enforce.  When  therefore  direct  means  of  violence  fail,  they 
have  recourse  to  the  measure  of  vilifying  and  traducing.  For  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  support  of  the  people  in  an  age  where 
public  opinion  is  of  importance,  they  exaggerate  the  defects  of  a 
republic,  conceal  its  virtues,  and  take  every  opportunity  to  throw 
ridicule  and  opprobrium  upon  its  members.  The  letter  of  Mith- 
ridates  to  the  king  of  the  Parthians  in  which  he  flouted  the  origin 
of  the  Romans  and  charged  them  with  aiming  at  the  subversion  of 
all  kingdoms,  and  with  contempt  of  every  thing  sacred  or  civil, 
seems  to  have  been  the  text  book  of  monarchical  writers  in  suc- 
ceeding times.  Republicans  have  no  similar  reasons  for  becoming 
the  assailants  in  a  war  of  words  and  obloquy.  Their  institutions 
are  sufficiently  conformable  to  the  natural  disposition  of  mankind, 
to  require  no  factitious  support.  They  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
libelling  other  forms  of  governments  or  the  people  who  choose  to 
live  under  them. 

We  are  probably  no  favourites  at  any  court,  and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  we  are  not.  But  in  England  ill  will  to  this  country, 
which  in  the  rest  of  Europe  probably  exists  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  palace,  seems  to  have  spread  its  roots  in  every  quarter.  We 
have  the  authority  of  all  their  political  writers  for  the  fact  that  the 
war  against  our  independence  was  popular  with  a  great  majority 
of  all  classes.  From  the  king  to  the  pauper,  and  from  Dr.  John- 
son to  the  newspaper  hack,  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the 
young  nation  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  parliamentary  ora- 
tors, the  subjects  of  dislike  and  hostility.  The  pressure  of  taxes 
and  the  final  conviction  of  the  folly  of  prosecuting  the  contest 
VOL.  xiv.  60 
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when  no  prospect  of  success  remained,  led  to  a  change  of  senti- 
ment in  England,  which  no  affection  for  us  as  kinsmen  had  been 
able  to  produce.  We  have  the  express  assertion  too  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  that '  the  Americans  are  not  popular  in  England,' 
and  when  Dr.  Johnson  exclaimed  that  he  could  love  all  mankind, 
except  an  American,  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  no  small  portion  of 
the  English.  It  is  unnecessary  however  to  quote  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject when  the  pages  of  British  history,  abound  with  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  every  measure  of  their  government  by  which  it  put  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  rights  or  feelings  of  America,  received  the  gene- 
ral approbation  of  the  people.  No  system  indeed  was  ever  mark- 
ed in  more  legible  characters  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  to- 
wards her  American  colonies.  Indifference  and  neglect  while 
they  were  struggling  with  the  hardships  of  a  new  settlement, 
oppression  and  monopoly  when  there  was  any  thing  to  be  g;uned 
by  oppressing  and  monopolizing,  and  opprobrium  and  vitupera- 
tion, when  it  was  no  longer  in  her  power  to  use  more  open  wea- 
pons. Time  which  generally  softens  animosities  appears  to  add 
new  vigour  to  this  unaccountable  spirit  of  hostility.  Every 
breeze  wafts  over  to  us  some  new  libel  more  scurrilous  than  its 
predecessors,  and  the  ^  thin  partitions,  by  which  we  formerly  dis- 
tinguished the  animosity  of  the  whigs  of  England  from  that  of 
the  tories,  becomes  every  day  less  discernible.  Since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  European  war  both  the  number  and  virulence  of 
our  assailants,  have  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree.  The  labour 
and  talent  that  were  formerly  engaged  in  the  regular  warfare  of 
the  press  against  France  being  now  in  some  measure  out  of  em- 
ployment, have  probably  turned  their  arms  against  us,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  peace  which  has  made  pirates  and  buccaneers 
of  the  disbanded  military,  had  let  loose  an  irregular  gang  of  ma- 
rauders upon  our  character  and  fame.  As  a  nation  we  have  been 
charged  with  mental  incapacity  and  moral  profligacy,  with  irreli- 
gion  and  fanaticism,  with  political  ambition,  and  public  corrup- 
tion, and  in  a  word  with  faults,  deficiencies,  and  crimes  of  which 
did  we  possess  but  a  tithe  we  should  justly  deserve  to  be  ^  a  re- 
proach and  a  byword,  a  taunt  and  a  curse,  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.' 

The  hostility  of  the  British  writers  to  this  country  seems  gene- 
rally admitted,  and  there  are  few  we  believe  of  our  countrymen, 
whose  national  feelings  have  not  been  wounded  by  their  wanton 
and  unprovoked  calumnies.  But  the  propriety  of  noticing  their 
accusations,  has  been  questioned  by  some,  who  have  contended 
that  the  opinions  of  travellers  and  their  reviewers  make  little  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind,  and  that  to  answer  them  will  be  to 
give  them  currency  and  notoriety,  and  to  perpetuate  feelings  of 
hostility  between  two  nations  who  ought  to  entertain  no  other  sen- 
timents for  each  other  than  those  of  kindness  and  good  will. 
These  ideas  are  we  think  derived  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
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subject.     It  might  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection 
to  borrow  the  words  of  Milton:     '  If  these  antagonists  of  ours 
who  have  thus  chosen  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  state 
had  published  the  same  things  here^  no  man  would  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  return  an  answer  to  them,  but  would  partly  des- 
pise them  as  common,  and  exploded  over  and  over  again,  and 
partly  abhor  them  as  sordid  and  tyrannical  maxims  not  to  be 
endured  by  the  meanest  of  slaves.     But  since  they  have  given 
them  a  considerable  bulk  and  dispersed  them  among  foreigners, 
who  are  altogether  ignorant  of  our  affairs  and  constitution,  it  is 
fit  that  they   who  mistake  them  should  be  better  informed,  and 
that  they  who  are  so  very  forward  to  speak  ill  of  others,  should 
be  treated  in  their  own  kind.' — '  Nature  and  laws  would  be  in  an 
ill  case,  if  slavery  should  find  what  to  say  for   itself,  and  liberty 
be  mute;  and  if  kings  should  find   men  to  plead  for  them,   and 
republics  should  not  be   able  to  find  advocates.     And  it  were  a 
deplorable  thing  indeed,  if  the  reason  mankind  is  endued  with- 
all,  and  which  is  the   gift  of  God,  should  not  furnish  more  argu- 
ments for  men's  preservation,  for  their  deliverence,  and  as  much 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear,  for  making  them  equal  with 
one  another,  than  for  their  oppression  and  ruin  under  the  domi- 
neering power  of  a  single  person.'    Were  it  true  in  point  of  fact 
that  the  elaborate  productions  of  our  assailants,  are  held  in  little 
estimation  in  Europe,  silence  would  undoubtedly  be  the  course 
prescribed  both  by  our  dignity  and  interest.     Had,  for  instance 
libels  on  our  history  or  manners  been  confined  to  the  pages  of 
Parkinson,  or  Janson,  or  Ash,  the  leaden  genius  of  these  authors 
would  have  carried  them  down  to  oblivion  without  requiring  any 
effort  on  our  part  to  accelerate  their  progress.     But  when  they 
are  found  in  a  book  extensively  read  and   quoted   like  that   of 
Fearon,  and  professing  to  be  written  by  an  advocate  of  republican 
principles,  as  that  author  held  himself  out,  when  they  are  embodi- 
ed in  the  splendid  poetry  of  Moore,  and  stamped  with  the   au- 
thority of  the  most  celebrated   literary  journals,  they    assume  a 
form  and  substance,  which  we  ought  by  no   means  to  despise. 
No  periodical  journals  have   probably  ever  had  a  more  extended 
circulation  than  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.      It   is 
not  in  the  British  islands  alone,  or  in  the  United  States,  that  they 
find  admirers.     They  are  read  with  interest  in  every  part  of  the 
reading  world.  From  the  ability  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
ducted, the  masterly  disquisitions  on  science   and  literature,  with 
which   their    pages    have    abounded,    their    opinions    have    been 
looked  upon  as  oracular  in  England,  and  are  received  with  the 
highest  respect  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Spectator,  no  productions  of  a  similar  nature  have  commanded   a 
greater  share  of  public  attention,  or  exercised   a  more  controlling 
influence  over  the  public  mind.  When  it  is  considered  too  that  the 
contributors  are  not  merely  celebrated  as  periodical  essayists,  but 
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distinguished  as  poets,  orators  and  statesmen,  when  we  find  such 
men  as  Walter  Scott,  Southey,  Jeffrey,  Playfair  and  Brougham,  in 
the  ranks  of  our  assailants,  we  must  at  once  be  convinced,  that 
their  opinions  are  not  proper  subjects  for  contempt.     Now,  these 
two  great  journals,  differing  from  each  other  in  almost  every  other 
point,  unite  in  one  subject,  the  misrepresentation  and  slander  of 
this   countr)'.     Till  within  a  few  years  their  notice  of  us  wasr 
confined  to  a  passing  •sarcasm  upon  our  republican  simplicity  and 
literaiy  deficiencies.     But  of  late  it  is  difficult  to  open  a  num- 
ber of  either  journal,  without  finding  its  pages  sullied  with  the 
marks  of  a  bitter  and  unsparing  animosity.     Nor  are  these  cflfu- 
sions  of  malevolence  and  dislike  confined  to  articles  expressly 
treating   of  American  concerns.     In  the  midst  of  a  grave  dis- 
cussion  of  a    question   of  morals,   or    of  an    able   article    on 
political    economy,   the    American   reader   is   often    startled   by 
finding  some   sneer  or  invective  against  his  country.     It  is  im- 
possible that  this  system  should  fail  of  producing  some  effect. 
The  reiteration  of  calumny   upon  calumny,  of  line   upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept,  must  in  the  end  affect  the  opinions 
and  dispositions  of  the  people  of  £urope  towards  us,  unless  some 
steps  are  taken  to  counteract  the  poison.     In    England,  where 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  pre-existing  disposition  to  receive 
the  contagion,  the  mischief  is  done  already.     No  American  can 
be  long  in  that  country  without  being  sensible  that  he  is  breath- 
ing an  air  contaminated  by  the  slander  of  his  nation.     Surely 
then  it  becomes  American  writers  to  efface  the  stigma  cast  upon 
us.     We  are  a  young  nation,  and  have  yet  to  place  our  character 
on  an  elevation  too  exalted  to  be  reached  by  the  shafts  of  malice. 
A  true  regard  for  our  dignity  requires,  we  conceive,  not  a  for- 
ward  zeal,   to   vindicate  ourselves  at  every  insinuation,  but  a 
plain  and  manly  exposition  of  the  character  of  our  history  when 
assailed  from  a  quarter  to  which  mankind  are  in  the  habit  of 
paying  respect.     National  animosities,  the  prolific  source  of  wars 
and   misery,  are,    we   freely   admit,  anxiously  to  be  depreca1;ed« 
But  we  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  necessarily  to  follow  from 
such  a  review  of  our  institutions  and   manners,  as   will   place 
them  distinctly  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  nations.     If  the  people  of  England  possess  that 
magnanimity  and  virtue  which  they  have  attributed  to  themselves, 
and  for  which  we  in  this  country  have  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  them  credit,  they  will  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  a  vindication  of 
the  character  of  their  '  kinsmen,'   and  find  in  it  new  motives  for 
friendship  and   esteem.     If  however  feelings  of  national  dislike 
must  unavoidably  be   sharpened  by  acts  of  self  defence  on  our 
part,  let  the  blame  fall  on  those  whose  unprovoked  calumnies  led 
to  them;  and  if  in  the   course  of  vindication  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  veil  which  charity  has  hitherto  drawn  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  land  of  Milton  and  Sydney,  it  may  operate  as  a 
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suitable  lesson  to  future  libellers,  and  thus  perhaps  put  am  end  to 
this  war  of  words  into  which  it  is  evident  our  writers  have  reluc- 
tantly entered. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
important  work  which  has  led  to  the  preceding  remarks.     It  was 
originally  the  intention  of  the  author,  as  we  are  informed  in  his 
preface'  to  prepare  a  survey  of  the  institutions  and  resources  of  the 
American  republic,  and  of  the  real   character  and   condition  of 
the  American  people,'     But  the  delay  incident  to  the  collection 
of  the  necessary  facts  produced  a  change  in   his  plan,   and   he 
resolved  to  make  up  in  the  interval,  '  a  preliminar}'  volume  which 
should  embrace  a  review  of  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  towards  this  country,   from   the  earliest   period,   and  a 
collateral  retaliation^  for  her  continued  injustice  and  invective,' 
The  work,  it  is  added,  *  is  not  offered  as  a  digested  book,  but  as 
a  series  of  notes  and  illustrations;  and  it  cotild  not  be  other  froiti 
the  shortness  of  the  time  within  which  it  has  been  composed.' 
With  all  proper  allowance  on  this  account  we  think  that  a  better 
arrangement  of  the   materials   might  have   been   adopted.     The 
preface  contains  much  that  ought  to  have  been  embodied  in  the 
work,  and  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated,  is  not,  we 
conceive,  the  most  lucid.     The  book  opens  with  '  the  political  and 
mercantile  jealousy  of  Great  Britain.'     We  then  pass  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  and  wrongs  of  the  colonists,  and  from  that 
again  to  *  the  commercial  obligations  of  Great  Britain.'     This  is 
followed  by  a  section  on   the  '  Dispositions  from  the    peace    of 
1763,'  and  we  are  then  led  at  once  to  the  '  Hostility  of  the  British 
Reviews,'  which,  with  considerations    on  slavery  and   the   slave 
trade,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  volume.     An  important  in- 
terval, that  from  the  peace  of  1783,  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent  century,  is  left  almost  untouched,  not  we  presume  through 
want  of  materials,  for  what  part  of  our  national  life  has  escaped  the 
invective  of  our  transatlantic  brethren?     It  would  have  conduced 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  readers  if  a  table  of  contents  or  an 
index  of  the  subjects  discussed  had  been  added,     for  want  of 
them,  those  who  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  the  many 
valuable  facts  here  collected  will  find  themselves  greatly  at  a  loss. 
These  are  considerations  however  which  *  melt  into  thin   air,' 
when  put  in  comparison  with  the  substantial  merits  of  the   book, 
with  its  excellence  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  or  its  value  as 
a  triumphant   vindication    of  this    abused  and    insulted    country. 
The  reputation  which  Mr.  Walsh  has  already   acquired  by  his 
former  admirable  compositions  will  receive  no  diminution  from 
the  present  production.     Short  as  the  time  was   within  which   it 
was  composed,  its  strong  but  graceful  st}^le,  the  force  and  cL  ar- 
ness  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  solid  foundation   of  authentic    facts 
by  which  it  is  supported,  recommend  it  as  a  model  for  future  writers. 
The   American  reader  will  be  proud  to  find  that  it  is   in  every 
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respect  a  contrast  to  the  noisy  and  illogical  effusions  of  the  trans- 
atlantic critics.  For,  here  is  no  idle  and  unmeaning  declamation, 
none  of  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  an  empty  patriotism,  and  no 
attempt  to  build  a  theory  of  slander  and  defamation  on  the  evi- 
dence of  obscure  or  corrupt  witnesses.  The  facts  with  which  the 
book  abounds,  are  from  authorities  which  our  calumniators  will 
be  the  last  to  question,  as  they  are  chiefly  English,  and  the  con- 
clusions resulting  from  them,  such  as  the  most  prejudiced  midds 
cannot  fail  to  admit.  In  laying  open  to  view  some  of  the  deformi- 
ties of  British  morals,  the  author  has  evidently  been  actuated  by 
no  malicious  spirit,  he  has  *"  touched  their  sores  and  blotches'  with 
a  very  gentle  hand,  and  it  will  probably  be  the  fault  of  their  own 
writers,  if  the  people  of  that  country  are  hereafter  compelled  to 
swallow  a  deeper  draught  of  the  cup  of  retribution. 

Thf  diilerent  subjects  discussed  by  Mr.  Walsh  may  be  natural- 
ly di\  idcd  into  two  parts.  Those  which  relate  to  the  disposition 
aiid  conduct  of  the  British  nation  prior  to  our  revolution,  and 
those  which  are  connected  with  the  hostility  of  British  writers 
since  that  period.  We  are  compelled  by  the  want  of  sufEcient  time 
to  do  justice  to  the  whole  to  confine  ourselves  in  the  present  num- 
ber to  ihe  first  of  these  parts. 

The  oppressive  and  alienating  system  pursued  towards  their 
North  American  colonies*  by  the  British  nation,  whether  under 

*  The  treatment  of  Ireland  at  this  time  and  for  half  a  century  previous,  £Dnns 
a  curious  counterpart  to  our  colonial  oppressions.  The  following  extract  from 
the  writings  of  a  distinguished  tory  and  zealous  partizan  of  the  government,  the 
celebrated  W  alter  Scott,  shows  this  part  of  Irish  history  in  a  strong  light. 

*■  England,  whose  councils  have  been  sometimes  too  easily  swayed  by  a  narrow- 
souled  and  short  sighted  mercantile  interest,  availed  herself  of  the  unhappy  state 
of  the  bisler  kingdom  to  degrade  her  into  a  subdued  province  instead  of  streng^- 
cning  the  empire  by  elevating  her  into  an  integral  part.  Tlie  power  of  legis- 
lating for  Ireland  was  assumed  by  the  English  Parliament  though  contrary  to 
principle  and  precedent;  and  it  was  so  exercised  as  to  fetter,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  render  it  subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon 
that  of  England.  The  statutes  of  10th  and  11th  William  3d.  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  all  woollen  g-oods,  excepting  into  England  and  Wales,  and  thus  at 
once  ruined  the  woollen  manufactories  of  Ireland,  worth  upwards  of  an  annual 
million,  and  drove  the  staplers  into  a  smuggling  trade  with  France,  by  which 
the  Irish  wool  was  exported  to  that  country  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  mano&o- 
tures  recently  established  in  Picardy.  Ireland  did  not  want  patriots  to  state 
these  grievances.  Molyneux  the  friend  of  Locke,  and  of  Liberty,  publisl^ed  ia 
1698,  the  case  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by  acts  of  parliament  stated,'  in  which 
1)0  showed  with  great  force  that  the  right  of  legislation  of  which  England  made 
so  oppressive  an  use,  was  neither  justified  by  the  plea  of  conquest  purchase  or 
precedent,  and  was  only  submitted  to  from  incapacity  of  effectual  resistence. 
The  temper  of  the  English  House  of  commons  did  not  brook  thia  remonstrance. 
It  was  unanimously  voted  that  these  bold  and  pernicious  assertions  were  calcu- 
lated  to  shake  the  subordination  and  dependency  of  Ireland  as  united  and  an- 
nexed forever  to  the  crown  of  England;  and  the  vote  of  the  house,  was  followed 
by  au  address  to  the  queen  complaining  that  although  the  woollen  trade  was 
the  staple  manufacture  of  England,  over  whiclr  l.er  legislature  was  ac- 
customed to  watch  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  Ireland  which  was  dependent  upon 
and  protected   by  England,  not  contented  with  the  linen  manufacture,  the 
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the  Stuarts,  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  Guelphs,  is  exposed  by 
Mr.  Walsh,  with  a  force  of  reasoning  and  an  exuberance  of  evi- 
dence, that  must  shake  the  faith  of  the  most  bigoted  devotee  of 
our  Alma  Mater.  The  earliest  notice  that  appears  to  have  been  ta- 
ken by  England  of  her  exiled  subjects  was  not  to  defend  them 
from  the  inroads  of  savages,  or  to  minister  to  their  physical  or 
intellectual  wants,  but  to  secure  to  herself  a  monopoly  of  their 
trade  and  produce,  or  to  mould  into  a  more  convenient  shape*  for 
her  purposes  of  oppression,  those  charters  of  government  which 
she  had  unwarily  granted.  The  general  scope  of  her  policy  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Walsh: 

*  We  know  that  some  of  the  states  of  antiquity  harboured  a  mis- 
chievous jealousy  of  the  prosperity,  spirit,  and  aims  of  their  colo- 
nies; but  it  was  only  when  the  latter  had  become  truly  formidable; 
had  attained  to  an  equality  of  strength,  and  given  unequivocal 
evidence  of  indifference,  estrangement,  or  hostility.  But  among  the 
modem  colonies,  the  Anglo  North  American,  were  precisely  those 
which  stood  the  farthest  from  this  relation, — which,  in  aU  stages 
of  their  existence,  whether  we  consider  their  dispositions,  or  the 
general  circumstances  of  their  condition,  presented  the  least  cause 
of  distrust  or  alarm  to  the  powerful  parent.  One  of  a  truly  mag- 
nanimous and  judicious  character  would  have  seen,  as  I  hope  to 
prove,  abundant  reason  for  treating  them  with  the  utmost  lati- 
tude of  indulgence  and  *  ceremonious  kindness.'  England,  how- 
ever, is  the  mother  country,  who,  although  perpetually  proclaim- 
ing the  weakness,  as  well  as  insulting  the  origin,  and  vilifying 
the  pursuits  oi  htr  plantations^  CQiiCtivtA.  the  earliest  fears  for 
her  supremacy;  who  displayed,  throughout,  the  keenest  political 
and  mercantile  jealousy^  It  is  true,  that  the  other  European 
powers  established  and  maintained  in  their  settlements  on  this 
continent,  a  stricter  commercial  monopoly,  and  more  arbitrary 
systems  of  internal  administration.  It  is  equally  true,  however, 
that  England  always  sought  to  secure  to  herself  the  carriage  of 
the  produce  of  her  North  American  colonies;  to  engross  their  raw 
materials,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  articles  of  every  kind 
which  they  required  from  abroad:  That  if,  from  the  cupidity  or 
indifference  of  her  monarchs,  charters  of  a  liberal  genius  were 
granted  to  the  first  settlers — if,  from  a  like  cause,  or  national  em- 
liberty  whereof  was  indulged  to  her,  presumed  also  to  apply  her  credit  and  capital 
to  the  weaving  of  her  own  woollen  cloths,  to  the  great  detriment  of  England,  &c. 
&c.  Not  a  Yoice  was  raised  In  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  contradict 
maxims  equally  impolitic  and  tyrannical,  and  which  were  much  more  worthy  of 
the  monopolizing  corporation  of  some  peddling  borough  than  of  the  enlightened 
senate  of  a  free  people.  In  acting  upon  these  commercial  restrictions,  wrong  was 
heaped  upon  wrong,  and  insult  was  added  to  injury,  with  this  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  aggressors,  that  they  could  intimidate  the  injured  people  of  Ireland 
into  silence  by  raising,  to  drown  every  complaint,  the  cry  of  rebel  and  of  Jacobite. 

J^Semoirs  qfSvrift,  p.  277. 
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barrassments,  commonwealths  thus  cast  in  the  mould  of  freedom, 
were  suffered  to  acquire  consistency,  and  to  become  identified  as 
it  were  with  their  first  institutions — she  made  incessant  attempts 
to  destroy  those  charters,  and  substitute  a  despotic  rule.  Her 
writers  on  the  trade  and  general  politics  of  the  empire,  her  colo- 
nial servants,  civil  and  military,  continually  called  for  a  more 
rigorous  monopoly  and  subjection*  It  was  owing  to  extraneous 
events,  and  to  the  firmness,  vigilance  and  dexterity  of  the  provin- 
ces, that  they  remained  in  possession  of  their  liberties,  I  scarcely 
need  remark  in  addition;  that  it  was  a  scheme  of  administration, 
tending  to  place  them  on  the  level  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies,  which  impelled  them  to  attempt  and  achieve  their  inde- 
pendence/ 

The  proof  of  these  assertions  furnished  in  the  succeeding  pages 
is  ample  and  conclusive.     One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  tfiis 
part  of  the  work  is  the  evidence  of  the  anxious  hostility  of  the 
English  government  and  its  officers  to  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  colonists.    We  are  told  by  Chalmers  that  no  printing 
press  was  allowed  in  Virginia, '  that  in   New  England  and  New 
York  there  were  assuredly  none  permitted^  and  that  the  other  pro- 
vinces probably  were  not  more  fortunate.'    The  captain  general  of 
the  Northern  colonies  was  instructed  by  James  II  *  to  allow  of  no 
printing  press.'     Sir  William  Berkely,  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
in  1671,  appears  to  have  held  opinions  in  regard  to  eduction  simi- 
lar to  those  expressed  within  a  few  years  by  Mr.  Windham,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  British  parliament.     ^  I  thank  God,  sajrs 
this  enlightened  statesman,  ^  that  we  have  no  free  schools  nor  any 
printing;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred  years. 
For  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects  into 
the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels  against  the 
best  government.     God  keep  us  from  both.'  Education  and  print- 
ing however  flourished  in  spite  of  the  royal  governors.    As  early 
as  1639  schools  were  established  by  law  in  Connecticut.     Two 
years  previously  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  while  that  colo- 
ny was  yet  struggling  with  the  first  hardships  of  their  untried  set- 
tlement, founded  and  endowed  a  college  for  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning.    ^  The  outcasts  of  England  in  the 
first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,'  says  Mr.  Walsh, '  brought 
hither  with  them  that  sense  of  the  importance  and  beauty  of  na- 
tional education  which  their  descendants  have  constantly  cherished, 
and  to  which  England  herself,  with  all  her  boasted  illumination,  is 
now  only  and  reluctantly  come.     It  is  but  lately  that  her  govern- 
ment and  her  politicians  regarded  and  treated  the  universid  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge — ^the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  particu- 
larly as  a  critical  not  to  say  pernicious  theory.'     The  character  of 
these  estimable  and  enlightened  men,  as  well  of  the  whole  people 
of  our  country  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  most  vile  and  un- 
founded aspersion  by  English  writers  of  no  mean  authority.  When 
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we  find  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Johnson  pronouncing  that  ^  the  Am^iV 
cans  are  a  race  of  convicts/  the  scurrilous  sarcasm  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  that  ^  the  Adam  and  £ve  of  the  colonies  came  out  of 
Newgate,'  need  excite  no  surprise.  The  true  history  of  the  facts 
which  £nglish  hostility  has  thus  perverted  for  its  purposes  of  de« 
famation  is  given  by  Mr.  Walsh,  and  long  as  the  passage  is  for  aii 
extract,  it  may  sen  e  some  useful  ends  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  our  early  annals  no  refutation  pf 
this  slander  was  necessary.  The  descendants  of  a  race  of  virtu* 
ous  and  high  minded  men  exiled  by  their  own  indomitable  love  of 
liberty  from  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  home,  from  the  scenes 
of  their  childhood  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  to  a  distant, 
unknown  and  barbarous  country,  who  struggled  without  a  murmur 
against  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  their  new  settlements  for 
^  conscience  sake,'  (the  expression  is  probably  unintelligible  to  the 
parliamentary  ears  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewers)  and  laid  the  foun* . 
dation  of  a  great  and  enlightened  republic,  need  not  blush  to  com- 
pare their  origin  with  that  of  any  people  on  earth.  ^  There  wa9 
no  comer  of  the  globe,'  said  lord  Chatham,  ^  to  which  the  ancestors 
of  our  fellow  subjects  in  America  would  not  have  fled  rather  than 
submit  to  the  slavish  and  tyrannical  spirit  which  prevailed  in  their 
native  country.'  ^  Such  was  their  resolution,'  says  the  historiaii 
Hutchinson,  ^  that  they  would  h^ve  sought  a  vacuum  dormicihum^  (4 
favourite  expression  with  them)  in  some  part  of  the  globe  where 
they  would,  according  to  their  apprehensions,  have  been  free  froni 
the  control  of  any  European  power.'  Virgil  with  all  his  reverenciB 
for  monarchy,  ^  to  Cato  paid  one  honest  line,'  but  the  ^  great  English 
moralist'  wanted  either  taste  to  appreciate,  or  courage  to  applaud 
the  exalted  character  of  our  ancestors. 

^  The  occasional  exportation  to  the  plantations,  of  those  whom 
the  government  of  England  chose  to  denominate  convicts,  vagrants 
and  ^^  dissolute  persons,"  is  the  most  plausible  ground  for  the  lan- 
guage of  contempt  and  derision,  which  has  been  so  commonly  in- 
dulged, with  respect  to  the  original  stock  of  these  States.  .  ITie 
fact  taken  in  the  broad  and  unqualified  manner  in  which  it  is  usu- 
ally announced,  would  exalt  but  little  the  generosity  and  justice 
of  the  mother  country,  if  the  character  of  the  first  and  voluntary 
settlers  be  admitted  to  have  been  such  as  it  appears  in  the  forego- 
ing pages,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  British  writers.  An  impar- 
tial investigation  of  this  subject  gives  it,  however,  i,  different  com- 
plexion from  that  which  it  commonly  wears.'* 

'  Franklin  calculated  in  1 75 l,t  that  there  were  then  one  mil- 
lion or  upwards  of  English  souls  in  North  America,  and  that 
scarce  eighty  thousand  had  been  brought  over  sea.  Among  this 
number  of  emigrants,  not  one-eighth  was  of  the  description  men- 
tioned above,  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  uniform  acknowledgment 

*  Discourse  on  Trade  chap.  x.  t  Essay  oi^  population. 
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of  history,  that  those  who  were,  did  not  adulterate,  but  imbibecly 
themselves,  in  a  great  degree,  the  character  of  their  predecessors. 
Numbers  became,  in  process  of  time,  laborious  and  orderly  citi- 
zens; anxious  and  exemplary  fathers  of  families.  1  have  quoted 
in  p.  27  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Brougham  in  his  "  Colonial 
Policy,"  which  bear  upon  the  true  theory  of  this  point;  and  I  may 
add  here  from  the  same  work,  "  that  if  the  convicts  in  the  colony 
of  New  Holland,  though  surrounded  on  the  voyage,  and  in  the 
settlement,  by  the  companions  of  their  iniquities,  have,  in  a  great 
degree,  been  reclaimed,  by  the  mere  change  of  scene,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  such  a  change  as  that  which  the  transported 
persons  experienced  on  arriving  in  America?'  "* 

'  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  real  convicts  were  received  by  the 
colonists  not  as  companions,  but  as  servants;  and  if  the  circum- 
stance of  their  comparative  paucity  did  not  render  absurd  a  ge- 
neral reproach  upon  our  descent,  it  is  difEcult  to  conceive  why  any 
generation  in  Great  Britain  should  not  be  stigmatized  in  its  ori- 
gin, on  account  of  the  much  more  considerable  proportion  of 
**  dangerous  rogues,"  who  remained  at  home.  Chalmers  tells  us, 
that  ^^  it  is  to  James  I,  that  the  British  nation  and  the  colonists 
owe  the  policy  whether  salutary  or  baneful,  of  sending  convicts 
to  the  plantations." — The  excuse  which  this  writer  offers  for  the 
British  nation  would  seem  fitted  to  operate  as  efficaciously  in  fa- 
vour of  the  colonies: — ^"  The  good  sense  of  those  days  justly  con- 
sidered that  their  labour  would  be  more  beneficial  in  an  infant  set- 
tlement, which  had  an  immense  wilderness  to  cultivate,  than  their 
vices  could  possibly  be  pernicious.' "f 

'  But  there  are  other  considerations,  of  a  nature,  to  render  a 
Briton  cautious,  how  he  attempts  to  handle  this  topic  offensively. 
When  we  find  the  term  convicts  used,  in  reference  to  the  persons 
transported,  during  three-fourths  of  the  seventeeth  century,  we 
are  not  t6  understand  it  in  the  opprobrious  sense  in  which  it  is  ge- 
nerally received,  and  was  tyrannically  meant  to  be  employed.  The 
several  parties  who  alternately  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  fu- 
rious struggles  of  that  era,  in  England,  oppressed  and  exiled,  under 
this  appellation,  the  objects  of  their  political  resentment,  or  their 
religious  intolerance.  Chalmers  even,  confesses,  that  the  only  law 
which,  in  the  time  of  James  I,  justified  the  infliction  of  expulsion, 
unknown  to  the  common  law,  was  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which 
enacted  that "  dangerous  rogues  might  be  banished  out  of  the 
realms;"  and  he  adds  that  it  is  probable  the  obnoxious  men  were 
transported  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the  administration  of  the 
time — by  prerogative,' 

*  The  extent  of  the  guilty  abuse  and  cruel  hardship  to  which 
this  assumption  of  power  led,  can  be  readily  imagined,  from  the 
facility  of  sweeping  off  the  obnoxious  and  distressed,  under  the 

*  Book  I.  Sect.  I.  t  Chap.  iii.  Political  Annals. 
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denomination  of  vagrants  or  "  dangerous  rogues."  It  may  be 
worth  while,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  point  further,,  to  refer  to  sir 
Jo»iah  Child's  account  of  the  peopling  of  the  plantations,  which, 
from  its  early  date,  carries  with  it  a  particular  authority,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  furnishes  a  curious  picture  of  the  miserable  state 
of  things  in  £ngland  at  the  epoch  in  question.  He  relates,  in  the 
first  instance,*  that  Virginiai  and  Barbadoes  were  partly  settled 
by  a  loose,  vagrant  people,  who  must,  if  there  had  been  no  English 
plantations,  have  starved  at  home,  or  "  else  have  sold  themselves 
for  soldiers,  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  or  starved  in  the  quarrels 
of  England's  neighbours,  as  many  thousands  of  brave  Englishmen 
were,  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  also  in  the  wars  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Sweden;  or  else,  if  they  could  by  begging  or  other- 
wise arrive  to  the  stock  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  to  waft 
them  over  to  Holland,  become  servants,  where  none  are  refused." 
Then  come  the  following  passages: — ' 

' "  But  the  principal  growth  and  increase  of  the  aforesaid  plan- 
tations of  Virginia  and  Barbadoes  happened  in,  or  immediately 
after,  our  late  civil  wars,  when  the  worsted  party,  by  the  fate  of 
war,  being  deprived  of  their  estates,  and  having  ^me  of  them  ne- 
ver been  bred  to  labour,  and  others  made  unfit  for  it,  by  the  lazy 
habit  of  a  soldier's  life;  there  wanting  means  to  maintain  them  all 
abroad  with  his  majesty,  many  of  them  betook  themselves  to  the 
aforesaid  plantations,  and  great  numbers  of  Scots  soldiers,  of  his 
majesty's  army,  after  Worcester  fight,  were,  by  the  then  prevail- 
ing powers,  voluntarily  sent  thither*  " 

^  ^^  Another  great  swarm,  or  accession  of  new  inhabitants  to  the 
aforesaid  plantations,  as  also  to  New  England,  Jamaica,  and  all 
others  his  majesty's  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  ensued  upon 
his  majesty's  restoration,  when  the  former  prevailing  party  being, 
by  a  divine  hand  of  Providence,  brought  under,  the  armj^disband- 
ed,  many  officers  displaced,  and  all  the  new  p^rchasers  of  pubUc 
titles,  dispossessed  of  their  pretended  lands,  estates,  &c.  many  be- 
came impoverished,  and  destitute  of  employment;  and,  therefore, 
such  as  could  find  no  way  of  living  at  home,  and  some  who  feared 
the  re-establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  under  which  they 
could  not  live,  were  forced  to  transport  themselves,  or  sell  them*  -, 
selves  for  a  few  years  ^  to  be  transported  by  others  to  the  foreign 
English  plantations.  And  some  were  of  those  people  called  Qua- 
kers, banished  for  meeting  on  pretence  of  religious  worship.' " 

'  In  noticing  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  transportation, 
after  the  Restoration,  Chalmers  remarks,  that  it  was  probably  upon 
the  authority  of  the  statute  \i  hich  empowered  the  king  to  send 
Quakers  to  the  colonies.f  This  is  the  statute  13,  14,  ch.  ii.  c.  1, 
"  for  preventing  the  dangers  that  may  ^arise  by  certain  persons 
called  Quakers,  and  others  refusing  to  take  the  lawful  oaths^^     It 
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enacted,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  to  cause  such  re- 
fractory persons  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas.     We  are  in- 
formed by  Hume,*  that  Cromwell  caused  the  royalists  who  en- 
gaged in  conspiracies  against  his  government,  to  be  sold  for  slaves 
and  transported.     On  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebllion 
against   James  II,  those   of  his  followers  who  escaped  judicid 
massacre,  were  treated  in  the  same  way.     Chalmers  furnishes, 
from  the  records  of  the  plantation  office  in  London,  a  letter  from 
James  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  which  states,  that  the  crown 
**  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  extend  its  mercy  to  many  rebel- 
lious subjects  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  it;  by  ordering  their 
transportation  to  the  plantations;"  and  which  directs  the  governor 
to  propose  a  bill  to  the  assembly  for  preventing  the  convicts,  those 
rcrj'.llious    subjects,   from    redeeming  themselves  by  money,  or 
otherwise,  until  the  expiration  of  ten  years  at  least.  The  assembly 
refused  to  co-operate   in  this  scheme  of  royal  vengeance,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Virginia  received  the  victims  with  the  sympathy 
due  to  their  situation.' 

The  general  character  of  the  colonists,  their  love  of  indepeiK 
dence,  their  bold  defence  of  the  charters,  the  religious  freedom 
which  was  generally  allowed,  their  domestic  virtues,  and  their  in- 
tellectual, and  physical  improvements,  subjects  to  which  if  we 
wish  to  perpetuate  their  principles  we  cannot  too  often  recur,  are 
discussed  by  Mr.  Walsh  at  considerable  length.  The  difficulties 
surmounted  by  these  enthusiastic  republicans,  in  the  early  periods 
of  their  settlement,  would  have  depressed  the  spirits  and  quench- 
ed the  energies  of  any  other  race  of  men.  '  It  was  their  peculiar 
lot,'  says  Mr.  Walsh, '  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  clear  and  cid- 
tivate  a  wilderness;  to  erect  habitations  and  procure  sustenance; 
to  struggle  with  a  new  and  rigorous  climate;  to  bear  up  against 
all  the  bitter  recollections  inseparable  from  distant  and  lonely  ex- 
ile; to  defend  their  liberties  from  the  jealous  t}'ranny  and  bigotry 
of  the  mother  country;  to  be  perpetually  assailed  by  a  savage  foe, 
*'  the  most  subtle  and  formidable  of  any  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth," — a  foe  that  made  war  the  main  business  of  life,  and  waged 
it  with  forms  and  barbarities  unknown  to  the  experience  and  su- 
perlatively teiTible  to  the  imagination  of  an  European.'  With  a 
striking  but  not  uncommon  inconsistency,  our  ancestors  have 
been  accused  by  the  English,  of  provoking  the  Indian  wars 
and  seizing  by  force  upon  their  lands,  and  in  the  same  breath 
have  been  charged  with  wanting  courage  to  defend  themselves 
from  these  savages,  a  charge  which  says  Mr,  Walsh:  '  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  causes  the  breast  to  swell  with  in- 
dignation, when  the  bold  expeditions  of  these  colonists,  the  pro- 
digal effusion  of  their  blood,  and  the  hardships  of  their  warfare, 
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are  passed  in  review.  This  emotion  is  not  allayed,  as  weread,  in 
descending  through  their  history,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  biU, 
introduced  into  the  British  Parliament,  in  1715,  for  the  destruc- 
•  tion  of  all  the  charter  governments,  the  first  of  die  charges  brought 
against  them  was,  **  the  having  neglected  the  defence  of  the  inhfr* 
bitants!"  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  severity  and  dcstructiveness  of 
the  hostilities  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  I  will  trans- 
cribe from  the  annals  of  Holmes,  the  summary  which  he  makes, 
of  the  evils  of  the  war  waged  by  the  New  En^and  Confederacy, 
m  1675,  with  Philip,  sachem  of  the  Waitipanoags.  "  In  thisdiort, 
but  tremendous  war,  about  six  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  composing  its  principal  strength,  were  either  killed  in 
battle,  or  murdered  by  the  enemyj  twelve  or  diirteen  towns  were 
entirely  destroyed;  and  about  six  hundred  buildings,  chiefly  dwel^ 
ling  houses,  were  burnt.  In  addition  to  these  calamities,  the  c<do- 
nies  contracted  an  enormous  debt.' "  r 

The  accusation  of  cruelty  and  oppression  towards  the  Indians, 
which  has  afforded  so  fruitful  a  theme  in  our  own  days,  comes 
with  an  ill  grace  from  the  lords  of  Ireland  and  Hindostan.  To 
retort  upon  them  their  own  language,  we  may  ask — What  right 
has  an  Englishman,  a  scourger  and  murderer  of  the  helpless  and 
uncivilized,  to  taunt  this  nation  with  inhumanity.*  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  however,  we  need  not  rely  on  the  crimes  of  our  ac- 
cusers to  acquit  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

*  At  a  very  early  period,  the  mother  country  cast  the  reproach 
which  she  has  constantly  repeated,  against  the  colonists,  of  pro^ 
voking  the  Indian  wars,  and  acquiring  the  dominion  of  the  Indian 
territory  by  fraud  as  well  as  force.     Dummer's  defence  of  the 
charters,  written  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  treats 
of  this  "  unworthy  aspersion,"  as  the  honest  author  styles  it,  and 
as  he  proves  it  to  be,  by  unanswerable  suggestions.    With  respect 
to  New  England  particularly,  what  he   asserts  is  susceptible   of 
abundant  evidence — that  *'  she  sought  to  gain  the  natives  by  strict 
justice  in  her  dealings  with  them,  as  well  as  by  all  the  endeannents 
of  kindness  and  humanity;"  that  "  she  did  not  commence  hostili- 
ties, nor  even  take  up  arms  of  defence,  until  she  found  by  experi- 
ence that  no  other  means  would  prevail" — and,  "  that  nothing 
could  oblige  the  Indians  to  peace  and  friendship,  after  they  con- 
ceived a  jealousy  of  the  growing  powers  of  the  English."     The 
congress  of  the  New  England  league  was  particularly  authorized, 
to  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  colonists,  towards  the  na- 
tives; and  its  legislation  on  this  head,  was  tempered  with  as  much 
forbearance  and  mercy,  as  a  due  regard  for  self-preservation, 
would  possibly  admit.     So  rigid  were  its  enactments  against  pri- 
vate violence,  and  so   strict  was  the   execution  of  them,  that  we 
have  an  instance  of  three  settlers  being  put  to  death  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  murder  of  a  single  Indian.' 

*  Ed.  Review,  No.  61. 
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While  the  mother  country  was  thus  waging  a  cruel  war  on  the 
reputation  of  her  emigrant  offspring,  those  hardy  adventurers  were 
engaged  in  a  harrassing  series  of  hostilities  with  the  neighbouring 
French,  with  whom,  were  it  not  for  their  dependence  on  the  Eu- 
ropean policy  of  England,  they  would  probably  have  remained  at 
peace.  They  had  much  more  than  their  full  share  of  the  hardships 
and  sufferings  of  the  continued  wars,  in  which  Great  Britain  was 
engaged  from  1680  to  1763.  The  French  of  Canada  were  able  to 
enlist  the  savages  on  their  side,  and  thus  jset  the  example  of  that  de- 
solating warfare  which  the  English  have  since  invariably  pursued. 
The  military  enterprises  of  the  colonists  during  this  period  were 
remarkable  for  their  boldness  and  vigour,  and  when  not  assisted  by 
British  regulars  or  royal  governors  for  their  general  success.  A  view 
of  their  different  expeditions,  comprises  a  very  interesting  part  of 
Mr.  Walsh's  work,  and  places  the  character  of  our  ancestors  in  a 
light  probably  new  to  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  Twice,  during 
the  year  1690,  did  New  England  engage  in  attempts  upon  Canada. 
In  the  last  of  them  one  thousand  of  our  countrymen  perished 
through  the  incapacity  of  the  English  commander.  In  1693  the 
colonies  were  put  to  a  gi  eat  expense  in  raising  men  to  assist  in 
an  expedition  projected  by  the  British  cabinet,  which  the  latter 
were  never  able  to  carry  into  effect.  The  southern  colonies  dis- 
played the  same  spirit  of  enterprise. 

*  In  1702,  South  Carolina,  with  a  population  of  only  seven  thou- 
sand whites,  and  scarcely  forty  years  after  its  settlement,  sent  an 
expensive  expedition  of  six  hundred  militia,  and  as  many  Indians, 
against  St.  Augustine.  The  whole  purpose  was  not  accomplished, 
indeed,  but  great  mischief  was  done  to  the  Spaniards.  ^^  It  is  al- 
most incredible,"  remarks  the  Universal  History,*  "  that  a  gov- 
ernment so  lately  settled  as  that  of  Carolina,  and  subject  to  such 
mismanagements  from  the  proprietary,  should  undertake  so  un- 
promising an  affair,  and  be  so  near  succeeding  in  it  as  the  Caroli- 
nians were."  The  mystery  is  to  be  explained  by  the  spirit  of  its 
popular  assembly.  Under  the  same  auspices,  a  body  of  Carolini- 
ans marched,  the  following  year,  against  the  Apalachian  Indians, 
the  allies  of  the  Spaniards,  acting  under  the  command  of  a  Spanish 
colonel;  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  their  settlements;  subdued 
and  dispersed  them,  and  reduced  their  whole  territory  under  the 
British  power.  An  invasion  of  Carolina,  from  the  Havanna,  was 
attempted  in  1706,  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  with  a  formida- 
ble force,  and  most  gallantly  repelled  and  frustrated  by  troops  as- 
sembled in  haste  at  Charleston.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  assailants 
were  either  killed  or  taken,  and  the  infant  colony  had  little  to  re- 
gret on  the  occasion,  except  the  heavy  burden  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  military  levy.' 

*  Vol.  xxxix. 
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Another  expedition  to  Canada  was  projected  by  the  ministry  in 
1709.  '  Orders  were  received  by  the  provinces  to  prepare  for  the 
enterprise  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacri- 
ty. After  considerable  levies  had  been  made  and  the  transports, 
and  troops  kept  four  months  in  waiting  at  Boston,  for  the  ar^-ival 
of  the  English  fleet,  it  was  announced  from  London  that  a  change 
in  the  affairs  of  £urope  rendered  it  expedient  to  relinquish  the 
expedition.'  In  1710  great  expenses  were  again  incurred  for  a  si' 
milar  enterprise.  A  British  fleet  was  sent  out,  but  the  expedition 
failed  in  the  outset  through  the  folly  of  the  English  admiral.  The 
exertions  of  the  colonies  during  this  period  were  almost  incredi- 
ble. '  What,'  says  one  of  the  historians, '  would  be  thought  extra- 
ordinary in  any  state  of  Europe,  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  Massachusetts  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  in  pay  that 
summer,  not  vagrants  swept,  as  in  England,  from  the  streets  and 
brothels,  but  heads  of  families,  artificers  and  robust  young  men, 
whose  labour  was  inestimable  to  new  settlements.'  Nor  were  these 
exertions  solely  in  defence  of  their  own  frontier. 

'  When,  in  1703,  Jamaica,  under  the  apprehension  of  an  inva- 
sion, solicited  help  from  Massachusetts,  that  province  sent  to  the 
island,  several  companies  of  foot,  of  which  but  few  individuals  ever 
returned  to  their  native  country.  When,  in  the  year  1705,  Nevis 
was  sacked  by  Ibberville,  New  England  spontaneously  contributed 
a  large  sum  of  money,  together  with  building  materials,  &c.  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  never  claimed  nor  received  retribu- 
tion. The  British  court  not  only  left  to  the  northern  colonies,  the 
care  and  expense  of  their  own  defence  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians, and  of  the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  in  North  America,  but  drew  upon  their  re- 
sources for  the  execution  of  its  plans  of  aggrandizement,  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1741,  three  thousand  six  hundred  men  were 
assessed  and  levied  upon  them,  in  aid  of  the  expedition  of  that 
year  against  the  Island  of  Cuba;  and  they  were  at  the  whole 
charge  of  bounty,  provisions  and  transports  for  their  respective 
quotas.  Massachusetts  contributed  five  himdred  men,  of  whom 
the  equipment  and  transportation  cost  her  7000/* .  It  is  calculated 
by  Hutchinson,  that,  from  the  year  1675  to  1713,  the  epoch  of 
the  treaty  of  Utretch,  five  or  six  thousand  of  the  youth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire-— the  provinces  most  exposed — per- 
ished either  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  or  by  distempers,  con- 
tracted in  the  military  service.  This  judicious  author  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  people  of  New  England  bore,  during  the  same  inter- 
val, '  such  an  annual  burden,  as  was  not  felt  by  any  other  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain.'* 

The  capture  of  Louisburg  in   1 746,  wholly  by   the  enterprise 
and  bravery  of  the  New  Englanders,  was  in  England  attributed  by 

*  Vol.  ii.  H.  ofM.  p.  183. 
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the  ministry  to  the  presence  of  a  British  commodore,  and  no  pains 
were  spared  to  perpetuate  the  misrepresentation.  In  1748  more 
than  eight  thousand  men  were  raised  by  the  colonies  for  another 
invasion  of  Canada,  projected  by  the  British  ministry  and  subse- 
quently abandoned.  The  Americans  were  left  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  levy.  In  the  famous  expedition  of  Braddock,  the 
same  enterprise  in  the  colonists,  the  same  ignorance  and  incapaci- 
ty in  the  royal  officers  are  displayed.  This  officer  had,  (says 
Mr.  Walsh:) 

*  Too  just  a  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  European  race  of 
men  and  soldiers,  not  to  despise  the  Provincials.  Accordingly, 
he,  ^  neglected,  disobliged,  and  threw  aside  the  Virginians,  and 
treated  the  Indians  with  the  utmost  contempt.'*  '  He  showed,' 
says  Entick,f  *  such  contempt  towards  the  Provinical  forces,  te- 
cause  they  could  not  go  through  their  exercise  with  the  same  deX" 
terity  and  regularity  as  a  regiment  of  guards  in  Hyde  Park* 
*'  In  conversation  with  general  Braddock  one  day,"  says  Frank- 
lin, (in  his  Memoirs,)  "  he  was  giving  me  some  account  of  his  in- 
tended progress.  *  After  taking  Fort  Du  Quesne,'  said  he,  '  I  am 
to  proceed  to  Niagara,  and  having  taken  that,  to  Frontenac,  if 
the  season  will  allow  time,  and  I  suppose  it  will;  for  Du  Quesne 
can  hardly  detain  me  above  three  or  four  days;  and  then  I  see 
nothing  that  can  obstruct  my  march  to  Niagara.'  "  Having  be- 
fore revolved  in  my  mind  the  long  line  his  army  must  make  in 
their  march  by  a  very  narrow  road,  to  be  cut  for  them  through 
the  woods  and  bushes;  and  also  what  I  had  heard  of  a  former  de- 
feat of  fifteen  hundred  French,  who  invaded  the  Illinois  country, 
I  had  conceived  some  doubts  and  some  fears  for  the  event  of  the 
campaign.  He  smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and  replied,  ^  These  sa- 
vages may  indeed  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  your  raw  American 
militia^  but  upon  the  king^s  regular  disciplined  troops^  sir,  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  make  any  impression.'  "  ' 

'  The  humble  auxiliaries  of  Braddock  pointed  out  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  remonstrated  against  the  confidence  of  his 
march,  and  in  so  doing,  heightened  his  magnanimous  disdain. 
The  horrible  catastrophe  is  still  fresh,  in  verse  and  prose,  at  al- 
most every  fireside  in  the  interior  of  our  country.  Six  hundred  of 
his  regulars  either  killed  or  disabled,  by  an  enemy  not  two-thirds 
of  their  number,  and  partly  armed  with  bows  and  arrows — ^him- 
self  mortally  wounded — the  middle  colonies  laid  bare  to  the  to- 
mahawk and  scalping  knife — ^their  frontiers  devastated  and  drench- 
ed in  blood — consternation  spread  throughout  British  America:— 
such  were  the  consequences  of  the  national  and  personal  pride  of 
the  British  general.  The  moral  of  the  affair  is  made  doubly  strik- 
ing by  the  following  accurate  relation  of  the  English  Universal 
History:  '  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Virginians  and  other  Provin- 

*  Universal  History,  vol.  xl.  p.  203.         f  Vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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tial  troops  who  were  in  this  action,  and  whom  Braddock,  by  way 
of  contempt,  had  placed  in  the  rear,  far  from  being  affected  with 
the  panic  which  disordered  the  regulars,  offered  to  advance  against 
the  enemy,  till  the  others  could  form  and  bring  up  the  artillery; 
but  the  regulars  could  not  be  brought  again  to  the  charge,  where, 
as  they  said,  they  were  butchered  without  seeing  the  enemy.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  Provincials  actually  formed,  and  behaved  so 
well,  that  they  brought  off  the  remaining  regulars;  and  the  retreat 
of  the  whole  was  so  unintermitting,  that  the  fugitives  never  stop- 
ped, till  they  met  the  rear  division,  which  was  advancing  under 
colonel  Dunbar.'* 

*  I  may  add,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Franklin,  who  wrote  as  an 
eye  witness,  a  passage  which  throws  additional  light  on  the  heroic 
character  of  the  '*  king's  regular  disciplined  troops."  "  In  their 
first  march,  from  the  landing  till  they  got  beyond  the  settlements, 
they  had  plundered  and  stripped  the  inhabitants,  totally  ruining 
some  poor  families,  besides  insulting,  abusing,  and  confining  the 
people  if  they  remonstrated.  This  was  enough  to  put  us  out  of 
conceit  of  such  defenders,  if  we  had  really  wanted  any  J*  " 

The  remaining  events  prior  to  the  peace  of  1763,  equally  cre- 
ditable to  the  enteq)nse  and  bravery  of  the  colonists  are  perhaps 
sufficiently  familiar  to  our  readers. 

The  generous  loyalty  of  their  American  subjects,  awakened  no 
feeling  of  gratitude  in  the  British  government. 

*  It  will  seem  scarcely  credible,  that  the  politicians  of  England 
earnestly  debated,  during  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  1763, 
and  while  parliament  was  yet  complimenting  the  colonies  for  their 
loyal  sacrifices,  whether  Canada  should  not  be  restored  to  the 
French,  and  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe  retained  in  preference.  The 
odium  of  this  controversy,  which,  in  its  general  purport,  put  out 
of  question  every  claim  and  secinrity  of  their  American  brethren^ 
and  admitted  of  no  calculation  but  one  of  mere  commercial  profit 
and  loss,  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  principal  grounds  of  ar- 
gument with  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  day,  who 
embraced  the  affirmative — ^^  that  the  colonies  were  already  large 
and  numerous  enough,  and  that  the  French  ought  to  be  left  in 
North  America  to  prevent  their  increase,  lest  they  should  become 
not  only  useless,  but  dangerous  to  Great  Britain."  **  It  was  insi- 
nuated," says  Russel,*  "  by  some  of  our  keen-sighted  politicians, 
that  the  security  provided  by  the  retention  of  Canada,  for  the  En- 
glish settlements  in  North  America,  as  well  as  for  their  extension  in 
the  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain,  would  prove  a  source  of  new  evils. 
It  would  embolden  our  old  colonies  to  shake  off  the  conti:ol  of  the 
mother  country',  since  they  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  her  protec- 
tion, and  erect  themselves  into  independent  states."  Franklin,  who, 

*  Vol.  xl.  p.  204.  f  Modern  Europe,  part  ii.  letter 
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at  this  period,  as  agent  of  some  of  the  provinces  at  the  court  of 
London,  watched  paternally  over  the  interests  of  the  whole,  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  combating  these  doctrines  in  an  ela- 
borate tract,  which  I  have  already  noticed.  The  very  existence  of 
the  "  Canada-Pamphlet"  is  an  eternal  reproach  to  Great  Britain; 
and  there  is  an  increase  of  shame,  from  its  being  an  appeal,  not  to 
her  generosity  or  her  justice,  but  to  her  separate  interests.  Upon 
these,  the  sagacious  author,  deeming  every  higher  consideration 
idle  and  misplaced,  laid  all  stress;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  British  cabinet,  on  a  reference  to  the  tenor  of  the  discus- 
sions respecting  the  peace  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  Amid 
the  violent  discontents  which  the  improvident  treaty  of  Paris  ex- 
cited, consolation  was  found,  not,  as  some  of  her  writers  have  gra- 
tuitously alledged,  in  the  exemption  of  the  colonies  from  the  an- 
noyance of  a  European  enemy,  and  their  increased  ability  to  over- 
awe the  savages,— but  in  "  the  wide  scope  fqr  projects  of  political 
ambition,  and  the  boundless  field  for  speculations  of  commercial 
avidity,  which  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  "the  vast  continent  of 
America,  with  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  its  trade,  seemed  to  open 
to  the  British  nation."*  We  may  judge  how  the  colonies  would 
have  fared  with  the  ^^  tory  counsels,"  to  whose  influence  the  de- 
merits of  the  peace  were  attributed ,  had  not  the  retention  of  Ca<- 
nada  fallen  within  their  selfish  and  corrupt  views,  when  we  advert 
to  the  fact,  that  the  execrable  suggestion  above  mentioned  came 
from  the  whiga.  To  display  it  in  its  true  light,  as  well  as  to  illus- 
trate the  temper  of  mind  with  which  the  great  champion  of  the 
colonies  had  to  contend,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  bold 
language  on  the  point.' 

'  **  But  what  is  the  prudent  policy  inculcated  to  obtain  this  end 
— security  of  dominion  over  our  colonies?  It  is,  to  leave  the 
French  in  Canada  to  *  check  their  growth;  for  otherwise,  our  peo- 
ple may  increase  infinitely  from  all  causes.'  We  have  already  seen 
in  what  manner  the  French  and  their  Indians  check  the  growth  of 
our  colonies.  It  is  a  modest  word,  this  cheeky  for  massacreing 
men,  women,  and  children.' " 

>  ^^  But  if  Canada  is  restored  on  this  principle,  will  not  Britain 
be  guilty  of  all  the  blood  to  be  shed,  fdl  the  murders  to  be  com- 
mitted, in  order  to  check  this  dreaded  growth  of  our  own  people?. 
Will  not  this  be  telling  the  French  in  plain  terms,  that  the  horrid 
barbarities  they  perpetrated  with  Indians,  on  our  colonists,  are 
agreeable  to  us;  and  that  they  need  not  apprehend  the  resentment 
of  a  government  with  whose  views  they  so  happily  concur?  Will 
not  the  colonies  view  it  in  this  light?  Will  they  have  reason  to 
consider  themselves  any  longer  as  subjects  and  children,  when 
they  find  their  cruel  enemies  hallooed  upon  them  by  the  country 
from  whence  they  sprung;  the  government  that  owes  them  pro- 

*  Russel,  ibidb 
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tection,  as  it  requires  their  obedience?  Is  not  this  the  most  likely 
means  of  driving  them  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  who  can  in- 
vite them  by  an  offer  of  security,  their  own  government  chooses 
not  to  offer  them?'  " 

'  **  If  it  be,  after  all,  thought  necessary  to  check  the  growth  of 
our  colonies,  give  me  leave  to  propose  a  method  less  cruel.  The 
method  I  mean,  is  that  which  was  dictated  by  the"  Egyptian  poli^ 
cy,  when  the  *  infinite  increase,'  of  the  children  of  Israel,  was  ap- 
prehended as  dangerous  to  the  state.  Let  an  act  of  parliament 
then  be  made,  enjoining  the  colony  midwives  to  stifle  in  the  birth 
every  third  or  fourth  child.  By  this  means  you  may  keep  the  co- 
lonies to  their  present  size.'  " 

The  celebrated  stamp  act  followed  soon  afterwards.  The  avow- 
ed purpose  of  this  act  was  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  ten 
thousand  troops,  who  were  to  be  quartered  in  America. 

*  I  do  not  know,'  says  Mr.  Walsh,  '  of  any  moral  phenomenon 
which  history  offers,  more  hateful — ^than  that  those  who  were  en- 
trusted in  Great  Britain  with  the  supreme  administration,  should  not 
only  have  proved  utterly  insensible  to  the  services  and  distresses  of 
the  colonies,  but  have  at  once  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  her  rival  from  the  American  continent,  effected,  in  great 
part,  through  their  vigorous  assistance,  and  of  the  mighty  increase 
and  complete  disengagement  of  the  national  strength,  produced  by 
the  same  generous  co-operation— to  enforce  in  all  its  rigour  the 
whole  digest  of  commercial  subjection;  to.  plunge  them  into  what 
Mr.  Burke  so  justly  described  as  **  a  perfect  uncompensated  slavery, 
by  joining  together  the  restraints  of  an  universal  internal  and  ex- 
ternal monopoly,  with  an  universal  internal  and  external  taxation.'  '^ 

*  There  seems  to  be  now  but  one  voice  throughout  the  world, 
respecting  the  expedients  employed  to  establish  this  cumulative 
despotism — ^the  revenue-acts,  stamp  acts,  restraining  and  starving 
acts,  Boston  port  acts,  acts  for  disfranchising  legislatures,  for 
quartering  soldiers  in  private  houses,  dragging  men  to  England 
for  trial,  &c.  English  writers  of  every  party-denomination,  finding 
that  the  verdict  of  Europe  was  given  unanimously  and  irreversi- 
bly, against  this  headlong  career  of  injustice  and  folly,  have  con- 
curred in  passing  upon  it,  themselves,  the  severest  sentence  of  re- 
probation. They  tell  us  without  hesitation  that  a  scheme  of  new 
modelling  the  colonial  government,  so  as  to  increase  the  power 
and  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  enable  ministers  to  enrich  their 
relations  and  dependents,  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  of  the  loss 
of  America.  They  adduce  these  as  the  prominent  features  of  the 
hopeful  scheme:' — 

^  '  First,  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America  by  ^ct  of  parliament,  to 
be  applied  to  support  an  army  there;  to  pay  a  large  salary  to  the 
governors,  another  to  the  lieutenant  governors,  salaries  to  th& 
judges  of  the  law  and  admiralty;  and  thus  to  render  the  whole 
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government,  executive  and  judicial,  entirely  independent  of  the 
people,  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  minister.  Second,  to  make  a 
new  division  of  the  colonies,  to  reduce  the  number  of  them  by 
making  the  small  ones  more  extensive,  to  make  them  all  royal  go* 
vemments,  with  a  peerage  in  each,  &c«' 

The  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Walsh  from  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates of  that  period,  display  in  a  strong  light  the  affection  of  our 
elder  and  more  polished  brethren  towards  us,  and  must  prove 
highly  edifying  to  those  among  us,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  British  parliament  as  the  centre  of  pure  principles  and 
refined  taste.  Colonel  Grant,  who  in  the  year  1758  had  with  a  de» 
tachment  of  British  troops  been  saved  from  utter  ruin,  by  the  de- 
voted courage  of  a  company  of  Virginians,  pronounced  in  a  debate 
in  1775,  that  '  he  knew  the  Americans  well,  was  certwi  they 
would  not  fight;  they  would  never  dare  to  face  an  English  army; 
and  that  they  did  not  possess  any  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  make  a  good  soldier;  he  repeated  many  of  their  common  place 
expressions;  ridiculed  their  enthusiasm  in  religion,  and  drew  a  dis- 
agreeable picture  of  their  manners  and  way  of  living.'  The  ^  no» 
ble  lords,'  of  the  upper  house  naturally  enough  joined  in  the  cry 
against  a  nation  so  lamentably  deficient  in  the  ^  Corinthian  capitiil 
of  society.'  American  courage,  religion,  understanding  and  hem- 
escy,  afforded  full  scope  for  animadversion.  ^  Some  of  the  lords,' 
says  Dr.  Franklin,  ^  thought  that  we  were  of  a  different  species 
from  the  English  oif  Britain.'  Earl  Talbot  was  of  opinion  that 
'the  Americans  were  not  able  to  conquer  their  natural propen9U 
^y  to  fraud  and  concealment.^  The  duke  of  Chandos  remarked  oa 
'  the  obstinacy^  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  his  majesty's  rebel&ous 
subjects  in  America.'  The  earl  of  Sandwich  related  a  pleasant 
story,  told  him  by  sir  Peter  Warren,  proving  *  what  egregious 
cowards  the  Americans  were.'  *  Believe  me  my  lords,'  added  the 
head  of  the  admiralty, '  the  very  sound  of  a  cannon  would  carry 
them  off,  in  sir  Peter's  words,  as  fast  as  their  feet  could  cany 
them  off.^  Our  readers  are  probably  satisfied  with  these  speci- 
mens of  transatlantic  urbanity.  W^e  shall  therefore  content  ouiv 
selves  with  but  one  more  extract  from  this  part  of  Mr.  Walsh's 
work.  It  is  impossible  we  think  for  an  American  to  read  it  with- 
out feeling  a  warmer  glow  of  patriotism  at  the  contrast  it  exhibits, 
and  with  all  their  national  sins  towards  us,  we  cannot  help  com- 
miserating the  feelings  of  the  better  part  of  the  English,  when 
such  passages  as  these  come  before  their  eyes. 

'  There  is  still  a  sort  of  incredulity  of  the  imagination  when  we 
reflect,  how  soon  the  parent  state  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  an- 
noyance— the  last  which,  in  the  order  of  penal  visitation,  would 
present  itself  to  the  fiercest  hate  against  the  most  detestable  ob- 
ject, or  to  the  most  just  revenge  for  the  deepest  and  bitterest  in- 
jury.   It  will  be  at  once  understood  that  I  mean  the  employment 
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of  the  savages  as  auxiliaries;  an  enormity  of  rancour  and  desper- 
ate ambition,  which  drew  down  those  Masting  thunders  from  the 
genius  of  Chatham,  that  seeto  to  foe  still  heard,  when  we  look  at 
the  faint  image  of  them  conveyed  in  the  pairUamentary  history. 
Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  had  this 
prophetic  and  generous  spirit  to  tell  his  countrymen,  in  an  agony 
of  shame  and  grief,  ^^  It  is  not  a  wild  and  lawless  banditti  whom 
we  oppose: — the  resistance  of  America  is  the  struggle  of  free  and 
virtuous  patriots."  The  cruelty  and  degeneracy  of  associating  to 
the  British  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- knife^^'^i  "  traffick- 
ing at  the  shamUes  of  every  German  despot"  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  that  resistance;  of  butchering  a  people  chiefly  descended 
from  British  loins,  and  from  whose  labours  Britain  had  reaped  so 
rich  a  harvest  of  power  and  glory,  might  well  produce  the  **  sanc- 
tified phrenzy"  to  which  he  was  wrought.  But  he  recollected, 
besides,  how  long  that  people  had  struggled  with  ^^  the  mei'ciless 
Indian"  for  the  possession  of  the  soil,  on  which  they  had  reared 
English  communities  and  institutions;  and  he  felt,  m  seeing  the 
same  inveterate  enemy  led  back  upon  them,  by  the  country  for 
whose  benefit  nearly  as  much  as  their  own,  they  had  fought  so 
bravely,  and  bled  so  profusely,  the  peculiar  hardship  and  bitter* 
ness  of  their  lot,  and  the  unparalleled  barbarity  and  callousness  of 
England.  There  was  enough  to  rouse  all  the  energies  of  his  hu- 
manity and  his  patriotism,  in  the  item  which  the  treasury  accounts 
presented,  of  160,000/.  sterling,  for  the  purchase  of  warlike  ac- 
coutrements for  the  savages; — in  that  phrase,  as  ridiculous  as  it 
was  ferocious,  of  Bourgoyne's  speech  to  the  congress  of  Indians 
at  the  river  Bouquet  (June  21st,  Xf77^ — ^^  Go  forth  in  the  might 
of  your  valour  and  your  cause;  strike  at  the  common  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  disturbers  of  public  order,  peace, 
and  happiness;  destroyers  of  commerce;  parricides  of  the  state;"— 
and  in  the  proclamation  of  governor  Tonyn  of  East  Florida,  of- 
fering a  reward  for  every  American  scalp  delivered  to  persons 
appointed  to  receive  them.' 

'  It  is  aggravation  of  guilt  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  highest 
degree  of  human  eloquence,  seconded  by  the  most  mature  wis- 
dom and  approved  patriotism,  were  wholly  without  effect.  Through- 
out the  war,  the  mother  country  displayed  as  haughty  and  ruth- 
less a  spirit,  as  if  she  were  in  fact  engaged  in  crushing  "  a  wild 
and  lawless  banditti,"  or  resisting  an  hereditary  enemy  and  rival, 
alien  and  odious  to  her  by  every  principle  of  estrangement  and 
aversion.  The  Americans  whom  she  made  prisoners  in  the  con- 
test, persisting,  as  they  did,  in  rejecting  all  temptations  to  enter  in- 
to her  service  against  their  country,  so  far  from  conciliating  kind- 
ness by  their  magnanimity,  experienced  a  more  rigorous  treat- 
ment than  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  the  same  situation.  After 
many  hundreds  of  them  had  languished  for  several  years  in  a  cruel 
captivity,  they  petitioned  the  government  in  vain  for  an  equal  al- 
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lowance  of  provision.  The  earl  of  Shelbume  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  debate  of  December  5th,  1777 y  that  ^^  the 
French  officers  taken  prisoners  going  to  America,  had  been  inhu- 
manly treated;  but  that  the  American  prisoners  in  England  were 
treated  withunpiecedented  barbarity." 

^  The  American  Board  of  War  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Bou« 
dinot,  the  commissary  general  of  prisoners,  at  York  town,  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1777,  and  after  having  carefully  examined  the 
evidence  produced  by  him,  agreed  upon  the  following  report: 
"  That  there  are  about  900  privates,  arid  300  officers  prisoners  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  about  500  privates  and  50  officers  in 
Philadelphia; — That  the  privates  in  New  York  have  been  crowd- 
ed all  summer  in  sugar-houses,  and  the  officers  boarded  on  Long 
Island,  except  about  30,  who  have  been  confined  in  the  provost 
guard,  and  in  the  most  loathsome  jails: — That  since  the  begin- 
ning of  October  all  these  prisoners,  both  officers  and  privates^  have 
been  confined  in  prison  ships,  or  the  provost:— .That  the  privates 
in  Philadelphia  have  been  kept  in  two  public  jails,  and  the  officers 
in  the  state  house;— That  from  the  best  evidence  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  will  admit  of,  the  general  allowance  of  prison- 
ers, at  most  does  not  exceed  four  ounces  of  meat  and  as  much 
bread  (often  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  eatable)  per  day,  and  often 
much  less,  though  the  professed  allowance  is  from  eight  to  ten 
ounces: — That  it  has  been  a  common  practice  with  the  enemy j  on 
a  prisoner'*  s  being  first  captured^  to  keep  him  three^four,  or  even 
five  days  without  a  morsel  of  provisions  of  any  kind^  and  then  to 
tempt  him  to  enlist  to  save  his  life: — That  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  prisoners  of  war  perishing  in  all  the  agonies  of  hunger 
from  their  severe  treatment: — That  being  generally  stript  of  what 
clothes  they  have  when  taken,  they  have  suffered  gready  for  the 
want  thereof,  during  their  confinement/' 

'  Mn  Burke,  in  one  of  his  publications  of  the  year  1776,  sar- 
castically remarks  "  it  is  undoubtedly  some  comfort  for  our  dis- 
appointments and  burdens,  to  insult  the  few  provincial  officers 
we  take,  by  throwing  them  with  common  men  into  a  goal,  and 
some  triumph  to  hold  the  bold  adventurer  Ethan  Allen,  in  irons 
in  a  dungeon  in  Cornwall." 

•  This  giillant  American  was  taken  prisoner,  fighting  with  the  ut- 
mo'^t  bravery,  in  Canada,  under  the  banners  of  Montgomery.  He 
was  immediately  loaded  with  irons,  and  transported  to  England, 
in  that  condition,  on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  On  some  observa- 
tions being  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, concerning  his  treatment,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  one  of  the  min- 
istry, made  this  reply — ^^  The  noble  duke  says,  we  brought  over 
Ethan  Allen  in  irons  to  this  country,  but  were  afraid  to  try  him, 
lest  he  should  be  acquitted  by  an  English  jury,  or  that  we  should 
not  be  able  legally  to  convict  him.  I  do  assure  his  Grace,  that 
he  is  equally  mistaken  in  both  his  conjectures;  we  neither  had  a 
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doubt  but  we  should  be  able  to  legally  convict  him,  nor  were  we 
afraid  that  an  English  jury  would  have  acquitted  him;  nor  fur- 
ther was  it  out  of  any  tenderness  to  tTie  man^  who  I  maintain,  had 
justly  forfeited  his  life  to  the  offended  laws  of  his  country.  But 
I  will  tell  his  Grace  the  true  motives  which  induced  administra- 
tion to  act  as  they  did.  We  were  aware  that  the  rebels  had  late- 
ly made  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  and  we  accordingly 
-  avoided  bringing  him  to  his  trial  from  considerations  oi  prudence; 
from  a  dread  of  the  consequences  of  retaliation;  not  from  a  doubt 
of  his  legal  guilt,  or  a  fear  of  his  acquittal  by  an  English  jury."* 
'  The  conduct  and  temper  of  the  ministry  in  the  case  of  Ethan 
Allen, — which  would  have  been  the  same  in  that  of  Montgomery, 
had  he  fallen  into  their  hands, — deserves  to  be  visited  with  the 
contrast,  which  is  afforded  in  such  a  trait  as  the  following,  related 
by  general  Bourgoyne  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1778. 

* "  The  district  of  Saratoga  is  the  property  of  major  general 
Scuyler  of  the  American  troops;  there  were  large  barracks  built 
by  him  which  took  (ire,  the  day  after  the  British  army  arrived  on 
the  ground.     General  Scuyler  had  likewise  a  very  good  dwelling- 
house,  exceeding  large  store-houses,  great  saw-mills,  and  other 
out  buildings,  to  the  value  altogether,  perhaps,  of  10,000/.  a  few 
days  before  the  negotiation  with  general  Gates,  the  enemy  had 
formed  a  plan  to  attack  me;  a  large  column  of  troops  were  ap- 
proaching to  pass  the  small  river,  preparatory  to  a  general  action, 
and  were  entirely  covered  from  the  fire  of  my  artillery  by  those 
buildings.  Sir,  I  avow  that  I  gave  the  order  to  set  them  on  fire; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  that  whole  property,  I  have  described, 
was  consumed.  But,  to  show  that  the  person  most  deeply  concern- 
ed in  that  calamity,  did  not  put  the  construction  upon  it,  wljich  it 
has  pleased  the  honourable  gentleman  to  do,  I  must  inform  the 
House,  that  one  of  the  first  persons  I  saw,  after  the  convention 
was  signed,  was  general  Scuyler.     I  expressed  to  him  my  regret 
at  the  event  which  had  happened,  and  the  reasons  which  had  oc- 
casioned it.  He  desired  me  to  think  no  more  of  it;  said  the  occa- 
sion justified  it,  according  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  war,  and 
thai;  he  should  have  done   the  same  upon  the   same  occasion,  or 
words  to  that  effsct.  He  did  more — he  sent  an  aid-de-carop  to  con- 
duct me  to  Albany,  in  order,  as  he  expressed,  to  procure  me  bet- 
ter quarters  than  a  stranger  might  be  able  to  find.  This  gentleman 
conducted  me  to  a  very  elegant  house,  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
presented  me  to  Mrs.  Scuyler  and  her  family;  and  in  this  general's 
house  I  remained  during  my  whole  stay  at  Albany,  with  a  table 
of  more  than  twenty  covers  for  me  and  my  friends,  and  every 
other  possible  demonstration  of  hospitality.' " 

*  1776 
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In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  give  our  readers  some  further 
account  of  a  work  for  which  every  American,  has  reason  to 
be  ijrateful  to  the  author.  By  dispelling  the  mists  with  which 
mai-  volence  has  sought  to  obscure  her  rising  glory,  Mr.  Walsh 
has  done  a  great  service  to  his  country.  We  trust  he  has  not 
abandoned  his  original  plan  of  giving  to  the  public  a  survey  of  the 
institutions  and  condition  of  the  republic.  We  are  sure  at  least 
that  the  puolic  reception  of  the  present  volume  is  not  such  as  to 
deter  him  from  attempting  another. 

Art.  IX.— -fliww*'  Engraved  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde^ 

pendencem 

O  INCE  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  Mr.  Binns  has  been 
*^at  length  enabled  to  publish  his  splendid  Print  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  and  a  beautiful  specimen  it  is  of  the  present 
sta«.c  of  some  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  for  all  the  materials, 
and  every  part  of  the  execution  of  this  magnificent  engraving,  are 
exclusively  Americans-It  is  one  of  the  largest  prints  extant:  and 
in  the  execution  of  the  wntten  part  in  particular,  may  challenge 
competition  with  any  foreign  performance  of  the  kind,  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  The  manufacture  of  the  paper,  also,  and  the 
mechanical  execution  of  the  copy  from  the  plate,  are  pronounced, 
by  competent  judges,  to  be  excellent. 

Its  merits  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  as  an  authentic  docu- 
ment of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  proprietor  has 
we  understand,  been  indefatigable  in  ascertaining  the  precise  terms 
of  this  state  paper,  and  the  print  therefore  may  always  be  appealed 
to  with  perfect  confidence,  for  the  setdement  of  any  disputes  in 
respect  to  its  import  or  phraseology. 

It  may  also,  for  the  future,  serve  as  a  plate  of  reference  for  the 
arms  of  all  the  original  States,  united  to  form  the  American  na- 
tion in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Some  embellishments,  it  is  true, 
have  been  added  to  the  rough  sketches  transmitted  from  the  dif- 
ferent states,  as  the  impress  of  their  seals  of  office,  but  without 
superadding  any  thing  that  is  not  strictly  within  the  Legislative 
designations  of  what  their  respective  arms  should  be.  No  liberty 
has  been  taken,  contrary  to  law.  As  these  impressions  are  there- 
fore the  most  classical  delineations  of  the  seals  described  in  the 
several  acts  of  assembly,  they  will  perhaps,  hereafter,  become  the 
models  from  which  official  seals  will  be  copied.  Some  poetical 
licence  in  this  particular,  may  frequently  be  indulged  with  mani« 
fest  advantage.  For  instance,  the  act  of  Congress  directs  our 
coin  to  have  an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty,  which  has  been 
acted  on  at  the  mint  by  putting  a  head  of  liberty,  when,  certainly 
a  graceful  and  classical  figure  would  be  much  more  attractive  to 
the  eye,  than  the  uncomely  bust  which  shakes  its  gory  locks  at  us, 
on  our  cents. 
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It  would  seem  difficult  so  to  arrange  the  medallions  as  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  like  symmetry  in  their  appearance,  without  inter- 
mingling them  in  such  a  way '  as  to  encroach  upon  their  proper 
geographical  position.  But  by  a  singular  and  fortunate  coincidence 
their  geographical  has  proved  to  be  their  most  symmetrical  collo- 
cation. Thus,  of  the  three  heads,  that  of  Washington  is  a  front 
face;  while  those  of  Hancock  and  Jefferson,  on  each  side  look  to- 
wards each  other.  In  like  manner  the  medallions  of  the  state 
seals  happen  to  pair  together,  precisely  in  .the  manner  in  which 
an  artist  of  taste  would  have  arranged  them,  had  it  been  left  to 
his  choice.  In  this  curious  point  of  view  the  print  is  worth  ex- 
amining. 

The  very  spirited  delineation  of  the  eagle,  and  the^  general  exe- 
cution of  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  are  so  much  more  ele- 
gant than  the  common  clumsy  style  in  which  these  things  are  done, 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  improvement  will  be  generally,  if  not 
universally,  adopted. 

This  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  but  the  cheapest  prints  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Besides  an  exact  and  beautiful 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  admirable  and  cor- 
rect engraving  of  the  arms,  the  ornamental  foliage,  and  the  fasci- 
cular bandeau,  there  are  sixteen  distinct  medallions  of  very  supe- 
rior execution,  highly  picturesque,  and  the  whole  performance  of- 
ficially and  criticjdly  accurate. 

Every  friend  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence (in  which  classification  it  is  probable  that  almost  every  man 
in  the  United  States  is  comprehended)  must  be  pleased  to  see  so 
much  skill  and  taste  employed,  to  embellish  and  signalize  by  art, 
a  Document  which  will  for  ever  be  the  pride,  boast  and  standard 
of  the  politics  of  America. 

Art.  X.     Remarks  of  the  Eclectic  Review  on  Mr.  Paulding's 

Backwoodsman. 

T^HIS  is  certainly  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  transatlantic 
literature  that  has  yet  fallen  under  our  notice.  It  is  a  poem 
which  would  be  its  author's  passport  to  celebrity  in  any  country; 
and  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived  in  our  estimate  of  its  merits, 
it  will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  as  to  the  possible  existence  of 
such  an  anomaly  as  native  poetical  genius  in  an  American.  Into 
the  causes  which  have  operated  to  repress  hitherto  the  develop- 
ment of  poetical  invention  in  a  nation  which  has  contributed  so 
respectable  a  proportion  of  writers  on  the  physical  sciences,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  enter.  The  state  of  society  in  the  United 
States  is  sufficient  to  account  in  some  degree  for  the  circumstance* 
There  is  in  the  national  stock  of  recollections  and  associations,  a 
paucity  of  the  elements  of  poetry.  There  is  in  the  calculating, 
sceptical,  self-accommodating  habits  of  the  people,  something 
VOL.  XIV.  63 
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counteractive  of  the  spirit  of  poetry.  They  have  no  childhood  of 
society  to  go  back  to  for  legends  of  the  dimly  distant  pa^,  where 
romance  blends  with  history.  They  have  no  relics  of  feudal 
tyranny  and  papal  superstition,  scattered  over  their  landscapes,  to 
please  the  eye  of  taste,  and  to  form  an  index  to  past  times,  while, 
as  being  ruins,  they  yield  a  feeling  of  complacency.  They  have 
none  of  the  master-peices  of  Art,  to  rekindle,  by  the  power  of 
sympathy,  the  high  creative  imaginings  which  live  in  the  sculp- 
tured  or  pictured  originals.  They  have  fewer  of  the  delusions  of 
half-defined  sentiment  spread  over  the  scenes  of  real  life.  Per- 
haps the  deficiency  of  sentiment,  or  rather,  of  that  which  is  the 
source  of  sentiment,  that  which  excites  and  feeds  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities of  our  nature,  the  imagination,  is  the  most  striking  defi- 
ciency in  the  American  character.  Women,  and  Home,  are  not 
the  same  words — do  not  comprehend  the  same  associations  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  they  do  with  us:  the  notions  there 
prevailing,  are  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Parisians.  Coun* 
try  does  not  mean  the  same:  it  cannot,  so  long  as  half  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  slaves;  nor  can  Man  mean  the  same  in  their  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word,  who  do  not  recognise  the  rights  of  man. 
When  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  habit  of  relying  upon  an 
imported  literature,  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  native  pover- 
ty and  inferiority,  and  a  calculating  indolence  which  seeks  to  supply 
its  wants  at  the  cheapest  rate  of  exertion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  America  has  hitherto  produced  no  genuine  poet,  scarcely 
any  one,  indeed,  who  has  been  able  to  make  his  name  heard  across 
the  ocean.  Mr.  Paulding,  however,  deserves  to  be  heard  and 
honoured  as  a  brilliant  exception,  &c. 

Art.  XI. — Literary  Information  from  England, 


Dr.  Burrows's  work  on  InsaDity  is  in 
considerable  forwardness,  and  may  be 
expected  in  the  ensuing  season. 

Mrs.  Graham,  author  of  a  Journal 
of  a  Residence  in  India,  who  is  now  in 
Italy,  is  preparing  for  the  press.  Two 
Months'  Residence  in  the  Mountains 
near  Rome,  with  some  account  of  the 
Peasantry,  and  also  of  the  Banditti  that 
infest  that  neighbourhood. 

The  same  lady  has  also  been  em- 
ploying her  time  upon  a  life  of  Nicho- 
las Poussin. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bulmer,  of  Haverford- 
west, is  preparingfor  publication,  in  one 
volume  8vo,  The  Vicar  of  Landovery; 
or  light  from  the  Welchman's  Candle. 
In  this  work  the  "  Divine  Poems"  of  the 
Rev.  Rees  Prichard,  the  celebrated  Vi- 
car of  Landovery,  will  be  divested  of 
numerous  repetitions  and  defects,  pecu- 


liar to  the  age  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten; and  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
that  popular  book  called  **The  Welch- 
man's  Candle,"  will  be  given  in  a  mo- 
dem dress,  llie  preface  will  contain  a 
new  and  enlarged  account  of  the  Vicar, 
and  the  whole  will  be  illustrated  with 
copious  notes,  partly  relating  to  the 
progress  and  present  state  of  religion  in 
the  principality. 

In  the  press,  an  Introduction  to  the 
Writing  of  Latin;  containing  easy  ex- 
ercises on  all  the  declineables,  with  ar- 
ranged lists  of  the  indeclineable  parts 
of  speech.  Adapted  to  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar.     By  James  Mitchell. 

The  Rev.  Cfeorge  Crolay,  author  of 
"  Paris,"  a  poem,  is  preparing  for  the 
press  Specimens  of  the  Living  British 
Poets,  with  biographical  notices  and 
critical  remarks. 
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The  Rev.  Mark  Wilks  will  soon  pub- 
lish, some  Account  of  the  Present  State 
of  France,  and  of  the  recent  persecu* 
tions  in  the  South. 

G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.  is  preparing  for 
publication,  Gleanings  in  Africa,  col- 
lected during  a  long  residence  and  ma- 
ny trading  voyages  in  that  country, 
particularly  between  Cape  Yerd  and 
the  river  Congo. 

M.  Lavaysse's  Political  and  Com* 
merci'al  Account  of  Venezuela,  Trini- 
dad, and  other  adjacent  Islands,  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  notes  and 
illustrations,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  James  Hogg,  author  of  the 
♦*  Queen's  Wake,"  is  printing  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes.  Winter  Evening 
Tales,  collected  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  author  of  the  "  Isle 
of  Palms,"  will  soon  publish.  Lays 
from  Fairy  Land. 

A  History  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Monarchy, 
by  Rodolpb,  to  the  death  of  Leopold  II. 
1218  to  1792,  is  printing  in  five  octavo 
volumes. 

The  author  of  "  Letters  from  Para- 
guay," will  soon  publish,  in  an  octavo 
volume,  Letters  from  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Chili,  with  a  history  of  the  latter 
country,  illustrated  by  engravings. 

Twenty -two  Sermons,  by  the  late 
Rev.  James  Stillingfleet,  Prebendary 
of  Worcester:  with  a  memoir  and  por- 
trait, will  soon  appear  in  an  octavo  vo- 
lume. 

Dr.  Watkins  has  in  great  forward- 
ness, a  new  edition  of  the  General  Bi- 
ographical and  Historical  Dictionary, 
revised  and  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Mac  Henry  has  in  the 
press,  nearly  ready,  a  third  edition  of 
his  improved  Spanish  Grammar,  de- 
signed especially  for  Self-instruction. 

in  a  few  days  will  be  published. 
Christian  Missions  vindicated  and  en- 
couraged; a  Sermon  preached  at 
Queen- street  Chapel,  Lincolns-Inn^ 
Fields,  on  Wednesday  morning,  June 
23d.     By  Thomas  Edmonds,  A.M. 

The  Juvenile  Miscellany, containing 
Geography,  Astronomy,  Chronology, 
Trade  and  Commerce,  &c.  &c.  Adapt- 
ed for  the  use  of  schools,  and  private 
tuition.  By  R.  Humber.  Second  edition, 


with  considerable  additions  and  correc- 
tions, is  nearly  ready. 

Also,  the  Instructive  Pocket  Compa- 
nion, containing  a  great  variety  of  An- 
ecdotes, Observations,  Maxims,  Cal- 
culations and  Experiments,  Philoso- 
phical, Historical,  Literary,  and  Sci- 
entific, from  the  most  eminent  authors. 
By  Joseph  Tavlor. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  M'Lean's  va- 
luable Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  is 
in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness, 
and  will  be  ready  for  publication  on  the 
1st  of  November.  The  work  is  issued  in 
parts,  of  which  the  fourth  is  now  ready; 
it  will  be  completed  in  six. 

The  Art  of  Instructing  the  Infant 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith, 
illustrated  with  copper-plates,  drawn 
and  engraved  by  the  author's  brother, 
an  artist  born  deaf  and  dumb,  will  be 
published  in  a  few  weeks. 

In  the  press,  America  and  the  British 
Colonies;  or  an  abstract  of  all  the  most 
useful  information  relative  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  British  Co- 
lonies of  Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Dior 
man's  Island;  exhibiting  at  one  view, 
the  comparative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages each  country  offers  for  emi- 
gration: collected  from  the  most  valua- 
ble and  recent  publications;  with  notes 
and  observations  by  William  Kingdom, 
junior. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a 
New  Dictionary  of  Classical  Quotations 
on  an  improved  plan,  accompanied  by 
corresponding  paraphrases,  or  transla- 
tions from  the  works  of  celebrated  Bri- 
tish poets.  By  F.  W.  Blagdon,  author 
of  the  "  French  Interpreter,"  &c. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  learn  that 
the  impatience  of  the  subscribers  to  Dr. 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  is^laily  expected  to 
be  g]*atified  by  the  publication  of  the 
conclusion  of  that  valuable  work. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the 
third  edition  of  King  Coal's  Levee,  or 
Geological  Etiquette.  With  explana- 
tory notes,  and  the  council  of  the  me- 
tals; to  which  is  added,  Bai*on  Basalt's 
tour. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  published  the  first 
part  of  his  Historical  Account  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  (to  consist  of  12 
parts)  on  an   uniform  plan  witli  Mr. 
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Ackennan's  Histories  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities.  It  is  illustrated 
with  three  richly  coloured  engravings 
and  twenty-four  pages  of  descriptive 
letter-press.  A  part  will  be  published 
every  two  months,  till  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted. The  work  is  intended  to  contain 
about  thirty  coloured  views,  &a  and 
three  hundred  pages  of  letter-press. The 
subscription  continues  open  to  Decem- 
ber 31st,  after  which  the  parts  will  be 
advanced. — In  the  course  of  the  work, 
several  essays  will  be  contributed,  each 
by  an  eminent  professor,  on  a  science 
immediately  connected  with  his  own 
department.  Elec.  Rev, 

List  of  the  principal  new  Britith  Pvb^ 
licaHons. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Most  Renowned 
James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
translatc^d  from  the  Latin  of  the  Re- 
verend Dr.  G«3orge  Wishart,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  To  which  are 
added,  sundry  Original  Letters  and 
Papers,  never  before  published.  With 
a  portrait  of  Montrose.  8vo.  \29. 

A  Memoir  of  Charles  Louis  Sand; 
including  a  Narrative  of  the  Circum- 
stances attending  the  Death  of  Augus- 
tus Von  Kotzebue:  also,  a  defence  of 
the  German  Universities.  With  an  in- 
troduction and  explanatory  notes  by 
the  Editor.  8vo.  bs.  6d. 

Volume  I.  Part  II,  of  Bibliotheca 
Britannica;  or,  a  General  Index  to  the 
Literature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
ancient  and  Modem,  with  such  foreign 
works  as  have  been  translated  into 
English,  or  printed  in  the  British  Do- 
minions; including  also  a  copious  se- 
lection from  the  writings  of  the  most 
celebrated  Authors  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  By  Robert  Watt,  M.D.  4to. 
1/.  \8.  boards. 

The  Theory  of  Elocution;  exhibited 
in  connexion  with  a  new  and  philoso- 
phical account  of  the  nature  of  institu- 
ted language.  By  B.  H.  Smart,  Profes- 
sor of  Elocution,  and  Public  Reader  of 
Shakspeare,  8vo.  Is,  boards. 

The  Sufferings  and  Fate  of  the  Ex- 
pedition which  sailed  from  England  in 
Nov.  1817,  to  the  rivers  Oronoco  and 
Apure,  and  joined  the  Patriotic  Forces 
in  Venezuela  ant!  Caraccas.  By  G. 
Hippisle^. ,  E-q-  late  colonel  of  the  1st 
Venezuelan  Hussars.  8vo.  15#. 


The  Young  Musician,  or  the  Science 
of  Music,  familiarly  explained;  with 
a  glossary  of  musical  tenns  and  phrases. 
l8mo.  3s.  half- bound. 

Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  Man  to 
inferior  Animals;  on  the  Primeval 
State  of  Man;  arguments  from  Scrip- 
ture, Reason,  Fact,  and  Experience, 
in  Favour  of  a  Vegetable  Diet;  on  the 
Effects  of  Food;  on  the  Practice  of 
Nations  and  Individuals:  Objections 
answered,  <^c.  By  G.  Nicholson.  ISmo. 
5s.  boards. 

The  Authoress,  a  Tale.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Rachel,  f  cap.  8vo.  5s. 

A  Manual  of  Directions,  for  forming 
a  school  according  to  the  National  or 
Madras  System.  By  the  Rev.  G.  I. 
Bevan,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Crickhowel. 
12mo.  28, 

The  Instructive  Pocket  Companion; 
containing  a  g^at  variety  of  anc^cdotes, 
observations,  maxims,  calculations  and 
experiments,  philosophical,  historical 
literary,  and  scientific,  from  the  most 
eminent  Authors.  By  Joseph  Taylor. 
With  an  engraved  frontispeice,  repre- 
senting a  portable  sun-dial.  f.  cap.  8yo. 
48.  boards. 

Parga,  a  poem,  with  illustrative 
Notes.  8vo.  58.  6d. 

Musae  Biblicse,  or,  The  Poetry  of  the 
Bible.  A  selection  of  the  most  elegant 
poetical  translations,  paraphrases,  and 
imitations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
With  beautiful  vignette  title  page  by 
Charles  Heath.  18mo.  Os, 

A  system  of  Theology,  in  a  Series  of 
Sermons.  By  the  late  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.D.  President  of  Yale  College,  Con- 
necticut. With  a  life  and  portrait  of 
the  Author.  5  vols.  8vo. 

Tales  of  the  Hall.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Crabbe,  2  vols.  8  vo.  24s. 

The  Court  of  England  in  the  Reign 
of  Charles  the  First.  Being  a  transla- 
tion of  Marschal  Bassompiere's  ac- 
count of  his  Embassy  to  London,  with 
Notes  and  commentaries.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  By  Henry  Hallam, 
Esq.  A  Second  EdUioni  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
368. 

Emmeline,  an  unfinished  Tale,  with 
some  other  Pieces.  By  the  late  Mrs. 
Brunton,  Author  of  "  Self-Con trol," 
and  "  Discipline:"  To  which  is  prefix- 
ed,a  Memou'of  her  Life,  includiitg  some 
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Extracts  from  her   Corresp<mclence. 
With  a  Portrait.  Poet  8vo.  lOff,  6d. 

The  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts; 
translated  from  the  Animali  ParkmU 
of  Giambattista  Casti.  By  William 
Stewart  Rose,  f.  cap.  Syo.  68.  6d, 

Poems.  By  Robert  Charles  Dallas, 
youngest  Son  of  Sir  George  Dallas, 
Bart.  With  a  Portrait.  Small  8yo.  89.  ed. 

A  Chronological  History  of  Voyages 
into  the  Polar  Regions;  undertaken 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a 
Nolh  East  North- West,  or  Polar  Pas- 
sage. By  John  Barrow,  F.R.S.8vo.12«. 

A  History  of  North-Eastem  Voyages 
of  Discovery,  comprehending  the  early 
Eastern  Navigations  of  the  Russians, 
and  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  by  Ships  of  other  Nations  for  the 
Discovery  of  a  Passage  by  the  North- 
East  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  China. 
The  whole  in  Chronological  order.  By 
Captain  Jame  Bumey,  F.  R.  S.  8vo. 
128.  ed. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Bussia,  Poland.  By  J.  T.  James, 
A.  M.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,  with 
Plates,  30*. 

Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constanti- 
nople. With  a  Continuation  of  the 
Route  to  Jerasalem,  the  Dead  Sea, 
Petra  Damascus,  Balbec,  Palmyra, 
&c.;  in  the  Years  1817, 1818.  By  Wil- 
liam Macmichael,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  one 
of  Dr.  Radcliffe's  Travelling  Fellows, 
from  the  University  of  Oxford.  With 
Six  Plates,  4to.  1/.  lU.  Sd. 

The  Antiquities  of  Sicily,  consisting 
of  the  most  interesting  Views,  Plans, 
&c.;  with  Descriptions,  etched  by  Pin- 
elli  of  Rome,  from  Drawings.  By  John 
Goldicutt,  Architect,  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome,  folio, 
complete  in  three  parts,  11.  58.  each. 

Journey  Over  Land  from  India, 
through  Egypt,  to  England  in  the  Year 
1818.  By  Lieut-Col.  Fitz-Clarence, 
with  Maps;  Plans,  and  Views,  4to.  21. 
18«. 

Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  By 
William  Stewart  Rose.  2  vols.  8vo.  18*. 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Al- 
giers, in  the  Year  1816,  under  the 
command  of  the  Right  Honourable  Ad- 
miral Viscount  Exmouth.  By  Mr.  A. 
Salame\  a  Native  ot  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  Interpreter  in  His  Britanic  Ma- 


jesty's Service  for  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, who  accompanied  his  Lordship 
for  the  subsequent  Negotiations  with 
the  De^.  Published  by  PermissicHD. 
With  Piates.  8vo.  15^. 

Account  of  the  Mission  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ashan- 
tee,  with  a  Statistical  Account  of  that 
Kingdom,  and  Geograhical  Notes  of 
other  Parts  of  the  Interior  of  Africa.  By 
Thomas  Edward  Bowdich,  Conductor 
and  Chief  of  the  Embassy.  With  Six- 
teen coloured  Plates,  Maps,  Wood- 
Cuts,  &c.  4to.  3/.  28. 

Second  Memoir  on  Babylon.  By 
Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.  8vo.  8«.  6d. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  Socie- 
ty of  Bombay,  with  Plates,  4to.  21.  12*. 

ed. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  Illustrated  with  Eng^v- 
ings.  Vol.  VIH.  Part  II.  4to.  1/.  5*. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Dublin.  4to.  Vol.  XIII.  Part  I.  15*. 

First  Impressions;  on  a  Tour  upon 
the  Continent,  in  the  Summer  of  1818, 
through  part  of  France,  Italy,  SwiLzer- 
laiid,  the  Borders  of  Germany,  and  a 
part  of  French  Flanders.  By  Marianne 
Baillie,8vo.   With  Plates.  15*. 

The  History  of  Persia,  from  the  most 
early  Period  to  the  present  time.  With 
an  Account  of  the  Religion,  Govern- 
ment, Usages,  and  Character  of  the  In- 
habitants of  that  Kingdom.  By  Col.  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  K.  C.  B.  and  K.  L.  S., 
late  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Persia 
from  the  Supreme  Government  of  India. 
2  vols,  royal  4to.,  with  a  Map,  and 
Twenty- two  Engravings.   8/.  8*. 

The  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica; 
comprising  the  Architectural  Remains 
of  Eleusis,  Rhamnus,  Sunium,and  Tho- 
ricus.  By  the  Dilettanti  Society.  Print- 
ed uniformly  with  Stuart's  Athens,  with 
84  Plates,  in  folio.  10/.  10^. 

The  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Litera- 
ture of  Italy.  By  Joseph  Forsyth,  Esq, 
Second  Edition.  With  numerous  and 
important  corrections  and  additions, 
made  by  the  Author  previous  to  his  re- 
cent decease,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
8vo.  15*. 

Paganism  and  Christianity  Compar- 
ed, in  a  Course  of  Lectures  to  the 
King's  Scholars  at  Westminster,  in  the 
years  1806-7-8.  Bv  John  Ireland,  DD. 
8  vo.  1  Of.  fi</. 
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Late  Rusaiafiy  German  end  Italian  Works. 


Laie  Rusnan  PubHcaHon. 
Broenuen^s  Rutsland  ^c^-^A  geo- 
graphical maDuel  of  the  Empire  of  Rus- 
sia, by  Charles  Maurice  de  Brocinsexi, 
2  vols.  The  author  employed  for  twen- 
ty years  in  the  Russian  army,  traversed 
a  g^at  part  of  the  countries  which  his 
book  describes.  Besides  the  geogra- 
phical portion  of  the  work,  it  contains 
information  respecting  the  productions 
of  the  soil,  the  industry,  commerce, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, &c.  Revue  Encychpedique, 

JVew  Oerman  Works. 

Vierthelers  OeschiehtederMentcher 
und  Valker. — Philosopical  History  of 
men  and  nations,  by  F.  W.  Vierthe- 
ler,  6th  vol.  containing  the  history  of 
the  Greeks  from  Phoroneus  to  Aristo- 
meiics. 

Passon^s  Turnzicl. — Considerations 
on  the  purposes  of  gymnastic  exerci- 
ses, &c.  by  Dr.  Passon,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Breslaw. 

Drais  Geschichte  Von  Baden  unter 
Carl  Friedrick, — History  of  Baden, 
&c.  12tli  volume,  by  C.  W.  F.  C.  Ba- 
ron Drais,  president  of  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal at  Baden. 

JVew)  Italian  and  Sicilian  Publications. 

J^emoria  storica-JUicOf  SfC, — Historical 
and  physical  memoir  upon  the  Earth- 
quake, which  occurred* Februrary  !20th 
1818,  by  Augostino  Longo,  published 
at  Catana,  near  Mount  Etna. 

J\''uovo  Meccanismo  &c. — New  me- 
thod of  obtaining:  the  most  advantage- 
ous coinbusticm  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen. Discourse  read  by  Professor  An- 
thony Crivelli  to  the  Italian  Institute. 

Mian,  8vo.  &c. 

JSTuovi  comnuntari  di  J^Iedidna  e  di 
Chirurgia  — By  M.  V.  L.  Bncra. 

Principi  di  Legislazione  criminale. 
—Principles  of  Criminal  Law,  by  P. 
Fodera,  Palermo. 

Proposta  di  alcune  coyTezioni,  &c. — 
Proposer!  corrections  and  additions  to 
thfc  dc  la  Cruscan  vocabulary.  By  the 
celebrated  |)oet  V.  Jilonii.  Milan. 


Two  of  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tions of  the  American  press,  during 
the  last  month  are  Dr.  Ramsay's,  (pos- 
thumous) <*  Universal  History  Ameri" 
canisxd/*  and  Mr.Breckenridge's  work 
on  south  America.  Report  speaks  not 
very  favourably  of  the  first.  Of  the  lat- 
ter we  shall  present  our  opinion  in  detail 
next  month.  Meantime  we  recommend 
it  to  the  perusal  of  all  American  readers. 

Some  wags  in  Baltimore  have  com 
mcnced  a  periodical  Jeu  d^esprii  called 
the  '*  Red  Book^  It  evinces  humour, 
talent,  and  in  the  poetical  department, 
good  taste,  but  is  it  not  a  misapplication 
of  all  those  qualities.^  The  gentlemen 
who  write  for  the  Red  Book  and  the  au- 
thor of  Salmagundi  (second  series}^are 
wasting  upon  productions  in  their  yery 
nature  epiiemeral  and  useless  powers  of 
intellect;  that  otherwise  applied  might 
prove  a  lasting  benefit  and  honour  to 
Ihemselves  and  their  country. 

In  Hartford  Connecticut,two  of  these 
little  periodicals,  have  appeared.  The 
Round  Table  and  the  Square  Tttble, 
The  first  conducted,  as  pretended,  by 
an  association  of  bachelors,  and  the 
other  by  a  similar  company  of  ladies— 
The  first  No.  of  each  is  rather  dull  and 
unpromising. 

The  splendid  edition  of  the  British 
Poets  publishing  by  Messrs.  Mitchell 
Ames  and  White,  is  in  great  forward- 
ness. Mr.  Walsh  has  succeeded  Mr. 
Sanford  (whose  ill  health  has  obliged 
him  to  seek  a  southern  climate)  in  the 
composition  of  the  lives  of  the  poets, 
and  the  engravings  do  credit  io  the 
numerous  artists  engaged  in  furnishing 
the  embellishments. 

Mr.  Sanderson's  proposed  Biography 
of  the  Signers  of  the  declaration  of 
Independence  has  a  large  subscription 
list,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  popular 
work. 

A  Biography  of  Commodore  Pcny 
is  also  advertised. 

The  Loudon  Literary  Gazette  and 
Edinburgh  Magazine  contain  very 
complimentary  notices  of  Mr.  Iri'ing's 
"  Sketch  Book." 

There  is  said  to  be  a  Fo*irth  Series 
of  Tales  of  My  Landlord  in  preparation. 
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